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PREFACR 


The  following  pages  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Scripture,  and  are  Amtten  -with  the  view  of 
being  used  by  aU  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  On  a 
first  perusal  by  younger  readers,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
sections  marked  (•)  in  the  table  of  Contents,  be  omitted, 
together  with  sudi  paragraphs  as  may  be  thought  too 
abstruse.  The  attempt  to  adapt  the  work  to  both  young 
and  advanced  students,  renders  such  a  selection  at  the 
outset  desirable ;  and  the  whole  has  been  written  so  as 
to  make  the  portions  read^in  the  first  instance,  easily 
intelligible  and  complete  lA  ilhemselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  who  wish  to»  consult  the  book  on  particular 
subjects — as  on  the  study;  of  the  Greek  Testament,  or  on 
the  proof  of  particular  doctrines — can  easily  do  so  by  the 
help  of  the  index. 

If  any  wish  to  connect  the  study  of  these  pages  with 
the  study  of  Theological  Science  generally,  he  will  find 
the  following  classification  important. 

Theology  is  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic,  and 
Pastoral : 
Under  the  head  of  Exeoetical  Theology  are  placed — 

Philologt,  or  the  study  of  the  languages  of  Scripture,  with 
their  cognate  dialects,  see  oh.  i.  sees.  2,  4:  ch.  iv.  sec.  5. 

Criticism,  which  aims  first  to  establish  a  correct  text,  and 
secondly,  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  etc.,  of 
tlie  several  books,  see  ch.  i.  sees,  i,  3,  5,  6 :  ch.  vi.  sec.  i,  and 
Introductions  to  Pent.,  Gospels,  Epistles,  etc. 

Herheneutics,  or  the  theory  and  pitictice  of  interpretatiQH^ 
ch.  1.  sec  6;  ch,  iv,,  and  ch,  vi. 
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,  •'  I  use  the  Scriptores  not  as  an  areenal  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  arms  and  wea- 
pons  . . .  but  as  a  matdileBS  temple,  where  I  delight  to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure ;  and  to  Increase  my  awe  and 
excite  my  devotion  to  the  Deity  there  preached  and  adored."—  Botle  •  On  the  Style  of 
Scripture^  3d  o\4-  8. 

**  Scarcely  can  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  a  single  passage  in  this  wonderftd  book  which 
has  not  afforded  comfort  or  instruction  to  thousands,  and  been  met  with  tears  of 
penitential  sorrow  or  grateftil  joy  drawn  firom  eyes  that  will  weep  no  more."— 
Patsox:  The  BiJblU  dbote ail  Price. 

M  This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow, 
And  evermore  beseeching  men  with  tears 
And  earnest  8i|^,  to  hear,  believe,  and  live." — Follok. 

I.  Even  as  a  literary  compositioo,  the  sacred  Scriptures 
The  Bible :  ^onu  the  most  remarkable  book  the  world  has  ever 
its  claims.  seen.  They  are  of  all  writings  the  most  ancient. 
They  contain  a  record  of  events  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
history  of  their  influence  is  the  history  of  civilization  and 
happiness.  The  wisest  and  best  of  mankind  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  their  power  as  an,  instrument  of  enhghtenment  and  of 
holiness ;  and  having  been  prepared  by  ^  men  of  God  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  *  to  reveal  **  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"  ^  they 
have  on  this  ground  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  attentive 
and  reverential  regard. 

The  use  of  a  hand-book  of  Scripture  requires  one  or  two 
cautions,  which  both  writer  and  readers  need  to  keep  before 
them. 


/ 


'  2  Pet.  J.  21,  t  John  17.  3:  Pb.  19, 
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2  THE  BIBLE — ^HOW  TO  BE  STUDIED. 

2.  First,  we  are  not  to  contemplate  this  glorious  fabric  of 
To  be  Divine  truth  as  spectators  only.  It  is  not  our 
«S Mid**^  business  to  stand  before  Scripture  and  admire  it ; 
obedience,  but  to  stand  within,  that  we  may  believe  and  obey 
it.  In  the  way  of  inward  communion  and  obedience  only  shall 
we  see  the  beauty  of  its  treasures.  It  yields  them  to  none 
but  the  loving  and  the  humble.  We  must  enter  and  unite 
ourselves  with  that  which  we  would  know,  before  we  can 
know  it  more  than  in  name.* 

3.  Secondly,  nor  must  the  study  of  a  help  to  Scripture  be 
All  helps  of  confounded  with  the  study  of  Scripture  itself, 
value  o^y  as  Such  helps  may  teach  us  to  look  at  truth  so  as  to 
the  Bible  see  its  position  and  proportions,  but  it  is  the  en- 
^'^^*  trance  of  truth  alone  which  gives  Ught.  The  road 
we  are  about  to  travel  may  prove  attractive  and  pleasing,  but 
its  great  attraction  is  its  end.  It  leads  to  the  ^'  weUs  of  salva- 
tion." To  suppose  that  the  journey,  or  the  sight  of  the  hving 
water — ^perhaps,  even  of  the  place  whence  it  springs — will 
quench  our  thirst,  is  to  betray  most  mournful  self-deceit  or 
the  profoimdest  ignorance.  Our  aim — "  the  sabbath  and  port 
of  our  labours  " — ^is  to  make  more  clear  and  impressive  the 
Book  of  God,  "the  god  of  books," ^  as  one  calls  it,  the  Bible 
itself. 

4.  The  names  by  which  this  volume  is  distinguished  are 
Its  names,  not  wanting  in  significance.  It  is  called  the  Bible, 
The  Bible.  ^^  the  hook,  from  the  Greek  word  fiifyXog,  book,  a 
name  given  originally  (like  liber  in  Latin)  to  the  inner  bark  of 
the  linden,  or  teil-tree,  and  afterwards  to  the  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  the  materials  of  which  early  books  were  sometimes 
made. 

It  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (that  is,  covenant 
Old  and  New  or  appointment),  the  term  l?y  which  God  was 
Testament,  pleased  to  indicate  the  relation  or  settled  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  people.  The  term  was  first 
apphed  to  the  relation  itself,*  and  afterwards  to  the  books  in 
which  the  records  of  the  relation  are  contained. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testament  was  called  "  The  Law, 

■  Prov.  2.  2-5:  John  7.  17.  ^  The  Synagogue,  No,  xiv^ 

•  Ex.  24.  7'  2  Kings  23.  2:  2  Cor.  3.  6-14.  ^Mfiin»n,  in  classic 
Greek  is  disposition,  or  a  will ;  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  it  is  often 
equivalent  to  rt/y^'»if,  accrvenant.    Gen.  21.  27,  32:  26.  28:  31.  44. 
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TheLiir,  the  Propliets,  and  the  Writings."  Sometimes  the 
Sd  Ho??***'  ■''^tii^gSj  or  (as  the  Greek  name  is)  the  Hagiographa^ 
Writings,  were  called,  from  the  first  book  under  the  division, 
thePtelms.* 

What  books  were  included  in  these  divisions  we  gather 
from  ancient  Jewish  authorities.  Josephus  reckons  two-and- 
tweniy  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  whole 
are  thus  divided  :— 

The  five  books  of  Moses  [nVlA].    Torfth.    The  Law. 
The  Prophets  [Dn«*5J].    Nebiim. 

The  historical  division  DO^fi^n  tll*^7\,  Nebiim  Bishonim, 
namely — 
I.  Jo^ua.  6.  Daniel 

3.  Judges  and  Ruth.         7.  Ezra  and  Kehemiah. 

3.  Samuel,  i  and  2,  8.  Esther. 

4.  Kings,  I  and  2.  9.  Job. 

5.  Chronicles,  i  and  3. 

The  Prophets,  properly  so  called,  D^^ htjM  D^^^9jl.    Nebiim 
Acharonim. 
10.  Isaiah.  11.  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations. 

1 2 .  Ezekiel.  13.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets. 

And  the  Hagiographa,  D^3?n3,  Cethubim,  namely— 
The  Psalms,  the  Ihroverbsj  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Ecclesiastes. 

In  modem  times,  the  following  were  also  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa : — 

Job,  Buth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Chronicles. 
And  this  is  the  arrangement  now  in  use  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  terms,  "the  Scripture,"^  "the  Scriptures,""  and  "the 
Other  word  of  God,"<^  are  also  applied  in  the  Bible  itself  to 

"*"***•  the  sacred  books ;  as  is  the  expression,  "the  oracles 

of  Qod ;"  *  though  this  last  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
the  j)lace  where,  under  the  old  dispensation,  the  will  of  Qod 
was  revealed.'    "The  Law*"  and  "  the  Prophets "*^  are  each 

'  Luke  24.  44.        *>  John  10.  35 :  Jas.  4.  5.        *  Luke  34.  37. 
*  Luke  II.  28:  Prov.  30.  5.    "  Acts  7.  38:  Bom.  3.  2:  Heb.  5.  12, 
'  I  Kings  8.  6:  2  Chron.  4.  20:  Ps.  28.  2. 
'  Mat.  5.  18:  John  10.  34:  i  Cor.  14.,  21. 
^  Mat.  26. /5/  Acta  3.  18,  21:  28,  25. 
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employed,  and  somefjiies  unitedly*  by  a  common  figure  of 
speech,  to  designate  tlie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  sacred  writings  were  sometimes  called  the  canon  '<jf 
Canon  of  Scripture  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  straight 
Scripture.  jod^  and  hence  a  rule  or  law,  GaL  6.  i6 :  PhiL  3. 16. 
This  term  was  employed  in  the  early  age  of  Christianity  with 
some  indefiniteness,  though  generally  denoting  a  standard  of 
opinion  and  practice.  From  the  time  of  Origen,  however,  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  books  which  are  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians as  of  Divine  authority.  The  Bible  therefore  is  the  canon, 
that  is,  the  authoritative  standard  of  reUgion  and  morality. 

5.  Of  all  these  titles,  the  "word  of  God"  is  perhaps  the  most 
The  word  of  impressive  and  complete.  It  is  sufficient  to  justify 
^od.  ^-j^Q  faith  of  the  feeblest  Christian,  and  it  gathers  up 

all  that  the  most  earnest  search  can  unfold.  We  may  say 
more  at  large  what  this  title  involves,  but  more  than  this  we 
cannot  say.  It  teaches  us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  utterance 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  love. 


CHAPTER  I.      • 

On  the  Genuineness  of  Scripture  :  or  the  Bible,  as 
Inspired  Men  wrote  it. 

"  The  hitegrity  of  the  records  of  the  Christian  faith  is  substantiated  by  evidence, 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  more  various,  copious,  and  conclusive  than  that  which  con 
be  adduced  in  support  of  any  other  ancient  writings."— Isaac  Tatloe. 

Sea  I.  Genuineness  defined  and  proved, 

6.  If  a  MS.  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  in  the  author's  hand- 
A  genuhie  writing  were  still  extant,  and  if  the  fact  of  its  being 
MS.  what.  gu(j]i  could  be  proved,  every  copy  that  agreed  with 
the  MS.  would  be  perfectly  genuine.  There  are  now,  however, 
no  such  autographs  of  any  ancient  books ;  and  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  which  prove  their  genuineness 
with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  first  copies  were  still 
in  existence. 

7.  A  book  is  said  to  be  genuine  if  it  be  as  it  was  written  by 
Genuineness  *^^  author  whose  name  it  bears :  if  the  present  text 
defined,         Qf  }^\^  hoo\i  varies  from  the  text  he  wrote,  it  is  said 

*  Matt.  II.  13:  12,  40. 
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to  be  corrupt,  and  if  the  book  was  not  written  hj  the  pre- 
tended author,  it  is  said  to  be  forged  or  spurious. 

8.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Scripture  is  much  sim- 

plified  by  the  invention  of  printing.  That  art  fixes 
shortens  an  the  dat^  of  books,  and  by  multiplying  copies  and 
inqvirj.  editions  secures  the  text  from  corruption.  As 
printed  books  cannot  be  altered  by  the  pen,  any  material 
change  of  the  text  becomes  impossible  or  nugatory.  The 
MSS.  of  printed  books  are  now  committed  therefore  without 
fear  of  falsification  **  to  the  immortal  custody  of  the  press." 

9.  There  are  still  extant,  for  example,  printed  copies  of  the 
Printed  ^^^  Testament  in  Hebrew,  dated  Soncino,  a.d. 
cupiesof  the  1488,  and  BjixisB,  Aj>.  1494.  A  copy  of  the  year 
A.?I^8^  1488  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
>5i6.  iQ  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  is  the  identical  copy 
(dated  1494),  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation. 
There  are  extant  also  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
dated  Basil,  1516,  edited  by  Erasmus,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
dated  Alcala  or  Complutum  (in  Spain),  15 14.  On  being  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  with  modem  editions,  these  copies 
are  found  to  agree  in  the  main.  They,  therefore,  prove  by  a 
single  step,  the  existence  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  15th  century. 
They  prove,  also,  that  the  text  of  modem  editions  has  not 
been  materially  impaired  during  the  last  350  years. 

10.  These  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
Textos  founded  upon  a  very  partial  examination  of  MSS. 
receptua.  foma  the  basis  of  the  Received  Text.  The  first 
edition  of  that  text  was  printed  in  1624,  by  Elzevir.  Besides 
the  two  editions  just  named,  he  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  editions  of  Stephens  (Paris,  1546),  and  of  Beza 
(Gren.  1565),  but  did  not  introduce  from  them  many  important 
readings. 

11.  At  the  time  these  volumes  were  printed,  there  were  MS. 
MSS.  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  most  of  the  public 
Scriptures,  libraries  of  Europe.  They  form,  with  the  writings 
IJ57  to  the  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  other  ecclesiastical  authors  of 
401  century.  ^^^  middle  ages,  the  bulk  of  most  library  catalogues 
of  the  15th  century.  Dr.  Kennicott  collated  630  of  these  MSS. 
for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  De  Rossi  collated 
734  more.  And  upwards  of  600  MSS.  have  been  examined  for 
recent  editions  of  the  Gree^  Te^itament. 
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I 2a  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  classics,  twenty,  or 
Compared  ten  MSS.  are  deemed  amply  siifl&cient  to  form  an 
"S  mS^"  accurate  text :  fifteen  MSS.  of  Herodotus  are  known 
of  Classics,  to  critics,  of  which  the  most  ancient  belongs  to  the 
loth  century :  and  this  is  a  feir  average  of  the  ancient  MSS. 
of  classic  authors.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  advantage 
in  this  respect,  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
number  of  MSS.  has  afforded  ample  provision  for  restoring 
the  text  to  its  original  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
absolute  security  against  extensive  corruptions. 

13.  The  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  now  extant,  were 
most  of  them  written  between  the  years  a.d.  iooo, 
MSS.  and  of    and  A.D.  1457.  Some,  however,  belong  to  the  8th  and 
Greek.  ^^j^  centuries,  among  which  are  two  of  the  MSS, 

(Nos.  634,  503),  lately  in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Rossi,  by 
whom  the  various  readings  they  contain  were  published. 
The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Septuagint  or 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old,  are  earlier  still.  The  Alexan- 
drian MS.  (Codex  Alexandrinus,  called  A  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  other  critics),  now  in  the  British  Museum,  com- 
prising in  four  volumes,  small  foHo,  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, must  have  been  written  before  the  close  of  the  5th 
century.  The  Vatican  MS.  (called  B),  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  belongs  to  the  4th,  as  does  probably 
the  Codex  Cottonianus  (I),  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  various  readings  of  the  whole  being 
preserved  in  the  works  of  Archbishop  Usher.  The  Codex  Re- 
gius, or  Ephremi  (C),  so  called  from  the  author  whose  works 
were  written  over  it,  the  parchment  being  what  is  called  a 
rescript  (or  "twice-written,"  in  Greek  palimpsest,  or  "rubbed 
again,")  belongs  to  the  6th  century.  The  Codex  Bezse  (D), 
given  by  the  reformer  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
belongs  (in  the  opinion  of  Wetstein)  to  the  5th  century ; 
critics  who  give  it  least  antiquity,  assigning  it  to  the  6th  or  7th. 

14.  A  Virgil  in  the  Vatican,  claims  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the 

4th  century  ;  but  generally,  the  MSS.  of  the  classics 
with  MSS.  of  belong  to  periods  between  the  loth  and  the  15th 
^^'**®^**'  centuries.  In  antiquity,  therefore,  as  in  numbers, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures. 

15.  As  we  reach  the  time  of  the  earliest  MSS,  of  the  Scrip- 
dotations     tures,  another  kind  of  evidence  presents  itself  no  less 
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^  Scrip-  impressive  :  namely,  the  quotations  of  Scripture, 
eccMastkai  and  references  to  it,  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
-jy^  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  the  Rabbinical  para- 
□Ature.  phrases.  The  references  of  classic  authors  one  to 
another,  though  sufficient  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  the 
works  quoted  from,  form  a  very  inadequate  provision  for  cor- 
recting the  text  of  each.  They  are  generally  in  the  way  of 
allusion  only  to  some  &ct  or  passage.  Even  when  the  re- 
ferences are  more  pointed,  they  are  generally  so  loosely  made 
as  to  be  of  little  critical  value.  In  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures the  case  is  entirely  different.  They  are  generally  made 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers 
being  introduced,  and  forming  the  subject  of  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, or  of  important  practical  teaching. 

1 6.  Looking  first  at  quotations  from  the  New  Testament^  we 
Qnotationsin  have  in  the  5th  century  the  writings  of  Theodoret 
Cent  v.-fi.  Qf  Cyprus,  in  Syria>  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  on 
most  of  the  Old  Testament.  Still  earlier,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria wrote  on  the  Prophets,  and  on  John.  In  the  4th 
century,  Chrysostom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  the  same  century,  belongs  also 
the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  In  the  and  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, we  have  the  writings  of  Origen  and  Theophihis,  of 
Antioch :  fragments  of  each  remain  (though  of  the  second,  in 
Latin  only),  and  are  often  quoted  by  later  writers.  In  the 
2nd  century,  we  have  the  writings  also  of  Irenseus,  and  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Not  less  important  are  the  writings 
of  Jerome,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture  in  the  4th 
century.  To  the  same  century  belong  also  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Augustine.    For  a  complete  list,  see  page  86. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  authors  of  the  early  age  of  the 
Nnxnber  of  Christian  Church.  In  not  less  than  one  hundred 
qnotadoiw.  jyj^  eighty  ecclesiastical  writers  (whose  works  are 
still  extant),  are  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  intro- 
duced ;  and  so  numerous  are  they,  that  from  the  works  of  those 
who  flourished  before  the  7th  century,  the  whole  text  of  the 
New  Testament  (it  has  been  justly  said),  might  have  been 
recovered,  even  if  the  originals  had  since  perished.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and  he  confirms  this  state- 
ment. 

17.  A  similar  process  of  investigation  into  the  HobxeNV  \>e^\» 
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^  carries  us  to  the  era  of  our  Lord.    The  Targum. 

or  interpretation  of  Onkelos,  translates  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Chaldaic  Hebrew  (though  of  the  purest  order),  and 
was  written  about  sixty  years  before  Christ.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets  and  historical  books,  was  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  4th 
century,  Joseph  the  Blind  wrote  a  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa ; 
and  a  little  later,  various  similar  versions  of  other  parts  of 
Scripture  were  published.  These  Targums,  ten  in  all,  are  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  text  of  Scripture,  being  (espe- 
cially the  first),  very  literal  paraphrases  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
18.  To  corroborate  this  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
New  Testament^  and  to  carry  still  further  back  the  evidence 
on  the  Old,  we  have  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
VereionB  ^  the  9th  century,  a  version  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Snuoy^to*  Slavonic,  or  old  Russian  language  (of  great  critical 
the  ist.  value),  was  published.  In  the  6th  century,  was 
completed  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Georgian.  In  the 
5th,  a  version  into  Armenian,  under  the  care  of  Miesrob,  the 
inventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet :  and  also  into  Gothic, 
under  Ulphilas.  In  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  all  the  New 
Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  were  translated  into  Coptic 
(or  Memphitic),  the  language  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  Copts  being 
Egyptian  Christians  :  and  also  into  Sahidic  (or  Thebaic),  the 
language  of  Upper  E|gypt.  In  the  4th  century  a  translation 
was  made  into  Ethiopic,  the  language  spoken  in  Ethiopia,  the 
country  of  Candace  and  the  modern  Abyssinia.  Several  of 
these  versions  were  made  from  the  Septuagint,  some  from 
the  Syriac,  and  a  few  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  Peshito  (or  literal)  Syriac  version  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures  belongs  probably  to  the  ist  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  general  use  among  the  Syrian 
churches  in  the  year  378,  and  is  then  quoted  by  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  as  the  version  generally  received,  and  so  ancient  as  to 
require  frequent  explanation.  The  true  Philoxenian  or  New 
Syrian  belongs  to  the  6th  century,  and  the  Haraclean  (com- 
monly called  the  Philoxenian)  to  the  7th.  Both  versions  take 
their  name  from  the  persons  under  whose  sanction  they  were 
made.  The  Peshito  being,  as  its  name  implies,  very  literal,  is 
of  great  value  in  determining  the  original  text. 
Nor  for  this  purpose  is  the  Vulgate  itself  of  small  im- 
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Vuisate  portanoe.  The  text  it  contains  was  made  by  Jerome 
about  the  year  385.  Part  of  it,  including  the  New 
Testament,  he  took  from  an  older  Latin  version  called  the  old 
Italic,  which  is  quoted  by  Tertulhan  in  the  year  220 ;  but  the 
greater  part  he  himself  translated  from  the  original  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  version  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Latin  Church,  and  was  the  first  book  ever  printed.  The 
present  text  is  very  corrupt. 

Still  more  ancient  than  most  of  these  are  the  versions  of 
Greek  ^^  ^^cl  Testament  by  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Theo- 

veraiona.  dotion,  and  the  Seventy.  The  whole  were  in  the 
hands- of  Origen  in  the  year  228  a.d^  and  were  used  by  him 
in  revising  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished them  all  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  and  Qreek 
letters  in  what  was  hence  called  his  Hexapla  or  Six-columned 
Bible.  The  version  of  Aquila  was  made  about  the  year  160 
for  the  use  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  160),  and  L:«n8eus  (a.d.  176).  It  is  extremely  literal,  and 
was  read  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  The  version  of 
Theodotion  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  same  authors.  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  of  later 
date,  and  is  expressed  in  plain  elegant  language  without  being 
a  literal  translation.  These  three  texts  are  now  lost,  but  their 
important  variations  are  preserved  in  the  Hexaplarian  text  of 
the  Seventy,  published  by  Montfaucon  at  Paris,  1713. 

The  version  of  the  Seventy  (so  called  perhaps  from  the 
number  of  ti-anslators  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
^  gaged  in  making  it)  is  the  most  ancient  of  aU.    It 

has  generally  been  received  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  is 
more  frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
Hebrew,  and  was  in  common  use  both  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  early  Christian  churches.  The  first  reference  to  it  is 
by  Aristobulus  who  lived  in  the  2nd  century  before  Christ. 
The  most  probable  date  of  the  completion  of  the  translation' 
is  about  the  year  285  b.  c,  when  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  were  kings  of  EgypW 

'  Hody  (on  the  authority  of  Clement  and  Eusebius),  XJBher, 
Walton^  Eichhom,  and  others,  do  not  materially  differ  in  the  date  they 
assign  to  it.  Some  (De  Wette  and  others)  suppose  that  it  was  written 
by  different  authors  and  at  different  times  ;  though  it  is  agreed  that 
the  whole  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  b.  c.  130. 

b3 
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19.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  evideuce  by  which  it  is 
^^  proved  that  in  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian 

era  {and  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  two 
centuries  earher),  there  existed  and  were  known  throughout 
the  Roman  world  books  called  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  written 
by  inspired  men,  and  that  the  present  text  of  the  Bible  is 
identical  with  the  text  which  these  books  contained. 

20.  These  remarks  apply  without  exception  to  the  books  of 
Homoiogou-  *^®  01<i  Testament,  and  to  twenty  out  of  the 
"a«n*-  twenty-seven  of  the  New.  These  twenty  are  the 
AntUego-  fouT  Gbspels,  the  Acts,  the  !E^istles  of  Paul  (ex- 
°^°*'  cept  that  to  the  Hebrews),  and  the  first  Epistles 
of  John  and  Peter.  These  twenty  books  were  universally 
received  as  genuine,  and  were  therefore  called  Homoiogou- 
mena  (L  e,  acknowledged).  The  other  seven  books  were  dis- 
puted  for  a  time  by  particular  churches,  and  were  therefore 
styled  Antilegomena  (or  disputed).  After  a  deUberate  exami- 
nation, however,  they  were  at  last  received  as  genuine,  the 
very  delay  proving  the  closeness  of  the  scrutiny  which  their 
claims  had  imdergone. 

21.  Decisive  as  these  facts  are,  they  give  a  very  inadequate 
Facts  more  idea  of  the  amount  of  proof  of  which  the  genuine- 
dedaive  gtiu.  ngss  of  the  Scriptures  is  susceptible.  The  MSS. 
are  innumerable.  They  belong  to  all  ages :  and  many  of  them 
are  very  ancient.  They  have  been  kept  for  centuries  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world^  under  the  custody  of  opposing  sects, 
and  in  circumstances  that  made  extensive  or  important  altera- 
tions impossible.  The  possessors  of  these  MSS.  deemed  them 
of  the  highest  value,  and  professed  to  Hve  under  the  influence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  them.  Copyists  preserved  them 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  counting  every  letter  of  every  book, 
and  registering  the  very  tittles  of  the  law.  How  remarkable, 
how  decisive  as  an  evidence  of  Divine  care,  that  while  all  the 
libraries  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  containing  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  examined,  all  ancient  versions 
extant  compared,  the  MSS.  of  aU  countries  from  the  3id  to 
the  1 6th  century  collated,  the  commentaries  of  all  the  Fathers 
again  and  again  investigated,  nothing  has  been  discovered, 
not  even  a  single  general  reading  which  can  set  aside  any  im- 
portant passage  hitherto  received  as  genuine.  This  negative 
conclusion,  that  our  Bible  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
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Bible  of  the  PrimitiYe  Ghurdi  is  indeed  an  ample  reoompense 
for  all  the  labour  and  time  which  have  been  devoted  to  these 
pursuits. 

22.  To  give  the  reader  a  just  conception  of  the  expression 
Effect  of  ^**  ^^^  Bible  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
▼ariouB  Bible  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  may  notice  what 
'®****°*^       the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  involve . 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bohans,  for  example,  which  contains 
Epistle  to  433  verses,  there  are  at  most  four  passages,  the 
^^""'"•ns.  meaning  of  which  is  modified  by  readings  which 
Griesbach  deems  of  weight : — 

In  ch.  7.  6,  for  '*t?uit  being  dead  in  which  we  were  held,"  he 
reads  "  We  being  dead  to  that  in  which  we  were  held :"  a  difference  iu 
the  original  between  0  and  e.    So  some  editions  of  the  tex.  rec. 

In  ch.  II.  6,  he  omits  the  latter  half  of  the  verse. 

In  ch.  12.  II,  he  reads  '*  time  "  for  "  Lord;"  mif  for  »ft. 

In  ch.  16.  5,  he  reads  the  first  fruits  of  Asia  for  Aohaia. 

These  are  the  only  corrections  that  affect  the  sense,  and  they 
are  all  uhimportant.  To  make  them  he  examined  all  the 
principal  MSS.  already  named,  no  others,  and  30  from  Mount 
Athos  collated  by  Matthsei,  who  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Bussia  and  Asia  for  this  purpose^ 
Epistle  to  In  Qalatians  the  important  corrections  are  three 

Galatians.        onlv ' 

In  ch.  4.  1 7,  for  you  in  the  second  clause  he  reads  ti8  .*  a  change  in 
the  original  of  one  letter. 

In  ch.  4.  36,  he  omits  the  word  ''  all" 

In  ch.  5.  19,  he  omits  the  word  "adultery" 

Corrections  which  make  no  difference  in  the  sense. 

In  the  7959  verses  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  not  more 
jiew  than  ten  or  twelve  various  readings  of  great  im- 

Teatament.  portance,  and  these  affect  not  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  but  only  the  number  of  proof  passages  in  which  the 
doctrines  are  revealed. 

The  important  various  readings  sanctioned  by  Qriesbach 
are  the  following : — 

In  Acts  8.  3  7,  he  omits  the  verse. 
In  Acts  9.  6,  he  omits  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
In  Acts  20.  28,  for  *'  the  church  of  God"  he  reads  "the  church  of 
the  Lord,"  a  dbange  dependioig  on  one  letter  K  for  6, 
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In  Phil.  4.  13,  for  "through  Christ,"  he  reads  "through  ffim," 

In  I  ^im.  3.  16,  for  "  Ood  manifest,"  he  reads  "  who  was:"  a  dif- 
ference arising  &om  the  supposed  omission  of  a  mark  in  one  of  the 
two  letters  of  the  word — o  for  e. 

In  Jaa.  2, 18,  for  "  6^  thy  works,"  he  reads  "without  thy  works," 
as  do  many  copies  of  the  English  version. 

In  I  John  5.  7,  8,  he  omits  from  "in  heaven,"  to  "in  earth." 

In  Jude  4,  he  omits  "  God." 

In  Rev.  8.  13,  for  "angel,"  he  reads  "eagle." 

These  corrections  axe  all  sanctioned,  except  Acts  20.  28,  and 
I  Tim.  3.  16,  by  Scholz  and  Hahn.  In  these  two  passages  both 
writers  agree  with  the  common  text,  as  they  do  much  more 
frequently  than  Griesbach  in  other  unimportant  readings. 

Several  of  the  readings  of  GriaBbach,  though  not  theologically 
important,  remove  difficulties  from  the  present  text. 

23.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  a  careful  examiner  has  noted 
Old  1314  various  readings  of  value.  Of  these,  566  are 
Testament,  adopted  in  the  English  version  ;  147  of  the  whole 
affect  the  sense,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  theologically  im- 
portant :  generally  they  correct  a  date  or  complete  'the  sense. 
See  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus,  Lond.  1821. 

24.  The  writings  of  Terence  (six  pieces  only)  contain  30,000 

variations,  and  they  have  been  copied  many  times 
less  frequently  than  the  New  Testament.  We  may 
well  acquiesce,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Bengel,  who,  after 
laborious  research  into  these  topics,  wrote  to  his  scholar 
Beuss,  "  Eat  the  Scripture  bread  in  simplicity,  just  as  you  have 
ity  and  do  not  be  disturbed  if  here  and  there  you  find  a  grain 
of  sand  which  the  mill-stone  may  have  suffered  to  pass.  If 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been  so  often  copied,  were 
absolutely  without  variations,  this  would  be  so  great  a  miracle 
that  faith  in  them  would  be  no  longer  faith.  I  am  astonished, 
on  the  contrary,  that  from  all  these  transcriptions  there  has 
not  resulted  a  greater  number  of  various  readings."* 


But  many  expressions  have  already  been  employed  which 
need  to  be  explained.  If  their  meaning  be  clear,  yet  is  there 
much  to  be  said  in  relation  to  them  before  the  reader  is  tho- 
roughly prepared  to  imderstand  aU  they  involve.    The  general 

*  Quoted  by  Qaussen  in  his  "Theopneustia." 
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conclusion  that  our  Bible  is,  op  the  whole,  as  inspired  writers 
left  it,  is  undoubted;  but  the  Bible-student  often  requires 
materials  for  closer  inquiry.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  volume 
— Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek^-of  the  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  various  readings  of  the  sacred  text. 

'  Sec.  3.  The  Original  Languages  of  Scripture, — Hebrew  and 
the  Shemitish  Languages  generally. 

25.  The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Old  Testa- 
^^         ment  is  written,  was  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 

or  Israelites  during  their  independence.  The  people 
themselves  were  known  among  other  nations  by  the  name  of 

Hebrews  and  Jews,  not  by  the  name  of  Israelites. 

The  epithet  of  Hebrew,  however,  was  not  applied 
to  their  language  till  the  days  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (b.c.  130). 
It  occurs  first  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  it  means,  not  the  old 
Hebrew,  hut  the  Aramaean,  or  Syro-AramsBan.  This  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament.  Josephus 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  name  Hebrew 
language  {rXHtrtra  riav  '£/3pdcaiv)  to  the  old  Hebrew,  and  this 
is  the  uniform  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  his  writings.  The 
Targums  call  the  Hebrew  **  the  holy  tongue,"  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  language  of  Canaan,  or  the  Jews* 
language.    Isa.  19.  18  :  36.  13. 

26.  That  the  Hebrew  language  was  the  common  tongue  of 
Really  Canaan  and  Phcenicia  is  generally  admitted  ;  a  con- 
Phoenician,     clusion  Supported  by  several  facts. 

(r.)  The  Canaanitish  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in 
Scripture  ore  genuine  Hebrew^  as  Abimelech,  Melchizedek,  Salem, 
&c. 

(2.)  Fragments  of  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  tongues  which 
still  remain  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  preserved  in  Roman  and 
Greek  writers,  are  Hebrew.  Augustine  and  Jerome  both  testify, 
moreover,  that  the  Carthaginian  spoken  in  their  time  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  Hebrew  words,  while  there  is  evidence  that  Carthage  was 
founded  by  Phoenicians,  who  left  Canaan  before  the  Jews  could 
have  resided  long  in  their  country. 

(3.)  The  silence  of  Scriptiure  respecting  any  difference  between 

'  See  Preface. 
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the  language  of  Canaanites  and  Hebrews  is  also  remarkable.  They 
both  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  yet  no  difference  of  speech  is  noticed, 
though  the  difference  between  tiie  language  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
(Psa.  8i.  5 :  114.  i)  is  noticed,  and  even  between  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aramaean  used  by  the  Assy- 
rians (Isa.  36.11);  and  of  the  Eastern  Aramsean  used  by  the  Chaldees 
(Jer.  5.  15).  It  may  be  added  that  the  Hebrew  of  Abraham's  day 
was  probably  closely  allied  to  the  original  tongue,  if  it  were  not 
itself  identi^  with  it.  This  conclusion  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
proper  names  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  These  names  are 
all  significant  in  Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  in  that  tongue  always 
explains  the  reason  why  they  were  given.  See  Havemick's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  134:  see  also  Oesenius'  Monum. 
Phoenicia. 

27.  The  Hebrew,  or  modem  Phoenician,  as  we  may  call  it, 
belongs  to  the  Shemitish  family  of  languages,  and  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  other  members  of  that  family,  both 
in  matter  and  in  form.    The  other  members  are  the  following, 

28.  The  Aramaean.    Of  the  old  Aramsean,  as  spoken  while 

Hebrew  was  a  living  tongue,  we  have  no  remains. 

But  there  have  been  discovered,  near  Palmyra, 
some  inscriptions  in  this  language,  which  were  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  language  was 
spoken  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  See  Gen.  31.  47,  and 
Jer.  10.  II. 

29.  From  this  common  root  sprang  the  Chaldee  or  Eastern 
Chaidee  and  Aramaean,  spoken  in  Chaldsea  and  Babylon,  and  the 
Syriac.  Syriac,  or  Western  Aramaean,  spoken  in  JSTorthem 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  itself.  The 
Chaldee  is  known  only  from  Jewish  memorials — ^the  Scriptures 
and  the  Targums.  The  purer  style  of  Onkelos  is  called  the 
Babylonian  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  language  of  the 
later  Targums,  which  has  been  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pales- 
time  dialect,  and  which  is  really  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaean  or  Syriac.  What  is  now  called  Syriac  is  new  Ara- 
maean, as  formed  or  spoken  by  the  Christians  of  Emessa  and 
its  neighbourhood.  This  tongue  early  produced  a  literature 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology,  and  is  still  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Syrian  Christians.  Chaldee  is  the 
language  of  part  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  :*  as  Syriac  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 

'Ezra 4.  8:  6.  i8:  7.  12-26:  Dan.  3.  \:  7.  28. 
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30.  The  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and  Westem 
^^^^     Aramaean.     All  tl^e  ecclesiastical  matter  in  this 

tongue  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  in 
8ome  poems  edited  by  Qeseniua  (Leipsic,  1S24),  from  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum/ 

31.  Of  all  the  languages  yet  named,  the  Arabic  has  by  fur 
.  ^.  the  richest  mo<km  literature:  and  next  to  the 

Hebrew  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  Shemitish 
tongues.    It  is  still  spoken  in  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  in 
part  of  AJ&ica,    The  two  cldef  dialects  of  it  are  the 
Hnnyaritic,  formerly  spoken  in  Yemen,  and  now 
extinct^  and  the  Coreitic  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia, 
and  especially  at  Mecca.    This  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet^  and  is  still 
the  popular  dialect.    The  old  Arabic  differs  from  this  lan- 
guage in  its  forma,  which  are  more  various,  and  in  its  matter, 
which  is  more  copious. 
33.  A  colony  of  Arabians,  speaking  the  Himyaritic,  early 
settled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
Ethiopia,  and  introduced  their  language  into  that 
country.    This  language,  modi^ed  by  time  and  circumstances, 
is  the  ancient  Ethiopic,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Arabic. 
The  district  where  it  was  spoken,  is  the  modem  Abyssinia, 
and    Amharic,    or   Geez,   is   the   present  language  of  the 
people. 

33.  All  these  languages  are  of  value  in  guiding  the  student 
Utility  of  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
tolntemS^  the  original  tongue,  and  no  Hebrew  Lexicon  can 
tioiL  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  authority,  unless  com- 

piled with  a  constant  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  roots  of 
Hebrew  words  in  the  cognate  tongues.  It  is  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  these  tongues  that  the  superiority  of  modem 
lexicographers  chiefly  depends. 


.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  divided  into 
Htetoiy  of  three  periods,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiarities  of 
the  HfitHDew.   g^yle  and  idiom. 

'  At  Oxford  there  is  a  Liturgia  Damascena  in  Samaritan :  whence 
Gesenius  has  given  a  complete  view  of  Samaritan  theology.  De 
Sam.  Theol.,  Halle^  1833, 
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34.  (i.)  The  first  includes  the  language  as  spoken  in  the 
In  the  days  days  of  Moses,  and  as  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  In 
of  Moses.  those  books  are  forms  of  construction  and  phrase- 
ology not  found  elsewhere.  Words  are  introduced,  which 
seem  soon  afterwards  to  have  become  obsolete ;  or  they  are 
used  in  senses  which  early  became  unintelligible.  Sometimes 
a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  usage  is  important  only,  as  sup- 
plying evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  books ;  sometimes  it 
affords  access  to  the  meaning  of  particular  passages. 

(2.)  In  the  post-Mosaic  period  there  is  a  marked  change. 
The  Golden  N®"^  words  are  introduced ;  old  ones  seem  for- 
period.  gotten.    New  forms  of  expression  become  common, 

and  some  found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  gradually  discontinued ; 
a  process  which  goes  on  till  the  days  of  David,  who  writes  the 
language  in  great  purity  and  elegance.  To  this  period  belong 
the  writings  of  Solomon  and  the  books  of  Judges,  of  Samuel, 
and  of  Ruth.  The  older  prophets,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  write 
in  a  style  of  simplicity  and  harshness,  not  found  in  their  im- 
mediate successors  :  but  still  their  language  is  pure.  Isaiah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah,  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  style ;  and  the  Hebrew  is  generally  pure, 
though  in  some  of  them  as  in  Micah,  and  in  part  of  Isaiah, 
there  are  forms  of  speech  (chiefly  Aramaean),  that  bespeak 
the  admixture  of  a  foreign  element.  AU  these  writers  belong, 
however,  to  the  golden  period  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

(3.)  Zephaniah  (the  contemporary  of  Josiah)  Jeremiah, 
The  period  of  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel,  belong  to  the  third  period,  and 
the  decline.  aU  exhibit  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners : .  as  do  the  writings  that  appeared  during  or  imme- 
diately after  the  exile — Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah :  all  these 
writers  employ  words  and  phrases,  which  in  the  early  purer 
state  of  the  Hebrew  were  not  known.  The  later  prophets, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  again  write  in  purer  idiom, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Hebrew  having  become  during 
the  captivity,  a  written,  rather  than  a  spoken  tongue.  As 
they  wrote  their  predictions,  it  was  less  necessary  to  use  forms 
of  expression  which  were  familiar  chiefly  in  conversation. 
Their  predictions,  it  was  probably  the  part  of  the  prophets 
to  explain.* 

'*■  A  few  examples  will  explain  these  statements : 

'^  To  be  added  to  his  people  "  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Penta* 
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35.  Of  the  Hebrew  of  all  these  periods,  it  maj  be  remarked 

Pecoiiarity,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  roots ;  SO  that  words  have  often 
Few  roots,  secondary  or  analogical  meaninga  Many  phrases, 
therefore,  sound  strange  to  our  ears^  and  some  are  susceptible 
of  fanciful  interpretations. 

36.  These  facts  give  evidence  of  the  antiquity,  and  of  the 
importaaoe  successive  composition  of  different  parts  of  Scrip- 
ofSie facta,  ture.  They  also  illustrate  the  importance  of  as- 
certaming  the  meaning  attached  to  words  at  the  time  when 
each  writer  used  them,  before  investigating  their  meaning,  as 
eipplojed  in  later  or  earlier  times. 

teach,  meaning  "to  die."  "To  Bleep  with  his  fathelv"  is  the 
common  phrase  in  later  books.  The  word  "people"  is  always 
applied  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Jews.  In  the  prophets  the  mean- 
ing is  more  extended,  Hos.  9.  i :  Isa.  11.  10.  The  expi*ession 
''Arise,  0  Lord,"  was  at  first  used  in  lifting  up  and  carrying  the 
ark  as  a  prayer,  soliciting  the  Divine  presence.  In  the  Psalms  it 
often  means,  Assist  and  help. 

In  the  Pentateuch  there  are  many  words  and  forms  peculiar,  which 
however  are  translated  as  ordinary  words — }^  for  species,  22p  for 
3W  to  curse,  WT  for  property,  ^  ^  fine  linen,  for  p3  the  later 
word,  Ex.  26.  i:  I'Chron.  15.  27.    See  also  Qen.  15.  9:  Deut.  32. 11 

(m^  for  P),  Ex.  2.  20,  &c.  Of  such  phrases  Jahn  has  reckoned  in 
the  Pentateuch  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Foreign  words  are  all 
Egyptian,  Gen.  41.  2,  itf  (^HK):  41.  43,  where  Joseph  is  called 
''Saviour  of  the  world"  (Jerome).  See  Jablonski  Opera  i.  4;,  374: 
ii.  160,  and  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  Old  Testament,  i.  30-32. 

So  in  other  books.  Job  has  several  granmiatical  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, 3.  2  (p.  pual  ITlh),  4.  13 :  26. 14  (whisper),  4. 18  (hearer), 
5.  26:  30.  2  (age),  5.  2:  17.  7  (indignation).  Jerome  observed,  and 
Schultens  proved,  that  the  language  of  Job  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
Syriac  expressions,  and  also  in  AramaismB,  4.  2:  39.  9:  16.  19. 

For  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  later  writers,  see  i  Ohron.  21. 
23  (DOniD),  I  CJhron.  2.  13  C^t$),  Esther  4.  n  (tD*?1K^),  i  Chron. 

18.  5,  6 :  I  CJhron.  10.  12  (HMJ  for  H^ljl),  2  Chron.  11.  21  (71^^ 

K^3  for  n{^7,  (jfen.  4.  19).    For  Persian  words  see  Nahum  3.  17, 

captain,  or  satrap.    Esther  3.  9:  Ezra  5.  17,  treasures — ^gaz,  hence 
Gaza.    For  Assyrian  words,  see  proper  names,  Nebu — ^planet  Mer- 
cury :    Merodaoh — ^planet  Mars.     Chaldaisms  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. 
See  Havemick's  Introduction,  §§  31-35. 
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Hellenistic^  or  Eehrew-Qreeh  of  the  New  Testament,  and  LXX, 

37.  The  i6th  centuiy  witnessed  a  singular  discussion. 
New  Testa.  Erasmus  and  L.  Valla^  happening  to  affirm  that 
ment-Greek:  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  corrupted 
on^its^u^*^  with  Hebraisms,  both  of  words  and  idioms,  were 
character.  opposed  by  EL  Stephens  with  great  vehemence. 
In  his  preface  to  the  New  Testament  (a.d.  1576),  he  imdertook 
to  prove  that  the  Greek  of  the  inspired  writers  was  pure  and 
idiomatic.  A  long  controversy  springing  out  of  these  asser- 
tions, the  respective  parties  were  called  Purists  and  Hel- 
lenists, or  Hebraists.  The  topic  was  deemed  important  on 
several  grounds : 

1.  It  involved  questions  of  theology;  for,  if  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  be  inspired,  ought  they  not  to  write,  it  was  asked,  in  pure 
Greek  ?  Could  inspired  men  do  anything  as  such  that  was  ini' 
perfect. 

2.  On  the  other  side  it  was  deemed  important  as  a  question  of 
evidence ;  for,  if  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic, 
this  &ct  is  a  proof  that  it  was  written  by  Jews,  and  probably  in 
Judaea. 

3.  By  all  it  is  admitted  to  involve  an  important  canon  of  inter- 
pretation ;  for  if  the  dialect  of  the  New  Testament  is  peculiar,  the 
study  of  the  common  tongue  {h  xonri)  is  not  sufficient  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  LXX  is  likely,  it  was  held,  to  have  rules  and  principles  of 
its  own. 

38.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy, that  the  question  was  purely  one  of  facts,  and  was 
not  to  be  settled  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  such  considera- 
tions. The  truth  is,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
Really  Hei-  Hellenistic  :  a  truth,  which  once  ascertained,  sug- 
lenistlc.  gests  important  lessons.  The  perfection  of  in- 
spired composition  is  clearly  not  so  much  classic  purity,  as 
intelligibleness  and  adaptation  to  its  proper  end.  The  Greek 
of  Scripture  was  evidently  written  by  Hellenists,  i.e.,  by  Jews 
who  spoke  Greek,  and  whose  modes  of  thought  were  formed 
on  Hebrew  originals.  Hence,  important  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  record.  Hence,  also,  an  instructive  rule  of  in- 
terpretation. The  prime  source  of  biblical  interpretation,  is 
clearly  the  Bible  itself:  and  we  must  gather  thence^  as  £Ar  as 
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possible,  the  meaning  and  illustrations  of  its  terms.  These 
are  all  important  lessons,  but  the  hct  on  which  thej  are 
founded  must  first  be  established,  before  we  can  safely  apply 
them  ;  least  of  aQ  can  they  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  fsict  itseUl 
39.  Hie  Greek  tongue  is  itself  a  mixture  of  dialects.  The 
^^j^^^  Hellenians  or  Greeks,  consisted  originally  of  several 

Greek :  iu     tribes,  of  whom  two,  the  Dorians  and  ionians,  were 
***°*^'*-       chief. 
The  Doric  dialect  is  first  in  time  and  in  influence :  it  is 
rough  and  broad-sounding.  Among  its  chief  writers 
are  Pindar,  Sappho,  Theocritus,  and  Bion. 
The  Ionic  is  second  in  time.    It  is  soft  and  smooth,  was 
spoken  at  first  in  Attica,  and  then,  as  the  Ionians 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  in  that  district.    Among 
its  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Anacreon, 
The  Attic  was  formed  after  the  Ionians  left  Attica,  and  oc- 
cupies in  quality,  a  middle  place  between  the  Ionic 
and  Doria    The  chief  Greek  authors  wrote  in  this 
dialect :  Thucidydes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  .£schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes. 

After  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  destroyed  by  Philip  of 
Hellenic  Macedon,  these  dialects  were  blended,  and  the  Hel- 
or  ii  jcow^.  leiiic  or  common  dialect  was  formed,  of  which  the 
base  was  Attic. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  people  of  Macedon  and 

Alexandria  occupied  the  first  place  in  literature,  as  in  power, 

and  from  their  influence,  Macedonian  and  Alexan- 

AlexandxiAn.     i  •         •  i«  -i  •      /^  i 

dnan  idioms  became  common  m  Greece,  and  es- 
pecially in  Egypt  and  the  East. 

At  Alexandria,  many  Jews  resided.  There  the  Septuagint 
was  written,  and  as  the  writers  were  Jews,  the  Alexandrian 
Greek  which  they  spoke,  was  modified  so  as  to  embody  the 
thoughts  and  idioms  of  the  Hebrew.  And  this  is 
.the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  Hel- 
lenistic, or  more  properly,  Hebrew-Greek:  the  later  Greek, 
Elements  ^^^^  ^8,  chiefly  Attic,  with  a  mixture  of  other 
enumerated,  dialects,  and  the  whole  modified  by  Jews  who  had 
resided  in  Alexandria,  and  in  Palestine.  Hence  words  and 
phrases  from  foreign  sources,  AramsBan,  Latin,  Persian, 
Egyptian :  hence  words  peculiar  in  their  orthography,  or 
form,  in  their  inflexion  or  gender :  hence  words  common,  to 
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the  ancient  dialect^,  but  not  usual  in  the  Hellenic,  and  hence 
also  words  and  phrases  in  senses  pecuHarlj  Jewish  or  Christian. 

Aramsean  expressions  may  be  seen,  Mark  14.  36  (abba).  Acts  i.  19 
(field  of  blood),  Mark  3.  17  (sons  of  thunder),  Matt.  5.  22  (vain, 
foolish).  Latin  words.  Matt.  10.  29  :  18.  28:  5.  26:  17.  25:  27.27, 
65:  26.  53:  Mark  15.  39:  Luke  19.  20:  John  2.  15  :  Acts  19.  12  : 
and  phrases.  Matt.  12.  14:  Mark  15.  15  :  Luke  12.  58  :  Acts  17.  9: 
Persian  expressions,  Matt.  27.  32  :  Acts  8.  27:  Matt.  2.  i:  Mark 
6.  11:  L'uke  23.  43  (paradise,  a  garden  of  beautiful  trees) :  Egyptian 
expressions.  Matt,  27.  59:  Luke  24.  12. 

For  a  full  account  of  grammatical  and  other  peculiarities,  see 
Planck's  Treatise  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Greek  style 
of  the  New  Testament,  Bib.  Kepository,  183 1,  p.  638.  See  also  a 
brief  account  in  M.  Stuart's  Syntax  of  the  New  Testament. 

40.  The  grand  lesson  taught  by  these  facts,  is  that  while 

we  need  a  knowledge  of  Greek  generally,  in  order 
to  read  the  New  Testament,  we  need,  in  order  to 
understand  it,  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  version.  So  essential  is  this  knowledge, 
that  a  merely  English  reader,  with  only  his  English  Bible, 
may  understand  the  New  Testament  better  than  the  scholar 
who  brings  to  the  investigation  of  a  particular  passage,  only 
classical  acquisitions. 

41.  For  aid  in  studying  Hebrew,  see  the  ordinary  grammars 
Aids  to  the  &nd  dictionaries  of  that  language.  In  studying 
nJwVJsS!  Hellenistic  Greek,  see  Winer's  Idioms :  any  good 
ment.  grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Thiersch  de 
Pentateuchi  Versione  Alexandrina.  The  "  Englishmen's  He- 
brew and  English,"  and  "  Greek  and  English  "  Concordances, 
are  of  great  value  to  a  mere  English  student.  The  careful 
study  of  the  LXX,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  New 
Testament,  is  of  course  the  best  aid. 

*  Sec.  3.  The  Manuscripts  of  Scripture, 

42.  In  speaking  of  the  MSS.  of  Scripture,  we  have  mentioned 

their  age,  and  their  compai*ative  value,  it  is  now 
the  age  of  necessary  to  state  the  facts  on  which  these  dis- 
^^^*  tinctions  rest.    How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  pos- 

sible to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  MS.,  often  fragmentary,  and 

*  SeePrefeuje. 
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How  ucer-     genenUj  exposed  to  influences,  which  canpot  have 
^^'"^  &iled  to  obscure  or  modify  the  evidence  of  its 

date  and  character. 

43.  In  answering  this  question,  it  maj  be  observed,  that  in 
^^^^  some  MSS.  the  date  is  inscribed  upon  them  ;  and 
flrom  dates  on  when  this  inscription  is  by  the  first  hand,  and 
tbeMS-itMit  Q^^  evidence  is  confirmatory,  it  is  r^;arded  as 
pretty  decisiye.  Such  inscriptions,  however,  are  never  found 
on  MSS.  earlier  than  the  loth  century. 

44.  Sometimes  the  traditional  or  known  history  of  a  MS. 
rvAnmi  •ffords  important  aid.  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  for 
known  hi»-  example,  was  given  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
*"y*  nople  (Cyril  Lucar),  to  Charles  i.,  with  the  tradition 
inscribed  upon  it  in  Arabic,  that  it  was  written  by  Thecla,  an 
Egyptian  princess,  who  lived  not  long  after  the  first  council 
of  Nice,  AJ>.  335 :  a  tradition  supported  by  internal  evidence. 

45.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  question  of  date  is  more 
Qeoenoiy  I7  intricate,  and  can  be  settled  only  after  a  careful 
™^Jj**  investigation  of  somewhat  abstruse  evidence,  sup- 
evideoce.  plied  by  the  material  on  which  the  MS.  is  written* 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  general  style  of  the  writing. 

46.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  were  written  on 

skins  tanned,  or  dyed  red  or  yellow.    In  use,  these 

mater^^on     skins  Were  generally  connected,  so  as  to  contain  on 

Sfte  are*^   one  rcU  or  volume,  *  an  entire  portion  of  the  Bible, 

written.         as  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Prophets.    Some  of  the 

s^*°*-  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  world  are  copies  of  the 

Pentateuch  in  this  form. 

Next  in  durability  was  the  parchment  of  the  ancients,  so 

called  &om  Pergamos,  the  town  where  it  was  first 

made.    Most  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us, 

earlier  than  the  6th  century,  are  on  this  material. 

Sometimes  tables  of  wood^  or  of  stone,  called  caudices  or 

codices,  were  employed :    hence  the  term  codex 

came  to  be  applied  to  a  MS.  on  any  material.    For 

legal  purposes,  where  durability  was  important,  the  use  of 

^^  such  tables  was  very  frequent,  and  jfrom  this  cir- 

cumstance  a  system  of  laws  was  called  a  code, 

'  Isa.  8.  i:  Jer.  36.  2:  Zech.  5.  i. 

^  Ex.  32.  15:  Deiit.  6.  9:  Isa.  30.  8:  Hab.  2.  2:  Luke  i.  63: 
a  Cor.  3.  3. 
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These  tables  were  written  on  in'their  natural  state  (or  when 
used  for  temporary  purposes  covered  with  wax),  with  an  iron 

needle  called  a  stylus.     From  the  name  of  this 

instrument  our  term  style  is  taken. 
For  many  ages  the  article  most  in  use  was  made  from  the 

papyrus,  or  flag  of  ^gjpt.    By  the  Bomans  espe- 

ciaJly  this  manufacture  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. Towsuds  the  end  of  the  pth  century,  however,  the 
papyrus  was  very  much  superseded  by  paper  made  from  the 
cotton  plant  (not  unlike  the  present  paper  of  India  and  China) ; 

and  a  little  later,  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries, 
P&D6r 

'  old  linen  was  substituted  in  the  manufacture  for 

the  raw  material 

Notices  of  these  different  materials  occur  occasionally  in 
These  ancient  profane  writers.    Herodotus  mentions  the 

™A*^'8  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  roughly  dressed  as  being 
by  andent  used  by  the  lonians  (v.  58).  Pausanias  says  that 
authors.  -^e  saw  in  Boeotia  the  works  of  Hesiod  engraved  on 
lead  (ix.  31).  Boman  laws  were  often  written  on  tables  of 
brass,  and  Pliny  states  that  papyrus  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Trojan  war  (b.c.  1184),  Nat.  His.  xii.  21-29.  "Libros 
linteos,"  books  of  cotton  cloth,  are  also  mentioned  by  Livy. 
The  materiia  47.  MSS.  on  all  these  materials  are  known  to  the 
Jg^^  the  antiquarians,  and  from  the  material  an  inquirer  is 
age.  aided  in  ascertaining  their  age  and  origm. 

48.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  writing,  the  dates  of 
which  are  known,  are  books  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii.  These  cities  were  destroyed  a.d.  79. 
The  books  recently  found  there  are,  at  latest,  of 
writing  and  that  date,  and  consist  of  sheets  of  the  papyrus, 
^JJJy^^  connected  together  with  gum  and  rolled.  The 
MSS.  of         writing  runs  across  the  volume,  is  in  capital  or 

°*^  '  uncial  letters,  without  any  division  of  words  or 
sentences,  without  accents  or  ornaments,  and  with  but  very 
few  pause  marks.  These  books  give  evidence  of  the  most 
ancient  style  of  writing,  and  are  older  than  any  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures. 

In  the  Imperial  hbrary  of  Vienna  there  is  a  copy  of  an 
MS.  of  ancient  work  by  Dioscorides,  the  copy  written  for 

Dioscorides.    ^he  daughter  of -one  of  the  early  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  certainly  belonging  to  the  5th  century.    It 
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agrees  in  the  shape  of  its  letters,  and  in  the  absence 
Tett  of  age.  ^^  ^  ornaments  and  marks,  with  the  MSS.  of  Her- 
colaneum.     These  peouhorities  suggest  important  tests  of 

age. 
49.  In  the  earliest  times  the  New  Testament  was  divided 

j)(^igi^  ^f  into  three  parts :  the  Gospels  (to  evayycXiov),  the 
2]*J^  Epistles  and  Acts  (ro  *ATotrr6\iKoyy  and  the  Reve- 
tastof  age.  lation  (//  airoicaXv\f/cc).  In  the  3rd  century  the 
Gospels  were  divided  into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  the  longer 
called  rirXoi,  or  breves ;  the  shorter  xf^aXaca,  or  capitula. 
The  latter  were  originally  introduced  by  Ammonius,  and  were 
thence  called  Ammonian  sections.  In  the  4th  century  they 
were  in  common  use  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  these  sections 
Eusebius  adapted  his  tables  of  references,  called  from  him  the 
Eusebian  Canons  (a.d.  315-340). 

5a  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  (360),  Chrysostom 
lUamioatioQ  speaks  of  the  practice  of  writing  biblical  MSS.  on 
a  test  of  age.  ^i^q  finest  parchment  and  in  letters  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  already  introduced. 

Various  51.  In  the  year  458  Euthalius  published  an  edi- 

other  tests,  tion  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he  gave,  for 
Euthaiian,  the  first  time,  the  contents  of  the  chapters.  In 
action  of  ^^Q  j^g  divided  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  into  sec- 
tions. He  himself  states  also  that  he  introduced 
accents ;  accents  into  MSS.  copied  under  his  supervision, — 
a  custom,  however,  which  did  not  become  common  till  the 
subscriptions  ^^^  Century.  He  also  added  to  the  books  of  the 
to  various  New  Testament  the  subscriptions  which  are  still 
'  found  in  the  English  version.    To  make  MSS.  more 

legible,  EuthaHus  further  divided  them  into  lines,  called  arrixoh 
stichometric  consisting  in  some  instances  of  as  many  letters  as 
divisions;  could  be  placed  in  the  width  of  a  page,  and  in 
others  of  as  many  words  as  could  be  read  uninterruptedly. 
This  style  of  writing  soon  became  common.  In  the  8th  cen- 
.  tury,  however,  the  lines  ceased  to  be  written  sepa- 

rately, and  were  indicated  only  by  dots.    In  the 
same  century  other  marks  of  punctuation  were  introduced, 
and  later  still  the  stichometrical  dots  were  omitted, 
fcnn  of  In  the  7th  century  lectionaries,  that  is,  MSS.  of 

letters;         Scripture  lessons  for  use  in  public  service,  were 
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kc^nary  multiplied,  and  about  the  same  time  the  letters  iu 
gospels;  which  MSS.  were  written  began  to  be  compressed 
and  slightly  inclined.  In  the  8th  century  these  changes  were 
stops ;  s^i^  more  marked ;  in  the  pth  the  note  of  interro- 

^^ ,  gation  and  the  comma  were  introduced  ;  in  the 

letter;  loth  the  cursive  style  of  writing  had  nearly  super- 

chapter  and  seded  the  uncial;  and  in  the  12th  the  present 
au't^te  of  division  of  chapters  and  verses  was  introduced  by 
®6®'  Hugo  de  Sancto. 

53.  From  these  facts  various  rules  are  deduced : — 
Negative  -^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  present  division  of  chapters  and 

results:         verses,  is  not  earher  than  the  lath  century  : 

A  MS.  on  cotton  is  not  earlier  than  the  nth  century ; 

A  MS.  in  cursive  character  than  the  loth  century : 

A  MS.  with  compressed  or  inclined  imcials,  or  with  notes 
of  interrogation*  or  commas,  than  the  9th  century  : 

A  MS.  systematically  punctuated,  or  marking  the  ortxot, 
with  points  or  with  ornamented  initials,  than  the  8th  century : 

A  MS.  in  uncial  letters,  divided  into  lines  or  accented,  or 
with  the  EuthaUan  divisions  or  titles  or  subscriptions,  than 
the  5th  century : 

A  MS.  with  Eusebian  canons,  than  the  4th  century. 

53.  These   rules  lead  (it  will  be  observed)  to  negative 

conclusions  only.    When  the  facts  are  applied  to 
ascertain  positive  results,  much  minute  inquiry  and 
skilfhl  criticism  is  necessary.    Full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  books  mentioned  below. 

On  the  whole  subject  see  Montfaucon's  Palseographia  Grseca.  Hug's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ch.  vi.  Scott  Porter's  Lectures 
on  Bib.  Grit.,  and  Michaelis*  Introduction  (4th  edit.),  vol.  ii. 

54.  These  results  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded 
Historv  of  ^®^®  reached  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
these  tests  after  protracted  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time  pro- 
^ucai  gress  was  made  in  other  processes  of  investigation, 
critidan  which  led  to  results  no  less  important.  These 
fTAjito New  results  wiU  be  best  understood  if  our  remarks  be 
Testament,     thrown  into  the  narrative  form. 

55.  The  received  texts  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  founded, 
The  textos  ^  ^^  hfkYe  seen  (par.  10),  on  the  texts  of  Erasmus 
reoeptns.       qj^^  of  the  Complutensian  editors.     Both  these 
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texts  were  printed  &om  modem  MSS^  aiid  therefore,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  authority  of  the  "  received  text"  is 
not  high. 

The  examination  of  early  MSS.  was  the  work  of  many  years. 
London         I^  began  with  the  London  Polyglot  (1657),  which 
Polyglot.        added  to  previous  editions  the  readings  of  sixteen 
MSS.,  and    supplied  the  renderings   of   ancient  versions. 
Q^Q^u^^g     Curcellseus  also   examined   several  MSS.  for  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  Elzevir  printed 
Dr.FeU.        i^  1658.    In  1675  Dr.  Fell  published  an  edition 
with  the  readings  of  forty  more,  and  selected  Dr.  Mill  to  com- 
plete a  more  thorough  revision  of  MSS.  and  versions.    To 
this  work  Dr.  Mill  devoted  thirty  years,  and  gave  in 
his  edition  the  readings  of  a  large  number  of  MSS. 
not  previously  examined,  and  also  the  readings  of  the  early 
Fathers.    In  1734  these  readings  were  further  augmented  by 
s^Qgei  the  labours  of  BengeL     Forty  years  after  Mill,  the 

edition  of  Wetstein  was  published  (i  751),  in  2  vols, 
foL    His  text  is  the  Keceived ;  but  he  appUes  the 
residts  of  his  inquiry  to  the  correction  in  notes  of  the  text 
wherever  he  deemed  it  faidty.    Upwards  of  forty  years  later 
still,  Qriesbach  applied  the  rules  and  investigations 
of  Wetstein  to  a  correction  of  the  text  itself 
(1796- 1 806),  and  added  many   various  readings  which  his 
own  inquiries  had  discovered. 
In  the  meantime  other  important  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge  had  been  made.     In   1782-8  Matthaei,  of 
Moscow,  published  an  edition,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  containing  the  readings  sanctioned  by  what  was  after- 
wards   called  the   ConstantinopoHtan   recension : 
while  Alter,  at  Vienna  (1786,  7),  Birch  and  Adler, 
in  Italy,  Moldenhauer  and  Tychsen,  in  Spain,  and  others  else- 
where, were  busy  completing  inquiries  which  were  to  supply 
Griesbach  with  the  materials  of  his  critical  apparatus.    The 
results  were  embodied  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  Birch,  at  Copenhagen. 

56.  On  comparing  the  evidence  which  these  investigations 
Griesbachs  disclosed,  Griesbach  found  (as  his  predecessors  had 
^^onof  intimated)  that  characteristic  readings  distin- 
wadings.  guished  certain  MS.  Fathers  and  versions,  and  that 
they  were  aU  divisible  into  three  classes ;  MSS.  &c.,  having  one 

c 
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set  of  readings,  being  said  by  him  to  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
fSunily  or  recension ;  those  with  another  set  to  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan ;  and  those  with  another  set  to  the  Western. 

This  conclusion,  supposing  it  well  founded,  was  a  most 
Its  important  discovery.   It  changed  the  whole  science, 

importance.  Hitherto  the  reading  favoured  by  most  MSS.  had 
been  regarded  as  having  the  best  evidence  on  its  side  ;  but 
from  this  time  not  the  number  of  individual  MSS.  in  favour  of  a 
reading,  but  the  number  of  families,  became  the  great  question. 

In  later  times  Scholz,  who  devoted  many  years  to  this 
Schoiz'B  work,  divided  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
division.  j^^  jnto  five,  and  then  finally  into  two  fiuniUes,— • 
the  Alexandrian,  which  includes  the  Western  of  Griesbach, 
and  the  Constantinopolitan.  Of  the  three  classes,  Griesbach 
himself  attached  most  importance  to  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  famihes ;  Scholz,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  read- 
ings of  the  Constantinopolitan  ;  Hahn  and.Lachmann,  it  may 
be  added,  agree  in  substance  with  Scholz,  but  attach  import- 
ance, the  first  to  internal  evidence,  and  the  second  to  the 
antiquity  of  MSS. 

57.  It  must  be  added  that  though  later  inquiries  have  not 
set  aside  this  principle  of  classification,  they  have  thrown 
doubt  upon  it.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  Griesbach's 
conclusions  be  not  an  instance  of  those  hasty  generalizations 
which  impede  almost  as  much  as  they  aid  the  progress  of 
true  science.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  inquiries 
of  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Dublin.  Proposals  have  been  for  some 
time  before  the  world  for  the  publication  of  a  text  founded 
not  on  famihes  of  MSS.,  but  on  the  readings  sanctioned  by 
the  most  ancient  authorities.  Dr.  Bentley  first  suggested  this 
principle.  Lachmann  has  practically  acted  upon  it  to  a  large 
extent ;  and  Dr.  Tregelles  now  proposes  to  adhere  to  it  strictly 
in  his  intended  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Whether 
antiquity  aZone,  however,  is  a  satisfactory  test,  may  be  gravely 
questioned.  The  earhest  transcribers  were  subject  to  local 
influences  as  well  as  the  later.  Cursive  manuscripts,  of  late 
date,  may  be  accurate  copies  of  very  early  ones,  which  are  now 
lost,  and  their  testimony  is  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and,  more- 
over, if  there  be  any  groimd  for  the  division  of  MSS.  into 
famihes,  mere  antiquity  may  be  like  mere  numbers,  a  delusion 
and  snare. 
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59.  In  addition  to  these  uncial  MSS.  Griefibach  has  given 

Total  the  numbers,  contents,  and  dates  of  336  cursive 

™^         MSS.,  I  to  236  ;  Matthaei  of  23  more,  237  to  259 ; 

eumined.      Scholz  of  270,  which  he  for  the  first  time  collated 

dther  in  whole  or  in  part^  260  to  469.    Particulars  may  be 

Been  in  the  introductory  explanations  of  the  editions  of  the 

Kew  Testament  by  Griesbach,  Matthsei,  Scholz,  and  Tischen- 

dorf ;  also  in  Home  ii.,  part  i,  ch.  iii,  §  2,  and  partly  in  Scott 

Porter's  Criticism,  p.  304. 

Of  Lectionaries,  Scholz  enumerates  176  Gospels,  and  48  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  (PraxapostoH).  Of  the  former,  one 
(No.  135)  is  referred  by  him  to  the  6th  century,  and  most 
to  periods  between  the  loth  and  15th. 

Scholz  enumerates  in  all, — 

TJndal  MSS.       Corrive  MSS. 
Of  Gospels  ...         37  469 

Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  8  192 

Paul's  Epistles    ...  9  346 

Revelation  ...  3  88 

Many  other  codices  have  never  been  collated,  of  which  31 
Others  still  ^tre  enumerated  by  Home  as  existing  in  hbraries  in 
qneiMTrififd.  j^j^jg  country,  and  others  are  known  to  be  preserved 
in  libraries  on  the  Continent. 

60.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  much  briefer.  The 
BBiCriL  process  of  inquiry  which  was  imdertaken  in  the 
2.  Ai^iied  case  of  the  Greek  text  within  the  last  two  centuries 
Hi^«w  text  ^^  undertaken  for  the  Old  Testament  a  thousand 
of  the  Old       years  earlier  at  Tiberias.     There,  existing  MSS. 

were  revised  and  compared,  and  a  text  was  formed, 
on  the  whole  very  fair  and  acciirate.  This  text  is  called  the 
Uaaoretic  Masoretic,  and  nearly  all  recent  investigations  have 
oril^  i^  ended  in  sustaining  generally  its  readings.  On  the 
•ocuracy.  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  the  influence  of 
Ifahommedanism,  their  learned  men  moved  westward  into 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Central  Europe,  carrying  with  them  the  Ma- 
soretic text  of  Scripture,  and  in  process  of  time  multiplying 
the  editions  (as  they  may  be  called)  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
nation.  The  value  of  these  editions  differed,  according  to  the 
care  with  which  they  were  written.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Spanish  MSS.  are  generally  most  accurate ;  next  in  accuracy 
ire  the  Italian,  and  las^  the  German, 
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6i.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  slow  progress  of  truth,  that 
Buxtorf,  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars,  main- 
aocoracy        tained,  in  the  1 7th  century,  the  absolute  uniformity 
questioned,     of  aU  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text.    Cappellus  (1650) 
was  among  the  first  to  combat  this  view,  and  Bishop  Walton, 
Critical         the  editor  of  the  London  Polyglot,  having  sided  with 
comm^d     Cappellus,  Commenced  the  work  of  forming  a  critical 
London         apparatus.  From  this  time,  the  collation  of  Hebrew 
Polyglot.       MSS.  was  made  with  vigour,  and  the  results  soon 
appeared  in  the  publication  of  an  improved  text.    In  1667, 
Athias,  a  rabbi  and  printer  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Bible,  the  text  of  which  was  founded 
on  MSS.  and  printed  editions.    In  1690,  Jablonski  published, 
Jabionski.      at  Berlin,  a  critical  edition,  and  in  1705  the  very 
Van  der        accurate  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  was  printed  at 
**°^''         Amsterdam.    His  text  is  formed  on  that  of  Athias, 
with  Masoretic  readings  in  the  margin,  and  a  collection  of 
various  readings  at  the  end.    In  1709  Opitz,  at  Eliel,  and  in 
1720 1.  H.  Michaelis,  at  Halle,  also  published  editions  of  critical 

Houbiganf    ^^^^ '  ^^  ^  ^U^'53  Houbigant  pubUshed,  at 

Paris,  a  splendid  edition  in  4  vols,  folio,  though  its 
value  is  much  diminished  by  the  number  of  conjectural 
emendations  embodied  in  the  notes  and  translation.  In  the 
KennicotL      ^^^^^  7^^  Kemucott  published  his  first  Dissertation 

on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  and  in 
1776-80  his  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford.  The  text 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  the  various  readings  of  69a 
different  authorities,  including  MSS.,  printed  editions,  and  rab- 
DeRoaaL       ^"^cal  writings.    In  1784-8,  De  Rossi,  of  Parma, 

published  5  vols,  of  extracts  from  Hebrew  MSS. : 
and  in  1793  the  most  important  readings  of  Eennicott  and 
De  Rossi  were  published  in  an  edition  issued  at  Leipzig  1793, 
Jahn.  ^^  Doederlein  and  Meisner,  and  at  Vienna  by  Jahn, 

1806,  as  they  were  also  in  the  English  edition  of 
Booth    d      *^®  Hebrew  Scriptures  published  in  1810-16  by 

Boothroyd. 
62,  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  is,  that  we  have  but  one 
Result :  bat  class  of  MSS.,  the  Masoretic,  and  that  the  variations 
of»^*^d  ®^  reading  in  them  do  not  exceed  those  of  one 
rea^ungs.  family  of  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament.  An  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  shall  give  the  readings  sanctioned 
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hy  ADcient  versions  is  stiU  needed ;  but  so  &r  as  the  accuracy 
of  the  present  text  is  concerned,  such  a  work  is  rather  curious 
than  important. 

63.  The  general  uniformitj  of  Hebrew  MSS.  makes  a  classi- 
Namberof  fication  of  them  less  important  than  in  the  case  of 
Heb.MSS.  Greek  MSS.  Kennicott  mentions  630,  of  which 
358  were  collated  by  him  throughout,  the  remainder  only  in 
put  De  Rossi  collated  751,  of  which  all  but  17  were  collated 
for  the  first  time.  Many  others  remain  uncollated.  (SeeJahn's 
Hebrew  Bible,  voL  iv.  App.) 

Thou^  as  already  stated,  there  is  but  one '  recension,  the 
Masoretic^  it  seems  that  in  the  loth  century  the  Jews  at 
fiabylon  had  one  set  of  readings,  and  those  at  Tiberias  another. 
„  ^  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  Eastern  and  Western 

aod  Western  &milies.  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Polyglot^  has  given 
^""^^^  the  differences  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded. 
They  are  differences  in  the  letters,  and  are  about  220  in  all, 
none  of  which,  however,  materially  affects  the  sense ;  and  in 
the  vowel  points,  thede  amounting  to  about  860.  In  reference 
to  the  firsts  our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  Eastern  read- 
ings in  55  places ;  in  reference  to  the  second,  they  follow  the 
Kasoretic  text  as  fixed  at  Tiberias.  Particular  copies  were 
long  celebrated  for  accuracy,  but  only  their  traditional  fame 
has  descended  to  our  times. 

64.  It  is  a  summary  proof  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 

present  text,  that  the  Jew  agrees  with  the  Christian 
in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Ro- 
manist with  the  Protestant  in  the  letter  of  the  New. 

On  this  subject  see  Home,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  ii.  §  i :  Scott  Porter, 
p.  73  :  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible  :  and  Davidson's  Bib.  Cr.,  vol.  i. 

*  Sec.  4.  The  Ancient  Versions  of  Scripture, 

65.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  UXX  were  long  matters 

of  controversy,  though  now  the  questions  connected 
"^^^^^^^  with  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  story  of 
Aristeas,  a  writer  who  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile  and  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is,  that  this  version  was 

*  See  Preface. 
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made  by  seventy-two  Jews  (six  from  each  tribe)  sent  to  Alex* 
andria  by  Eleazar  at  the  request  of  Demetreus  Phalareus,  and 
that  the  whole  was  completed  in  seventy-two  days.  To  this 
story  various  additions  were  made,  claiming  miraculous  inter- 
position for  the  work,  and  infallibility  for  the  translators. 
Dr.  Hody  first  proved  that  the  narrative  cotdd  not  be  authentic : 
though  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  materially  afifects 
either  the  value  or  the  date  of  the  version.  Eegarding  the 
work  critically,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  contains  many 
Grseco-Egyptian  words,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  translated 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  other  books.  The  Book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  are  all  inferior,  and 
especially  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  The  historical  books  are  often 
inaccurately  translated. 

In  the  early  Christian  church  the  version  was  deemed  of 
great  value,  though  writers  often  appealed  against  it  to  the 
Origen'B  Hebrew.  With  the  view  of  correcting  it^  Origen 
Hexapia.  formed  his  Hexapla.  This  work,  which  made  alto- 
gether fifty  volimias,  perished  probably  at  the  sacking  of 
CsBsarea  by  the  Saracens,  653  a.d.  ;  but  happily  the  text  of 
the  LXX  (which  formed  one  of  the  columns)  had  been  copied 
by  Eusebius,  together  with  the  corrections  or  additions  which 
Origen  had  inserted  from  the  other  translators.  This  Hexa- 
plarian  text,  as  it  is  called,  was  published  by  Montfaucon  at 
Paris,  in  17 14.  Of  the  two  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  LXX,  the 
Vatican  (B)  follows  the  original  version,  while  the  Alexandrian 
(A)  exhibits  many  of  the  readings  embodied  in  the  Hexapla, 
and  conforms  more  generally  to  the  present  Hebrew. 

The  four  chief  printed  editions  of  the  LXX  are — ^the  Aldine, 
exhibiting  many  of  the  readings  of  B ;  the  Complutensian, 
which  often  follows  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  and  Origen's 
Hexapla ;  the  Roman  or  Vatican ;  and  the  Grabian,  which  is 
taken  chiefly  from  A. 

The  version  is  rather  free  than  literal,  and  frequently  misses 
the  sense  of  the  original.  It  is  often  valuable  in.interpretation, 
though  less  so  in  settling  the  text. 

66,  Among  the  earliest  versions  foimded  on  the  LXX  was  the 
Veraiong  Italic,  In  the  days  of  Augustine  (died  430)  there 
^g  ^®  were  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
I.  The  Italic,  the  old  Italic  was  the  best.  Jerome  bears  the  same 
testimony  to  its  general  excellence.    It  was  made,  as  may  be 
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gathered  from  fragments  which  still  remain,'  from  the  Alex* 
andrian  MS^  and  is  ascribed  by  Eichhom  to  the  ist  centuiy. 

67.  The  diversities  and  imperfections  of  this  version  induced 
Jerome  (aj).  383)  to  revise  the  text,  as  Origen  had  previouslj 
revised  the  version  of  the  LXX.  He  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  carefully  corrected  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  though  portions  only  of  his  revision  remain. 
As  these  labours  of  Jerome  were  drawing  to  a  dose,  the  LXX, 
though  long  favourably  received  by  the  Jews,  began  to  Mi 
into  disrepute,  on  the  ground,  probably,  that  it  was  appealed 
to  by  Christians.  To  meet  this  feeling,  Jerome  undertook  to 
prepare  a  translation  into  Latin  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  He 
devoted  the  larger  portion  of  twenty  years  to  this  work,  and 
it  was  completed  in  405.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
LXX  led  many  to  oppose  this  version,  but  it  gradually  gained 
influence,  and  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (604)  it  had 
at  least  a  co-ordinate  authority,  and  was  dignified  with  the 

name  of  the  VtUgate,  The  text  was  made  up  in 
Vulgate  in  part  from  the  old  Italic,  in  part  from  Jerome's  im- 
P*^  proved  edition  of  that  version,  and  is  in  part  a  new 

version  formed  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  Jerome  was 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  expositors,  and  many  of  their  inter- 
pretations are  embodied  in  the  Vulgate,  but  generally  it  follows 
the  LXX,  even  when  that  version  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  more  useful  for  interpretation  than  for  criticism,  though 
for  both  it  is  of  value.  The  vei-sion  of  the  Psalms  was  made 
from  Origeu's  Hexapla,  and  is  called  the  Psalterium  GaUicanum. 
The  text  was  early  corrupted,  and  various  learned  men  have 
undertaken  to  revise  it,  among  whom  are  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc. 
The  two  chief  editions  are  those  of  Sixtus  v.  and  Clement 
vin.,  which,  however,  though  both  sanctioned  by  papal  autho- 
rity, contain  some  most  remarkable  errors.^  (See  par.  76.) 

68.  Ecclesiastical  history  places  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia 
Other  about  A.D.  330,  and  to  the  same  century  belongs 
Se^xx.  ™  ^^®  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Qheezy  the 
contoued.  sacred  language  of  Ethiopia.  Its  author  is  not 
Ethiopk.  known.  Perfect  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
not  common,  though  Bruce  states  that  he  found  several ;  and 

*  Job,  Psalms,  some  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  parts  of  other  books. 

*  Of  the  Vulgate,  as  prepared  by  Jerome,  the  most  important  MS. 
is  the  C.  Amiatinus,  now  at  Florence,  and  written  about  the  year  ^  A-i » 

c  3 
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there  are  MSS.  of  this  version  in  some  of  the  libraries  of 
Europe.  Only  fragments  have  been  printed.  The  text  follows 
the  readings  of  A,  and  is  founded  entirely  on  the  LXX.  The 
New  Testament  has  ail  been  printed.  O^e  text  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  Peshito  and  the  old  Italic. — See  Ludolf,  Gieseler, 
and  the  Travels  of  Bruce. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  extant  in  the 
4, 5.  Ck>ptie,  Coptic  and  Thebaic^  dialects  of  l^gypt,  though  only 
Thei»ic  j^  portion  has  been  printed.  The  most  probable 
date  of  their  origin  is  the  3rd  and  4th  century,  though  some 
suppose  them  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  ist  and  2nd. 
Both  are  founded  on  the  LXX,  and  generally  follow  the 
readings  of  A.    The  translators  are  not  known. 

The  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  Ulphilas,  a 
bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths,  who  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  359.  The  version  was 
made  from  the  Qreek,  and  is  of  considerable  critical  value, 
though  unhappily  oi^y  fragments  of  it  remain.  The  most 
celebrated  MS.  is  the  Codex  Argenteus,  written  in  silver  letters, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of  Upsal  in  Sweden. 
This  MS.  contains  only  the  four  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect, 

Of  the  Armenian  version  httle  more  is  known  than  is  stated 
eniAn  ^  auothcr  paragraph.    The  date  is  410,  and  the 
^'  '  translator  Miesrob,  who  seems  to  have  used  the 

TiYX  and  the  Alexandrian  recension  as  the  basis  of  his  version. 
The  Georgian  version  was  made  in  the  following  century,  from 
copies  of  the  Armenian  translation.  The  Armenian  version  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  (Bible,  Amst.  1666,  New  Testament, 
1668-1698),  and  the  whole  Bible,  in  Georgian,  was  printed 
at  Moscow  in  1743,  parts  of  it  having  been  previously  printed 
at  Tiflis. 

To  the  pth  century  belongs  the  Slavic  or  Slavonic  version, 
A  siAvir  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  sons  of  Leo,  a 
Greek  nobleman,  who  first  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Slavonians.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  descendant  of 
the  LXX,  though  ancient  testimony  states  that  it  was  made^ 
in  great  part,  from  the  Italic,  a  statement  which  recent  collation 
has  confirmed.  The  text  was  early  corrected  from  Greek 
MSS.,  and  it  is  hence  deemed  of  considerable  critical  value. 
The  whole  was  printed  in  1576,  and  several  editions  have  since 
been  issued  from  Moscow. . 
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69.  From  the  Vulgate  were  formed  the  varioua  Anglo-Saxon 
reniona  versions  of  parts  of  Scripture.  About  the  year  706^ 
from  the  Adhehn,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated 
Foigate.  ^^  Psahns  into  Saxon,  as  did  Egbert,  the  bish<^ 
of  Holy  Island,  the  four  Qospels.  About  the  same  time  Bede 
(AJ).  735)  translatedparts  of  the  Bible.  King  Alfred  undertook 
to  translate  the  Bsahns,  but  died  (900)  when  his  work  was 
about  half  finished.  JEifrio  of  Canterbury  translated  the  Pen- 
tateudi  and  some  of  the  historical  books.  To  the  same  versioc 
we  may  ascribe  the  various  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  executed  before  the  i6th 
century,  and  even  Luther  availed  himself  laigely  of  its  render- 
Logs  in  making  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 

7a  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  rather  a  recension  than  a 
fluMritan  translation  ofthe  Hebrew  text.  Copies  are  referred 
f»««*«w*-  igy  ijy  Eusebius  and  Cyril,  but  it  was  long  thought 
that  the  whole  had  perished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, however,  a  copy  was  transmitted  from  Constantinople  to 
Faxm,  Usher  afterwards  procured  six  copies,  and  Kennicott 
collated  sixteen.  The  most  probable  account  of  this  recension 
is,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam, 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided.  The  Psalms  and  the  writings 
of  Solomon,  which  were  known  to  pious  Jews  of  that  age, 
were  rejected  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  critical  value  of  the  readings  of  this  recension  was 
Critical  Over-estimated  at  first,  but  now  they  are  held  to 

^^  be  not  at  aU  superior  to  the  Hebrew.    The  I^YX 

seem  to  have  followed  it  more  frequently  than  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  from  which,  however,  it  does  not  materially 
di£fer.  Gesenius  deems  its  readings  preferable  to  the  Hebrew 
in  Gen.  4.  8,  where  it  supplies  the  words,  ^  Let  us  go  into  the 
field  ;'*  in  Gen.  14.  14,  where  it  reads  ^  he  numbered,"  instead 
of  "  he  armed ;"  in  Gen.  22. 13,  where  it  omits  the  words  "  be- 
hind htm ;"  and  in  Gen.  59. 14,  where  the  difference  is  in  expres- 
sion only  and  not  in  sense.  The  Samaritan  is  of  great  vahie 
in  determining  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  and  in  con- 
firming the  general  acciuracy  of  the  present  text,  but  it  is  not 
a  source  of  valuable  independent  emendation. 

The  characters  in  which  it  is  written  are  probably  the  older 
forms  of  the  Hebrew. 
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l^e  ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch  muist  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  modem  Samaritan  version  which  is 
printed  with  the  other  in  the  Polyglota  This  is  a  very 
literal  translation  into  modem  Samaritan  character  and  idiom. 

71.  The  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  probably 
Syjig^  made  by  those  translators  "  who  were  sent  to 

Hone  Palestine  by  the  apostle  Jude  and  Abgarus  king 

Syrtacas.  ofEdessa."  Such  is  the  ancient  tradition,  and  it  is 
in  itself  sufficiently  probable.  From  internal  evidence  it  is 
beheved  that  the  translators  were  Jewish  Christians,  and  that 
they  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  contains  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
all  those  of  the  New,  except  2  Pet. :  2  and  3  John  :  Jude  and 
the  Eevelation.  The  text  differs  from  all  the  chief  families  of 
MSS.,  and  each  in  succession  has  claimed  it.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1552,  and  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots. 

Internal  evidence  and  tradition  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
1st  century.  It  is  of  great  critical  value.  Several  ancient 
Arabic  versions,  and  the  Persian  version  of  the  Gospels  (printed 
in  the  London  Polyglot),  were  made  from  the  Peshito. 

The  Philoxenian  (New  Testament  only)  version  was  made 
from  the  Greek,  by  the  hand,  or  imder  the  care, 
or  in  the  days  of  Philoxenius,  Bishop  of  Maberg^ 
in  Syria,  about  the  year  508.  No  MS.  of  it  remains,  but 
Various  readings  taken  from  it  are  given  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  (153).  Early  in  the  following  century  Thomas  of 
Harkel,  or  Heraclea,  the  successor  of  Philoxenius,  began  to 
revise  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  published 
another  version  in  616.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  The  most  com- 
plete MS.  of  it  is  one  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  New  College,  Oxford.  The  style  is  ex- 
tremely literal,  and  in  consequence  frequently  violates  the 
Syriac  idiom. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  Syriac  version  of  Lessons  from  the 
Gospels  (Vat.  MS.  19).  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  1030,  but 
the  version  seems  to  belong  to  the  5th  or  7th  century.  The 
language  is  a  mixture  of  ChaJdee  and  Syriac.  The  readings 
generally  favour  the  western  recension ;  and  the  MS.  is  some- 
times called  the  Palestino-Syriac  or  Jerusalem  version. 
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• 

73.  The  Arahie  venions  of  several  of  the  books  of  Scriptora, 
Arabic  &s  given  in  the  Flaris  and  London  Polyglots,  were 

venioQB.  made  from  the  LXX,  by  different  authors  b^ 
tween  the  loth  and  I3th  centuries ;  and  of  Job,  Chron^  Judges, 
Kuth,  Samuel,  and  parts  of  other  books  from  the  Peshito 
Syriao. 

73.  From  the  same  version  was  made  the  Persian  version 
Persian  of  the  Gk)Bpels,  published  with  Le  Clerc's  Latin 
venkJii.  translation  in  the  London  Polyglot ;  it  abounds 
with  Arabic  expressions,  and  must  have  been  later  than  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  Another  version  of  the  same  part  of 
Scripture  was  published  by  Wheelock  in  1653,  but  these,  with 
the  more  recent  version  made  under  the  care  of  Nadir  Shah 
174O-I1  are  of  UtUe  critical  value. 

74.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
nrtnciMkm     **''*®^ch,  the  LXX,  part  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the 

Peshito  Syriac,  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  for 
ascertaining  the  text  of  the  original  Hebrew ;  but  that  other 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  being  made  from  these,  and  not 
from  the  original  are  of  Uttle  or  no  critical  .value,  except  for 
ascertaining  the  text  of  those  versions  from  which  they  were 
made.  Li  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  all  the  earlier  ver- 
sions from  the  Greek  are  of  value,  proportioned  of  course  to 
the  general  condition  of  their  texts,  and  to  the  obvious  accu- 
racy with  which  they  have  been  made. 

Modem  versions  (and  to  a  great  extent  the  ancient)  are  of 
value  only  as  helps  to  interpretation. 

Full  accounts  of  ancient  versions  may  be  seen  in  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Masch's  Edition),  or  in  Home's  Introduction, 
vol.  ii. 

■  Sec.  5.  The  various  Readings  of  Scripture ;  Rules  for 

determining  the  Text, 

75.  Of  Hebrew  MSS.  upwards  of  1300  have  been  collated, 
Nmnber  of  ^^^  o^  Greek  upwards  of  600.  These  numbers,  it 
*^^-  will  be  observed,  do  not  represent  copies  of  com- 
plete Scriptures,  but  of  parts  only.  Each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  Testament  (par.  4,)  forms  in  Hebrew  one  roll,  and 
each  of  the  New  Testament  divisions  (par.  49,)  generally  forms 

one  MS.  in  Greek. 

•  See  Preface. 


I 
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76.  These  MSS.  have  been  exposed  in  transcription  to  many 
0^^.  ^^  errors.  Nor  will  this  £buA  excite  surprise  if  it  is 
▼floras  remembered  that  carefullj  printed  books  often 
'^^^^^^  oontam  numerous  inaccuracies.  In  writing,  the 
risk  is  of  course  much  greater  than  in  printing.  Bevision 
and  correction  are  less  practicable  in  the  first  than  the  second. 
The  slowness  of  the  process  increases  the  probability  that 
letters,  syllables,  and  words  will  be  added,  omitted,  changed, 
or  transposed.  Sometimes  the  writer  transcribed  from  a  MS. 
before  him  ;  sometimes  from  dictation.  In  the  latter  case  his 
ear  frequently  deceived  him,  and  in  the  former,  his  eye.  Dif- 
ferent words  having  often  the  same  final  syllable,  or  different 
sentences  having  the  same  final  word,  made  mistakes  the  more 
easy.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  MS.  from  which  he  copied 
would  sometimes  lead  to  the  same  restdt.  He  might  either 
misinterpret  its  abbreviations,  or  inaccurately  divide  the 
words,  where  they  were  written  (as  in  most  ancient  MSS.) 
without  pause  marks ;  or  the  MS.  might  be  wholly  or  partially 
efiaced.  Independently,  therefore,  of  design,  these  causes  of 
error  were  always  at  work.  The  restdts,  however,  seldom 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  text  materially  (though  they  do  so 
in  some  cases),  and  are  similar  to  the  mistakes  produced  in 
an  English  version  by  such  errors  of  the  press,  as  escaped  the 
eye  of  even  a  carefiil  reader.  Differences  more  serious  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bibles  printed  "  by  authority  "  of  the  popes 
Sextus  and  Clement.  Hody  has  given  a  large  number  of  these 
discrepancies.  Compare  them  in  Prov.  25.  24:  Matt.  27.  35 : 
Judg,  17.  2, 3 :  which  are  left  out  in  the  Sixtine  edition ;  and  in 
I  Sam.  24. 8 :  2  Sam.  8.8:  which  are  left  out  in  the  Clementine 
edition.  They  contradict  one  another,  moreover  in  Josh.  2. 18 : 
9.  19 :  Exod.  32.  28 :  Gen.  24.  24 :  i  Kings  2.  28. 

For  example : — 

77.  (i)  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  from  the  similarity 
SbnUarity  of  of  sound  or  of  form,  the  transcriber  would  naturally 
^°'        make  a  false  reading. 

In  Gen.  14.  5,  the  Heb.  Sam.  and  LXX.  read  "with  them" 
(DnS),  Behem.  The  English  and  seven  Sam.  MSS.  read  ''  in  Ham  " 
(pro),  Becham. 

In  Judges  8.  16,  some  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  English  read  ''he 
taught"  (yn^),  Yadah :  but  many  MSS.,  the  LXX,  Chald.,  Arab., 
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Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  read  "he  tore"  (B^),  Yadaeh,  which  is  dearly  the 
true  reading.  So  in  Numb.  33.  5,  where  many  read  Ammon  inntead 
of  "Ammo"  (his people). 

In  I  Kings  1. 18,  "Andfiow"  iaonr  Snc^iahTenion(nrun),  Yeotta 
but  300  MSB.  and  ^e  Ghald.  read  "And  thou*'  (nHMI),  Yeatta. 
80  Ter.  30. 

In  Jonah  i.  9,  "  I  am  a  Hebrew*  (yyXf)»  I^  ^  the  reading  of 
moet  MSS.  and  of  the  English:  but  the  LXX  and  some  MSS. 
read  "^  nsy,  Irdi,  "the  serrant  of  Jehorah." 

vh  lo  (not)  is  put  for  17  lo  (to  him)  fifteen  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  reyerse  twice.  Though  there  is  this  change, 
the  text  which  the  Jews  use,  and  which  our  Yernon  translates,  is 
in  these  places  the  correct  one,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  passage, 
3  Kingpi  8.  10,  where  for  "  Gk>,  say  unto  him,  Thou  mayeet  certainly 
recover,"  we  ought  to  read,  as  the  present  Hebrew  MSS,,  "  Qo, 
say  Thou  shalt  not  recoTor,  for — " 

In  i^h.  4.  19,  some  MSS.  read  "past  hope"  instead  of  "past 
feeling"  (ivuXv-isirtf  for  i&niXys»«r>/). 

Similar  cases  may  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  of  the  following 
passages,  i  Sam.  20.  iB:  Psa.  59.  9. 

Under  this  same  head  may  be  placed  the  transposition  of  letters, 
or  even  of  words:  as  "Shalmai,"  Nehem.  7,  48.  for  Shamlai,  see 
Ezra  3.  46:  "almug-trees"  for  aigwn-treea;  i  Kings  10.  11: 
3  Chron.  9.  10:  In  3  Sam.  6.  5:  and  i  Chron.  13.  8,  "all  manner 
of  fir-wood,"  and  "  with  all  their  might  and  with  singing"  differ 
chiefly  in  one  similar  letter  and  in  the  transposition  of  another. 
See  also  Hebrew  of  3  Sam.  6.  3,  compared  with  i  Chron.  13.  6. 

The  Jews  never  pronounced  the  name  Jehovah,  but  when  it  oc- 
curred in  Scripture  read  Adonai  or  Elohim,  These  latter  words  are 
consequently  often  put  in  MSS.  for  the  former. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  how  similar  letters  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  case  of  numerals  (par.  117),  a  confusion  the  more 
easy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  the  letters  more 
cloeely  resembled  one  another  than  at  present, 

stmiiaritj  of       7^-  {^)  Similarity  of  ending,  either  of  words  or 
^"^^'^V'      of  whole  sentences,  sometimes  created  mistake. 

There  are  different  readings  in  i  Chron.  9.  5,  from  this  cause. 
1  Kings  14.  33  seems  to  belong  to  this  class:  compare  2  Chron. 
13.  39.  See  also  the  Hebrew  of  Numb.  36.  3;  and  oompare  Pba. 
37.  38  with  the  LXX. 

In  Exod.  30.  6,  "  before  the  mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testi- 
mony" is  a  repetition,  prohdbfy,  of  the  prevloas  olanse. 
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In  Matt.  iS,  9,  the  expression  "  went  to  tell  his  disciples" 
(which  is  in  Qreek  the  same  as  "to  bring  his  disciples  word"  in  the 
eighth  verse)  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  B,  D,  and  also  in  the  Vulg,, 
8yr,f  Copt,,  Arm,,  Pen,,  Arab.,  Chrys,,  Jer,,  Aug, :  but  it  is  found  in 
most  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  clause  of  i  Cor.  lo.  28,  is 
taken  from  ver.  26,  and  is  wanting  in  A,  B,  D,  in  most  ancient 
yersions,  and  in  many  other  authorities. 

79.  (3)  A  large  class  of  various  readings  owe  their  origin 

to  the  use  of  synonymous  expressions :  as  **  he 
BynonymoTis  spoke  "  for  "  he  said,"  in  2  Kings  i .  10 : "  they  found  " 

very  world"  for  "this  present  world,"  Matt.  12.  32;  "the 
messengers  of  John  "  for"  the  disciples  of  John,"  in  Luke  7. 24 ; 
"  to  follow  after"  for  "  follow,"  Mark  8.  34. 

80.  (4)  Many  copyists  were  acquainted  with  other  Oriental  . 
Dialectic        languages,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament, 
changes.        ^^h  other  dialects ;  and  thence  arose  great  diver- 
sity in  the  orthography  even  where  the  readings  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Absence  of  81.  (5)  Ancient  MSS.  are  often  without  stops 
stops  and  ^nd  without  even  the  division  of  the  words :  hence 
voids.  occasional  mistakes,  though  fewer  than  might  b& 

supposed. 

In  Psa.  48.  14,  for  **  unto  death  "  some  MSS.  and  the  LXX  read, 
by  connecting  the  two  words,  "  for  ever."  And  Psa.  35.  17  may 
be  read,  through  a  similar  mistake,  ''Enlarge  the  troubles  of  my 
heart,  and  bring,"  etc.;  comp.  also  LXX.,  and  Heb.  of  Ps.  4.  j. 

82.  (6)  Sometimes  abbreviations  are  wrongly  interpreted, 

*^(J)  is  the  Heb.  abbreviation  for  "  Jehovah ;"  and 
Uonsmisap-  it  means  also  hy:  hence  an  occasional  mistake, 
prehended.    -  jj^  ^^^  LXX  of  Jer.  6.  II,  «  the  fury  of  J"  is 

translated  "  my  fury."  So  in  i  Pet.  2. 3,  for  "  gracious,"- which 
is  sometimes  written  XS  (xP'7<'roc)  some  of  the  Fathers 
(Clem-Alex.,  Greg.  Naz.  Theoph.),  read  "Christ"  (xpt^oc)> 
which  is  also  written  X2. 

83.  (7)  In  the  Old  Testament  MSS.  the  copyists  never 
Mistakes  divided  a  word,  nor  did  they  leave,  at  the  end  of 
frjm  lines,  any  vacant  space ;  and  hence  they  often  filled 
linearum."     up  the  line  with  some  fovourite  letter,  or  with  the 
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initial  of  the  next  word,  which  of  course  was  repeated  in  the 
following  line.  **  For '  them,"  in  Isa.  35.  i,  is  an  example. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant  copyists  have  mistaken  final 
letters  for  mere  custodes  Unearum,  as  they  are  called,  and  have 
omitted  them. 

84.  (8)  Sometimes  marginal  readings  have  been  inserted  in 
Mai^inai  the  body  of  the  MSS.,  corrective  or  explanatory  of 
^^^'•*^*         the  original  text. 

The  repetition  "Surely  the  people  ia  grass'*  (Isa.  40.  7),  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  class,  and  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  The 
number  50,000,  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  6.  19,  is  supposed  by  Jahn  to 
be  another  instance. 

In  Hark  i.  16,  the  word  **  his"  seemed  ambiguous;  and  many 
MSS.  (54,  besides  all  Stephens')  read  "this  same  Simon." 

In  Luke  7.  16,  "God  has  visited  his  people  for  good**  (tU  »ymfif) 
add  eleven  MSS.,  Arm.  and  Pers.,  in  explanation  of  a  phrase  which 
seemed  scai'cely  clear. 

So  in  Luke  5.  7,  a  few  MSS.  add  "ahttle"  (^m^Ji  «). 

85.  All  the  sources  of  various  readings  noticed  thus  far  may 
Various  ^®  regarded  as  accidental.  Other  readings,  how- 
readings  ever,  were  intentionally  made,  either  from  good 
Intentional  motives  or  from  bad.  A  Greek  copyist,  for  ex- 
aiteradons.  ample,  accustomed  to  hear  his  own  language  spoken 
without  an  admixture  of  oriental  idioms,  and  regarding  a 
ISebraism  as  a  violation  of  grammu:,  would  correct  it,  for- 
getting that  such  idioms  go  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
inspired  writings.  He  would  sometimes  substitute  for  the 
original,  Greek  words  which  he  deemed  more  clear  and  easy. 
Sometimes  he  would  correct  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or 
fill  up  the  shorter  account  from  the  longer  one,  or  adapt  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  text  of  his  own 
copy,  whether  it  were  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  Latin, 

In  other  instances  motives  less  honourable  may  account  for 
deviations  from  the  original  text. 

Mistakes  8^*  (p)  Sometimes,  for  example,  in  particular 

orSrMt^  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  a  mistake  in  the  spelling 
ix^i^theMS.  of  a  word,  once  made,  is  retained  throughout  the 
book. 

The  Hebrew  for  a  6oy  is  put  twenty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch 
for  a  girl  (lyj  for  tVlV^  na-ar,  na-ara)^  which  latter  is  found  but 
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once  (Deut.  22.  19X  All  the  versioxiB  and  the  Masora  direct  us  to 
read  it  as  a  feminine  noun.  So,  in  £zek.  40.  there  is  a  solecism  in 
grammar,  through  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  plural 
(before  the  suffix  1  viz.  ^)  in  thirty-four  words,  tiiough  the  Eeri 
directs  us  to  read  it.  Some  critics,  it  may  be  added,  ascribe  these 
•variations  to  other  causes. 

Attempts  to       87.' (lo)  Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  im- 
improve  the    prove  MSS.,  by  making  the  language  more  clear  and 
*'  easy. 

Many  passage  of  the  Chronicles,  for  example,  when  compared 
with  Samuel,  will  be  found  to  give  more  modem  words,  in  place  of 
the  obsolete  ones  of  the  earlier  writer.  These  passages,  when  com- 
pared by  copyists,  gave  rise  to  various  readings.     See  Hebrew  of 

1  Sam.  31.  12:  I  Chron.  x.  12:  2  Sam.  7.  23 :  i  Chron.  17.  21: 

2  Sam.  6.  16:  I  Chron.  15.  29. 

So,  in  Luke  16.  9,  for  "the  mammon  of  imrighteousness,"  which 
is  a  Hebraism,  some  read  (MS.  Bezse)  "  the  unrighteous  mammon." 

In  Luke  i.  64,  "was  loosed"  is  added  in  some  MSS.  (Bez.  and 
Compl.  text).  • 

In  Exod.  15.  3,  it  is  said  that  '<  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  vxir"  The 
word  seemed  to  the  Sam,  copyists  objectionable;  and  they  have  put 
"mighty  one  of  war." 

In  Gten.  2.  2,  it  is  said  that  Gtod  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh 
day.    The  Sam.  and  j3i/r,  seem  to  have  read  "on  the  sixth  day." 

In  the  Pentateuch,  the  word  for  God  is  plural  (Elohim) ;  and  is 
sometimes  joined  with  a  singular  verb  and  sometimes  with  a  plural 
verb.  In  iJl  the  latter  cases,  there  is  a  variety  of  readings  :  most 
of  them  (as  in  the  Sam,)  in  favour  of  a  singular  noun  (as  the  Holy 
One),  retaining,  however,  the  plural  verb:  the  object  being,  tpro- 
bably,  to  prevent  a  supposition  that  the  Scriptures  fetvoured  poly- 
theism.  See  Gen.  20. 13 :  35.  7. 

MSS.  of  the  Alexandrian  family,  it  may  be  obeenred,  often  alter 
words  to  make  what  was  deemed  better  grammar;  as  MSS.  of  the 
Western  alter  them  to  make  the  meaning  more  clear. 

88.  (11.)  Sometimes  alterations  were  made  to  suit  the 
jiBXBiiei  parallel  passage,  or  to  make  the  text  agree  with 
V^aeagfia.  the  passage  from  which  it  is  quoted.  See  Sdhulz's 
edition  of  Griesbach  (Ber.  1827),  for  a  view  of  the  influence 
in  this  respect  of  the  LXX  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Luke  4.  18,  "to  heal  the  broken-hearted,*'  is  wanting  in  several 
MSS.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  61.  i.  MaU. 
12.   3$,  "of  the  heart"  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  and  in  the 
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Vutg.f  8yr.,  Oopt,  Pen.,  Arab.  It  is  probably  from  Luke  6.  45. 
Matt.  20.  23,  33,  ^'the  baptism  I  am  baptised  with  can  ye  be 
baptiaed  with  f  is  wanting  in  Beveral  MSS.,  and  in  the  Vuig,,  Ethicp^ 
and  Copt.,  probably  from  Mark  xo.  38,  39.  Matt.  37.  35,  <*  That 
it  might  be  falfilled,**  eto^  ia  wanting  in  A  B  D  E  F  G  H  E  L  M,  ete., 
and  many  other  MSS.,  the  8jfr,,  Copt.,  Ethiop.,  and  Artxb.  It  is,  pro* 
bably,  from  John  19.  34.  Acts  9:  33:  36:  and  Acts  10:  11 :  haT« 
been  peculiarly  liable  to  -various  readings  on  this  ground.  i  Cor. 
15.  5,  "the  twelve"  being  not  strictly  aooorate  (for  Thomas  was 
absent),  some  MSS.  read  "the  eleven."  80,  in  Mark  8.  31,  some 
MSS.  read  "after  three  days,"  and  others  "on  the  third  day.*' 

89.  (12.)  Sometimes  a  passage  has  been  altered  wilfully  to 
Alterations  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or  to  fovour  what 
^pSS.       was  deemed  the  cause  of  tnithl 

In  Deut.  37.  4,  the  ffeb.  reads  "  Ebal/'  and  the  Sam.  "Gerizim/' 
which  was  in  the  Samaritan  territory;  and  the  passage  is  used  as  a 
reason  for  erecting  there  a  Samaritan  temple.  In  Judg.  18.  30, 
"  Manasseh"  is  written  in  many  MSS.  for  Moses,  to  save  the  honour 
of  his  family.  So  B.  Solomon  Jarchi  acknowledges.  Isa.  64.  4, 
has  been  idtered,  and  is  now  \mintelligible.  It  is  quoted  in 
I  Cor.  3.  9.  Isa.  53.  14,  for  "  at  thee"  some  MSS.,  the  Chald., 
Syr.,  and  VtUg.  read  "  at  him."  Such  intentional  alterations, 
however,  are  very  rare  in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  are  there  many 
in  the  New  Testament  Greek.  In  BCatt.  i.  18,  "  before  they 
came  together,"  and  the  word  "  first-bom,"  are  omitted  in  some 
MSS.  and  Versions,  in  fftvour  of  the  perpetual  vii^ginity.  In  Mark 
13*  Ih  "neither  the  Son"  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.  and  Fathers, 
as  seeming  to  fieivour  Arianism.  Luke  33.  43  is  omitted  in  A  B, 
and  some  other  MSS.,  because  supposed  to  detract  from  our  Lord'a 
Divinity. 

90.  (13.)  There  are  also  various  readings,  which  can  be  ex- 
^^       plained  only  on  the  supposition  of  carelessness  on 

the  part  of  transcribers,  and  which  are  not  referable 
to  any  of  the  causes  just  enumerated. 

In  I  Chron.  6.  38,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  name  Joel  (see 
vcr.  33:  I  Sam.  8.  2).  The  verse  really  reads  "And  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  the  first-bom  Joel,  and  the  second  (now  translated  Yaahni), 
Abiah."  Bishop  Lotcth  has  noticed  that,  in  Isaiah,  there  are  aa 
many  as  fifty  slight  omissions ;  none  of  them,  however,  affecting  the 
■enae.  A  ««g"lay  instance  may  be  seen  in  3  Sam.  31.  19,  which 
ouf^  to  be  read  in  ^e  same  way  as  i  Chron.  30.  5.        Bead  in 
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Samuel  HK  for  n^l,  eth,  beth,  and  Hfc^  for  flK,  ach,  eth.  The 
word  D^*13K  (weavers),  has  come  up  improperly  from  the  end  of 
the  verse.  The  430  'years  mentioned  in  Exod.  12.  40,  as  the 
time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  is  not 
correct  ;  it  was  only  315  years:  and  the  text  as  it  stands  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Qal.  3.  17:  Gen.  12.  4:  17.  i,  21;  25.  26.  The 
Sam,  Alex.  LXX,  and  some  MSS.,  read  "  and  of  their  fathers  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  Canaan."  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  here  a  latitude  of  expression,  easily  understood  by  Jewish 
readers. 

91.  The  readings  which  have  originated  in  these  and  similar 

causes,  amount  to  many  thousands,  but  in  nearly 
such  varioTia  all,  any  various  reading  may  be  adopted  without 
'®**^^*  materially  affecting  the  sense.  The  most  inac- 
curate text  ever  written  (it  has  been  justly  said),  leaves  the 
truths  of  Scripture  substantially  xmchanged. 

92.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  question  of  much  interest,  how  is 

the  comparative  value  of  various  readings  to  be  de- 
lative  value  cided?  The  following  principles  are  recognised 
a«»rt«Sned."  ^^  ^  competent  scholars  in  this  branch  of  inquiry. 

They  are  taken  substantially  from  Griesbach,  Wet- 
stein,  and  other  critics.  Griesbach's  rules  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  his  Prolegomena,  or  abridged  in  Plfiuack's  Sacred 
Philology,  p.  245,  etc.,  and  Wetstein's,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Greek  Testament.  Bules  approved  by  Eichhom  and  De 
Wette,  with  special  reference  to  the  Old  Testament^  may  be 
seen  in  De  Wette,  Introduction,  i.  319. 

93.  (i.)  When  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations  agree  in  a 
External  reading,  the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
evw^ce!"*^  complete,  and,  when  the  reading,  thus  fixed,  agrees 
what.  with  the  nature  of  the  language,  the  sense,  the 
connection  of  historical  facts,  and  parallel  passages,  the 
INTERNAL  evidence  is  complete.  Where  these  concur,  the 
reading  is  undoubtedly  genuine ;  and  this  is  the  evidence 
found  in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
contained  in  the  common  editions. 

94.  (2.)  Generally,  the  value  of  a  reading  is  in  proportion 

Gen  1  rni  *^  ^^®  ^®  ^^  *^®  MSS.,  because  the  older  it  is, 
as  to  external  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  a  transcript  of  many  pre- 
evidence.  vious  transcripts,  (though  a  recent  MS.  certsdnly 
copied  from  a  very  early  one,  may  be  of  greater  authority 
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than  one  less  recent) :  to  the  number  of  MSS.  in  which  it 
is  found ;  to  the  femily  to  which  it  belongs,  (some  preferring, 
with  Griesbach,  the  Alexandrian ;  and  others,  with  Schulz, 
the  ConstantinopoHtan)  ;  and  to  the  obvious  care  with  which 
the  MS.  is  written. 

In  the  case  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  speak  rather  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  written,  than  of  families  formed  on  any 
other  principle.  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  representing  their 
origin,  and  the  order  of  their  critical  value. 

The  following  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  guiding  the 
inquirer  in  determining  the  correct  reading. 

95.  (i.)  When  the  external  and  internal  evidence  are  op- 
Extemai  evi-  posed,  the  former  ought  generally  to  be  preferred, 
fc^T^r  ^©^^'ise  the  "genuine  reading"  is  an  expression 
thanintemaL  that  refers  rather  to  external  than  to  internal 
evidence.  It  is  the  sum,  not  of  reasons,  so  much  as  of  au- 
thorities. 

96.  (2).  Yet  the  internal  evidence  may  be  so  strong,  as  to 

counterbalance  a  greater  degree  of  external,  (as  in 

the  case  of  most  of  the  Masoretic  readings  of  the 

Old  Testament) :  wherever,  in  fact,  the  readings  are  clearly 

false,  or  where  the  introduction  of  a  particular  reading  can  be 

easily  explained. 

97.  (3.)  Readings  are  certainly  right  when  they  are  sup- 
Various  ported  by  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  by  most  of  the 
readings  ancient  versions,  by  quotations,  by  parallel  places, 
w^iypro-  ju]^^  \yy  the  sense,  though  such  readings  are  not 
tain.  found  in  all  MSS.,  or  in  the  common  version. 

Isa.  60.  21,  '*  Mr  planting;"  i  Kings  i.  18. 

98.  (4.)  Readings  are  most  probably  right,  when  they  are 
supported  by  a  few  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  quo- 
tations, parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  though  not  found  in 
MOST  MSS. 

2  Chron.  11.  18,  *'  Rehoboam  took  the  son  (p  ben,  M  bath),  of 
Jerimoth  to  wife;"  so  most  MSS. :  the  E.  v.  says  rightly,  "  the 
daughter"  E.  v.  Psa.  22.16,  most  MSS.  read  ' '  like  a  lion  my  hands 
and  my  feet,"  (^KD  Kaari).  Three  MSS.,  two  printed  editions,  the 
LXX,  Syr.,  and  VtUg.,  read  "they  pierced;"  as  does  the  English 
version,  (^Tfi<3  or  -nftjID,  Kore  or  Kaaru).  Others,  however,  re- 
gard the  present  masoretic  text  as  defensible,  (Vitringa,  Stuart). 
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Ezek.  II.  7,  most  MSS.  read  '*  he  will  bring  forth"  (N^VIH 
hotzi).  A  few  MSS.,  all  the  versions,  and  the  English  read  ''  /"will 
bring  forth,"  («^V1K  otzi).  Eph.  5.  9,  most  MSS.  read  *♦  of  the 
Spirit:"  but  A,  and  nine  others,  with  the  Syr,,  Copt,,  Eihiop,,  and 
Vulg,,  read  *'  of  the  light." 

99.  (5.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supported  by  the  Sam,, 
a  few  Eeh,  MSS.,  Uie  ancient  versions,  parallel  places,  and  the 
sense,  are  certainly  right,  though  not  found  in  most  MSS. 

Gen.  47.  3,  "  Thy  servants  are  a  shepherd,"  (sing.) :  read  with 
thirty  MSS.  and  the  Sam,  "  shepherds."  Even  if  the  reading  is 
not  found  in  any  Heb.  MSS.,  it  may  be  true.  Gen.  3.  34,  "  They 
TWO  shall  be  one  flesh:"  so  Sam,  LXX,  Itai,,  Syr,,  Arab,,  Vulg,; 
Matt.  19.  5.    So  Exod.  13.  40. 

100.  (6.)  The  concurrence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and 
the  sense,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  show  that  a  reading, 
though  not  general,  is  right. 

Isa.  57.  13,  "  Let  thy  companies  deliver  thee."  Most  MSS.  have 
a  singular  verb:  but  ten  read  in  the  plural.  This  rule  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  New  Testament. 

loi.  (7.)  The  concurrence  of  the  most  ancient  versions^  and 
the  sense,  or  a  parallel  passage,  will  sometimes  show  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reading,  especiaUy  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Psa.  68.  18,  "He  received  gifts  for  men."  Eph.  4.  8,  says  "  He 
gave  gifts  unto  men."  So  Targ,,  Syr,,  Ethiop,,  Arab.,  and  some  of 
the  Fathers.  The  present  Heb,  is  Tinp?  lakachta:  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  explains  the  difference;  flpvll  chalakta.  Isa. 
59.  20,  "  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob"  is  the 
present  reading.  But  the  Versions,  and  Bom.  11.  26,  read  *'  that 
turn  transgression  from  Jacob."  In  both  these  passages,  how- 
ever, the  New  Testament  may  be  intended  to  give  rather  the  general 
meaning,  than  the  words. 

102.  (8.)  When  a  text  is  very  corrupt,  a  parallel  passage 
may  suggest  the  true  reading. 

3  Kings  35.  3,  for  "on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month"  read  "  of 
the  fourth  month,"  as  in  Jer.  52.  6.  i  Chron.  i.  17,  for  "  The 
sons  of  Shem ....  Aram  and  Uz,"  read  "  The  sons  of  Sbem,  and  the 
sons  of  Aram,"  &c.,  Gen.  10.  23.  Isa.  30.  17,  for  "At  the  re- 
buke of  five  shall  ye  flee,"  read  "  At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ten 
thousand  flee,"  Lev.  26.  8. 

103.  When  we  come  to  consider  readings  which  are  but 
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DoabtM  probaUa,  being  equally;  or  more  or  less  nearly 
w««ng».  equally  supported  by  external  evidence,  the  rules 
of  criticism  become  more  difficulty  and  the  application  of  them 
must  be  made  with  less  rigidity. 

104.  (i.)  Of  two  readings,  equally  supported  by  external 
TarioQs  evidence,  that  is  the  most  probable  which  best 
"**•  suits  the  sense,  or  which  could  not^  so  easily  as  the 

other,  have  been  written  by  mistake. 

2  Cor.  5.  14,  "  (If)  one  died  for  all,"  li  ia  omitted  in  many  MSS., 
but  the  sense  requires  it,  and  it  ia  easily  omitted  before  Jf .        Act« 
II.  20,  "unto  the  Grecians"  is  the  reading  of  many  BiSS. ;  but, 
probably,  it  ought  to  be,  as  many  read,  "to  the  Greeks;**   The  fact 
seems  noticed  because  of  its  remaikableness,  and  justly  so,  if  it  be 
the  second  case  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  see 
chap.  10.  44,  45,  for  the  first.    Grecians  were  Jews  who  resided  out 
of  Fklestine.      2  Cor.  5.3,  "  If  so  be  that  being  clothed"  (ithrtLfuw) : 
80  very  many  MSS.     Others  read  f»3«ra/iMMi,  "If  we  be  even  un- 
clothed, yet  shall  we  not  be  found  naked,  for  we  have  a  glorious 
body,  etc." 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  general  rule,  that  readings  no  better 
than  the  received  text,  should  not  be  placed  in  it ;  but,  if  as 
good,  or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

105.  (2.)  Oftwo  readings,  equally  probable,  the  fuller  reading 
IS  more  likely  to  be  genuine ;  unless  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  interpolation,  or  there  is  something  in  the  text  to 
suggest  an  addition ;  and  then  the  rule  is  reversed. 

In  I  Chron.  11.  33,  we  have  **Abiel;"  but  in  2  Sam.  23.  31, 
"  Abi-albon."  The  last  syllable  might  easily  be  omitted.  So  in 
Matt.  3.  I,  '*  in  the  days  of  Herod"  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.;  but 
it  is  genuine. 

Yet,  if  there  is  reason  to  su]jg>ose  an  interpolation,  or  if  there 
is  something  in  the  text  to  suggest  an  addition,  the  rule  is 
reversed ;  as  copiers  were  more  likely,  from  intention,  to  add 
than  to  omit ;  though  they  were  more  likely,  from  accident, 
to  omit  than  to  add. 

Acts  8.  37,  is  wanting  in  A,  and  sixty  other  MSS.,  also  in  the 
Syr.^  EViiop.,  and  Copt,    It  is  perhaps  added  from  Rom.  10.  9. 

106.  (3.)  Of  two  readings,  the  one  classical  and  the  other 
oriental,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable. 

107.  (4.)  Of  two  readings,  the  one  easy  and  the  other  diffi- 
culty the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred.    All  the  eminent 
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critics,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Bengel,  and  others,  have  admitted 
and  maintained  this  rule,  which  they  deem  of  essential  value. 
io8.  (5.)  Of  two  readings  (equally  probable),  that  is  to  be 
preferred  which  best  agrees  with  the  style  of  the  writer,  or 
with  his  design,  or  with  the  context. 

Jude  i,  **  sanctified  by  God  the  Father  "  (fiyte^fAitotg),  is  more  pro- 
bable than  **behDed"  (Jiyec^'nfuwif),  because  more  common  in  the 
commencement  of  Epistles.  Acts  17.  26,  ''of  one  blood"  is 
more  probable  than  *'  of  one"  (as  in  Rom.  9.  10),  because  it  is  a 
good  Hebraism.  John  6.  69,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  "  (waf),  is  preferable  to  Griesbach's  readmg  '•  the 
Holy  One  of  Qod "  {&ytes),  because  this  last  is  nowhere  applied  to 
Christ,  except  in  the  confession  of  the  demoniac.  Mark  i.  2, 
"in  the  prophets  "  is  preferable  to  "  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,"  which 
is  the  reading  of  Griesbach  and  Mill,  because  two  prophets  are  quoted, 
(Isa.  40.  3:  Mai.  3.  I.) 

109.  (6.)  Conjectural  readings,  supported  by  the  sense,  or 
similar  texts,  may  be  probable ;  but  must  not  be  received  as 
true,  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  evidence. 

In  Gen.  i.  8,  "  God  saw  that  it  was  good  "  is  wanting  at  the  end 
of  the  second  day's  creation,  but  is  found  in  ver.  10,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  day's  work.  There  has,  therefore,  probably  been  a 
transposition  of  the  clause,  especially  as  the  LXZ,  reads  the  phrase 

in  ver.  8.  Josh.  24.  19,  "Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord"  (TOIH  K^), 
seems  strange  at  the  end  of  an  exhortation^  to  serve  him,  J'  Cease 
not  to  serve  him "  (jh^h  K/),  is  probably  the  true  reading,  but  it 
wants  confirmation.  Isa.  32.  is,  *'  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  na- 
tions" (nj*  yazze),  is  generally  interpreted  "  he  shall  purify  or  make 

expiation  for  them;"  but  this  sense  does  not  agree  with  the  parallel, 
and  the  verb  has  every  where  else,  a  preposition  after  it  ( /J?).  The 
TiYY  reads  "  Many  nations  shall  admire  him."  They  probably 
read(^tn^y©chezu),  asin  Psa.  11.  7:  27.  5.  The  lexicographers  give 
this  meaning  to  the  present  word.  Isa.  17.2,  "  the  cities  of  Aroer  " 
CTjny  Aroer),  are  broken:  but  to  say  that  the  cities  of  a  city  ai-e 
broken  is  unmeaning;  and,  besides,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Damascus.  Perhaps  (ny^]?  adadi),  is  the  true  reading.  The  LXX 
reads  "  for  ever;*'  as  tins  last  reading  means,  and  the  Chald,  reads 
"  are  laid  weate." 

no.  In  the  New  Testament  (as  MSS.  are  numerous  and 
Coi^jectwai  varied),  conjectural  emendations  are  not  admis- 
emendations,  gible,  and  but  very  rarely  in  the  Old. 
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111.  In  a  few  cases,  passages  have  two  or  more  variotis 
readings ;  all  of  which  are  suitable  to  the  sense,  and  aro 
supported  by  MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations :  and  in  these 
cases,  the  probabilities  vary  with  the  evidence ;  and  the 
work  of  determining  the  true  reading,  is  one  that  requires 
much  discrimination  and  care.  It  is  highly  satisfiictory,  to 
know  that,  in  the  Bible  generally,  the  text  is  clear  and  certain 
beyond  doubt. 

112.  To  aid  the  reader  to  apply  these  rules,  we  take  as  an 
BniesflfypUed  "wtance,  I  John  5.  7. 

^'7'  The  passage  is  printed  in  the  Clementine  editions  of 
the  Vulgate,  in  the  Complutensian  of  the  Qreek,  in  the  third  edition 
of  Erasmus;  and  so  thenoe  found  its  way  into  the  common  texts 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elzevir. 

Against  its  genuineness  it  may  be  said, 

1.  That  no  Greek  MSS.  of  certainly  earlier  date  than  the  15th 
oentuiy  contains  it.  It  is  omitted  in  174  Cursive  MSS.,  and  in 
A,  B|  G,  H. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Latin,  nor 
is  it  found  in  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  C.  Amiatinus, 
or  in  any  earlier  than  the  9th  century.  It  is  wanting,  for  example, 
in  the  two  Syr,,  Arab.,  Copt.,  Ethiop.,  Armen,,  Slavonic ;  though  some 
PBiNTED  editions  of  the  two  latter,  and  of  the  Peshito  insert  it. 

3.  Ancient  Greek  Fathers  have  never  quoted  it.  Ver.  6,  8,  9,  are 
quoted  more  than  once,  but  ver.  7,  never. 

4.  The  best  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  omit  it :  the 
first  and  second  of  Erasmus,  Aldus,  Harvoood,  Matthcei,  Grieshach, 
Lachman,  Schulz,  Tisch.,  Hahn:  Though  oni  the  other  hand.  Mill 
and  Bengel  retain  it. 

In  favour  of  its  genuineness  it  may  be  said, 

I.  That  it  is  inserted  in  some  Greek  MSS.,  the  Codex  Raoianus,  at 
Berlin,  Cod.  Guelph,  and  three  others;  concerning  which,  however, 
it  ia  remarked,  that  the  first  is  a  forgery;  the  second  has  the  passage 
written,  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin ;  and  that  the  others  belong 
to  the  15th  century,  or  later,  and  are  therefore  modem  authorities. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  old  Latin  versions,  except  in  copies  made  in 
Africa.    This  is  another  form  of  part  of  the  statement  above,  No.  2, 

3.  It  is  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  as 
Tert^illian,  Cyprian,  and  Fulgentius,  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
the  quotations  are  from  the  7th,  or  from  the  6th  and  8th  verses. 

4.  It  is  quoted  in  a  Confession  of  Faith,  given  in  the  history  of 
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the  Yandalic  persecution  in  Africa,  and  which  Confession  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  a  body  of  Christians  in  the  year  484.  This 
alleged  fact,  however,  is  thought  not  sufficient  to  weaken  the  posi- 
tive evidence;  and  is,  moreover,  itself  doubtful. 

5.  It  is  said  to  be  required  by  the  construction  and  connection  of 
the  passage :  an  argument  of  which  the  English  reader  can  himself 
judge. — Porter's  "  Biblical  Criticism." 

On  thiB  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  rely  upon  this  passage, 
when  we  are  quoting  proofe  of  Scripture  doctrine. 

Sec.  6  The  English  Version  on  the  whole  identiccd  with  the 

original  Text, 

113.  A  question  of  much  interest  remains :  Is  the  English 
English  version  of  the  Bible  accurate ;  and  may  the  reader 
Opinions  on  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  expressive  of  the  mind 
its  accuracy,  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  ?  And,  again,  the  answer  is  at 
hand.  The  English  Bible  is  essentiaUy  the  Bible  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  ImprQving 
it  reported,  that  while  it  contained  some  mistakes,  it  was,  in 
their  judgment,  "  the  best  of  any  translation  in  the  world." 
A  later  witness.  Dr.  Geddes,  admits  'Hhat,if  accuracy,  fidelity, 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  version,  this, 
of  all  versions,  must  in  general  be  accounted  the  most  excel- 
lent." ^'  Of  all  the  European  translations,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
"  this  is  the  most  accurate  and  futhful :  nor  is  this  its  only 
praise.  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  the 
soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  it  almost  every  where  with 
pathos  and  energy."*  Dr.  Doddridge  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony ;  and  adds,  that  his  ^  corrections  affect  not  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion ;  they  seldom  reach  any  further  than  the 
beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connexion  of  an  alignment."** 

114.  But  while  this  is  the  imanimous  testimony  of  compe- 
May  be  tent  authorities,  there  are  points  (it  is  admitted) 
improved  ^^  which  the  translation  might  be  improved :  and 
these  improvements,  though  not  of  vital  importance  as 
affecting  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  would,  if  made,  often  serve 
to  remove  objections  which  are  now  urged  against  it. 

*  Preface  to  Commentary  on  Old  Testament,  p.  19* 
•»  Works,  ii.  p.  339. 
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115.  (i)  In  some  cases  the  English  version  has  given  a 
RxMnpiwi  of  wrong  meaning  to  the  words  or  expressions  of  the 

inaccimte  *   *     1 

tranaiAdon.     onginal. 

In  £zod.  3.  33,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  1*  Ave  **  borrowed"  of  the 
Eigyptians  things  which  they  never  intended,  to  return.  The  original 
says  simply,  that  they  asked  for  them.  In  2  Sam.  I3.  31,  a  pre- 
position is  translated  undery  instead  of  to,  David  cruelly  tortured 
kis  captiveSf  is  the  meaning  of  the  English  version.  He  put  them 
to  ignomimous  employments,  is  the  meaning  of  the  original.  So 
I^«  73-  4»  for  "no  bands  in  their  death/'  read,  no  bands,  or  diffi- 
enlties,  till  their  death  (^).    Rosenm. 

It  may  be  observed,  generally,  that  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
particles  is  often  indeterminate  in  our  version.  For  sometimes 
means  because,  2  Cor.  5.  i;  sometimes,  instead  of,  Isa.  60.  17;  some- 
timeSy  m  order  to,  Bom.  4.  3.  So^  of  means  from,  as  in  John  8.  40, 
43;  and  6y,  as  in  I  Cor.  15.  5.  These  ambiguities  are  not  in  the 
original.  In  the  narrative  of  Elisha,  3  Kings  2,  33,  the  word 
translated  ''children"  is  translated,  elsewhere,  "young  men;"  and 
is  applied  to  Isaac  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  to  Joseph 
when  he  was  thirty.  In  i  Chron.  19.  7,  a  word  is  translated 
"chariots,"  instead  of  "riders;"  and  the  passage  is  made  to  con- 
tradict 3  Sam.  10.  6.  This  correction  makes  the  passages  consistent; 
33,000  men  (cavahry  and  foot-soldiers)  being  the  entire  number. 

In  3  Kings  6.  35,  the  article  sold  for  five  shekels  of  silver  was  a 
kind  of  pulse,  or  vetch,  as  Bochart  has  shown;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  being  about  a  pint.  G^.  4. 15 ;  for  "set  a  mark  upon,"  read, 
"gave  a  sign  or  assurance  to."  Lev.  7.  10;  for  "mingled  with 
oil  cmd  dry,"  read,  or  dry  (t.  e.,  whichever  it  be).  Deut.  33.  35 ; 
for  "shoes,"  iron  and  brass,  read  bars,  alluding  to  the  chain  of 
monntains  which  protected  Asher  from  the  inroads  of  the  Gentiles. 
Judges  15.  8,  11;  for  "top,"  read  "cleft."  Josh.  34.  14,  15;  for 
"  flood,"  read  "  river."  i  Kings  i.  45 ;  for  "  in  Oihon  "  (a  river), 
read  "at  Oihon."  i  Kings  4.  ji;  for  " sons  of  Mahol,"  read, 
"players  on  the  timbreL"  Compare  i  Chron.  2,  6.  i  Kings  18. 
43;  for  "  he  oast  himself  down  upon,"  read,  "  he  bowed  down 
to."  I  Kmga  18.  43;  for  "  he  said  go  again  seven  times,"  read, 
"  he  said  seven  times,  go  again."  2  Chron.  8.  2  ;  for  "  had 
restored,"  read,  "had  given,"  2  Chron.  31.  11;  for  "com- 
pelled," read,  "sent  him  astray,"  as  in  Deut.  30. 17:  4.  19.  Neh. 
6.  it;  for  "to  save  his  life,"  read,  "and  live."  Not  being  a 
priest,  Nehemiah  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  place.  Psa. 
86.  3;  for  "  I  am  holy/'  read,  "  I  am  a  devout  man,  or  the  object 
of  thy  favour." 

1)2 
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In  John  10.  28,  39,  for  "no  man,  any  man,"  read,  "none,  any." 
In  Acta  7.  45,  for  "that  came  after,"  read,  "  having  received." 
In  Acts  17.  23,  for  "  ignorantly,"  read,  "without  knowing  him." 
In  Acts  22.  23,  for  "cast  oflf,"  read,  "threw  up."  In  Acts  27,  12, 
for  "lieth,"  read,  "looketh."  In  verse  15,  for  "into  the  wind," 
read,  "against  the  wind."  In  Acts  26. 18,  for  "to  turn  them," 
read,  "that  they  may  turn."  In  2  Cor.  3.  6,  for  "who  hath 
made  us  able  ministers,"  read,  "  who  hath  fitted  us  to  be  ministers." 
In  Qal,  4.  24,  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  is  said 
to  be  an  "  allegory,"  or  a  fictitious  narrative.  The  apostle  merely 
says  that  it  represents  important  spiritual  truth:  the  Jews  of  the 
apostles'  day,  "Jerusalem  that  now  is"  answering  to  Ishmael; 
and  true  believers — ^the  Church — to  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  promise. 
In  2  Pet.  I.  5,  for  ''and  beside  this,"  read,  "and  for  this  very 
reason."  Miletus  (not  wn),  Euodia  (not  cut),  Urbanus  (not  e), 
are  the  correct  renderings;  and  Joshua  is  less  liable  to  mistake 
than  Jesus,  in  Acts  7. 45 :  Heb.  4.  8. 

116.  (2)  In  some  cases,  the  fuU  force  of  the  originskl  is  not 

Examples  of  expressed. 

inadequate 

txanalation.        In  John  i.  14,  the  word  is  said  "to  have  dwelt  among 

us :"  the  original  connects  his  appearance  with  the  ancient  tabernacle 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  i  Cor.  4.  13,  the 
apostles  are  said  to  have  been  made  as  "  the  filth  of  the  earth :" 
literally,  "the  sweepings "  (classical usage),  or  **  appeasing  offerings " 
(LXX  and  classical  usage).  "Rid  of  us,  the  world  will  deem 
itself  comparatively  clean  ;"  or  "  it  offers  us  in  expiation  to  its  gods," 
John  16.  2.  In  Heb.  12.  2,  Christians  are  described  as  "looking 
to  Jesus:"  the  original  implies,  looking  up  to  him,  and  away  from 
every  other  object  of  trust.  In  2  Tim.  2.  5,  read,  "  if  a  man 
contend  in  the  games."  So  in  1  Cor.  9.  25.  In  i  Thess.  4.  6, 
read  "in  that  matter."  In  i  Pet.  2.  13,  read,  " Submit your« 
selves  therefore,** 

In  several  passages  the  sense  of  the  original  is  weakened  by  a  mis- 
translation of  the  Greek  article.  In  2  Thess  i.  12,  e.  g.,  we  read, 
"aooording  to  the  grace  of  our  Qod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:" 
the  original  reads,  "according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ:"  and  so  in  2  Pet.  i.  i,  in  l^tus  2..  13,  the  original 
reads,  "  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Sanour  Jesus 
Christ."  In  I  Thess.  4.  13,  read,  for  "even  as  others,"  "even 
as  the  rest  of  the  world."  In  2  Then.  2.  15,  read,  "  v^ether  by 
OMT  word."  In  i  Cor.  4.  5,  read,  "  and  then  shall  eveiy  man 
have  of  God  the  praise  that  »  his,**       In  i  Cor.  5.  9,  read  "  in  my 
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epistie,"  and  fop  "  I  wrote,"  read,  "I  haye  written,"  referring  pro- 
bably to  the  same  epistle. 

The  Hebrew  artide,  though  less  definite  than  the  Qreek,  is  often 
important.  In  £zod.  17.  14,  read,  "iathe  book  (viz.  of  the  law):" 
in  F&a.  89.  37,  read,  '*aB  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven  (the  rain- 
bow)." In  Isa.  7.  14,  Bp.  Lowth  reads,  following  the  Hebrew, 
"  Behold  the  Virgin  concdveth,  etc.*' 

^^7*  (3)  ^  some  cases  the  pectdiar  idiom  of  the  original 
Examples  of  lias  been  overlooked. 

^^1^^  In  I  Kings  2.  8,   9,  where  David  says  concerning 

kUom.  Shimei,  "  Hold  him  not  guiltless but  his  hoary 

head  bring  down  with  blood  to  the  grave,"  the  word  not  ought  (in 
Dr.  Kennicott's  opinion)  to  be  repeated  in  the  second  clause,  as  it 
isinPfia.  i.  5:  9. 18:  38.  i:  75.5:  Isa.  23.  4(orig.)etc.  The  event 
shows  that  Solomon  understood  David's  language  in  this  sense. 
He  immediately  put  Joab  to  death:  but  Shimei,  though  he  held 
^im  not  guiltless,  he  merely  boimd  to  remain  in  Jerusalem, 
as  a  person  who  might  not  be  trusted  elsewhere.  Kennicott's 
Remarks,  p.  131.  In  i  Cor.  4.  4,  "I  know  nothing  by  myself,* 
is,  "  I  am  not  conscious  of  anything"  (viz.,  wrong).  In  GkJ.  5. 
17,  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  should  be,  "So  that  ye  do  not 
the  things  that  ye  would."  In  Acts  17.  33,  for  "devotions," 
read,  "objects  of  devotion."  In  i  Cor.  i.  21,  for  "  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching"  read,  " the  foolishness  of  the  preaching"  i. e., 
tcith  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  preached.  So  Luke  11.  32. 
In  2  Pet.  2.  5,  read,  "Noah,  with  seven  others"  In  Heb.  12.  18, 
read,  "  the  mountain  that  could  be  touched." 

Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  again,  verbs  are  some- 
times translated  in  the  wrong  tenses. 

Hany  of  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  are  really  predictions, 
and  express  the  rule  of  the  Divine  government  rather  than  the 
prayer  of  the  author.  In  2  Kings  23.  30,  read  "in  a  chariot 
dying"  See  2  Chron.  35,  24.  The  present  translation  of  John 
13.  2,  "supper  being  ended,"  contradicts  ver.  26-28.  The  original 
is,  "  supper  being  come."  So  in  Acts  2.  47,  for  "  such  as  should  be 
saved,"  read,  "  such  as  were  being  saved."  So  i  Cor.  i.  18:  2  Cor. 
2.  15,  16:  4,  3.  In  Luke  5.  6,  read,  "  began  to  break,"  or  "was 
breaking"  (soever.  7).    So  Matt.  8.  24:  Luke  8.  23:  Mark  4.  37^ 

1  Cor.  II.  23:  2  Pet.  I.  16. 

In  2  Cor.  5 .  14,  read,  "  then  are  all  dead,"  or  "  have  all  died."      In 

2  Cor.  12. 2,  3,  for  "  I  knew,"  read,  "  I  know."        In  Luke  23.  46, 
read,  "  And  Jesus  cried  ^th  a  loud  voice,  saying."        In  Philem. 
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21,  for  "I  wrote,"  read,  "I  have  written,"  as  in  ver.  19.  See  also 
Jas.  3.  21:  I  These,  i.  10:  Acts  7.  36. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  the  numbers  men- 
tioned seem  enormously  large,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the 
idiom. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  at  Bethshemesh  (a  small  town)  the 
Lord  smote  50,070  men,  i  Sam.  6.  19:  and,  in  Judges  12.  6,  there 
are  said  to  have  fSedlen  of  the  Ephraimites  42,000:  while  a  short  time 
before  the  tribe  contained  only  32,500  persons.  Both  passages  are 
corrected  by  a  mode  of  notation  still  common  among  the  Arabians. 
They  say,  in  the  year  12  and  300  for  312.  Translating  literally,  we 
have  for  the  first  passage,  ''  the  Lord  smote  seventy  men,  fifties  and 
a  thousand,"  or  11 70.  And  for  the  second,  ''there  fell  of  the 
Ephraimites  40  and  2000,"  or  2040. — Taylor  in  Calmet. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  generally  that  numerical  state- 
ments in  oriental  languages  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error  in 
transcription. 

,   In  the  Hebrew,  for  example,  K  is  i;  K  ia  1000;  3  is  2;  3  is  20; 

i*  stands  for  7000;  )  for  700;  and  the  one  letter  being  inadvertently 
written  in  very  early  copies  for  the  other  has  given  rise  to  some 
apparent  contradictions,  2  Sam.  8.  4:  i  Chron.  18.  4.  There  is  a 
similar  error  in  2  Sam.  10.  18,  700  ({);  see  i  Chron.  19.  18,  7000 

(if),        I  Elings  4.  26,  40,000  (KD^y^TK  probably)  ;  see  2  Chron. 

9.  25,  4000  (SnpnnK).        i  Kings  9.  23,  550  (3n);  see  2  Chron. 

r  0 

8.  10,  250  (n).  I  Kings  9.  28,  420  ("]n);  see  2  Chron.  8.  18, 
450  on).  2  Kings  8.  26,  22  (n3);  see  2  Chron.  22.  2,  42 
(3D).        The  numerals  in  Josephus  are  similarly  corrupt. 

118.  (4.)  In  some  cases,  the  same  word  in  the  original  is 
Same  words    rendered  by  different  words  in  the  English. 

translated  by      _ 

different  In  Isa.  37.  3,  an  accmnte  translation  would  suggest 

ones.  that  the  insult  Babshakeh  had  offered  to  Judah  was  to 

recoil  upon  himselfl  He  reproved  Judah,  and  God  reproved  him. 
In  Psa.  132.  6,  "  the  fields  of  the  vcood"  is  the  translation  of  what  is 
really  a  proper  name,  **  of  Jearim,"  as  it  is  given  in  i  Chron.  13.  5, 
"  Khjath  "  (or  the  city  of)  "  Jearim."  In  Lev.  19.  5,  "  at  your 
own  will,"  should  rather  be,  '*  that  it  may  be  accepted  of  yon,"  as 
in  ver.  7,  and  so  22.  20,  21. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  ^'  vanity  "  represents  three  He- 
brew words  at  least,  one  meaning  "  breath  **  or  nothingness,  as  in 
FMl  62.  9;  another  meaning  wicked  profitless  deception,  as  the  hea- 
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then  idols,  Isa.  41.  39;  and  a  third,  meaning  iSUsehood,  aa  in  PMl 
41.  6:  Job  31.  5.     All  these  terma  conrey  Bomettmet  the  ideal  of 
profitleasneas  and  of  ain;  but  the  first  especially  is  used  to  indicate 
mere  insignificancy.    In  Psa.  89. 47,  the  sense  is,  How  Tain  (fleeting, 
jnsignififlant)  are  the  sons  of  men,  whom  thou  hast  created. 

LoBD  in  a^itals  is  the  translation  of  Jehovah,  and  Lord  in  small 
letters,  of  another  word.  See  Pba.  no.  i.  This  distinction  is  im- 
portant. 

In  Matt.  35.  46,  the  tUmai  life  of  the  lig^iteous  and  the  «Mr^ 
hutmg  punishment  of  the  wicked  are  erprnsnod  by  the  same  word. 
To  "  apprehend"  may  be  translated  to  lay  hold  of  or  obtain  in  PhiL 
3. 13,  as  in  I  Cknr.  9.  34.  The  same  word  is  translated  "  imputed," 
"oounted,**  and  "accounted"  in  Bom.  4.  3:  Qal.  3.  6:  James  3.  33. 
"  Attendance"  is  ererywhere  translated  "  heed"  or  "  attention," 
except,  in  i  Tim.  4.  13.  "Comforter,"  (John  14.  16:  15.  36: 
16.  7)  is  the  word  translated  "  advocate"  in  i  John  3.  i,  and  the  idea 
is  given  in  the  word  "  consolation"  in  Luke  3.  35,  and  elsewhere. 
In  3  Cor.  3.  and  Heb.  8.  "covenant"  and  "testament"  represent 
the  same  words.  In  Acts  19.  3,  a  word  Ib  translated  "  if  there  be" 
a  Holy  Ghost,  vdiich  is  rendered  more  accurately  in  John  7.  39, 
"  the  Holy  Qhost  vm not  yet  given" 

The  following  should  be  translated  uniformly:  i  Cor.  15.  34,  36 
(put  down):  Rom.  5.  3,  3,  11  (rejoice,  glory,  joy):  Rom.  8.  19,  33 
(creature,  creation):  Matt.  30.  31:  Mark  10.  48  (charged,  rebuked): 
Mark  8.  35,  36  (life,  soul):  i  Cor.  i.  4,  5:  Bph.  i.  3  (in,  by): 
I  Cor.  7. 13,  13  (leave,  put  away).  See  also  Heb.  9.  33  (ver.  14): 
I.  3:  10.  3:  Tit.  3.  14:  z  John  i.  7:  John  15.  3,  3:  and  Bom. 
15.  4,  5. 

1 19.  (5)  On  the  other  hand,  different  words  in  the  original 
jjjji^j^^        are  often  rendered  by  the  same  word  in  English. 

translated  by  The  word  "  repentance"  is  used  to  translate  a  word 
<^  **>De  denoting  that  change  of  disposition  (jurufMo)  to  which 
the  term  is  properly  applied:  and  this  is  the  common 
meaning.  But  it  is  also  used  to  translate  another  word,  denoting 
merely  regret  or  a  change  of  plans  (j/urafbixua),  without  implying  any 
change  of  disposition,  lliis  is  tiie  meaning  in  Matt.  3i.  39,  33: 
37.  3:  3  Cor.  7.  8,  10:  Heb.  7.  3i.    Elsewhere,  the  former  word  is 


"Conversation"  again  is  the  translation  of  two  words;  and 
means  (i)  citixenahip,  as  in  Phil.  i.  37:  3.  3o;  and  (2)  everywhere 
ebe  in  the  New  Testament,  course  of  life,  or  behaviour.  The  Qreek 
word  for  conoereation^  in  the  modem  sense,  is  translated  in  our 
version  " communication,"  Matt.  5.  37:  Luke  34.  17:  Eph.  4.  39. 
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In  I  Cor.  15.  33,  however,  communication  is  the  rendering  of  a 
word  which  signifies  intercourse. 

**  Hell"  again  means  (i)  the  invisible  state,  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  without  reference  to  their  condition  of  happiness  or  misery, 
as  in  Matt.  11.  23:  16.  18:  Luke  10.  15:  16.  23:  Acts  2.  27,  31: 
I  Cor.  15.  55:  Rev.  i.  18:  6.. 8:  20.  13,  14:  and  (2)  the  place  of 
eternal  punishment,  as  in  Matt.  5.  22,  29,  30:  10.  28:  18.  9:  23. 
15,  33:  Mark  9.  43,  45,  47:  Luke  12.  5:  James  3.  6.  These  two 
meanings  are  represented  in  the  oiiginal  by  different  words. 

The  word  ''temple"  is  the  translation  of  two  words;  and  means 
either  the  whole  consecrated  precinct  (J*p»t),  or  the  portion  appro- 
priated as  the  local  abode  of  Qod*B  presence  (wof).  In  the  first 
sense  (including  the  outer  or  unroofed  court)  markets  were  held  in 
it  (Matt.  21. 12),  and  the  rabbis  met  their  pupils  there.  It  is  to  the 
second  that  our  Lord  refers,  when  he  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple" 
(alluding  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  nature  in  his  person).  So 
is  it  applied  to  Christians  in  i  Cor.  3.  16:  6.  19. 

"Ordain"  is  the  translation  of  several  words;  and  means  deter' 
mined  in  Acts  10.  42:  17.  31;  and  foredetermined  in  i  Cor.  2.  7. 
The  word  used  in  the  following  passages  is  different;  and  means 
ordained,  with  the  idea  of  setting  in  order,  Acts  13.  48:  Rom.  13.  i: 
Gal.  3.19:  I  Cor.  9.  14.  In  Acts  16.  4,  it  represents  a  word  that 
means  to  decide.  In  £ph.  2.  10,  to  prepare  (as  in  Rom.  9.  23). 
In  I  Tim.  2.  7,  to  appoint  (as  in  2  Tim.  i.  11:  Acts  13.47:  20.  28). 
In  Heb.  5.  i:  8.  3,  to  constitute  or  establish.  In  Jude,  ver.  4,  to 
write  up  in  the  face  of  men,  or  denounce,  or  to  torite  concerning  a  thing 
before  hand.  In  Acts  i.  22,  and  Rom.  7.  10,  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  original. 

The  word  "devils"  (pi.)  should  a/ways  be  translated  demons  or 
evil  spiiits:  and  the  word  devil  should  be  translated  demon  in  the 
following  passages:  Matt.  9.  32:  11.  18:  12.  22:  15.  22:  17.  18: 
Mark;  wherever  found.  Luke  4.  33,  35:  7.  33:  11.  14:  John  7.20: 
B.  48 j  49i  5^*  In  all  other  passages  the  word  is  rightly  translated 
the  devil,  as  in  Matt.  4.  i :  Rev.  20.  2. 

"  Wili"  is  sometimes  the  translation  of  the  future;  but  some- 
times of  an  independent  verb,  as  in  John  5.  40:  7.  17:  8.  44:  Matt. 

11.  14,  27:  16.  24,  25:  19. 17.  21:  Luke  9.  24:  13.  31:  I  Pet.  3. 10: 
Rev.  II.  5.  In  two  passage  " Iicotdd"  expresses  a  duty  in  addition 
to  a  wish  (»^ix«0.  Gal.  5.12:  Rev.  3.15.  "  Shall"  is  sometimes  used 
imperatively,  and  sometimes  as  a  simple  future.  It  is  a  simple 
future  in  Matt.  17.  22:  Mark  10.  32:  Luke  24.  21:  John  6.  71: 

12.  4:  Acts  23.  3 :  Rom.  4.  24:  8. 13.  The  word  translated  "shall" 
in  some  of  these  passages  (fcikkv)  is  translate^  "will"  or  "would" 
m  Matt.  2.  13:  Luke  10.  i:  John  6.  6:  7.  35:  14.  22:  Acts  16.  27: 
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25 .  4:  37. 10;  Ber.  3.  i6.  Simple fdttirity  is  exprowod  in  each.  On 
the  oiher  hand,  duty  or  necessity  (}Si)  is  found  in  Matt.  26.  3$. 
This  is  the  word  generally  translated  "  must"  or  **  ought." 

"  Shall "  is  not  now  used  as  a  simple  fdture,  except  where  "  will " 
would  be  ambiguous. 

See  also  Acts  19.  15:  Bey.  4.  6  (comp.  chap.  13):  i  Cor.  2.  15 
(comp,  2.  14). 

120.  (6)  Some  of  the  expressions  of  our  English  version  are 
Obtoiete  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  the  translators  used 
^*™»-  them. 

Audience  means  the  (act  of)  hearing,  Luke  7.  i.  Cabriaoe 
expressed  what  is  now  called  baggage,  1  Sam.  17.  22:  Acts  21.  15. 
Chabgeb  means  a  large  dish,  Matt.  14.  8.  Charity  means  love, 
2  Cor.  13.  2.  To  COMFORT  means  to  strengthen,  as  a  helper,  to 
succour;  and  hence,  to  encourage  and  cheer.  So  advocate  meant 
one  called  in  on  an  emergency.  The  first  w6rd  is  now  confined  to 
consoling  the  afflicted;  and  the  second  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense. 
In  Scripture  the  idea  is  general,  to  strengthen,  to  guide,  stimulate, 
aid,  encourage,  i  Cor.  14.  31:  i  Thess.  5.  11,  14 (where  it  Ib  rightly 
translated  "  exhort") :  Bom.  15 . 4.  Convincb  has,  in  old  English, 
the  sense  of  convict,  John  8.  46,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon  (Essays).  Damnation  would  be  more  correctly 
rendered  "condemnation"  in  i  Cor.  11.  29;  so  in  Bom.  14.  23. 
Dispensation  of  the  gospel  means  ''stewardship,"  i  Cor.  9.  17. 
To  EAR  the  ground  is,  to  till  it,  i  Sam.  8.  12.  Frankly  or 
Freely  means  gratuitously.  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  "  He  frankly  forgave  them  both."  Harness  in  Exod.  13. 
18 :  I  Elings  20.  11^  denotes  armour.  The  word  in  the  original  may 
also  mean  in  files  or  rows.  HEfR  often  meant,  in  old  English,  heritor 
or  possessor,  "Heir  of  the  righteousness  by  faith"  is  possessor  of 
it ;  Heb.  11.  7.  So  Christ  was  appointed  heir  or  possessor  of  all 
things,  Heb.  i.  2.  His  is  the  old  English  form  of  its,  Matt.  12. 
23:  24.  32:  26.  52:  Acts  12.  10:  I  Cor.  15.  38:  I  Cor.  13.  5. 
Instant,  Instantly,  means  urgent;  closely  applying  oneself  to  a 
business,  Luke  23. 23 :  Acts  26. 7.  Leasino  means  lying,  Psa.  4.  2. 
To  Li?r  means  to  hinder,  Isa.  43.  13:  2  Thess.  2.  7:  Bom.  i.  13. 
Lewd  means  ignorant,  untaught,  idle,  bad.  Acts  17.  5.  Malice 
(frY)m  Malitia)  alwi^s  means  vice  or  wickedness  generally.  It  refers 
to  sin  in  its  intrinsic  nature;  sin  or  transgression  having  reference 
to  it  as  the  violation  of  Divine  law,  i  Cor.  14.  20:  i  Pet.  2.  16.  So 
in  James  1.  21,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  "naughtiness." 
MoRTUT  means  to  kill,  to  put  to  death.  Bom.  8.  13:  Col.  3.  5. 
To  OFFEND  means  sometimes  to  give  ofifence;    but  its  ancient 

D3 
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xneaning  is  to  cause  or  give  oooaaioii  to  stumble,  as  in  i  John  3.  lo: 
Matt.  5.  29.  It  may  often  be  translated  ''ipsnare."  Mtstery 
now  means  a  doctrine  or  fact  which  is  incomprehemdble;  involving 
often  the  idea  of  apparent  and  to  ub  irrecondleable  contradiction. 
In  Scripture  it  means  a  revealed  secret,  a  truth  not  previously  known. 
Bom.  16.  35,  36:  I  Cor.  3.  7-10:  Eph.  i.  9:  6.  19:  Col.  i.  36,  37. 
Of  course.  Scripture  doctrines  often  involve  mystery  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  Scripture  uses  it« 
The  doctrine  that  Cbd  would  receive  the  Qentiles  into  the  chiuch, 
e,g,,  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  "  a  mystery,"  because  it  **  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men*'  till  the  gospel  reveeiled  it,  £ph.  3. 

3,  5.  ''Mystery"  is  also  used  in  Eph.  5.  33,  and  in  Bev.  for  a 
symbolical  representation,  i.  30:  17.  5,  a  meaning  not  materially 
different  however  from  the  above.  It  signifies  an  emblem  of  reveeiled 
truth.  Nephew  is  an  old  word  for  descendant,  i  Tim.  5.  4. 
Pennt  was  originally  any  piece  of  silver  money.  It  is  now  confined 
to  our  largefst  copper  \;oin.  The  value  of  the  Boman  jpenny  was 
nearly  ^d,,  John  6.  7.  See  Bev.  6.  6,  where  the  sense  is  reversed 
by  our  present  translation:  "a  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny," 
giving  rather  the  idea  of  plenty  than  of  want.  Prevent  means 
to  come  before  or  anticipate,  Psa.  119.  148:  Matt.  17*  35 :  i  Thess. 

4.  15:  or  to  surprise,  3  Sam.  33.  6,  19.  Purge  is  to  cleanse,  to 
clear  away,  John  15.  3  (applied  to  pruning):  Heb.  9.  14.  Quick 
means  alive,  3  Tim.  4.  i:  Eph.  3.  i:  Psa.  134.  3.  Belioion  is 
never  used  in  Scripture,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  for 
godliness  or  piety;  but  for  religious  worship  or  observance.  It  is 
found  only  in  Acts  36.  5 :  CoL  2.  18  (orig.):  and  James  i.  36,  37. 
It  means  (as  in  the  last  case)  the  outward  expression  of  religious 
feeUng.  Boose  means  place  (as  in  Acts  34.  37):  Matt.  33.  6: 
Mark  i3.  39:  Luke  14.  7:  30.  46.  To  take  thought  means  to 
be  distracted  or  anxious,  Matt.  6.  35.  Vain  is  unreal,  false, 
delusive,  immoral;  especially  as  connected  with  a  groundless  and 
idolatrous  creed.  Bom.  i.  3i:  i  Pet.  i.  18:  Bom.  8.  30:  Eph.  4.  17. 
So  "made  a  road,"  means  went  for  spoil,  or  made  a  "raid,"  in 
I  Sam.  37.  10:  "  in  a  several  house"  for  "  alone,"  3  Kings  15. 
5  ;  "  fetched  a  compass,"  for  made  a  circuit,  in  Acts.  For  coasts, 
read,  borders  or  districts  in  Judges  18.  2:  Matt.  3.  16:  15.  21. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  these  obsolete  terms  have 
fiunished  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Very  many  of  the  objections  urged  by  Voltaire  are  founded  on 
similar  mistranslations  in  the  Vulgate.* 

*  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  TranslationB^ 
p.  306. 
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131.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are  several  apparent. 
Want  of  discrepancies  in  Scripture  from  want  of  iiniformity 
uniformity  in  of  translation. 

tnmriating 

the  same  In  Psa.  19.  4,  "  line"  may  be  translated  "  sound,"  as 

words.  1^  Bom.  10. 18.        Jer.  31.33,  **  though  I  was  a  husband 

unto  them,"  may  be  rendered,  *'  and  I  rejected  them,"  as  in  Heb.  8. 
9.  So  H08.  14.  2  (Heb.  13.  15):  Isa.  18. 16  (Bom.  9.  33):  Mic,  5.  2 
(Matt.  2.  6):  Psa.  104.  4  (Heb.  i.  7):  Psa.  68.  18  (Eph.  4.  8). 

123.  Some  words  are  untranslated :  as 

Words  Amkn;    true,   or  so  be  it.         Hallsluia;    praise 

imtnnslated.  Jehovah.  Hosanna;  save  now.  Mammon;  riches. 
Maramateca;  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord.        Sabaoth;  hosts. 

133.  The  precise  meaning  of  a  very  few  words  is  unknown. 
Meaning  "Higgaion"  occurs  in  the  Fisahns  seventy-one 
not  known,  times,  and  thrice  in  Habakkuk.  It  was  probably  a 
musical  mark.  *<  Selah  "  is  equally  uncertain ;  but  may  have 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

124.  The  maiginal  readings  of  the  English  version  often 
Marginal  deserve  attention.  They  express  another  sense,  of 
"***°8»-  which  the  original  is  capable  :  and  they  sometimes 
throw  light  upon  the  meaning.  They  might  be  multiplied 
with  advantage,  e.  g, 

Gren.  31.  14,  Hagar  wandered  into  the  wilderness,  as  if  in  despair, 
or  she  *  lost  her  way,'  having  probably  set  out  to  return  to  Egypt. 
Bom.  I.  18,  *  who  hold  the  truth,*  or  *  repress,'  or  *  impede,'  a  sense 
more  consistent  with  the  scope,  and  with  Scripture  generally. 
The  mai^ginal  reading  in  the  following  passages  is  preferable;  Judges 
II.  31:  Gal.  5.  34. 

135.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  words  printed  in  the 

^^  English  version,  in  Italics,  are  not  generally  in  the 

original.    They  are  often  necessary  to  express  the 

sense,  and  they  often  express  it  happily,  but  they  sometimes 

add  a  sense  which  is  not  in  the  sacred  text. 

Of  felicitous  Italics,  there  is  an  instance  in  Psa.  109.  4  ;  '*  I  gwe 
wMftelf  to  prayer:"  and  again  in  Psa.  133.3;  *'  As  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
(mJ  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion."  Without 
the  words  in  Italics,  the  passage  would  be  inconsistent  with  physical 
facts,  Hermon  being  upwards  of  thirty  miles  distant  from  Zion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  is  obscured  in  Matt.  20.  23,  where 
Christ  is  represented  in  the  English  version  as  having  no  power  to 
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give  honours  in  heaven.  The  omiBsiou  of  the  words  in  Italics, 
exhibits  the  true  meaning.  **  To  sit  upon  my  right  hand,  is  not 
mine  to  give,  except  for  whom  it  is  prepared."  See  John  17.  3 : 
Bev.  3.  21. 

In  some  cases  the  Italic  words  ought  to  be  printed  in  Roman 
letters:  as  the  auxiliary  verbs,  the  word  *  not/  in  such  passages  as 
Deut.  33.  6:  Psa.  75.  5:  Isa.  38.  18:  Job  30.  20,  25:  the  Hebrew 
idiom  not  requiring  the  repetition  of  the  negative. 

126.  The  analysis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Analysis  of  titles  and  subscriptions  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Md^ubacrip-  Testament,  form  no  part  of  the  inspired  writings, 
tions.  (See  §  51). 

127.  The  present  division  of  the  Scriptures  too,  into  chap- 

ters and  verses,  and  the  order  of  the  several  books, 

Divisions.  ,       -  tx*    ...  xi_  ^  j. 

are  not  of  Divme  origin,  nor  are  they  of  great 
antiquity.  The  books  are  now  arranged,  not  with  reference  to 
their  historical  connexion,  but  chiefly  with  reference  to  their 
contents,  .and  the  position  of  their  authors.  The  Vulgate  was 
the  first  version  divided  into  chapters ;  a  work  undertaken 
by  cardinal  Hugo,  in  the  13th  century,  or  as  Jahn  thinks,  by 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1227.  He  introduced 
the  division  of  chapters  only.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
similarly  divided  by  Mordecai  Nathan,  in  1445,  and  in  1661 
Athias  added  in  his  printed  text,  the  division  into  verses. 
The  New  Testament  was  divided  in  the  same  way  by  Robert 
Stephens,  who  is  said  to  have  completed  it  in  the  year  155 1, 
during  a  journey  (inter  equitandum),  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  divisions  are  very  imperfect : 
and  even  when  not  inaccurate,  they  tend  to  break  the  sense 
and  to  obscure  the  meaning. 

The  subject  of  2  Kings  begins  at  the  24th  verse  of  chap.  6. 
The  description  of  the  humiliation  and  glory  of  Christ,  (the  subject 
of  Isa.  53.)  begins  at  chap.  52.  13:  and  the  previous  verses  of  chap. 
52.  belong  to  chap.  51.  The  6th  verse  of  Jer.  3.  begins  a  dis- 
tinct prophecy,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  chap.  6. 

The  first  verse  of  Col.  4.  belongs  to  chap.  3.  Connect  in  the 
same  way,  Gen.  2.  1-3,  and  chap,  i:  Rom.  15.  1-13,  and  chap. 
14:  I  Cor.   II.  I,  and  chap.  10.:   2  Cor.  4.  and  chaps.  5.  6.  7. 

The  latter  part  of  Matt.  9.  belongs  to  the  loth  chapter.  John 
tf.  I,  belongs  to  the  7th;  and  the  last  two  verses  of  Acts  4.  belong 
to  chap.  5. 
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As  a  rule,  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  division  of 
verses  or  of  chapters,  unless  it  coincide  with  the  division  of 
paragr^hs.  Follow  the  pauses  of  the  narrative,  and  mark  the 
change  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

128.  The  ancient  divisions  of  the  New  Testament  are 

noticed  in  §  49.  To  complete  information  on 
^n  of  Old '  this  pointy  we  append  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient 
Teauunent.    divisions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Modem  Jews  use  the  present  division  of  chapter  and  verse. 
But  ancient  MSS.  were  differently  divided.  The  law  had 
fifty-four  greater  divisions,  called  Parashoth,  and  the  Prophets 
had  similar  divisions  called  Haphtaroth,  or  dismissions,  being 
read  shortly  before  the  dose  of  the  service.  One  of  each  of 
these  divisions  was  read  on  the  sabbath.  Smaller  divisions 
were  employed  especially  in  the  law,  called  also  Parashoth, 
sometimes  "open"  (nVrttn©),-  where  there  is  an  obvious  break 
in  the  sense,  and  sometimes  "  shut^"  or  leaning  upon  (niDino 
or  ni3^t3D),  where  the  sense  runs  on.  Of  these,  there  are  in 
the  Pentateuch  alone^  66g,  They  are  marked  D  and  D  res- 
pectively. 

129.  When  Jews  referred  to  the  Old  Testament^  it  was  their 
Scripture  how  custom  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  paragraph, 
quoted.  ^s  jt  still  is  among  the  Arabs,  in  quoting  from  the 
Koran. 

*In  Elias/  Rom.  11.  2,  (marg.)  refers  to  i  Kings  17-19. 
*  The  bow'  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  refers  to  the  poem  so  called^  in  the  book 
of  Jasher:  So  perhaps  **  in  the  bush"  to  Exod.  3. 

130.  These  corrections  must  not  lead  to  a  depreciation  of 
our  English  Bible.  The  more  we  examine  it,  the  higher  will 
be  our  estimate  of  its  general  excellence.  But  zeal  for  any 
version,  must  yield  to  zeal  for  that  Divine  word  which  it  seeks 
to  represent. 

131.  They  have  been  given  at  considerable  length,  for  se- 
of       "^^^  reasons.    They  furnish  answers  to  objections, 

these  which  have  been  brought  against  Sacred  Scripture, 

correctijms.  They  remove  difficulties  and  reconcile  apparent 
contradictions.  They  are  of  value  moreover,  because  they 
illustrate  very  fully  the  nature  of  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  English  version  and  the  original  text.  It  is 
obvious  that  very  many  of  these  differences  may  be  rectified 
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by  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  so  that  the  English 
reader  has  in  his  own  hands  the  means,  to  a  laige  extent,  of 
oorrecting  them.  Nor  do  they  disturb  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  most  competent  authorities  have  come,  that  the 
English  Bible  is  on  the  whole^  identical  with  the  Bible  of  the 
early  Church. 

132.  The  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  use,  is 
^^  itself  the  result  of  repeated  revisions.    In  the  pre- 

EnguS  &ce  to  the  Bishops*  Bible,  (a.  d.  1568),  a  distinct 
verrion,  reference  is  made  to  early  Saxon  versions,  and 
Saxon  there  are  still  extant,  parts  of  the  Bible  in  Saxon, 

translated  by  Bede,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  by 
JEihic  of  Canterbury.  Early  Saxon  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are 
still  preserved  in  the  hbraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

The  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  by 
Wydiffe's  Wydiffe,  about  A.  D.  1380.  It  exists  only  in  MS., 
venion.  though  part  of  it  (the  New  Testament),  was  printed 
in  1 731.  The  work  was  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  ;  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  sup- 
pressing it ;  but  through  the  influence  of  John  0*Gaunt,  this 
was  rejected.  In  1408,  however,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Ox- 
ford, it  was  resolved  that  no  one  should  translate  any  text  of 
Scripture  into  Enghsh,  as  a  book  or  tract,  and  that  no  book 
of  the  kind  should  be  read.  This  resolution  led  to  great  per- 
secution, though  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing, many  MSS.  of  Scripture  were  at  that  time  in  extensive 
circulation  throughout  England. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  in  EngUsh,  was  pub- 
lished  by  TyndaUf  the  New  Testament  in  1526,  and 
**  the  Bible  in  part,  in  1532.  TonstaU,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Sir  Thomas  More,  took  great  pains  to  buy  up  and 
bum  the  impression,  but  with  the  effect  thereby,  of  enabling 
the  translator  to  publish  a  larger  and  improved  edition." 

On  the  death  of  Tyndale  (who  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth), 
Ooveidaie,  Miles  Coverdale  revised  the  whole,  and  dedicated 
•^  it  to  king  Henry  the  8th,  a.  d.  1535,  and  in  1537, 

John  Rogers,  who  had  assisted  Tyndcde,  and  was  then  residing 

*  See  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English  Bible:  and  ''Our  English 
Bible/  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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at  Antwerp,  Teprinted-an  edition,  taken  from  l^dale  and 
Ooverdale.  This  edition  was  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thonyas  Matthews,  A  revision  of  this  edition  again 
was  published  (a.d.  1539),  by  Richard  Tavemer. 

The  Qreat  Bible  appeared  A.  d.  1539.  It  was  Coverdale's^ 
revised  by  the  translator,  under  the  sanction  of  Oranmer.  It 
was  printed  in  large  folio.  For  the  edition  of  1540,  Cranmer 
wrote  a  pre£ace,  and  it  is  hence  called  Cranmer's  Bible.  It  was 
published '  by  authority.' 

During  the  seven  years  of  king  Edward's  (VI.)  reign,  eleven 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed  :  but  no  new  version 
(a  revision  was  attempted. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  published  the  Geneva  Bible^ 
^•o*  1557-^-  Coverdale  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Qeneva,  edited  it,  and  added  maifflnal  annotations. 

Archbi^op  Parker  obtained  authority  from  Queen  Elisa- 
beth,  to  revise  the  existing  translations,  and  with  the  help  of 
various  bishops  and  others,  published  in  1568  what  was 
called  the  Bishops*  Bible,  It  contains  short  annotations, 
and  in  the  smaller  editions  (from  1589,)  the  text  is  divided, 
like  the  Genevan,  into  verses. 

The  same  text  was  afterwards  printed  (in  1572),  in  a  larger 
size,  and  with  various  prefaces,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Parker's  Bible.  It  continued  in  common  use  in  the  churches 
for  forty  years,  though  the  Genevan  Bible  was  perhaps  more 
read  in  private. 

The  Rhemish  New  Testament,  and  the  Dcnay  Old  Testament^ 
form  the  English  Bible  of  the  Eomanists.  The  former  was 
printed  at  Bheims  (a.  d.  1582),  and  the  latter  at  Douay  (a.  d. 
1609-10). 

In  1603,  King  James  resolved  on  a  revision  of  the  translation, 
and  for  this  purpose  appointed  fifty-four  men  of  learning  and 
piety.  Forty-seven  only  undertook  the  work,  and  in  four 
years  (from  1607- 11),  it  was  completed.  The  text,  as  thus 
prepared  and  printed  in  161 1,  is  the  authorized  version, 

133.  What  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  a  writ' 
Advantaae  f  ^^  '''^ord :  Scripture  and  not. tradition:  and  not 
Awrittim  many  Bibles,  but  one.  A  revelation  more  than 
'**^**^  this,  would  have  multiplied   the   difficulties    of 

inquiry.    A  revelation  less  than  this,  would  long  ago  have  lost 
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its  distincixiess.  Apart  from  any  desire  to  vitiate  a  Divine 
message,  merely  oral  tradition  must  have  suffered  from  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  So  incessant 
is  the  influence  of  man's  moral  state  upon  his  judgment  and 
perceptions,  any  unwritten  revelation  must  have  undergone 
essentia],  though  perhaps  insensible  modifications.  Every 
truth  too,  which  had  ceased  in  one  age  to  be  of  present  im- 
portance, would  have  been  omitted  in  the  number  of  truths 
handed  down  to  the  next.  But  for  the  Bible,  we  should  have 
had  a  fearfully  mutilated  revelation,  and  of  what  remained 
we  should  have  been  contending,  not  so  much  for  the  sense 
of  our  Master's  words,  as  for  the  words  themselves.  What 
grace  is  it,  therefore,  that  in  a  world  prone  to  deteriorate 
everything  holy,  and  to  falsify  everything  true,  whatever  may 
have  grown  old  with  age,  has  the  means  of  renewing  its  youth : 
whatever  may  have  been  lost  frx)m  the  memoiy  of  the  church, 
is  not  lost  irrecoverably.  We  have  the  seeds  of  reformation, 
and  of  renewed  knowledge :  the  very  "  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 

134.  And  yet  this  blessing  of  a  written  Bible  will  prove  a 
Danger  to  curse,  if  on  that  accotmt  we  forget  the  reverence 
^dia  that  is  due  to  it.  As  each  truth  of  Scripture  was 
lationmay  made  known  of  old,  God  gave  sensible  evidence 
expose  U8.  ^^rhence  it  came,  and  wherefore  it  was  sent.  Men 
were  called  to  believe  the  report,  because  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
was  revealed.  Awe  and  submission,  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  Divine  approach  were  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  most  instructive  solemnities.  Adam  Jieard  God  in  the 
garden,  before  he  had  to  answer  for  his  disobedience.  When 
God  spoke  to  the  children  of  Israel,  they  had  such  sensible 
proofs  of  his  power,  that  they  desired  to  hear  his  voice  (with- 
out a  Mediator)  no  more.  When  He  spoke  to  Moses,  the 
doud  was  on  the  tabernacle,  or  his  thunders  shook  the  moun- 
tain. Samuel  was  taught  by  miraculous  signs  to  give  the 
Divine  message  a  fervent  welcome.  Isaiah  witnessed  the 
scenes  which  we  now  read  with  so  little  awe,  and  he  cried 
out  in  conscious  unworthiness,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  of  im- 
clean  lips."  John  was  prepared  to  receive  his  visions  by  a 
spectacle  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties,  and  made  him  fall 
down  as  one  that  was  dead.  A  complete  written  revelation 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  such  miraculous  evidence :  and 
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ihere  is  danger  lest  the  faTniliar  tone  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
every-day  appearance  of  the  volume  itself,  should  tempt  us 
to  read  it  as  a  common  composition.    We  need,  therefore,  to 
supply  by  our  thoughtfulness  and  solemnity,  the  feehngs  which 
were  produced  of  old  by  sensible  images  of  the  Creator's 
presence  and  authority.    It  is  not  the  word  of  an  equal ;  and 
if  we  would  have  it  bless  us,  we  must  study  it  with  the  col- 
lected and  reverential  frame  of  mind,  which  becomes  an  inter- 
view with  Him  who  is  its  Author  and  our  Judge. 


CHAPTER  n. 
On  the  Authenticity  and  Authority  op  Scripture. 

"  This  reverenoe  have  I  learnt  to  give  to  those  books  of  Saiptare  only  which  are 
oiled  canonical.  Others  I  so  read  that  I  think  not  anything  to  be  true  because  they 
80  thoo^t  it,  but  because  they  were  able  to  persoade  me  either  by  those  canonical 
authors,  or  by  some  probable  reason  that  it  did  not  swerve  from  truth."— 
AuoiTSTiirB,  J^.  19:  died^jo, 

"  If  any  of  these  books  were  disputed  at  first,  but  on  exaninatlon  were  admitted, 
tbej  are  confirmed  by  their  trial."— OAXBixa's  Moral  Evidence, 

"  If  those  ftcts  (on  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  the  Christian  religion)  aro 
not  therefore  established,  nothing  hi  the  history  of  mankind  can  be  believed."— 
Chief  Justice  Buses. 

Sec.  I.   Scripture  claims  to  he  regarded  as  an  inspired  teacher^ 

and  as  the  only  inspired  teacJier, 

135.  In  proving  the  genuineness  of -the  books  of  Scripture, 
Authority  Jiothing  has  been  said  of  their  Divine  authority, 
ofs.s.  as  They  have  come  to  us  as  their  writers  left  them, 
£i^^  and  this  is  all  that  is  proved.  What  they  are,  and 
i^fr-  what  they  claim,  must  be  first  gathered  from  the 
books  themselves. 

A  little  attention  will  easily  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  statements : — 

136.  (i.)  The  books  of  Scripture  represent  the  mission  of 
Mission  of      our  Lord  as  Divine.    He  professes  to  be  a  teacher 

rm£eattd     ^^*  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^°^  *^®  ^^^  announces  that 
as  Divine.      he  is  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

John  8.  42:  7.  16:  17.  8:  3.  14-18. 

In  proof  of  his  mission  he  performed  many  miraculous 
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works  and  showed  supernatural  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart  and  with  future  events. 

Matt.  II.  2-6:  John  5.  36:  15.24:  6.64:  16.30:  Matt.  20.17-19: 
Luke  19.  42-44. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  and  were  least  &vourably  dis- 
posed towards  him  were  unable  to  account  from  natural 
causes  for  his  power  and  wisdom. 

Mark  6.  1-3 :  Luke  4.  22:  John  7.  15. 

His  pubhc  life  was  self-denying  and  disinterested :  his  private 
life  blameless  and  beneficent. 

I  Pet.  2.  22,  23:  Matt.  27.  3,  4:  Acts  10.  38:  John  4.  34:  6. 15: 
7.  18. 

He  was  put  to  death  (as  he  foretold)  for  making  hunself  ^  equal 
with  Gk>d," — a  charge  he  did  not  deny ;  and  after  his  death  he 
arose  from  the  grave. 

Luke  22.  70:  John  20.  17:  Acta  i.  3. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  his  words  are  to  be 
received  as  Divine. 

John  14.  10,  11:  12.  44-50:  Matt.  17.  5. 

137.  (2.)  They  represent  the  commission  of  the  apostles 

'       as  Divine.    Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 

siun  of  five     ment,  five,  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude, 

?n^1^^Uie  ^®^  among  the  number  of  the  apostles  to  whom 

New  Testa-    Christ  gave  power  to  perform  miracles  and  to 

publish  his  gospel  to  the  world. 

Matt.  10.  1-4,  7,  8 :  Luke  9.  6. 

He  promised  to  them  in  this  character,  on  four  different 
occasions,  the  presence  of  a  Divine  instructor,  who  should 
recal  to  their  remembrance  what  he  himself  had  taught^  and 
impart  a  more  complete  and  permanent  knowledge  of  his 
truth.*^  The  apostles  proved  their  commission  by  miracles 
which  they  performed  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of 
Christy  and  they  imparted  supernatural  gifts  to  others.^ 

*  Matt.  10. 19,  20:  Luke  12.  11,  12:  Mark  13.  11:  (Luke  21.  14:) 
John  14-16:  see  also  Matt.  28.  18-20:  Mark  16.  20:  Acts  i.  4: 
21.  4:  I  Pet.  I.  12. 

*  Acts  3. 16:  Heb.2. 4:  Acts 5. 12,  15:  Mark  16.  17,  18:  Acta  8. 
17-19. 
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Their  mission  was  attested  by  holy  self-denial  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  by  the  rapid  and  (humanly  speaking)  the 
unaccountable  success  of  their  ministrations. 

Acts  4. 16:  5.  29:  2,  41:  12.  24. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  words  of  Matthew,  John, 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  are  Divine. 

John  14.  12-14:  20.  21:  Matt.  10.  20:  i  John  4.  6. 

138.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  written  by  com- 
Haikand  panions  of  the  apostles:  Mark  the  convert  of 
^*^-  Peter  (1  Pet.  5.  13)  and  Luke,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Foul  Papias  (flourished  no),  Justin  (died  164),  Irenseus 
(flourished  180),  and  Origen,  all  speak  of  Mark's  Gospel  as 
commonly  received,  and  as  having  been  dictated  or  sanctioned 
by  Peter. 

Luke  and  Paul  resided  at  Jerusalem  for  two  years,  travelled 
together  during  a  large  part  of  the  apostle's  joumies,  and 
were  together  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Home. 

Acta  21.  17:  24.  24:  28.  i6:  Col.  4.  14:  2  Tim.  4.  11. 

Lake  lo.  7  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  1  Tim.  5.  18.  Lrenseus, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  speak  of  his  Gospel  as  imiversally 
received  and  as  sanctioned  by  Paul. 

139.  (3.)  They  represent  the  commission  of  Paul  as  Divine. 

He  was  called  to  the  apostolic  office,  claimed  apos- 
ofFkni  tolic  authority,  vindicated  his  claims  by  miracles, 
Mvine.  imparted  supernatural  gifts,  manifested  the  utmost 
disinterestedness,  submitted  to  the  severest  sufferings,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  was  eminently 
successful  He  therefore  claims  to  speak  in  Christ's  name, 
and  his  words  are  Divine. 

I  Cor.  15.  8:  Acts  26. 12-17:  9. 13-17:  2  Cor.  11.5:  Gal.  1. 1-12: 
2.  6:  I  Cor.  2.  10-13:  i  Cor.  7.  40:  Bom.  15.  18,  19:  2  Cor.  12, 12: 
Acts  19.  6:  2  Tim.  i.  16,  14:  2  Cor.  11.  7:  2  Cor.  i.  5:  Gal.  2. 
7-9:  a  Cor.  II.  14^16:  2  Cor.  5.  18-20:  i  Thess.  2.  13. 

140.  (4.)  They  represent  the  apostolic  writings  generally  as 
Divine.    The  apostohc  writings  were  composed  by 
wSSoff^       Divine  command,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  commis- 
'*'*■*•  sion  their  writers  had  received. 

I  Thess.  4. 15 :  i  Tim.  4.  i :  Rev.  1. 19:  John  20. 31 :  i  John  5. 13 : 
xCor.  14*  37- 
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The  apostles  had  the  same  object  in  view  in  their  writings 
as  in  their  preaching. 

Jude  3:  Heb.  13.  22:  i  John  2.  i,  26. 

The  writings  of  the  apostles  set  forth  their  verbal  instructions 
in  a  permanent  and  condensed  form,  and  they  claim  for  both 
the  same  authority. 

Eph.  3.  3-5:  I  John  I.  1-5:  2.  12-14:  John  4.  31:  2  Pet.  i.  15; 
2  Pet.  3. 1, 2:  2  Thess.  2. 15 :  3.  14:  i  Cor.  15.  i.  (2.  13). 

The  writings  of  the  apostles  were  received  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians as  of  equal  authority  with  their  preaching,  and  produced 
similar  effects. 

Acts  15.  19-31:  16. 4:  2  Cor.  7.  8-10:  2  Thess.  2.  i. 

There  is  evidence  that  from  the  first  the  apostolic  writings 
were  held  equally  sacred  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
they  were  quoted  as  the  words  of  God. 

2  Pet.  3.  15,  16:  James  4.  5  (comp.  Gal.  5.  17-21):  James  2.  8 
(comp.  Matfc.  22.  39). 

141.  (5.)  The  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  Scripture 
Jewish  Are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  Divine. 

jS^^"sS?  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  uni- 
ture  Divine,  formly  assume  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was 
from  God. 

CSirist,  in  John,  4.  22:  Peter,  in  Acts  3. 13 :  Paul,  in  Bom.  9.  4. 

They  acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  of  the  revelation  given  to 
Abraham  and  to  Moses. 

Christ,  in  John  8.  56:  Peter,  in  Acts  3.  25:  Paul,  in  Gal.  3.  18. 
Christ,  in  Mark  12.  26:  John,  in  John  i.  17:  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  3.  7. 

They  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  the  civil  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Christ,  in  Matt.  15. 4:  Peter,  in  i  Pet.  i.  15,  16:  Paul,  in  Rom.  7. 
22  (see  ver.  7.  12).  Christ,  in  Luke  22. 15,  16:  John,  in  John  19. 
36:  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  9.  8,  9. 

They  represent  ChristiaDity  as  the  completion  of  Judaism, 
and  as  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  Old  Testament  writers 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  what  they  spoke  or  wrote 
was  given  to  them  from  God,  and  published  by  his  command. 
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Christ,  in  Matt  5. 17:  26.  54-56:  Peter,  in  Acts  10.  43:  PruI,  in 
£ph.  2.  20.  Bom.  3.  21:  2  Cor.  3.  6-14.  Ex.  4.  12.  15,  16: 
Deut.  18.  18:  Jer.  i.  6:  Amoe  3.  7,  etc. 

They  n^aintAin  the  Divine  authority  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Scriptures  under  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Ptahns,  and  under  other  equally  &miliar 
titles,  ascribing  all  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Matt.  22.  31:  Heb.  13.  5:  Aoto  28.  25:  Matt.  22.  43:  Bom.  3. 12: 
John  10.  35:  Qal.  3.  8:  Heb.  3.  7  (comp.  4,  7):  i  Pet.  1. 11. 

142.  Here  then  we  have  the  first  peculiarity  of  the  Bible, 
g^^^^  It  professes  to  be  a  book  firom  God,  speaks  every- 
where with  Divine  authority  and  demands  our 

submission.  It  is  the  one  book,  which  claims  **  God  for  its 
author,  unmixed  truth  for  its  contents,  and  salvation  for  its 
end."  If  we  admit  the  authority  of  our  Lord  as  a  Divine 
teacher,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  established.  If  we  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  deny  the  truth  of  some  of  his 
most  frequent  teachings,  and  with  it  the  Divinity  of  His 
mission. 

143.  As  Holy  Scripture  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  book 
Scripture  the  of  God,  a  Divine  authority,  so  it  claims  to  be  the 
^^^^^  only  authority.  It  is  not  a  rule,  it  is  «A«  rule  both 
„    ,    ,       of  practice  and  fidth.    To  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Result  of  an  ^        .  j  .i  •    •  #  j 

oiq)osite  we  employ  reason  and  the  opmions  of  good  men, 
^^'  and  the  experience  of  a  devout  heart ;  but  no  one 

of  these  helps,  nor  all  combined^  can  be  regarded  as  of  co- 
ordinate authority.  They  are  not  parts  of  the  law,  they  only 
help  to  expoimd  it.  To  follow  reason  or  opinions,  or  inward 
experience  in  matters  of  faith,  when  their  decisions  contradict 
the  Bible,  is  to  deny  it :  to  follow  them  when  they  add  to  it, 
is  to  admit  another  revelation ;  and  to  make  them  our  rule 
when  they  agree  with  it^  is  to  rest  our  obedience  on  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  not  on  the  truth  of  God.  Faith  ceases 
to  be,  even  in  the  last  case,  submission  to  Divine  authority. 

144.  From  the  following  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  these 

conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  the 
^'^  '       Bible  itself. 

The  inspired  writers  address  themselves  to  men  of  every 
country  and  condition. 
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Rrov.  8.  1-4:  Psa.  49.  1-3:  Rom.  10.  12,  13.  See  Deut.  29.  29: 
Psa.  78.  5-7. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  inspired  books  were 
addressed,  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Jews,  in 
their  assembhes  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  New,  to  the  people 
generally,  and  to  the  churches. 

Deut.  5.  22:  31.  24,  26:  Ezek.  33.  30,  31:  Josh.  23.  6:  Jer.  36. 
2-6:  Hab.  2.  2:  Matt.  7.  28:  Acts  5.  20:  Rom.  i.  7  (2  Cor.  i.  i: 
Gal.  I.  2:  Col.  I.  2:  Philip,  i,  i):  Rev.  2.  29. 

The  public  reading  of  these  books  in  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  people,  was  appointed  by  God  both  among  the  Jews 
and  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Detit.  31.  11-13:  Josh.  8.  33-35:  Ezra  7.  6-10:  Neh.  8.  1-8: 
I  Thess.  5.  27:  Col.  4.  16. 

The  private  reading  of  Scripture,  which  was  strongly  incul- 
cated in  the  Old  Testament,  is  commended  in  the  New. 

Deut.  II.  18-20:  Psa.  19:  Psa.  i.  2:  Josh.  i.  8:  Acts  8.  30-35: 
17.  II:  Rom.  15.  4:  2  Tim.  3.  15:  2  Pet.  i.  19. 

Men  are  ultimately  accountable  for  their  rehgious  opinions 
and  practices  to  Gk>d. 

Eccl.  II.  9:  Rom.  14.  4-12:  James  4.  12. 

The  Bible,  on  the  principle  of  man's  responsibility,  ex- 
pressly appeals  to  his  reason. 

I  Sam.  12.  7:  Jer.  2.  9-1 1:  Mark  7.  14,  16:  i  Cor.  10.  15. 

In  the  New  Testament  especially  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment— in  a  teachable  spirit^  of  course — ^is  represented  as 
essential  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  true  religion. 

Matt.  6.  22,  23:  I  Cor.  14.  20:  CoL  i.  9:  Phil.  i.  9,  10:  Acts  17. 
23.    See  I  Pet.  3. 15 :  Rom.  12.  12. 

Men  are  exhorted  in  Scripture  to  bring  all  doctrines  pro- 
posed to  them  and  their  own  character,  to  the  test  of  scrip- 
tural or  apostolic  truth. 

Isa.  8.  20:  I  John  4.  i:  i  Thess.  5.  20,  21:  Eph.  5.  6,  8-10,  17: 
Col.  2.  18:  Gal.  6.  4,  5:  2  Cor.  13.  5:  i  Cor.  11.  28-31. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  addressing  those  who  had 
the  Old  Testament  in  their  possession,  always  appealed  to  its 
authority.    See  §  141.    Our  Lord  and  liis  apostles  condemn 
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all  spiritual  usurpatioii,  and  point '  to  their  teaching  as  the 
ultimate  standard. 

Matt.  23. 1,  8-10:  a  Cor.  i.  34. 

The  utter  insufficiency  of  unenlightened  reason  to  discover 
or  rightly  to  appreciate  Divine  truth^  makes  it  incompetent 
to  do  more  than  interpret  the  revelation ;  it  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  upon  it. 

Paa.  19:  I  Cor.  2.  9,  14:  i.  18-25:  Gal.  i.  ii,  12. 

From  the  earliest  times  God  commanded  that  whatever 
^ras  to  become  a  rule  of  fedth  or  practice,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  writing. 

Exod.  17. 14:  Deut.  31.  19:  H08.  8. 12:  laa.  8.  19,  20. 

The  inspired  writers  were  guided  to  use  such  langtiage  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  approved. 

Dan.  12.  7-9:  Matt.  10.  19,  20:  i  Pet.  i.  10-12:  2  Pet.  i.  21: 
3  Tim. 3. 16:  Heb.  i,  i:  i  Cor.  2.  12,  13. 

Henoe  conclusions  are  drawn  from  particular  words. 

iCor.  15. 45:  Heb.  3.  7-10. 

Any  attempt  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from  the  words  of 
tJod  is  denounced. 

Deut.  4.  2:  12.  32  (Heb.  13.  i):  Prov.  30.  5,  6:  Eev.  22.  18,  19 
(Gal.  3. 15). 

The  oral  traditions  of  the  Jews,  which  were  censured  both 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  condemned  by  our  Lord. 

Isa.  29. 13,  14:  Matt.  15.  2-9. 

If  the  comparatively  imperfect  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  sufficient  for  man's  instruction  and  salva- 
tion, much  more  are  the  fuller  discoveries  of  the  New. 

Pte.  19.  7-11:  119.  130:  9.  104:  Prov.  22.  19-21:  John  20.  30, 
31:  I  John  I.  34:  I  Cor,  15.  1-4, 

An  examination  of  these  passages  will  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  are  our  only  rule,  that  we  are  bound  to  study 
them,  and  that  according  to  our  use  of  this  blessing  they  will 
become  the  ^  savour  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.*** 

*  See  for  these  passages  in  detail  Morren's  Biblical  Theology, 
part  I,  On  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
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145.  These  are  among  the  first  principles  of  Protestant 
Not  the  It  claims  for  us  the  right,  and  it  enforces  the  d 
S'thew^rin-  ®^  examining  the  Bible  for  ourselves.  But  b 
dpiesbut  remembered,  that  our  safety  lies  not  in  the 
tion*o?^em  knowledgment  of  these  principles,  but  in 
can  save.  apphcation  of  them ;  and  in  the  consequent  b^ 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  Bible  reveals. 

Sec.  2.  Inspiration. 

146.  The  general  truth  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are 

Divine  origin  and  authority  is  sometimes  exprea 

Inspiration.     .  xi_      i»  j  at.  'j  a     t.      •        '^ 

m  another  form,  and  they  are  said  to  be  mspiti 
Holy  men  spoke  or  wrote  them  as  they  were  moved  by  i 
Holy  Ghost. 

147.  Whatever  refers  to  the  explanation  of  this  truth 
_  as,  how  men  were  inspired,  and  whether  the  sai 

Theories.         I'ji.*        •■•  jj*  1. 

kind  of  mspiration  was  needed  m  each  case-' 
theory,  and  is  concerned  with  questions  rather  curious  thi 
.  useful.    The  truth  itself  is  all  that  is  fully  revealed. 

Among  the  heathen  and  uninspired  Jews  it  was  genera] 
Andent  held  that  while  inspired  men  were  under  tl 
^^8'  Divine  impulse,  all   voluntary   action   was    sv 

pended.  Among  the  early  Christians  the  doctrine  of  ins] 
ration  was  held  rather  practically  than  speculatively,  thouj 
they  generally  maintained  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  wh 
inspired,  exercised  their  ordinary  mental  powers.  On  t! 
mode  or  kinds  of  inspiration  they  said  little.  When  t! 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  however,  began  in  modem  times 
be  questioned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  mo 
closely  examined.  The  feicts  were  generally  admitted,  b 
the  theory  or  comprehensive  statement  which  best  embodi 
and  accounted  for  them,  was  a  topic  regarded  as  open 
discussion.  See  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  in  Westcot 
Grospel  Harmony. 

Some  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  sacred  boo 
Modern  word  for  wopd,*  as  we  have  them  in  the  origii 
▼iewB.  languages  :  others,   however,   holding  that   tl 

theory  went  beyond  the  flEUJts,  and  was  inconsistent  with  t 
diversities  of  style,  the  varying  quotations,  and  the  vc 
professions  of  the  writers  themselves. 

*  Advocates  of  verbal  dictation,  are  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  othex 
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A  few  taught  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bihle 
were  given  by  inspiration,  while  the  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions were  of  human  origin  ;*  to  which  it  is  a  sufficient  reply, 
that  unless  we  are  told  what  truths  are  fundamental,  this 
theory  throws  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  disrepute,  and  is 
isoonsistent  with  those  texts  which  represent  it  as  an  autho- 
rity in  reUgious  matters. 

Others,  again,  held  that  those  parts  of  the  Bible  whose 
moral  tendency  is  obviously  good  are  Divine,  but  not  the 
rest ;  a  theory  which  strips  the  Bible  of  all  authority,  and 
supposes  man  to  have  right  notions  of  what  is  morally  good 
before  he  can  use  the  Bible.^ 

Another  and  much  more  rational  theory  is  one  which  Dr. 
Virions  Doddridge  and  many  modem  theologians**  have 
**°*'**-  sanctioned.  In  this  theory  there  are  supposed  to 
be  dififerent  kinds  of  inspiration ;  the  first  and  highest  pro- 
viding for  the  revelation  of  things  not  previously  known  to 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  second,  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  writers  against  error  in  exhibiting  doctrines  and  facts 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted ;  and  the  third, 
conferring  Divine  authority  by  the  approbation  of  inspired 
men,  on  parts  of  writings  originally  composed  without  inspi- 
ration. 

This  theory  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  results  from 
g^^^^  another  which  many  have  preferred.  They  main- 
vitiioat  tain  that  holy  men  wrote  in  obedience  to  Divine 
^^^'  command,  and  that  in  writing  they  were  kept 
free,  we  know  not  how,  from  all  error,  whether  they  taught 
tmths  previously  unknown  to  them,  or  published  truths  and 
&ct8  already  familiieur.  In  this  theory,  which  is  indeed  rather 
a  statement  of  the  &ct  than  a  theory  in  relation  to  it,  inspi- 
nUion  is  ascribed  to  the  whole  of  Scripture,  while  revelation 
is  confined  to  those  acts  of  the  Spirit  by  which  truths  pre- 
TioQsly  unknown  were  communicated  to  men.  All  Scripture 
is  inspired,  and  the  new  truths  of  Scripture  are  revealed ;  or, 
as  Thomas  Scott  expressed  it,  inspiration  discovers  new  truth 
(this  we  call  revelation),  and  superintends  the  communication 
of  the  old.    This  distinction  it  is  convenient  to  retain. 

*  Priestley,  and  even  Burnet:  see  on  the  Articles,  Art.  6. 
^  Kant.  "  Bishop  D.  Wilson,  etc. 
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148.  These  (except  the  last)  are  theories  of  inspiration. 
Scriptoie  The  fact  which  they  have  to  embody  and  explain 
*^^**°^'  is  that  Scripture  is  everywhere  the  utterance — ^the 
word — of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  it  expresses  the  very  ideas 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended.  It  is  this  gift  which  the 
inspired  writers  profess  to  have  received.  Their  writings 
are  God-inspired,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  sound  views  on  this  question,  ^  animated  through 
and  through  by  the  Spirit."— 2>e  WeUe. 

149.  Old  Testament  writers,  for  example,  claim  it  for  them- 
c  .  ,  selves. 

Scnptnre 

proof  of  the        Exod.  4.  15,    16:  19.  9:   Lev.  passim:   Deut.  4.  2: 

Num.  23.  la:  2  Sam.  23.  2:  Jer.  i.  7-9:   Ezek.  3.  4-10: 

Mic.  3.  8,  etc. 

New  Testament  writers  claim  it  for  the  old,  and  also  for 
themselves. 

2  Pet.  I.  20,  21:  Luke  i.  20:  i  Pet.  1.  11 :  Acts  i.  16:  28.  25: 
Heb.  3.  7. 

John  14.  26:  16.  13,  14:  I  Cor.  2.  13:  14.  37:  i  Thes.  2.  13: 
4.  8:  2  Pet.  3.  I,  2,  etc. 

150.  The  gift,  however,  admitted,  in  the  sacred  writers,  of 
What  inspi-  diligent  and  faithful  research,*  of  the  expression 
rationauows.  of  the  same  thought  in  different  words  ;**  of  such 
differences  (not  discrepancies)  between  the  accounts  of  in« 
spired  men  as  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  different 
stand-points  of  each  f  of  quotations  from  other  inspired 
authorities  f  of  the  employment  of  iminspired  documents ;' 

■  Luke  1. 1-4. 

^  Compare  Matt.  26.  26,  27:  Luke  22. 19,  20,  and  i  Cor.  11,  24, 
25:  and  Matt.  3.  17:  Mark  i.  11,  and  Luke  3.  22.  To  this  class 
belong  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  These  are  taken  either 
from  the  LXX,  without  giving  the  exact  words,  and  even  when 
that  version  is  not  verbally  accurate,  or  sometimes  (when  the  original 
differs  from  the  Greek)  from  the  Hebrew  direct.  The  quotations 
are  rather  substantially  than  literally  accurate,  see  chap.  6. 

**  See  Introduction  to  the  Qospels,  Part  ii. 

<*  Psa.  108.  and  Psa.  57.  8~i2:  60.  9-14:  Qen.,  chaps.  10.  11.  and 
I  Chron.  i.  17,  etc.:  2  Kings  17.  37,  and  Isa.  36.  1-22:  Mic.  4: 
Isa.  2 :  also  Chron.,  with  Kings  and  Sam.  Eichhom  has  given  a 
list  of  such  quotations. 

•  Josh.  10.  13:  Numb.  21.  14:  Jude  9,  14,  15. 
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and  of  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner  arising  from  diver- 
sities of  intellectual  stnicture  and  from  educational  or  other 
influences,  such  as  may  be  observed  on  ia  comparison  of 
Eiekiel  and  Isaiah,  of  John  and  Pftul.    Add  to  these  facts 
that  the  inspired  writers  were  sometimes  uncertain  of  the 
precise  meaning  or  application  of  their  message,*  and  that 
Uiis  message  was  delivered  in  language  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  approved,^  and  we  have  the  Smpture  &cts  on  this  doc- 
trine.   These  facts  it  is  the  business  of  theory,  if  a  theory 
must  be  framed,  to  embody  and  explain. 

Sec.  3.  The  Canon. 

151.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
^^^  ture  is  sometimes  put  in  another  form,  and  it  is 
&i^>tan  asked  whether  the  whole  belong  to  the  Canon ;  a 
how  proved,  question  settled,  if  it  is  once  proved  that  they  are 
the  production  of  inspired  men.  It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed, 
that  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  books  by  first  proving 
their  canonicity ;  the  church  has  received  them,  and  there- 
fore they  are  Divine.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  accurate 
(»der.  They  are  Divine,  and  therefore  the  church  has  re- 
o^?ed  them.  The  books  are  now  received  as  canonical 
because  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  inspiration ; 
and  if  there  had  been  other  books  not  recognised  in  the 
present  canon,  but  demonstrably  of  Divine  origin,  we  should 
be  lK)und  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  rest. 

152.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  canonicity  of  the  books 
A  three-fold  of  Scripture  is  three-fold.  Is  each  book  the  pro- 
question,  duction  of  its  professed  author  1  is  it  authentic  % 
and  was  the  writer  in  composing  it  under  the  special  guidance 
of  the  Spirit?  Genuineness  and  authenticity  are  both  in- 
volved; and  though  the  present  section  is  placed  between 
the  sections  on  those  subjects,  the  argument  needs  the  fiacts 
ofboth. 

*  I  Pet.  I.  10,  II:  Dan.  I3.  8:  so  also  the  facta  mentioned  in  the 
following  pasaagea  are  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture, 
Acta  7.  22:  2  Tim.  3,  8:  Heb.  9.  4,  that  the  pot  was  golden:  Heb. 
12. 21,  the  words  of  Moses:  facts  in  11.  37^  etc.;  so  the  burial  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Sychem,  Aets  7.  15 . 

^  I  Pet.  I.  10,  11:  Dan.  12.  8:  2  Tim.  3.  16:  Heb.  1.1:1  Cor.  2. 
12,  13.    See  §  144. 
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153.  We  begin  with  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  early  church  many  writings  were  extant  professing 
to  gi^e  an  account  of  the  Hfe  and  character  of  our 
ospe  .  j^y^.  1^^^  £^^jj.  ^jjy  ^gj^  received  as  authori- 
tative. It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  were  the 
productions  of  the  Evangelists  whose  names  they  bear :  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  being  respectively  penned  under 
the  care  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  apostle  John  moreover  is 
recorded  to  have  acknowledged  pubUcly  the  authority  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  and  added  his  own  to  complete  them. 
These  books,  therefore,  were  written  by  apostles  to  whom 
our  Saviour  specially  promised  his  Spirit  that  He  might  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  bring  to  their  remembrance  whatever  He 
himself  had  told  them,  and  qualify  them  to  give  his  gospel  to 
the  world. 

In  the  same  Way,  though  less  directly,  John  is  supposed  to 
The  Acta.  ^^®  attested  the  book  of  Acts.* 
The  EpisUes  So  of  the  Epistles  of  PauL  There  are  thirteen 
of  Paal.  of  them  which  bear  his  name.  Other  disciples  were 
witnesses  of  his  having  written  them.^  Generally  he  wrote 
by  an  amanuensis,  who  also  became  a  witness  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  writings  :^  in  these  instances  he  added  his  sub- 
scription and  salutation.*^  His  Epistles  were  sent  by  private 
messengers.*  Nine  of  them  moreover  were  addressed  to 
public  bodies.  The  earliest  of  them  he  commanded  to  be  read 
in  the  public  assembly,  the  second,  and  indeed  all  the  rest, 
were  read  in  public  too  /  and  we  know  from  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Clement,  and  especially  from  Peter,  that  his  Epis- 
tles were  regarded  as  inspired  Scripture,  and  read  with  the 
Law  and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  of 
the  New.^  To  complete  this  evidence  it  should  be  added  that 
the  language  of  Peter  was  used  by  him  after  all  the  Epistles 

*  See  the  evidence  in  Wordsworth  on  the  Canon,  pp.  156-160. 
^  I  Thess.  I.  I  ;  2  Thess.  i.  i. 

*  Rom.  16.  22.  «*  Col.  4.  18  :  I  Cor.  16.  21. 

*  Bom.  16.  i:  Appendix:  Col.  4.  7,  8:  Appendix:  Eph.  6.  21: 
Philip.  2.  25. 

'  I  Thess.  5.  27:  2  Thess.  2.  15:  3.  6,  14:  2  Cor.  i.  13:  Col. 
4.  16. 

*f  Ign.  to  Eph.  chap.  12:  Polyc.  to  Phil.  3. 11, 12:  Clem,  to  Cor.  i. 
c.  47:  2  Pet.  3.  15,  16. 
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of  Paul  to  the  churches  had  been  written,'  and  that  he 
^plies  to  them  a  name  ("  Scripture  '*)  which,  though  occur- 
ring fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament^  is  never  appUed  to  any 
other  than  the  present  canonical  books.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  these  Epistles  are  Paul's,  and  that  they 
have  what  Buil  claimed  for  them  (§  139),  and  what  the  early 
chaich  and  a  chief  apostle  ascribed  to  them,  inspired  and 
therefore  canonical  authority.  They  are  not  the  words  which 
man  teaches :  they  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  mentioned  thus  far 
iBtflego-  were  deemed,  as  soon  as  published,  to  be  Divine,  as 
^SS^  were  i  Peter  and  i  John.  The  remaining  books 
OMwoictL  of  the  New  Testament  were  called,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  20),  Antilegomen%  or,  from  their  forming  a  part  of 
the  C^on,  only  after  a  second  revision,  the  Deutero-Cano- 
mc&L  That  position  in  the  Canon  they  gained  gradually ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they  were  received  by 
most  of  the  chiurches,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  they 
were  received  by  alL 

The  special  evidence  of  each  book  it  is  not  necessary  to 
-^  give  now.  The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  doubts 

titjwfay       which  existed  had  reference  not  to  the  canonicity 
'"•*'**°****     of  the  writings  of  James,  Cephas,  John,  and  Jude, 
bat  to  the  question  whether  the  writings  bearing  their  names 
were  reaUy  written  by  them.    Nor  can  these  doubts  excite 
surprise.    The  subject  was  one  of  deep  interest.    Many  spu- 
rious compositions  were  abroad  under  the  names  of  these 
very  apostles.^     Apostolic  teaching  might  be  quoted   in 
defence  of  caution.**    The  internal  evidence  of  the  authorship 
of  these  Epistles  is  peculiar ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for 
example,  is  without  the  author's  name,  and  differs  in  style 
from  most  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul:  the  style  of  2  Peter 
differs  in  the  same  way  from  the  style  of  the  first  Epistle. 
In  James  and  Jude  the  authors  are  described  not  as  apostles 
bat  as  ^servants"  of  Christy  while  in  2  and  3  John  the 
writer  describes  himself  as  a  presbyter  or  elder,  not  as  an 
apostle.    Jude  also  refers  to  stories  which  were  supposed  to 

'  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Peter,  who  suffered  martyrdom  the 
nme  year  as  Paul^  2  Pet.  i.  14. 
^  Jones  on  the  Canon,  i,  37-45.    '  2  Thess,  2.  i,  2:  i  John  4.  i. 
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be  contained  in  apocryphal  writings.  All  these  Epistles  more- 
over were  addressed  either  to  Christians  generally  or  to 
private  persons,  not  to  particular  churches.  No  body  of 
men,  therefore,  were  interested  in  preserving  them,  and 
external  evidence  in  their  favour  was  necessarily  scanty.  All 
these  causes  of  doubt  did  operate  as  we  know.  In  the  end 
there  was  imiversal  conviction ;  and  the  very  doubts  which 
deferred  the  reception  of  a  small  portion  of  Scripture  in 
certain  parts  of  the  early  church  now  serve  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  rest. 

154.  These  feusts  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  of  argu- 
Nature  of  ment  by  which  the  canonicity  of  the  New  Testa- 
proof,  ment  is  proved.  Let  it  be  shown  that  they  were 
written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  their  authors  wrote  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidence  of  the  canonicity  of 
the  books  is  complete. 

As  part  of  the  evidence, — in  some  sense  a  subordinate 

Evidence  of  P*^  ^^'  *^®  claims  and  character  of  the  books 
churches  or  themselves  supply  the  chief  evidence — it  may  be 
bow^tan-'  added,  that  the  books  which  now  form  the  Canon 
portant.  yfeve  rcfiwi  from  the  first  in  Christian  assemblies 
as  of  Divine  authority,'  that  ecclesiastical  authors  quote 
largely  from  them,^  and  that  they  constituted  the  canonical 
books  of  the  early  church. 

155.  Between  the  years  200  a.  d.  and  400  a.  d.  fifteen  cata- 
Andent  logues  of  such  books  were  published.  Of  these, 
lists.  six — those  of  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Ruffin,  Aus- 
tin, the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite— agree 
with  the  present  Canon :  three,  those  of  Cyril,  the  Coundl  of 
Laodicea,  and  Qregory  Nazianzen,  omit  the  book  of  Eevelation 
only ;  one — ^that  of  Caius,  probably  196 — omits  James,  2  Peter, 
3  John,  and  Hebrews ;  another,  that  of  Origen,  omits  James 
and  Jude,  though  he  elsewhere  owns  them.  The  catalogue  of 
Eusebius  marks  James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Eevelation,  as  doubted  by  some.  Philastrius  omits  Hebrews 
and  Bevelation;  Amphilochius  inserts  all,  but  marks  the 
AntUegomena,  he  himself  deeming  the  Hebrews  genuine,  and 


"> 


*  Lardner,  ii.  132,  536.  ^  Lardner,  ii.  5  a,  7a,  93,  109. 
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Jerome  speaks  of  the  Hebrews  only  as  doubtful,  and  that 
Epistle  he  elsewhere  reoeiyes/ 

Add  to  this  evidence  the  authority  of  the  Peshito  and  of 
the  early  Latin  versions.  The  former  contains  all  our  present 
books,  except  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  Revelation ; 
and  the  latter  included  probably  all  the  books  afterwards 
inserted  in  Jerome's*  version. 

156.  Though  the  opinion  of  the  early  church  is  called  sub- 
p^^^  ordinate  or  indirect  evidence,  that  opinion  has 
cuonidtj  often  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  decide  the 
^it^'  canonicity  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  recep- 
^ocWve.  ^Qn  Qf  these  books  by  the  churches  was  taken  as 
proof  of  their  inspiration ;  just  as  the  decision  of  a  competent 
legal  tribunal  would  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  any 
&ct  proved  before  it^  or  as  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician might  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  soundness  of  some 
demonstration.  This  practice,  however,  must  not  turn  our 
attention  from  the  real  nature  of  the  proof.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  authority,  but  of  evidence.  To  reckon  a  book 
canonicaly  because  a  council  or  a  church  has  pronounced  it 
so,  is  neither  logical  nor  scriptural  Our  wisdom  is  to  use 
such  a  decision  (according  to  its  intrinsic  worth)  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  claims  of  the  book  itsel£  The 
canonicity  of  each  book — its  right,  that  is,  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon — ^is  a  question  as  large  as  the  question  of  its  Divine 
authority,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  the  same  evidence. 
Of  that  evidence  early  opinion  is  only  part ;  an  important  part^ 
doubtless,  for  the  utmost  care  was  taken  from  the  first  in 
discriminating  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  ;  but  it  is  only 
part.     It  may  aid,  it  must  not  control  our  decisions. 

157.  The  canonicity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  best  esta- 
Caoonidty  of  blished  by  the  New.    Our  Lord  received  as  Scrip- 

nMtmmi  ^^  ^^*  *^®  ^^''^  delivered  to  Him  as  Scripture, 
from  New.  and  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Jew  as  consisting  chiefly  in  his  possession  of  the  ^'  oracles  of 
God.**  As  an  evidence  of  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations, and  of  the  sanction  given  in  the  New  Testament 

*  These  authorities  may  be  seen  in  the  original  in  Wordsworth  on 
the  Canon,  Appendix  A.  Thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  are  referred  to 
in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  i.  73-76. 
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to  the  Old,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  former  has  not  less 
than  263  direct  quotations  from  the  latter,  and  that  these 
quotations  are  taken  from  aknost  every  book.  The  obvious 
{fusions  to  the  Old  Testament  are  even  more  numerous, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  350.    See  chap,  vi.,  §  i. 

158.  That  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Canon  was  fixed  as 
FhUoand  &^  present  is  established  by  decisive  evidence. 
jcMephus.  In  addition  to  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
from  particiUar  books,  Josephus  and  Philo  both  testify  to  the 
books  themselves,  and  to  the  reverence  with  which  the  Jews 
regarded  them ;  the  former  expressly  stating  that  the  Canon 
he  was  setting  down  was  received  by  all  Jews,  that  they  all 
would  contend  for  it  to  the  death,  and  that  none  had  ever 
dared  to  increase  or  diminish  or  change  them.  (Cont.  Ap.  i.  8.) 

159.  Testimonies  no  less  decisive  will  be  found  in  the  next 

paragraph.  In  examining  this  list  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  certain  books  are  omitted 
from  professed  catalogues  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  each  of  those  books  was 
included  in  the  preceding  book;  Esther,  for  example,  in 
Nehemiah,  Buth  in  Judges,  and  Lamentations  in  Jeremiah. 
The  fEtct  that  some  books  are  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  accounted  for  on  the  simple  principle  that  the  writers 
had  no  occasion  to  quote  them.  That  all  our  present  books 
were  included  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  is  undoubted,  and  as  such  they  are  quoted  under  the 
usual  Jewish  division. 

160.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

The  New  Testament,  which  is  really  authoritative,  refers  to  all  Scrip- 
Ancient  Old  *^*^  under  the  threefold  division  of  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Testament  Writings.  It  also  appeals  to  each  of  the  books,  except 
^^*  Ruth,    Ezra,   Nehemiah,   Canticles,    Ecclesiastes,   and 

perhaps  Lamentations.  The  version  of  the  LXX,  which  is  evidence, 
includes  them  all.  The  son  of  Sirach,  b.c.  13  a,  mentions  the 
threefold  division  :  as  does  Philo,  a.c.  41,  quoting  from  all  except 
Ruth,  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  La- 
mentations,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Josepkus,  b.  a.d.  3  7,  enumerates 
them  according  to  their  dlasses,  including  all  the  present  lK>ok& 
Melito,  177,  mentions  all  except  Esther  and  Lamentations.  Origen, 
230,  mentions  all  without  exception.        Mhanasius,  336,  mentions 
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all  except  Esther;  CyrU  (Jeruaalem),  348,  meniionB  all,  aa  also 
the  Council  of  ZaocUcea,  363 ;  Hpiphaniua,  368;  and  Hiiary  of  Poiotien, 
370.  Gregory  of  Naaanxen,  370^  mentioiis  all  except  Esther;  as 
does  AnyMxshius,  370.  The  Jpoetolic  Canons,  of  uncertain  date, 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  this  century,  mentions  all;  as  also 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions.    These  are  Greek  authorities. 

Of  Latin  authorities,  the  chief  are  Jerome,  393:  Bufin,  397:  3rd 
Comcilof  Carthage,  397:  and  Augustine,  395 :  and  all  agree  in  enu- 
merating the  whole. 

161.  How  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  preserved, 
is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  we  can  bui  give  the  most 
prolttble  solution. 

The  books  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  Tabernacle  with 

Rowou       ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  covenant,  and  were  kept  there 
TestimeDt     during  the  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
^"^""^^     afterwards  in  Jerusalem."    To  the  same  sanctuary 
were  Buocessively  consigned  the  various  historical  and  pro* 
phetic  books,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David.    On 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  Solomon  deposited  in  it  the 
earliest  books,^  and  enriched  the  collection  with  the  inspired 
productions  of  his  own  pen.    After  his  days,  a  succession  of 
prophets  arose,  Jonah,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  and  Habbakuk.    They 
all  flourished  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  en- 
laiged  the  volume  of  inspiration  by  valuable  additions.    About 
4^  years  after  the  temple  was  built,  it  was  burnt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   What  became  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tares  is  not  known.   In  Babylon,  however,  Daniel  speaks  of  the 
book  of  the  law  as  familiar  to  him,  and  also  of  Jeremiah,  and 
of  other  prophets."    Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  released  from  captivity,  rebuilt  the 
temple,  and  restored  Divine  worship,  being  encouraged  to  per- 
severe by  the  exhortations  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

About  50  years  after  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  Ezra  is  re- 
corded by  tradition  to  have  made  a  collection  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  he  certainly  took  great  pains  to  expound  and  en- 
force the  ancient  law  (see  Neh.  8.  i,  3,  9).    To  this  collection 

■  Deut.  31.  9,  26:  Josh.  24.  26:  I  Sam.  10.  25. 
^  2  Kings  22.  8:  Isa.  34.  16. 

'  Dan.  9.  2,  II.  In  these  passages  the  word  book  or  a  book  is 
more  properly  "  the  book." 
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were  added  (probably  by  Simon  the  Just,)  the  writings  of 
Ezra  himself,  with  those  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  and  thus 
was  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  for,  from  the 
days  of  Malachi,  no  prophet  arose  till  John  the  Baptist,  who 
connected  the  two  covenants,  and  of  whom  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  should  precede  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  MaL  3.  i. 

The  collection  of  the  canonical  books,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Qreat  Synagogue,  a  body  which  included 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  afterwards, 
Simon  the  Just.  The  existence  and  labours  of  this  body  are 
distinctly  referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings. 

After  the  captivity,  synagogues  were  established  in  Judea, 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  copies  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures were  so  greatly  multiplied,  as  to  make  the  preservation  of 
particular  MSS.  rather  a  question  of  curiosity,  than  of  his- 
torical importance.*^  The  early  existence  and  history  of  the 
LXX,  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

162.  If  we  examine  by  these  tests  the  books  called  Apo- 
TheApocry-  cryphal,  we  •  shall  be  constrained  to  reject  their 
I***  authority  as  Divine. 

163.  ExtemaUy  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

External  They  are  not  found  in  any  catalogue  of  canonical 

evidence.  writings,  made  during  the  first  four  centuries  after 
Christ ;  nor  were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
till  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Trent,  1545.  Philo  never 
quotes  them  as  he  does  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Josephus 
expressly  excludes  them.**  The  Jewish  church  never  received 
them  as  part  of  the  Canon,  and  they  are  never  quoted  either 
by  our  Lord,  or  by  his  apostles,  a  fact  the  more  striking,  as 
Paul  thrice  quotes  l\eathen  poets.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  last  inspired  prophet  closes  his  predictions,  by  recom- 
mending to  his  countrymen  the  books  of  Moses,  and  intimates, 
that  no  other  messenger  is  to  be  expected  by  them  till  the 
coming  of  the  second  Ehjah." 

Against  this  decisive  external  evidence,  must  be  placed  the 
&ct,  that  particular  books  have  been  quoted  as  canonical  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Fathers. 

Baruch  alone  is  quoted  as  canonical  by  Origen,  Athanasius, 

*  See  Stuart  on  the  Canon,  and  Havemick's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Edin.  p.  18-22. 
*»  Cont.  Apion.  i.  8.  •  Mai.  4.  4-6. 
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Cyrily  and  EpiphaniuB.  Of  the  Latin  churoh,  Augustine 
fUane  quotes  as  oancmica],  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecdesiasticus,  and  i  and  a  Maocabees.  By  other  writers  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  the  books  are  not  dted,  or  their 
canonicitj  is  denied. 

164.  Internal  evidence^  moreover,  is  against  their  inspira- 
Internal  ^D-  Divine  authority  is  claimed  by  none  of  the 
•^'*^«°**-  writers:  and  by  some  it  is  virtually  disowned.* 
The  books  contain  statements  at  variance  with  history,^  self- 
contradictoiy,*  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines*'  and  precepts  of 
Scripture.* 

165.  For  historical  purposes,  and  for  "  instruction  of  man- 
How  ftr  ners,**  so  &r  as  they  exemplify  the  spirit  and  pre- 
^^'^'^  cepts  of  the  Qoepel,  the  books  are  of  value.  But 
they  are  without  authorUy,  and  form  no  part  of  the  rule  of' 
fidth. 

166.  The  utility  and  relative  importance  of  these  books 
Bdative  may  be  further  explained.  The  whole  illustrate 
JgJJ^J****  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews,  their 
booka.  taste,  their  religious  character,  and  their  govern- 
ment :  while  some  of  the  books  explain  ancient  prophecies, 
and  prove  the  fulfilment  of  them,  and  others  exhibit  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  and  principles  of  uninspired  men. 

Of  least  value  are  ist  and  2ndE8dras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther, 
Susanna,  and  the  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  These  books 
contain  indications  of  childish  credulity,  or  of  wilful  disregard 
of  truth. 

*■  2  Mac.  2.  23:  15. 38:  Prol.  of  Eocles. 

^  Baruch  i.  2,  compared  with  Jer.  43.  6,  7.  The  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  contradicts  the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into 
the  lions'  den. 

*  Comp.  I  Mac.  6.  4-16:  2  Mac.  i.  13-16:  2  Mac.  9.  28,  as  to  the 
place  where  Antiochns  Epipbanes  died.  The  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  pretends  that  it  was  composed  by  Solomon,  and  quotes 
Isa.  13.  11-18. 

^  Praymrs  for  the  dead  sanctioned,  2  Mac.  12.  43-45.  Justifi- 
cation by  works  involved,  Tob.  12.  8,  9:  2  Esd.  8.  33. 

*  Lying  sanctioned,  Tob.  5.  12:  12.  15.  Suicide  is  spoken  of  as  a 
manful  act,  2  Mae.  14.  42 :  assasaination  is  commended,  Judith  9. 
2-9,  eomp.  Gen.  49>  7:  and  magical  incantations  sanctioned,  Tob. 
6.  i6,  17. 
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An  intermediate  place  is  due  to  the  book  of  Banich,  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh. 
The  authorship  of  these  books  is  uncertain,  and  they  contain 
several  mistakes ;  but  they  were  probably  written  with  sin- 
cere intentions,  and  they  show  the  views  which,  in  that  age, 
were  entertained  of  personal  religion. 

The  remaining  books  claim  a  higher  place.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  though  not  written  by  the  Preacher,  was  probably 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  his  writings^  and  contains  many 
striking  counsels.  Ecclesiasticus,  avowedly  uninspired,  is 
often  excellent.  To  the  student  it  is  also  useful,  as  shew- 
ing how  the  Jews  expounded  their  law,  what  hopes  had 
originated  in  the  Divine  promises,  and  by  what  motives  the 
practice  of  godliness  was  enforced,  llie  ist  book  of  the 
Maccabees  gives  the  history  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews, 
imder  the  illustrious  family  from  whom  its  name  is  taken.  It 
contains  many  examples  of  heroic  faith,  and  may  be  perused 
with  the  same  design  as  any  other  portion  of  authentic  his- 
tory. The  2nd  Book  is  less  accurate  than  the  ist,  historically 
and  morally ;  but  it  illustrates  the  firm  confidence  of  the  Jews 
in  a  future  life,  and  records  several  instances  of  devotedness 
to  the  religion  and  institutes  of  the  law. 

For  an  account  of  other  Apocryphal  books  see  Fabricii  Codex 
Pseudigr.  V.  T,  1 713-41,  and  Codex  Ps.  N.  T.  1713-22,  with  Birch's 
Auctarium,  1804,  or  Jones  on  the  Canon. 

Sec.  4.  Scripture  Evidences, 

167.  All  that  has  been  advanced  thus  £&r  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  is  taken  from  Scripture  itself.  We  have  only 
arranged  and  given  expression  to  its  claims.  The  evidence  by 
which  those  claims  are  sustained,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry.  We  can  but  touch  upon  it  here,  and 
must  be  content  to  refer  to  various  authors  for  ampler  in- 
formation. 

168,  We  have  already  seen  that  Scripture  is  genuine,  and 
y^^^  ^^  that  from  the  earliest  times,  its  various  books  were 
^nce  of  received  as  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they 
te\i^ived  in  bear.  Ordinarily,  nothing  more  would  have  been 
genuineness,  proved  by  this  process  ;  but  in  this  case  the  evi- 
dence of  genuineness  is  also  evidence  of  authenticity.    The 
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truth  of  the  general  narrative,  its  anthenticitj,  is  inyolyed  in 
the'very  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  record  The  books 
are  quoted  and  oopied  as  hiitory,  and  were  received  as  such, 
while  witnesses  of  most  of  the  transactions  they  describe  were 
living.  That  Palestine  was  under  the  Roman  joke,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Herod,  Christ  was  bom,  that  he  professed 
to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  that  he  claimed  the  power  of 
woridng  miracles^  that  these  miracles  were  always  beneficent, 
that  they  sustained  a  morality  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Gentiles^  and  novel  even  to  the  Jews,  that  he  had  several  fol- 
lowers, that  he  was  put  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  that 
many  hundreds,  believing  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
became  his  disciples,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his 
disciples  were  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  world,  that 
(in  short)  all  the  main  statements  of  the  Gospel  history  are 
facts,  is  involved  (whatever  be  thought  of  their  spiritual 
significancy)  in  the  very  genuineness  of  the  record  The 
whole  was  deemed  historically  true:  so  that,  while  many 
rejected  the  gotpd,  the  fisuHs,  on  which  in  one  sense  it  vras 
founded,  were  acknowledged  by  all. 
i6^  An  explanation  of  previous  evidence  (§  i6,)  will  make 
this  statement  clear.  In  the  first  four  centuries 
e^ueoc^of  we  have  upwards  of  fifky  authors  who  testify 
g""'*"*^'^*^-  to  &cts  told  or  implied  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. The  whole  or  fragments  of  the  writings  of  these 
authors  remain.  The  writings  of  about  fifty  others  referred 
to  by  Jerome  (392)  have  perished.  These  authors  belong  to 
aD  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  I^renees, 
from  Northern  Germany  to  the  African  Sahara.  They  speak 
the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  tongues.  They  repre- 
sent the  belief  of  large  bodies  of  professed  Christians,  and  no 
less  the  admissions  of  multitudes  who  were  not  Christians. 
They  agree  in  quoting  Scripture  as  genuine  and  true.  They 
refer  to  it  as  a  distinct  volume,  universally  received.  They 
oomment  upon  it  and  expound  it.  They  refer  to  it  as  Divine. 
Heretics  who  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  fsdthfrd 
received  the  narrative  of  the  &cts,  and  dififored  only  on  the 
doctrines  which  they  supposed  those  facts  to  embody ;  and 
even  wifidaU  who  denied  the  fiuth  founded  their  denial  upon 
the  very  facts  which  our  present  record  contains.  So  general 
had  a  belief  of  the  &cts  of  the  Gk>spel  become,  that  we  find 
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J.  Martyr  (165)  observing,  that  in  every  nation  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  were  offered  to  the  Fatiier  by  the  name  of 
Jesus ;  while  only  fifty  years  later  Tertullian  states  that  in 
ahnost  every  city  Christians  formed  the  majority. 

Heathen  and  Jewish  writers,  without  speskkdng  of  the  New 
Heathen  Testament,  and  without  giving  any  evidence  there- 
testimonies,  fore  of  its  genuineness,  confirm  in  a  general  way 
the  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  disciples, 
or  incidentally  illustrate  them:  Josephus  in  his  Annals  (aj>. 
37-93),  Tacitus  in  his  History  (aj>.  100),  Suetonius  in  his 
Biographical  Sketches  (a.d.  117),  Juvenal  in  his  Satires  (a.d. 
128),  and  PHny  in  his  Letters  (a.d.  103),  all  confirm  the  his- 
torical statements  of  the  sacred  story.  Lideed  there  is  no 
transaction  of  ancient  history  that  can  exhibit  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  evidence  by  which  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  is 
sustained. 

See  the  passages  quoted  in  Paley,  p.  i,  ch.  2. 

Ecclesiastical  170.  The  following  are  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
&nUoxa  ^ters  who  prove  at  once  the  genuineness  and 
centuries.       general  truthfulness  of  the  New  Testament ; — 

FIRST  CENTURY. 


Scriptures  quoted  as  genu- 
ine and  authentic,  and  as 
a  distinct  volume. 


Barnabas.  Epistle  belongs  to 

tiie  2nd  cent. 
Hermas.  Shepherd,  do. 
Clement.  Rome,  died  100. 
Ignatius,  flour.  70,  died  116. 
Polycarp,  died  166. 


Quoted  as  of  peculiar 
authority,  or  as  divine : 
expounded  and  com- 
mented upon. 


Barnabas. 

Hermas. 
Clement. 
Ignatius. 
Polycarp. 


Appealed  to. by  various 
sects  and  by  adver- 
saries. 


SECOND  CENTURY. 


Quadratns,  122. 
Papias.  flour.  1x9,  died  i6i. 
J.  Martyr,  flour.  I48,died  165. 
Dionysius  (Cor.),  i6i. 
Ch.  at  Lyons,  170. 
Melito,  flour.  170. 
Hegesippus,  flour.  i't5. 
Irenaeus,  flour.  jn6t  oied  202. 
AtbenagonM,  170. 

TbeophiluB  (Aut.),  178. 


J.  Martyr. 

Tatian,  flou.  158,  died  176. 

Dionysius. 


Irensus. 
Theophilus. 


BasiUdes,  Alex.  122. 
Yalentinians,  Rome,  140 
Sethites,  Egypt,  140. 
Caipocratians,  Alex.  145 
Mardon,  150. 
Montanists,  157. 
Encratites,  165. 

Celsus. 
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THIRD  CENTURY. 


Scripturea  quoted  m  genu- 
izMB  and  authentic,  and  as 
a  distinct  volume. 


Origen,  flour.  185-2x1. 
Tertullian,  flour.  198,  d.  220. 
MtnuduB  Felix,  died  22a 

dement,  Alex,  died  217. 
Dfcmyaliu,  Alex,  flour.  212. 
Qypiiaa,  Carthage,  200-258. 
Commodian,  flour.  270. 
Tktoiin  (Germany). 
AmoUus,  flour.  J07. 
Lactantiua,  died  J25. 
KuseUns,  27o-i40. 


Quoted  as  of  peculiar 
author!^,  or  as  divioe ; 
expounded  and  com- 
mented upon. 


Origoi. 

Tertullian. 

Ammonius,  Alex.  2oo*2}5 

Hippolytus,  220,  died  250. 

Clanttnt 

Dionydua. 

Qrpnan. 

Kovatian,  Rome,  250. 

Yictorin. 

Ludan,  died  ji2. 


A^Maled  to  by  various 
sects  and  by  advow 


Hexmogenes,  Carthage. 

20i. 


Novatians,  Rome,  251. 
Sahelllans,  Egypt,  258. 
Porphyry,  Rome,  262. 
Paul  of  Samoaata,  An- 

tioch,  265. 
Manicha^ms,  Persia,  274. 


FOtjRTH  CENTURY. 


miary,  Poictiers,  died  i68. 
Apollinaris,  Laodic  flou.  362. 
Damasus,  Rome,  }66. 
Gregory,  Nyssa,  111-396. . 
Theodore,  Tarsus,  flour.  176. 
EnseUus,  Nico.  flour.  115. 
Ambrose,  Milan.  174-107. 
Didymus.  Alex.  175-190. 
Amphilochius,  Iconium,  flou. 
180. 

Jerome,  129-^20. 
Chiysostom,  144-407. 


Gregory  Naiioi.  128-159 
Athanasius,  died  171. 
E^hFaem,Syrus,  died  178* 
Basil  (Casarea),  died  178. 
Cytil  (Jems.),  1x5-186. 

Ambrose. 

Epiphanius,  Cyprus,  168, 

d.401. 
PaUadtus,  flour.  407. 
Jerome. 


Arians,ix8. 
Donatists,  128. 
Julian,  Emp,  died  165. 
Prisdllianists,  178. 
ApolUnarians,  178. 


Pelagians,  410. 


This  eyidence  is  sometimes  called  the  historical,  and  it 
^^^  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  Paley's  volume, 
evidence.  If  its  truth  be  acknowledged,  it  places  an  inquirer 
effect  of.  ijj  Ujg  position  of  a  contemporary  of  our  Lord, 
leaving  the  claims  of  his  religion  to  be  established  by  other 
evidence. 

171.  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power 
^^^  and  goodness,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that 
how  das-'  He  would  not  leave  his  creatures  in  ignorance 
'^^^^  and  misery ;  and  probabilities  no  less  strong  that 

any  commimication  from  him  would  contain  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  their  condition,  and  would  present  analogies  to  other 
works  of  the  Creator.  These  probabilities  form  the  presump- 
tive evidence  of  revelation,  and  are  discussed  by  such  writers 
as  Ellis,  Leland,  and  Butler.  Evidence  founded  on  revelation 
itself  is  called  positive. 
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In  God  are  attributes  of  power  and  of  knowledge,  of  holi- 
ness and  loye.  Sometimes  the  evidences  of  Scripture  are 
ranged  under  corresponding  divisions,  and  we  speak  of  the 
miraculous,  the  propTietic,  and  the  moral, 

A  message  from  another,  again,  is  susceptible  of  a  two-fold 
evidence  of  truth  ;  viz.,  credentials  supplied  by  the  messenger, 
and  peculiarities  or  marks  in  the  message  itself.  The  cre- 
dentials are  external,  and  the  marks  are  internal.  In  this 
arrangement  prophecy  often  belongs  to  both :  the  prediction 
is  in  the  message,  and  the  fulfilment  either  in  the  Bible  or 
in  profane  history. 

The  internal  evidence,  again,  is  twofold  ;  according  as  it  is 
founded  (i),  on  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  character  of 
inspired  men,  or  on  the  influence  of  truth  in  promoting 
holiness,  which  is  the  moral  evidence  as  it  may  'be  called ; 
and  (2),  on  its  internal  harmony — literary,  doctrinal,  and  ana- 
logical, on  the  adaptation  of  the  message  to  human  wants,  or 
on  its  consistency  with  all  our  hoHest  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  character  and  purpose,  which  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  evidence ;  and  this  is  the  division  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  adhere. 

172.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  each  kind  of  evidence 
The  very  abounds  in  directly  spiritual  instruction.  Miracles 
sSfpSre**'  prove  at  least  that  physical  nature  is  not  fate,  nor 
inatructive.  a  merely  material  constitution  of  things.  Pro- 
phecy proves  that  things  material  and  moral  (both  nature 
and  man)  are  governed  by  a  free  and  Almighty  hand.  What 
were  once  grave  questions  of  natural  reUgion,  are  thus  settled 
in  the  very  evidences  of  the  revealed.  The  spiritual  truth 
wrapped  up  both  in  prophecy  and  miracles,  and  the  obviously 
holy  tendency  of  the  morsJ  evidence  of  the  Bible,  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  affirmed, 
the  devout  study  of  Christian  evidence  may  become  the 
means  of  spiritual  improvement. 

Evidence  ^VS*  The  different  evidences  then  of  the  truth  of 

«»nged.       Scripture  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 
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i.  EXTERNAL  Evidence  :  appealing  to  our  aenses. 
'  I.  DiBBcr:  SB  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  3.  3:  5.  36: 
10.  37:  14.  II. 
Woib  by  Bishop  Douglas;  Campbell;  West;  Sherlock; 
LeBas. 
3.  Retbospbctive:  as  in  the  connection  of  Christ  with  the 
mirades  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^  Luke  24. 
26,  27:  Johns.  47' 
Leslie;  Stillingfleet;  Fttber;  Kidder;  Brown;  Simpson; 
3.  Pbobpectiye:  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  since  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  John  14.  29. 
Davison;  Newton;  Keith. 

iL  INTERNAL:  which  is  either 

a.  Moral;  appealing  to  our  conscience;  consisting  of  the 

1.  Moral  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
Jenyns;  Gregory. 

2.  Character  op  our  Lord  and  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Newcome;  Lyttelton. 

3.  Character  and  lives  op  the  early  Christians, 
and  the  general  influence  of  truth. 

Chalmers;  Warburton;  Ryan;  Pliny,  etc. 
6.  or  Spiritual;  appealing  to  our  intellectual  perceptions 
and  to  our  new  nature  generally.    It  includes 

1.  The  Scriptural  or  Literary,  or  the  wisdom  and 
harmony  of  revealed  truth, 

Li  its  different  dispensations. — ^Alexander. 

Li  the  various  parts  of  the  record. — Graves  on  the 

Pentateuch;    Paley's    Horsd    Paulinse;   Blunt, 

Birks,  etc. 
With  nature.— Butler^s  Analogy;  Chalmers. 

2.  The  Experimental.    The  gospel  felt  to  be  adapted 
to  our  wants. 

Pascal;  Fuller;  Erskine;  Sumner;  J.  J.  Gumey. 

3.  The  Spiritual  properly  so  called.    The  Bible  consis- 
tent with  the  character  and  pmrpose  of  God. 

Gilb.  Wardlaw;  Aldis;  Philosophy  of  Salvation, 
Rel.  Tr.  Soc. 

174.  The  snooess  of  the  gospel  is  coxmeoted  in  Scripture, 
Extenua  ^z^cl  ^7  ^  ancient  Christian  writers,  with  the 
•'*^*"**'  possession  (on  the  part  of  our  Lord)  of  miraculous 
3iixi«doog  power.  Men  belieyed,  in  "Uie  first  age  at. least, 
'**''•  because  Divine  works  or  miracles  (facts,  that  is, 

which  oould  not  have  taken  place  from  natural  causes  or 
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without  saperlmman  aid)  attested  the  tmth  of  the  message.  To 
these  works  oar  Lord  repeatedly  appealed,  as  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  and  as  an  evid^ice  of  his  mission.  He  healed 
the  sick,  he  raised  the  dead,  not  once  only,  but  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  cases  ;  for  it  is  said  frequently  that  they  brought  sick 
people  unto  him,  and  that  he  healed  them  alL 

Matt.  4.X4^:  12.15:  14.14:  iS-lO:  19.2,6(0.:  Mark  i.  34:  3.10: 
Luke  6. 17:  9. 11. 

He  gave  the  same  power  to  his  disciples,  first  to  the  twelTe, 
SfanOar  and  then  to  the  sevenly.  After  his  departure  his 
^>wer  given  apostles  received  the  power  of  bestowing  this 
difldpies.  miraculous  gift  on  all  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands ;  so  that  many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  were 
thus  endowed.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  speak  of  it  as 
a  thing  familiarly  known,  and  reckon  it  among  the  signs  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  teacher.  Indeed  (when  there  was  no 
New  Testament)  miraculous  power  seems  the  necessary 
evidence  of  a  mission  from  Qod. 

175.  The  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  which  our  Lord  ezhi- 
Effect  of  this  bited  in  this  form  was  admitted  by  all,  John  7. 
evidence.  ^i :  3.  2.  The  effect  on  those  who  witnessed  the 
mirades,  in  a  teachable  spirit^  was  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
Messiahship,  John  6. 14 :  2. 11,  etc.,  as  the  effect  of  the  record 
of  those  miracles  and  of  the  doctrines  they  confirmed,  ought 
to  be  saving  fidth,  John  20.  30,  31. 

176.  But  did  he  not  deceive  the  people?  How?  He 
Did  he  introduced  his  reUgion  among  enemies.  He  wrought 
**®^^®  ^  his  miracles  openly.  The  senses  of  men  were  able 
to  judge  of  them.  His  adversaries  narrowly  watched  his 
proceedings,  John  9.  And  why  ?  He  foresaw  and  foretold 
his  death.  He  promised  his  disciples  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing, and  he  enforced  and  practised  imiversal  holiness. 

But  was  he  not  himself  deceived  ?  Whence,  then,  the 
sobriety  and  holiness  of  his  precepts,  the  disheartening  faith- 
fulness of  his  warnings,  the  dissimilarity  between  his  teach- 
ings and  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen  ?  No  one  mark 
of  enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  in  Him. 

The  predictions  of  our  Lord  in  this  respect  were  soon  fill- 
filled.* 

Most  of  the  apostles  seem  to  have  sealed  their  testimony 
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with  their  blood,  and  each  nobly  endured  the  trial  The 
following  fEU^ts  are  gathered  chiefly  from  eccleaiasticiBd  history. 
They  are  not  all,  however,  equally  certain : — 

*3£atthew  Buffered  martyrdom  (by  the  sword)  in  Ethiopia.  Mark 
died  at  Alexandria  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  that 
city.  Luke  was  hanged  on  an  olive-tree  in  Greece.  Jobn  was 
put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  but  escaped  death,  and  was  banished 
to  Patmos.  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome  with  his  head  down- 
wards. James  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem.  James  the  Less 
was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  beaten  to  death 
bdow.  Philip  was  hanged  against  a  pillar  in  Phrygia.  Bartho- 
lomew was  flayed  alive.  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence 
he  preached  to  his  persecutors  till  he  died.  Thomas  was  run 
through  the  body  at  Coromandel  in  India.  Jude  was  shot  to  death 
with  arrows.  Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  then  beheaded. 
Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  Jews  at  Salonica.  Paul  "  in 
deaths  ofb^"  was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  Nero. 

Does  the  world  famish  any  such  examples  of  sincerity  and 
fiuthfulness  ? 

177.  In  tmth  this  evidence  can  be  set  aside  only  by  sup- 
if  miracles  posing  a  miracle  greater  than  alL  If  Christ  were 
^^  ■  not  from  God,  we  have  a  Jewish  peasant,  changing 
miracle  must  the  religion  of  the  world,  weaving  into  the  story 
be  admitted.  ^£  y^s  life  the  ftdfilment  of  ancient  predictions,  and 
a  morality  of  the  purest  order,  as  unlike  the  traditional 
teaching  of  his  countrymen  as  it  was  superior  to  the  precepts 
of  Gentile  philosophy ;  enduring  with  most  pecuUar  com- 
posure intense  suffering,  and  inducing  his  followers  to  submit 
to  similar  privations,  and  many  of  them  to  a  cruel  death : 
in  support  not  of  opinions  but  of  the  alleged  fact  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection.  We  have  then  these  followers, 
'unlearned  men,'  going  forth  and  discoursing  on  the  sub- 
limest  themes,  persuading  the  occupiers  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  cities  to  cast  away  their  idols,  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  fiithers,  to  reject  the  instructions  of  their 
philosophy,  and  to  receive  instead,  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
heaven,  a  Jew  of  humble  station  who  had  been  put  to  a 
shameful  death.  And  all  impostors!  To  receive  this  ex- 
planation of  the  acknowledged  &cts,  is  to  admit  a  greater 
miracle  than  any  which  the  Bible  contains. 

178.  These  remarks  apply  in  a  similar  way  to  the  miracles 
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Leslie's  tests  ^^  *^®  ^^^  Testament;  and  the  whole  may  be 
of  miracoioos  examined  by  the  tests  laid  down  (in  LesHe*s  tract) 
"PP**^^-  as  infallible  marks  of  the  reaUty  of  miraculous 
appearances,  i.  Were;they  such  as  men's  senses  could  judge  of  ? 
2.  Were  they  public  ?  3.  Were  pubKc  monuments  kept  up, 
and  some  outward  actions  performed  in  memory  of  the  events 
thus  publicly  wrought  ?  and  4.  Were  such  monuments  and 
observances  set  up  at  the  very  time  when  the  events  took 
place,  and  were  they  afterwards  continued  without  inter- 
mission ?  The  ^rs^  two  tests  render  it  impossible  for  men  to 
be  deceived  at  the  time,  and  the  last  two  as  impossible  for 
deception  to  be  practised  in  any  subsequent  age.  If  the 
reader  will  apply  these  tests  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  to  the  aUeged  miracles  of  other  teachers,  he  will  see  at 
once  the  distinction  between  the  ^Eilse  and  the  true. 

179.  Prophecies  are  miracles  of  knowledge,  as  miraculous 

Prophecy  a  *^^  ^'^  miracles  of  power.  These  last  generally 
miracle  of  bring  their  own  evidence  with  them,  while  the 
knowledge.  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^  f^^^^j,  ^  gradual  and  accumu- 
lative. 

The  study  of  prophecy  and  of  its  fulfilment  is  highly  in- 
structive, both  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  church.  The  want  of  books,  which 
Lord  Bacon  noted  in  this  department,  has  been  largely  sup- 
phed  in  later  times,  especially  by  such  works  as  those  of 
Newton  and  Keith. 

180.  In  order  that  predictions  may  form  part  of  the  evi- 
Reauisite  f  ^^^^  ®^  Scripture,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the 
pnmhetic  event  foretold  be  beyond  human  calculation  and 
e  ence.  foresight ;  secondly,  that  the  prediction  be  known 
before  the  event  takes  place ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  prediction 
be  fulfilled  without  an  intentional  regard  to  the  Divine  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If  prudence  could  have  foreseen 
the  result)  the  prediction  may  be  but  an  instance  of  human 
sagacity.  If  the  result  was  not  foretold,  there  is  no  prophetic 
evidence.  And  if  the  prediction  led  men  to  seek  its  fulfilment, 
the  fulfilment  is  the  result  of  human  contrivance.  There  are 
indeed  predictions,  to  which  all  these  marks  do  not  apply ; 
but  such  predictions,  though  useful  for  other  purposes,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  decisive  evidence  of  Scripture  truth. 
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i8i.  Prophetic  evidence,  it  may  be  noticed,  rans  throu^ 
p^^^j^  ^^  the  Bible,  and  each  dispensation  has  its  appropriate 
BflUe  to  the    predictions. 

^^'^^  Immediately  after  the  £&]!,  we  have  the  promise 

of  a  Saviour :  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  predictions  of  a  coming 
judgment :  in  the  days  of  Noah,  of  tiie  flood.  After  the  flood, 
prophecy  gave  a  new  charter  of  temporal  blessing,  and  pro* 
mjsed  a  continuance  of  the  seasons  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
Abraham,  it  founded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the 
gospel,  promising  to  his  seed  a  country,  of  which  he  possessed 
only  his  burying-place,  and  to  all  nations,  that  in  his  great 
descendant  they  should  be  blessed.*  It  foretold  the  bondage 
of  Egypt^  and  promised  deliverance.^  By  Jacob,  it  foretold 
the  future  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  their  descendants." 

During  the  bondage  of  £!gypt,  the  gift  was  withheld,  but 
Totfaegtring  ^^^s  renewed  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  It  then 
of  the  Law.  foretold  the  coming  of  a  second  and  mightier  pro- 
phet,*^ the  future  dignity  of  Judah,*  and  the  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  the  end  of  time  :'  while  the  whole  of  the 
dispensation  foreshadowed  in  types  the  great  doctiines  of  the 

gospeL 
A  pause  of  four  hundred  years  follows  the  giving  of  the 

law :  and  a  pause  of  like  duration  precedes  the  coming  of  our 

Lord. 

In  the  days  of  Samuel,  whose  prophetic  office  is  distinctly 
To  the  days  noticed,'  it  foretold  the  consequences  of  the  elec- 
ofSoknnoQ.  ^ion  of  a  temporal  king,**  the  death  of  Saul,*  the 
appointment  and  character  of  David,J  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom,^  the  birth  and  character  of  Solomon  ;*  and  after- 
wards, the  division  of  the  kingdom,*"  the  overthrow  of  the 
idol-altar  at  Bethel,"  and  the  dispersion  of  Israel  Contem- 
poraneously we  find  brief  sketches  of  the  nature  and  future 
progresis  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  prophecies  and  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  occupy 
Gieatpro-  ^^  important  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  two 
pbetic  period,  kingdoms,"  and  reach  in  their  evidence,  nearly  to 

■  Gten.  12.  2,  3*.  15.  13.   *  G«n.  15.  14.  *  Gen.  49. 

*  Deut.  18.  15.  •  ifumb.  23.  '  Deut.  4-  28.:  33. 

■  I  Sam.  3.  20.  ^  I  Sam.  8.  11-18.  '  i  Sam.  28.  19. 
i  I  Sam.  16.:  13.  14.        *  2  Sam.  7.  12-17. 

>  I  Chron.  22.  9;  see  i  Kings  4.  25.  "  i  Kings  11.  34,  40. 

*  I  Kings  13.  **  2  Kings  1-12. 
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the  days  of  Jonah,  with  whom  the  series  of  Hebrew  prophets 
may  be  said  to  begin.  Amos  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,'*  as  does 
Isaiah,^  who  also  foretells  the  temporary  captivity  of  Judah 
by  Babylon,''  a  small  and  friendly  state,  and  the  dehverance 
of  Hezekiah  from  Assyria,  whose  forces  then  surrounded 
Jerusalem.*^  The  most  prominent  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
tivity were  all  foretold, — ^the  time  of  its  continuance,  seventy 
years,*'  the  moral  reasons  for  it,'  the  issues  of  it,  the  course  of 
means  by  which  it  was  to  terminate.^  The  names  of  nations 
scarcely  then  known,  and  of  a  conqueror  not  yet  bom,  are 
introduced,  and  the  whole  prediction  has  given  to  it  the  dis- 
tinctness of  history. 

During  the  whole  period,  the  prophets  pre-signify  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  give  the  future 
history  of  the  chief  pagan  nations,  and  complete  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  of  redemption. 

In  the  captivity,  we  have  the  predictions  of  Obadiah,  of 
Daniel,  and  (in  part,)  of  Ezekiel.  After  the  captivity,  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  cheered  the 
builders  of  the  temple,  and  point  yet  more  earnestly  to  the 
advent  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  it  is  that  prophecy  makes  its  earliest  and  latest  work, 
preparation  for  Christianity.  The  office  and  work  of  our 
Lord  are  set  forth  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  earUer 
revelation  of  God. 

AUsuboidi-  ^^^*  '^^^^^  subordination  of  prophecy  to  one 
nate  to  one     great  object  deserves  closer  investigation. 

We  know  that  in  fact  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
generally  acknowledged  among  two  hundred  miUions  of  the 
human  race ;  and  that  while  other  systems  indicate  speedy 
dissolution,  it  continues  to  extend  on  all  sides,  and  seems 
destined, to  fill  the  earth.  Little  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  had  not  one  thousand  followers.  This  £bu^ 
is  itself  significant,  but  becomes  doubly  so  when  connected 
with  the  Scripture  predictions  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us. 

•  Amos  9.  9,  etc.  ^  lea.  7.  6-8.  ®  Isa.  39.  2-6. 

•  Jer.  29.  10,  etc. 


*  Isa.  37.  •  Jer.  29.  10,  etc. 

'  Ezek.  24.:  Jer.  30.  1-20:  Isa.  27,  etc. 

'  Isa.  13.  19:  14.  3:  44.:  45.:  Jer.  25.  i:  Ezek.  2.:  12.:  23. 


etc 
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It  was  distinctly  foretold  that  this  mighty  change  should 
Tbe  work  of  ^^®  place  ;  that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  seed 
the  Messiah,  of  the  woman'  (itself  an  apparently  contradictory 
expression)  ;  that  it  should  be  in  connection  with  the  people 
who  were  to  spring  from  Abraham  ;**  that  though  in  con- 
nection with  them,  it  would  be  by  means  of  a  new  co- 
venant f  that  not  the  whole  nation,  but  one  out  of  the 
nation,  was  to  be  author  of  this  change  ;  that  he  was  to  be 
despised  and  condemned  by  his  countrymen,  and  though  put 
to  death  was  to  establish  a  lasting  and  extensive  kingdom.** 

The  ancient  books  speak  with  equal  clearness  of  his  human 
and  Divine  nature  ;*  of  his  descent  from  Isaac,  not  Ishmael ; 
from  Jacob,  not  Esau ;  from  Judah,  not  from  Reuben,'  the 
eldest  son,  or  Levi,  the  &ther  of  the  priestly  tribe ;  and  from 
David  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse.'  They  mention  the 
time  of  his  coming  ,-^  the  place  and  drcumstances  of  his 
birth  ;*  his  offices  as  prophet^  priest,  and  king  ;^  the  scene  of 
his  earUest  ministry;^  his  miracles, '  his  sufferings,  and  his 
death  ;™  his  resurrection  and  ascension  f  his  bestowment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  f  and  the  final  and  general  extension  of  hi^ 
truth.^  These  are  but  specimens  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred predictions  generally  delivered  in  clear  and  expHcit  lan- 
guage ;  all  referring  to  the  work  or  person  of  our  Lord, 
and  exclusive  of  the  typical  and  allusive  predictions  which 
in  their  ultimate  application  terminate  in  him. 

183.  These  predictions  were  most  of  them  dehvered  at  least 
GQnq)iete-  six  hundred  years  before  he  appeared,  were  many  of 
raSict^w*  them  highly  improbable,  and  even  apparently  con- 
as  evidence,  tradictory,  and  are  all  so  remarkable  as  to  imply 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  wisdom  and  power.  A  loose 
general  prediction  (of  some  great  conqueror,  for  example) 
might  have  been  made  by  guess,  but  a  series  of  predictions 
containing  many  minute  and  seemingly  opposite  particulars, 

*  Gten.  3.  15.  *•  Gen.  22.  18. 

*  Jer.  31.  31:  31.  40:  Ezek.  37.  26:  Mic.  4>  i* 

^  Isa.  9.  6:  II.  i:  Ezek.  34.  23.       *  Isa.  9.  6.      '  Qen.  49.  10. 

*  I  Sam.  16.  II:  Jer.  23.  5. 

^  Qen.  49.  10:  Dan.  9.  24:  7.:  Hag.  2.  6-9. 
'  Mic.  5.  2:  Isa.  7. 14.         i  Psa.  no.:  Zech.  6.  13:  Isa.  61.  i. 
^  Isa.  9.  i:  Matt.  4.  14.      ^  Isa.  35.  5,  6.    "°  Psa.  22.  16:  Isa.  53. 
■  Psa.  68.  18.        •*  Joel  2.  28.       p  Isa.  53.:  9.  7:  Psa.  2.  6;  ii. 
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ftU  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  could  have  been  given 
only  by  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  wilL 

How  instinctive  to  notice  that  while  no  man  is  the  theme 
Thetesti-  ^^  ^^^  series  of  prophetic  revelations — ^not  even 
monyof  Moses — ^the  Messiah  is  the  theme  of  alL  When 
8^  of^pro-  Hg  came  he  had  his  signs  before  him  as  well  as 
i*®^-  with  him.    It  was  in  the  form  and  for  the  pur- 

pose which  God  himself  had  foretold  "by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets,  who  have  been  since  the  world  began,"  Luke  2.  70. 

184.  Nor  are  the  destinies  of  other  nations  overlooked. 
F««aii  God  revealed  to  Noah  the  history  of  his  descend- 

ooti^  in  ^^^  >  Canaan  a  servant  of  servants,  as  his  descend- 
connection  ants  have  long  been ;  Japheth  enlarged  and  dwell- 
gospel.  ing  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  or  Europe  master  of 

Asia.  To  Abraham  he  revealed  the  remote  judgment  that 
awaited  Egypt  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  nearer  judgment  of 
Sodom  and  Gk)morrah.  Balaam  spoke  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  visitations  which  w^re  to  &I1 
upon  the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Assyrians.  Moses 
foretold  the  rise  of  the  Boman  power  eight  hundred  years 
before  its  existence. 

Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold  three  thousand  years  ago  that  his 
£Eunily  should  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies ;  that  their 
hands  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  And  to  this  day  they  are  unsubdued,  though 
Sesostris,  and  Cyrus,  and  the  Bomans,  and  the  Turks  have 
all  attempted  to  conquer  them.  * 

In  the  prophets  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  by 
Alexander,*  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,^  and  of  Egypt>"  is  sketched 
either  before  those  states  had  risen  into  greatness  or  at  the 
time  when  they  were  among  the  mightiest  nations.  The 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks,<i  the  names  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  to  escape  their  power  or  to  faSi 
under  it,  the  history  of  Edom,e  of  Moab,'  of  Ammon,*  and 
Fhilistia^*^  are  all  foretold  with  such  minuteness  and  pecu- 
liarity as  proves  that  each  must  have  been  present  to  the 
vision  of  the  prophet. 

•  Dan.  II.  2,  4.  >»  Ezek.  28.  1-20.  **  Ezek.  29.  14,  15. 

*  Dan.  II.  40,  41.      *  Jer.  49,  etc.  '  Jer.  48. 

'  Ezek.  25.  2-10:  Zeph.  2.  9,  etc.  ^  Ezek.  25. 
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These  predictions  were  giyen  amidst  the  decays  of  the 
g^^  ^j  Jewish  covenant^  and  were  intended  to  rebuke  the 
these  pro-  pride  of  tho  nations,  to  administer  consolation  and 
^^*^***  instruction,  and  above  all,  to  lead  the  thoughts  of 
men  to  that  kingdom  which  could  not  be  moved.  In  the 
midst  of  the  captivity  Daniel  numbered  and  weighed  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  pointed  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Ancient  of  days.    See  Davison,  p.  303. 

185.  To  these  foots  it  may  be  added  that  every  promise 
Famued  realized  in  this  life,  every  answered  prayer,  every 
gJ3^*  act  of  honoured  feith,  every  spiritual  blessing 
pzopliecy.  obtained  as  the  result  of  spiritual  obedience,  is 
a  fulfilled  prediction ;  while  the  typical  persons  and  events 
of  the  previous  economy  still  further  swell  the  prophetic 
evidence  of  the  futh,  till  we  have  at  length  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies so  fuU  and  so  clear,  as  to  defy  all  explanation  short 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  See  on  this  subject 
Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  Scripture. 

186.  To  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  these  predictions,  and 
Instances  of  of  the  Completeness  with  which  they  fulfil  the 
*"^^**°**^'-  requisites  of  prophecy  as  an  evidence  of  a  Divine 
revelation  (see  §  180),  the  reader  may  compare  Psa.  22.  and 
Isa.  53.  with  the  Gospels ;  or  he  may  take  the  predictions  of 
the  Pentateuch*  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Nehemiah^  and  in  part  repeated  in  the 
books  of  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  The  Pentateuch  has 
been  in  hostile  keeping  for  more  than  2500  years,  and  all 
the  predictions  were .  known  and  quoted  by  other  writers 
2000  years  ago.  The  priority  of  the  prophecy,  therefore,  to 
the  fulfilment,  is  in  this  case  undoubted. 

187.  When  the  promise  was  first  given  to  Abraham  he  was 

childless ;"  and  nearly  200  years  afterwards,  during 
which  time  the  promise  was  often  renewed,  the 
&mily  had  increased  to  only  seventy  souls.<^  Their  preservation 
and  greatness  was  foretold  by  Balaam*'  and  Moses,  when  such 
a  result  was  highly  improbable,  when  the  whole  nation  were 
under  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  nations  mightier  than 
themselves,  and  whom  they  were  commanded  to  exterminate, 
had  combined  to  destroy  them.   Isaiah  foretold  the  captivity  in 

*  Deut.  28.  64,  65;  Lev.  26.  32,  33.  ^  Neh.  i.  8. 

•  Gen.  15.  2.  «*  Gen.  46.  27.  •  Numb.  23.  9. 
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the  days  of  a  pious  king  and  a  prosperous  govermndnt. 
Jeremiah's  predictions  of  deliverance  were  given  when  utter 
destruction  threatened  them  in  Babylon,  and  when  ten  of  the 
tribes  had  already  disappeared.* 

After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  their  land  became 
**  trodden  down  of  the  (Jentiles  ;*"*  and  they  were  driven 
from  their  country.  For  nearly  2000  years  l^ey  have  been 
without  distinction  of  tribes,  without  a  prince,  without  go- 
vernment, or  temple^  or  priesthood,  or  sacrifice,  dispersed 
and  yet  preserved,  scattered  and  yet  kept  from  mixture ;  and 
they  are  a  proverb  and  a  bye- word  still.  These  are  events 
without  a  parallel,  and  opposed  to  all  our  experience.  Man 
could  not  have  foreseen  them,  as  certainly  man  has  not  of 
his  own  purpose  accomplished  them.  To  make  the  lesson 
moraUy  complete,  the  law  remains,  and  the  Jews  guard  the 
very  prophecies  which  their  history  fulfils  ;  so  that  they  have 
become  not  only  **  a  reproach  and  a  taunt,"  but  an  **  instruc- 
tion '*  unto  the  nations  that  are  round  about  them  (Ezek.  5. 

15.) 
188.  Their  history  becomes  the  more  impressive  when 

The  Edom-  compared  with  that  of  the  Edomites.  Both  were 
i^'  descended  from  Isaac.    The  latter  rose  earher  into 

power ;  were  never  scattered  by  captivities,  and  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  they  formed  a  flouriehing  community. 
Thirty  ruined  towns,  within  three  days  journey  of  the  Red 
Sea,  attest  their  former  greatness. 

Utter  desolation,  both  of  the  country,  and  of  the  family  of 
Esau,  was  foretold,  Jer.  49.  17,  10:  Obad.  8^  and  utter  de- 
solation is  now  their  condition. 

They  were  distinguished  for  wisdom :  now,  the  wanderers 
in  Edom  are  simk  in  the  grossest  foUy,  and  regard  the  ruins 
around  them  as  the  work  of  spirits,  Obad.  8. 

Edom  lies  in  the  directest  route  to  India:  but  none  ** shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,'*  and  *'  even  the  Arabs,'* 
says  Keith,  *^  are  afraid  to  enter  it,  or  conduct  any  within  its 
borders,'*  Isa.  34.  10.  The  people  who  visit  it  are  described 
as  a  most  savage  and  treacherous  race,  and  so  the  prophet 
foretold,  MaL  i.  4. 

Its  desolation  is  said  to  be  perpetual,  Jer.  49.  7-23,  and 

•  Jer.  30. 10, 11:  33.  25,  26:  46.  27,  28  ^  Luke  21.  24. 
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travellers  state^  that  the  whole  oountiy  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
sand,  drifted  up  from  the  Bed  Sea. 

What  hiiman  foresight  could  have  foretold  destinies  so 
distinct?  * 

We  may  add  one  or  two  examples  more : — 

189.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Babylon  was  over* 
jitbyiaa;  thrown,  Isaiah  deUvered  his  prophecy.  Judea 
fofiMien.  y^Qj^  then  a  powerful  kingdom.  Persia,  the  native 
country  of  Cyrus,  was  yet  in  barbarism,  and  Babylon  itself 
was  oidy  rising  into  notice,  its  existence  being  scarcely  known 
to  the  Hebrews. 

One  hundred  years  later  than  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  prophesied  : 
and  at  that  time  Babylon  was  **  the  glory  of  kingdoms,*'  ^  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth.**  Nebuchadnezzar  had  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  dty,  and  through  all  that  region  his  authority 
waa  supreme. 

Isaiah  begins  these  predictions,  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
the  city,  calls  its  conqueror  Cyrus  by  name,*  intimating  that 
this  was  his  surname,  and  not  given  him  at  his  birth**.  He 
sommons  people  from  Elam  (Persia^)  and  Media,''  tells  how  the 
city  will  be  entered,  the  river  dried  up,  the  two-leaved  gates 
left  open,  and  the  place  taken  by  surprise  during  a  night  of 
revelry  and  drunkenness.'^  Both  prophets  add,  that  the  place 
is  to  be  for  ever  iminhabited,  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  place 
of  stagnant  waters.* 

A  century  after  the  first  of  these  prophecies  was  dehvered, 
they  began  to  be  fulfilled.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Judea, 
and  in  two  independent  historians,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon, 
(the  former  of  whom  Hved  250  years  after  Isaiah,  and  the 
latter  350,)  we  have  historical  proof  of  the  minute  accuracy 
of  an  the  predictions.  Herodotus  states,  that  Cyrus  assumed 
that  name  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bk.  i.  114.  Xeno- 
phon notes  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  army,  but 
specially  mentions  the  Persians  and  Medes,  Cyrop.  v.  ciii.  38. 
Both  writers  have  left  a  careful  account  of  the  siege,  of  the 
diversion  of  the  river,  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  king. 

*  Isa.  44.  28:  45.  I.  ^  Isa.  45.  4. 

*  Isa.  21.  2:  13.  4,  5:  Jer.  51.  27,  28. 

««  lea.  44.  27:  45.  i:  Jer.  51.  39,  57:  50.  38. 
13.  26-22:  14.  23:  Jer.  51.  37i  38. 
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Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  a  vast  solitude. 
Lucian  affirms,  that  ^  Babylon  will  soon  be  sought  for  and  not 
found,  as  is  already  the  case  with  Nineveh,"  c.  i6.  Pausanias 
states,  that  nothing  was  left  but  the  walls,  c.  viii.  §  33 ;  Jerome, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  receptacle  for  beasts ;  and  modem 
travellers  (including  Sir  E.  K.  Porter,)  testify  to  the  imiversal 
desolation.  '^  It  is  httle  better  than  a  swamp,  and  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  (says  one,)  how  futhfully  the  various  pro- 
phecies have  been  fulfilled." 

190.  A  still  larger  city,  and  no  less  signal  as  a  monument  of 
„  Divine  power  was  Nineveh,  a  place  as  ancient  as 

Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  at  one  time  nearly 
sixty  miles  round.  This  city  aboimded  in  wealth  and  pride. 
''I  am,*'  said  she,  *'  and  there  is  none  beside  me,"  Zeph.  2.  15. 
Jonah  was  therefore  sent  to  foretell  her  ruin,  and  though  she 
repented,  yet  within  a  few  years,  Nahum  was  commissioned 
to  repeat  the  message ;  a  hundred  years  later  still,  but  fifty 
years  before  the  city  fell,  Zephaniah  again  foretold  its  over- 
throw, with  the  utmost  literalness,  the  account  of  the  prophet, 
when  compared  with  the  narrative  of  the  historian  (Diodorus 
Siculus),  reading  more  hke  history  than  prediction.  Lucian, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century  after  Christy  and  was 
himself  a  native  of  that  region,  affirms  that  it  had  utterly 
perished,  and  that  there  was  no  footstep  of  it  remaining. 
Such  is  "  the  utter  end  "  of  all  its  greatness. 

191.  It  is  to  such  &cts  God  appeals.  '^  Who  hath  declared 
To  prwhecj  this  from  ancient  times  ?  Have  not  I  the  Lord  1 . . . 
tmiOTt  ^  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
peals.  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else,"  Isa. 
45.  20,  21,  22. 

192.  The  evidences  of  Christiamty  thus  far  considered,  are 
intenua  external  and  direct,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
2^JJ^  miraculous  and  prophetic.  A  larger  branch  of 
■pirttuAL  evidence  remains — the  moral,  the  literary,  and  the 
spiritual,  or  (to  apply  one  title  to  all),  the  internal. 

193.  If  the  Bible  is  not  of  Qod,  it  must  be  a  cimningly  4o- 
Limlt  of  vised  foble ;  and  the  question  which  internal  evi- 
man'g  aUiity  dence  has  to  consider  is, — which  is  the  more  likely 
intomS  ^°  Supposition.  Thouis^h,  therefore,  it  seems  at  first 
®^'*'^®°<*-  sight,  that  we  are  hardly  competent  to  decide  what 
a  revelation  from  God  should  he,  yet  we  are  competent  to 
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decide  on  this  altematiye,  and  to  say,  whether  what  is  taught  in 
Soripturey  is  what  might  be  looked  for  from  enthusiasts  or 
kpostozs.  This  is  a  question  on  which  all  can  judge,  though 
it  requires  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
ireDasan  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  rightly  to  appreciate  it. 

194.  The  first  peculiarity  of  Scripture  morahty  is  the  im- 
1.  linpoit-  Por*i*^c®>  which  is  everywhere  attached  to  hoUness. 
iBoeofiioU-  Jud^iig  from  what  we  know  of  systems  of  human 
'""'  origin,  a  religion  from  man  would  either  have 
spent  its  force  on  ritusJ  observance,  or  have  allowed  active 
wrvice  <m  its  behalf  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  other 
duties.  Mohammedanism  gives  the  highest  place  to  those 
iho  fight  and  &11  in  conflict.  Hindooism  rewards  most  the 
obseryance  of  ritual  worship.  Jewish  tradition  taught  that 
aOJews  were  certainly  saved.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  con- 
ttaiy,  bring  all  men  into  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
boIineaS)  before  whom  the  most  exalted  himian  characters 
&&  condemned  ;^  and  they  declare  plainly,  that  nothing  we 
cm  say  or  do  in  the  cause  of  Christy  can  make  up  for  the 
^nint  of  practical  virtue.  Those  who  have  preached  in  the 
Quae  of  Christ  are  to  be  disowned  if  they  be  workers  of 
iniquity,^  and  the  reception  of  the  true  futh  makes  Christian 
holiness  only  the  more  incimibent.*' 

195.  The  kind  of  moral  duty  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  is 
then-       not  such  as  man  was  hkelv  to  discover  or  to 
mpire-     approve.    When  our  Lord  appeared,  the  Bomans 
"Pto-  were  proud  of  their  military  glory,  and  the'  Greeks 
of  their  superior  wisdom.    Among  the  Jews  a  pharisaic 
spirit  prevailed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  divided  between 
opposing  sects,  all  hating  their  conquerors,  however,  and  the 
Gentile  world  at  laige.    An  enthusiast  would  certainly  have 
become  a  partisan,  and  an  impostor  would  have  flattered 
each  sect  by  exposing  the  faults  of  *the  rest,  or  the  nation  by 
eoodemning  their  conquerors.    Our  Lord  came,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  an  independent  teacher,  rebuked  aU  error,  coudemned 
an  the  sects,  and  yet  did  nothing  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
people.    His  precepts,  bidding  men  to  return  good  for  evil, 
to  love  their  enemies,  to  be  humble  and  forgiving,  to  consider 
e?ery  race  and  every  station  as  on  a  level  before  God,  were 

*  Job  40. 4:  lBa.6.  5:  Dan.  9.4:  i  Tim.  i.  15. 

*  Matt  7.  32,  23;  Luke  6.  46.  '  i  Cor.  5.  11,  12. 
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acceptable  to  none,  and  were  yet  repeated  and  enforced  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  consistency. 

196.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  men  are  always  ready  to 
Not  only  commend  a  greater  degree  of  purity  than  they  are 
above  human  prepared  to  practise,  and  that  ancient  philosophers 
^^to'  wrote  treatises  describing  a  much  nobler  virtue 
^(-  than  was  found  among  their  countrymen.  This  is 
true,  and  if  the  Jewish  fishermen  had  studied  phUosophy,  it 
would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  they  had  taught  a  higher 
moraUty  than  men  generally  practised.  But  they  were 
"  ignorant  men,"  and  their  precepts  go  not  only  beyond  what 
men  practised,  but  beyond  what  they  approved.  The  gospel 
is  not  only  better  than  human  conduct,  it  is  often  contrary 
to  it.  The  endurance  of  suffering,  the  foigiveness  of  injury, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  submissive  spirit  were  .not  only  not 
practised,  they  were  not  admired ;  and  while  the  gospel 
teaches  these  duties,  it  exhibits  them  in  combination  with 
a  spiritual  heroism  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  and 
which  has  ever  been  supposed  inconsistent  with  the  patient 
virtues  which  the  Scriptures  enjoin. 

197.  Add  to  these  facts  another,  (on  which  Paley  has  en< 

3,  Regniation  lagged,)  namely,  that  Scripture  seeks  to  regulate  the 
of  motivea.  thoughts  and  motives  of  men,  and  is  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a  state  of  heart  which  refers  all  our  actions 
to  God's  will ;  and  it  must  be  felt  that  the  morahty  of  the 
gospel  is  not  of  man.  Bad  men  could  not  have  taught  such 
truths,  'and  good  men  would  not  have  deceived  the  people. 

198.  But  there  is  yet  another  pecuUarity  in  the  morality  of 

4.  Peculiarity  Scripture,  equally  true  in  itself  and  striking.  Sin 
toGod^^  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  an  evil  against  Ood^ 
sin.  and  everywhere  it  is  not  the  instrument  or  human 
agent  who  is  exalted,  but  Chd  alone.  The  first  notion  is 
inconsistent  with  all  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  second  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart.  ''This,'*  says 
Cicero,  *^  is  the  common  principle  of  all  philosophers,  that 
the  Deity  is  never  displeased,  nor  does  he  inflict  injury  on 
man."    De  Off.  iii  28. 

In  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  sin  is  represented  as  an  evil 
and  bitter  thing,  because  it  is  dishonouring  to  God,    Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,*  of  Sennacherib^  and 
*  Exod.  17. 16,  marg.  ^  2  Kings  19.  22-37. 
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Belsliazzar*.  Henoe  the  abandonment  of  the  Gentile  .world 
to  a  reprobate  mind.^  Hence  God's  controversy  with  the 
Jews*  and  with  Moses.'  Hence  Eh's*  punishment  and  David's.' 
Hence  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,'  of  Uzzah,''  and  Herod.* 
Hence  also  the  calamities  of  Solomon,  the  division  of  his 
kingdom  into  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  captivity  and  destruc- 
tion of  both.^ 

Ood  alone  is  honoured.  The  great  object  of  all  the  writers 
seems  to  be,  to  lead  men's  thoughts  to  Him.  The  &lse  teacher 
gives  out  that  he  himself  is  some  great  one  (Acts  8.  9), 
but  in  the  Bible  it  is  Gk>d  only  who  is  exalted.  This  rule  is 
illustrated  in 

HoBes,  Deut.  I.  31:  a.  33:  3.3:  4.32-38:  £xod.  18. 8.  JoBhua, 
Josh.  23.  3.  David,  i  Chron.  29.  11,  14.  Daniel,  Dan.  2.  20, 
33,  30.  Ezra,  Ezra  7.  28.  Nehemiah,  NQh.  2.  12.  Peter  and 
John,  Acts  3.  12-16.     Paul,  Acts  21.  19:  i  Cor.  3.  5:  2  Cor.  4.  7. 

Creation  is  represented  in  the  same  way  as  Ood  in  nature  :^ 
the  revolutions  and  progress  of  kingdoms  as  God  in  history.' 

199.  It  is  in  part  with  tho  view  of  strengthening  the 
feelings  which  these*  peculiarities  produce,  that 
faith  is  made  the  principle  of  obedience  and  suc- 
cess. In  relation  to  God,  faith  is  the  confession  of  our 
weakness,  and  excludes  all  boasting ;  and  yet  in  relation  to 
success,  it  is  omnipotent ;  a  truth  as  profoundly  philosophical 
as  it  is  spiritually  important.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth  revealed 
only  in  the  Bible. 

Bom.  3.  27:  £1^.  2.  8,  9:  I  Cor.  i.  29-31:  John  11.40:  Isa.  7. 9. 

300.  Tho  candour  and  sincerity  of  the  inspired  writers  are 
^^^  not  less  remarkable  than  their  moral  precepts,  and 
GiQcertty  of  are  quite  incompatible  with  either  enthusiasm  or 
Scripture.       imposture. 

•  Dan.  5.  23.  *>  Rom.  i.  21,  28.        ®  Heb.  3. 19. 

*  Numb.  20.  12.      •  I  Sam.  2.  29,  30.      '  2Sam.  i2.9(Pti.5T.4.) 
s  Lev.  10.  1-3,  10.  *»  2  Sam.  6.  7.  •  Acts  12.  23. 

J  I  Kings  iz.  3-14:  2  Kings  17.  14-20:  2  Chron.  36. 16, 17:  Luke 
19.  42-44:  Bom.  II.  20. 
^  Pb.  104. 10:  Jer.  5.  24:  Joel  2.  23,  24:  Matt.  10.  29. 
'  Jer.  17.  7-10:  Don.  4.  35 :  Jer.  25.  9:  Isa.  44.  28. 
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They  denounce  the  sins  of  the  people.  **  Ye  have  been  rebellioua 
against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you/'  says  Moses  (Deut. 
9.  24),  and  all  later  writers  give  the  same  view.  Judges  2.19:  i  Sam. 
12. 12:  Neh.  9. 

They  speak  of  themselves  and  of  those  whose  characters  were  likely 
to  reflect  credit  upon  their  cause  with  equal  plainness.  Moses  fore* 
told  that  the  Jews  would  break  his  law,  and  that  he  would  be  super- 
seded by  a  greater  prophet. 

Gen.  49.  10:  Deut.  id.  15,  18:  Acts  7.  38. 

He  records  with  all  fulness  the  sins  of  the  Patriarchs,  Gen.  12. 
11-13 :  20.  etc. :  of  his  grandfather  Levi,  Gen.  49.  5-7 :  of  his  brother 
Aaron  and  of  hia  elder  sons,  Exod.  32. :  Lev.  10. :  nor  less  plainly  his 
own  sins.  Numb.  20. 12:  27.  12-14:  Deut.  32.  51. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  evangelists  notice  their  own  faults  and  the 
faults  of  the  apostles.  Matt.  26.  31-56:  John  10.  6:  16.  32:  Matt. 
8.  10,  26:  15.  16:  16.  7-1 1:  18.  3:  20.  20.  Mark  and  Luke  speak 
no  less  plainly,  Mark  6.  52:  8.  18:  9.  32.  34:  10.  14:  14.  50,  32, 
35-45:  16.  14:  Luke  8.  24,  25:  9.  40-45:  18.  34:  22.  24:  24.  II. 
With  equal  truthfulness  the  Scriptures  record  the  humiliation  of 
our  Lord,  his  sufferings,  and  dejection.    Matt.  27.  46:  Heb.  5.  7. 

The  apostles  record  without  reserve  the  disorders  of  the  churches 
which  they  themselves  had  ph^hted,  and  even  add  that  their  own 
apostolic  authority  had  been  questioned  among  them,  i  Cor.  1. 11 : 
5.1:  2Cor.  2.  4:  II.  5-23:  12.20. 

It  is  thus  that  simplicity  distinguishes  the  Bible,  and  forces 
on  the  mind  the  conviction  that  its  authors  had  no  other 
"object  in  view  than  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  as  in  the  sight 
of  God."    Lowth,  on  the  Study  of  Scripture. 

201.  But  no  analysis  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the  morality  of 
No  anaiysia  *^®  Bible.  It  must  be  compared  in  the  bulk  with 
of  itcanc^ve  other  teaching.  Men  have  praised  maxims  of 
fts  Sccei-*  ^  virttief  or  appealed  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  our 
lendes.  nature,  or  sought  to  promote  holiness  by  systems 

of  mxyrals.  But  all  these  are  defective.  The  common  mn.Tinin 
of  virtue  are  mere  dictates  of  prudence,  without  authority 
or  influence.  Our  moral  sentiments  are  retiring  and  evan- 
escent, easily  corrupted  by  the  strong  passions  in  whose 
neighbourhood  they  dwell,  and  are  feeblest  when  most 
wanted ;  and  systems  of  morals,  like  all  processes  of  reasoning, 
depend  on  the  perfection  of  our  faculties,  and  are  too  much  the 
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subject  of  disputation  to  become  powerful  motiYes  of  holy 
action.  All  these  plans  moreover  are  defective,  in  not  taking 
into  account  our  &11,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  our 
recovery.  Scripture,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  the  Christian 
to  use  these  helps,  only  subordinating  all  to  its  own  lessons. 
It  begins  its  work  with  a  recognition  of  our  ruin,  and  an 
intelligent  foresight  of  its  own  end;  brings  the  soul  into 
harmony  with  God  and  with  itself  enlightens  and  educates 
the  conscience,  quickens  and  purifies  the  feelings,  subjects 
instincts  to  reason,  reason  to  love,  and  all  to  God ;  and  pro- 
vides an  instrumentality  as  effective  and  practical  as  the 
truths  it  reveals  and  on  which  it  rests  are  unearthly  and 
sublime. 

302.  Among  the  most  decisive  moral  proofs  of  the  Divine 
The  dune-  origin  of  Scripture,  is  the  character  of  Christ.  It 
terofCbxisi.  jg  ^  proof  however  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be 
described,  and  its  force  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of 
moral  sehtiment  in  the  reader.  Holy  and  purer  minds  will 
feel  it  more  than  others,  and  such  as  are  like  Nathanael  the 
**  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,**  will  exclaim  with  him, 
'^  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel." 

Three  things  are  obvious  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  (i.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  free  from  panegyric,  (a.)  The  charac- 
ter is  wholly  unstudied :  the  story  being  written  by  unpractised 
authors,  without  learning  or  eloquence ;  and  moreover,  (3.)  the 
moral  character  of  Christ  is  unimpeached  even  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  gospel.  His  apostles  appeal  to  all  men*s  tes- 
timony to  his  morality,  as  a  hat  admitted  and  notorious. 
His  own  moral  teaching  was  an  appeal  of  the  same  kind,  for 
had  he  been  guilty  of  the  practices  he  condemns,  his  hearers 
would  have  been  sure  to  detect  and  reproach  his  incon- 
sistency. 

That  his  holiness  was  admitted  generally  will  appear  from  the 
following  passages:  John  7.  46-51:  8.  46:  10.  32:  Matt.  26.  59: 
27.  23,  24:  Luke  23.  13-15:  Acts  3.  13,  14:  i  Pet.  2.  21-23.  His 
beneyolence  and  compassion  are  shown  in  John  4.:  Luke  9*  55: 
10.30-37:  Mark  7.  26,  etc. :  10.  13-21:  45-52:  Luke  13. 16:  14.12: 
22.  50,  51:  Matt.  9.  36,  etc.:  18.  11,  etc.  His  kindness  and  affec- 
tion m  Matt.  14,  27-31:  Luke  19.  5:  22.  61:  John  11.:  19.  25-27. 
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His  meekness  and  humility  in  Matt.  9.  28:  18.  22,  etc.:  5.  i-ia: 
Luke  22.  24:  John  13.  4.  His  moral  courage,  firmness,  and  re- 
signation in  Matt.  26.  39-46:  Mark  10.  32 :  Luke  4. 23,  etc.:  13, 31, 
etc.:  18.  29,  etc.:  John  11.  7:  18.  4,  etc  His  sincerity  and 
abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  courting  popularity  in  Matt.  6.  1-18: 
ip.  16-39:  22.  18,  etc.:  Mark  12.  38-40:  Luke  11.  44,  etc.:  John 
t6.  1-6.  His  moderation  and  the  absence  of  enthusiastic  austerity, 
Matt.  8.  19:  23.  23:  Luke  5.  29-35:  John  2.  i,  etc.:  Mark  12.  17. 

'^  The  character  of  Christ  (says  an  eminent  writer),  is  a 
Originauty  wonderful  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Bible.  The 
of  his^dSa?^  Hindoo  cannot  think  of  his  Brahmin  saint,  other 
xacter.  than  as  possessing  the  abstemiousness  and  austerity 

which  he  admires  in  his  living  models.  The  Socrates  of  Plato 
is  composed  of  elements  practically  Greek,  being  a  compound 
of  the  virtues  deemed  necessary  to  adorn  the  sage.  A  model 
of  the  Jewish  teacher  might  easily  be  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  the  Habbis,  and  he  would  prove  to  be  the  very  reflection 
of  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  are  reproved  in  the  GospeL 
But  in  the  life  of  our  Bedeemer,a  character  is  represented  which 
departs  in  every  way  from  the  national  type  of  the  writers,  and 
from  the  character  of  all  ancient  nations,  and  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  features  which  custom,  education,  reUgion,  and 
patriotism,  seem  to  have  consecrated  as  most  beautiful.  Four 
different  authors  have  recorded  different  £&cts^  but  they  ex- 
hibit the  same  conception,  a  conception  differing  from  all  they 
had  ever  witnessed  or  heard,  and  necessarily  copied  from  the 
same  original.  And  more,  this  glorious  character,  while  bor- 
rowing nothing  from  the  Greek,  or  Indian,  or  Jew,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  established  laws  of  perfection,  is  yet 
to  every  believer  a  type  of  excellence.  He  is  followed  by  the 
Greek,  though  a  founder  of  none  of  his  sects,  revered  by  the 
Brahmin,  though  preached  by  one  of  the  fishermen  caste,  and 
worshipped  by  the  red  man  of  Canada,  though  belonging  to 
the  hated  pale-race." 

203.  One  point  more  remains  on  the  morahty  of  Scripture : 
TheUiflnenoe  *^®  effect  of  its  religion  od  the  character  of  men. 
of  Scripture  Apart  from  particular  facts  in  support  of  this 
vidnau  and  truth,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  doctrines 
society.  ^f  ^j^g  Bible  agree  with  its  precepts,  and  that  they 
contain  in  their  very  substance,  urgent  motives  to  holiness. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Fuller  proceeds  in  his  Gospel  its 
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own  WitDess^  and  Erekine  in  his  Treatiae  on  the  Internal 
Evidences.    See  also  i  Peter  a.  la. 

We  confme  ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  facts  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  truth.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  in  the 
first  age  are  wall  known,  and  are  incidentally  told  us  in  the 
E^nsUes.  Paul  has  pointed  out  what  occurred  at  Corinth  and 
l^esQS,*  and  Peter,  the  effects  which  were  produced  in 
Pontos  and  Galatia.^  In  a  dissolute  age,  and  under  the  worst 
governments,  Christians  (who  had  heen  no  better  than  their 
nei^boors)  reached  an  eminence  in  virtue  which  has  never 
peihapB  been  surpassed. 

Similar  s^f^peals  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
apologiste.  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  ioo),  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  commends  their  virtues.  **  Who,"  says  he, 
''did  ever  live  among  you,  that  did  not  admire  your  sober  and 
moderate  piety,  and  dedare  the  greatness  of  your  hospitality. 
You  are  humble  and  not  proud,  content  with  the  daily  bread 
which  Qod  supplies,  hearing  diligently  his  word,  and  enlarged 
in  charity."  Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  165),  who  had  been  a  pla- 
tonic  philosopher,  says  in  his  Apology,  **  We  who  formerly 
delighted  in  adultery,  now  observe  the  strictest  chastity: 
we  who  used  the  charms  of  magic,  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
the  true  Qod,  and  we  who  valued  money  and  gain  above  all 
things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in  common,  and  distribute  to 
every  man  according  to  his  necessities."  *^  Tou  (says  Minu- 
cius  Felix  to  a  heathen  opponent)  punish  wickedness  when 
it  is  committed,  we  think  it  sinful  to  indulge  a  sinful  thought. 
It  is  with  your  party  that  the  prisons  are  crowded,  but  not 
a  single  C9iristian  is  there,  except  it  be  as  a  confessor  or 
apostate."  Tertullian,  the  first  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  (a.d.  220),  makes  a 
similar  appeal,  and  speaks  of  great  multitudes  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  the  subjects  of  this  change.  Origen  in  his  reply  to 
Celsus  (a.  d.  246),  Lactantius,  the  preceptor  of  Constantino 
(A.D.  325),  repeat  these  appeals:  and  even  the  emperor 
Julian  holds  up  Christians  to  the  imitation  of  Pagans,  on 
account  of  their  love  to  strangers  and  to  enemies^  and  on 
account  of  the  sanctity  of  their  lives. 

This  influence  of  the  gospel  was  early  seen  among  ancient 

•  I  Cor.  6.  II :  Eph.  4.  19:  a.  i.  *•  i  Pet.  4-  3. 
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In  society  nations.  In  Greece,  the  grossest  impurities  had 
generally,  been  encouraged  by  Lycui-gus  and  Solon.  At 
Borne  they  were  openly  practised  and  approved.  Among 
nearly  all  ancient  nations  self-murder  was  commended.  Se- 
neca and  Plutarch,  the  elder  Pliny  and  Quinctilian,  app]«ud 
it,  and  Gibbon  admits  that  heathenism  presented  no  reason 
against  it.  Himian  sacrifice,  and  the  exposure  of  children 
were  allowed,  and  even  enforced.  But  wherever  the  gospel 
came,  it  condemned  these  practices,  discouraged  and  finally 
destroyed  them.  That  it  was  not  civilization  that  suppressed 
them  is  certain,  for  they  were  kept  up  by  nations  far  superior 
to  the  Christians  in  refinement,  and  the  suppression  of  them 
was  always  found  to  keep  pace,  not  with  the  progress  of  hu- 
man enlightenment  but  of  Divine  truth. 

The  relief  of  distress  and  the  care  of  the  poor  are  almost 
peculiar  to  Christian  nations.  In  Constantinople,  there  was 
not,  before  Christianity  was  introduced,  a  single  charitable 
building :  nor  was  there  ever  such  a  building  in  ancient  Bome. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  however,  the  former  city 
had  more  than  thirty  buildings  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  of 
the  sick,  of  strangers,  of  the  aged,  and  of  the  poor.  In  Rome, 
there  were  twenty-five  large  houses  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose.  With  equal  certainty,  it  can  be  established,  that  the 
gospel  has  abolished  polygamy,  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war, 
redeemed  captives,  freed  slaves,  checked  the  spirit  of  feadal 
oppression,  and  improved  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations. 
'*  Truth  and  candour,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  must  acknowledge  thftt 
the  conversion  of  these  nations,  imparted  many  temporal 
benefits  both  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  prevented  the  total 
extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society."* 

As  therefore  the  providence  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Bible,  so  also  is  his  grace  in  its  efiects :  and 
those  efiects  bear  strong  testimony  to  its  Divine  origin, 
I  Thess.  I.  4-10  :  Gal.  5,  22. 

204.  N9  work  gives  a  better  view  of  man's  need  of  the 

LeiiUML         gospel  than  Leland's,  On  the  Advantage  and  Necessity 

of  a  Christian  Revelation^  shown  from  the  state  of 

"  Gibbon's  History,  chap.  55.  For  a  large  collection  of  similar 
facts  see  Ryan's  Effects  of  Religion,  i.  §  3,  and  App. 
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religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  world,  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  Gkxi,  a  rule  of  moral 
duty,  and  the  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He 
shows  clearly  that  the  representations  of  Scripture  on  the 
state  of  the  G^tiles  are  literally  true,  and  that  idolatry 
gathered  strength  among  the  nations  as  they  grew  in  refine- 
ment, that  the  ancient  philosophers  were  profoundly  wrong 
in  the  first  principles  of  morality,  that  the  best  systems  were 
lamentably  defectiye,  and  that  all  rules  wanted  deamess  and 
authority  ;  that  as  to  a  future  life,  most  denied  it,  and  that 
of  those  who  professed  to  believe,  none  placed  it  on  grounds 
satis&ctory  or  rational 

205.  On  that  part  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  which  is  called 
utaary  *^®  harmouy  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to 
evidence,  enlarge :  and  the  subject  has  been  fully  discussed 
^*""**°*^    by  various  writers. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  two  Economies^  the  works  of 
Dr.  Kidder,  and  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
of  Scripture,  and  the  fsicts  of  Nature^  the  Analogy  of  Bishop 
Butler  is  unrivalled. 

On  the  coincidences  between  sacred  and  gender  oil  history,  the 
works  of  Bryant)  Lardner,  Gray,  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  and 
Russell,  may  be  consulted  with  satis&ction. 

On  coincidences  of  a  minute  and  statistical  character,  with 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Palestine,  ample  materials 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Harmer,  Clarke,  and  Keith. 

On  coincidences  between  various  parts  of  the  record  itself 
much  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  works  of  Graves, 
Blunt)  Paley,  and  Birks.* 

These  coincidences  are  literally  inniunerable,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  Scripture.  Some  are  ap- 
parently trifling,  as  when  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  went  dovm 
from  Nazareth  to  Capemaimi,  and  Dr.  Clarke  points  out  the 
graphic  consistency  of  the  phrase  with  the  geography  of  that 
region.    Others  are  deeply  affecting,  as  when  it  is  said  that 

*See  edition  of  Paley's  Evidences,  with  Notes,  by  Birks,  also 
F&ley's  Horse  Paulinae,  with  Horse  Apostolicse,  by  Birks,  published 
by  Bellgious  Tract  Society. 
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blood  and  water  issued  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  and  medical 
authorities  affirm,  that  if  the  heart  is  pierced  or  broken,  blood 
and  water  flow  from  the  wound.  Some  are  critical,  as  when 
it  is  remarked,  that  at  no  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  any  known  writers  have  written  in  the  style  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible :  and  that  at  no  one  time  could  these 
yarious  books  have  been  written.  They  are  demonstrably 
the  work  of  different  authors,  and  of  different  ages.  Some 
are  historical,  as  when  it  is  noticed,  that  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  all  writers  apphed  the  name  Christian  to  designate 
the  followers  of  Christy  a  name  never  appHed  in  the  New 
Testament  by  Christians  to  designate  one  another :  the  veiy 
terms  which  the  apostles  employ,  indicating  that  the  new 
religion  was  the  completion  of  the  old — "chosen"  and  "fidthfiiL" 
Some  are  religious,  founded,  that  is,  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
rehgious  system  revealed,  as  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  one  in  which  is  omitted  the 
one  ordinance,  which  would  have  been  natural  and  acceptable 
to  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  namely,  the  offering  of  i^nimkla  in 
sacrifice ;  an  instructive  omission. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  highly  impressive,  and  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  substantial  credibihty  of  the  narrative^ 
and  of  the  honesty  of  the  authors. 

Some  idea  of  Paley^s  HorsB  Paulinsd,  may  be  gathered  from 
Of  scriptnre  ^Q  examination  of  the  following  passages,  it  being 
with  itseii  premised  that  the  books  quoted  were  written  either 
by  different  authors,  or  at  different  times,  and  with  altogether 
different  purposes. 
Rom.  15.  35.  36. 


Acts  20.  1,  3:   21.  17:   24.  17-19: 
I  Cor.  16.  1-4:  2  CJor.  8.  1-4:  9. 2. 
Acts  20.  4. 
Acts  19.  21. 
Acts  19.  21,  22. 
Acts  19.  21:  I  Tim.  4.  12. 
Acts  18.  27,  28:  19.  I. 
Acts  16.  3:  21.  23,  26. 
Acts  18, 8 :  Rom.  16.  23 :  i  Cor.  16. 15. 

A  single  instance  may  be  yet  more  impressive.    Barnabas 

TiamAhM       (^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  *  uatlvc  of  Cyprus,  who  sold  his 

property  and  laid  the  money  at  the  apostles*  feet, 

(Acts  4.  36,  37).    We  are  told  also,  quite  incidentally,  that 


Rom.  16.  21-24, 
Rom.  I.  13:  15.  23,  24. 
I  Cor.  4.  17-19. 
I  Cor.  16.  10,  II. 
I  Cor.  I.  12:  3.  6. 
I  Cor.  9.  20. 
I  Cor.  I.  14^17. 
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Mark  was  his  nephew,  (CoL  4.  10).  Compare  these  &ots 
with  the  following  passages  (where  it  is  stated,  that  John 
Mark  went  as  &r  as  Cyprus  his  native  oountry,  and  then  re- 
joined his  mother  at  Jerusalem,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction 
oi  Paul),  and  how  remarkable  the  consistency  of  the  whole  : 
I  Cor.  9.  6,  7 :  Acts  11.  so,  aa  :  13.  4 :  15.  37,  39 :  and  13.  13. 
The  harmcmy  pervading  everything  connected  with  Barnabas 
(says  Mr.  Bhmt)  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp  the  book  of  Acts 
as  a  history  of  perfect  fidehty. 

See  Birks'  Hono  Apostolicse,  publkhed  by  the  BeligiouB  Tract 
Society. 

0>mpare  in  the  same  way  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
history  in  Acts  8. 40^  with  Acts  ai.  8, 9. 

906.  But  in  addition  to  the  moral  evidence  of  Scripture 
j^  evidence  suggested  by  the  morality  of  the  New 

^^  Testament,  the  character  of  our  Lord,  the  candour 

and  sincerity,  and  self-denial  of  the  first  Christians,  and  the 
moral  beauty  of  Christian  principles,  as  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  consistent  believers,  there  is  evidence  directly  spiritual 
This  evidence  is  partly  appreciated  by  the  intellect,  but  still 
more  by  the  heart  and  conscience.  So  Seut  as  it  treats  of  man 
as  the  gospel  finds  him,  it  appeals  equally  to  all ;  so  &r  as  it 
treats  of  man  as  the  gospel /orms  him,  it  appeals  only  to  the  he^ 
liever.  To  the  first  part  of  this  evidence  the  apostle  refers  in 
i  Cor.  14. 33-35  ;  and  to  the  second,  in  Bom.  8. 16 :  i  John  5.  ao. 

ao7.  This  evidence  consists,  in  part,  in  the  agreement 
ligg^aaas  of  between  what  the  awakened  sinner  feels  himself 
Soipture  and  and  what  the  Bible  declares  him  to  be.  The 
ikDoe^the  gospel  proclaims  the  imiversal  corruption  of 
*'™^'  human  nature.    It   speaks  not  only  of  acts  of 

transgression,  but  of  a  deep  and  inveterate  habit  of  imgod- 
liness  in  the  soul,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  renewal. 
If  this  description  were  felt  to  be  imtrue,  if  man  were  con* 
scious  of  delight  in  submitting  his  will  to  Qod*s  will,  and  in 
obeying  commands  which  rebuke  his  selfishness  and  pride,  he 
might  at  once  discredit  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  But  when 
he  finds  that  the  description  answers  to  his  own  state,  and 
that  every  attempt  at  closer  examination  only  discovers  to 
him  the  completeness  of  this  agreement,  he  has  in  himself  an 
evidence  that  this  message  is  true. 
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208.  The  second  stage  of  the  evidence  is  reached  when  a 

Scri  ture  °^^  ^^  ^^**  *^®  provisions  of  the  gospel  are 
adapted  to  adapted  to  his  state.  He  is  guilty,  and  needs 
our  wants.  par^Q^  He  is  corrupt,  and  needs  holiness.  He 
is  surrounded  by  temptation,  and  needs  strength.  He  is 
living  in  a  world  of  vexation  and  change,  and  he  needs  some 
more  satisfying  portion  than  it  can  supply.  He  is  dying, 
and  he  shrinks  from  death,  and  longs  for  a  clear  revelation  of 
another  life.  And  the  gospel  meets  all  these  wants.  It  is  a 
message  of  pardon  to  the  guilty;  of  holiness  to  the  aspiring, 
of  peace  to  the  tried,  and  of  Hfe  to  them  that  sit 'in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

209.  And  whilst  there  is  perfect  adaptation  to  human  want. 
Harmony  of  ^^  ^®^  Striking  is  the  agreement  between  the  de- 
Scripture  scription  given  in  the  gospel  of  its  results,  and  the 
perienceof  Christian's  experience.  The  effects  of  the  belief 
the  Christian.  q£  ^^q  truth  are  repeatedly  portrayed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Each  promise  is  a  prediction,  receiving  daily  fulfil- 
ment. Penitence  and  its  fruits,  the  obedience  of  faith  and 
the  increasing  light  and  peace  which  it  supplies,  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  on  the  intellect,  and 
the  heart  and  the  character,  the  struggles,  and  victories,  and 
defeats  even  of  the  new  life,  all  are  described  and  constitute 
an  evidence  in  the  highest  degree  experimental ;  an  evidence 
which  grows  with  our  growth,  and  multipHes  with  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth.  Such 
insight  into  our  moral  being,  and  such  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  religious  tmth  is  adapted  to  produce,  could 
never  emanate  from  human  wisdom,  and  they  prove  that 
Qod  himself  is  the  author  of  the  book  in  which  such  qualities 
are  disclosed. 

210.  We  repeat  the  caution,  however,  that  this  evidence  is 
Useful  for  chiefly  of  value  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of 
confirmation  a  Christian,  because  none  else  will  appreciate  or 

understand  it.  To  such,  however,  this  evidence  is 
so  strong  as  often  to  supersede  every  other.  To  the  Christian, 
the  old  controversy  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  has 
but  little  interest ;  he  already  feels  the  truth  which  evidences 
seek  only  to  prove ;  it  seems  needless  to  discuss  the  reality 
of  what  he  already  enjoys  ;  he  has  the  "witness  in  himself." 

211.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  evidence  depends  not 
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cairistiaiiity  SO  much  on  Chrisiiamty  as  adi^ted  to  our  wants, 
mote^oS**"  **  ^^  Christianity  adapted  to  promote  our  holi- 
boiiness.  ness.  When  Chiist  appeared,  tiie  Jews  felt  their 
want  of  an  earthly  deliverer.  A  Messiah  who  should  make 
the  (Gentiles  fellow  heirs,  they  did  not  want  at  alL  The 
system  of  Mohammed,  again,  is  adapted  with  great  skill  to 
tiie  desires  of  a  sensual,  gross-minded,  and  ambitious  people. 
The  Hindoos  adhere  to  a  religion  that  is  without  evidence, 
because  they  find  it  suited  to  their  tastes.  All  these  cases, 
however,  are  very  different  from  the  case  of  Christianity ;  it 
came  to  us  not  conformed  to  our  natural  inclinations,  but 
seeking  to  conform  them  to  itself;  and  when  this  process 
is  begun,  then  only  is  its  adaptation  revealed.  Heathen  na- 
tions sought  a  religion  conformed  to  their  own  corrupt  pro- 
pensities: and  on  finding  such  a  religion  they  embraced 
and  believed  it.  Pftgan  systems  are  adapted  to  man  as  he  is, 
and.  as  he  desires  to  be,  whiTe  yet  in  love  with  sin ;  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  man  as  he  is  and  ought  to  be.  Paganism 
is  the  adaptation  of  a  corrupt  system  to  a  corrupt  nature ; 
the  gospel  is  the  adaptation  of  a  life-giving  system  to  a  nature 
that  needs  to  be  renewed.  The  first  seeks  to  conform  its 
teaching  to  our  tastes ;  the  second  to  conform  our  tastes  to 
its  teaching.  And  it  is  while  this  latter  conformation  is 
proceeding,  that  the  believer  has  the  evidence  of  the  truth. 
When  he  believes,  he  has  the  hope  of  faith,  then  comes  the 
hope  of  experience — experience  founded  on  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  love  of  God,  Bom.  5.  2-5. 

To  the  physician  who  is  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  some 
j^Qniogoog  mortal  disease,  two  courses  are  open.  He  may 
<*«*•  treat  the  symptoms,  or  he  may  treat  the  disease 

itselfl  If  in  fever  he  is  anxious  only  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
his  patient,  or  in  apoplexy  to  excite  the  system,  his  treat- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sufferer ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  restore  him.  A  sounder  system  treats 
the  disease,  and  that  medicine  is  the  true  specific  which  is 
adapted  ultimately  to  remove  it.  The  evidence  of  the  virtue 
of  sudi  a  specific  is,  not  its  palatableness  nor  its  power  of 
exhilaration,  but  the  steady  continued  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  patient ;  an  evidence  founded  on  experience, 
and  strongly  confirming  the  proofs  which  had  originally 
induced  him  to  make  the  thai. 
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And  BO  of  the  gospel  It  may  exhilarate,  and  it  may  please 
the  taste ;  but  the  evidence  of  its  truth  and  of  its  being  truly 
received  is  its  tendency  to  promote  our  holiness. 

212.  What  then  is  the  reason  of  our  hope  ?  is  a  question 
Smnmary*—  which  every  inquirer  may  ask  and  answer.  All 
^^^^^}g  the  answers  of  which  the  question  admits,  no  one 
to  au.  can  be  expected  to  give,  for  a  full  investigati<»i  of 

Christian  evidences  would  occupy  a  life-time ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  shall  justify  our  &ith.  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  books  exists  and  have  sxisted  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Christian  and  profane  writers  agree 
in  this  admission.  The  great  Founder  of  oiur  fedth  pro; 
fessedly  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  his  message^ 
and  gave  the  same  power  to  his  apostles.  They  all  under- 
went severe  suffering,  and  most  of  them  died  in  testimony  of 
their  belief  of  the  truths  and  &cts  they  delivered.  These 
fjEK^  and  the  truths  founded*  on  them,  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  embraced  in  spite  of  the  opposing  influences  of 
the  religious  systems  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  The 
character  and  history  of  the  Founder  of  the  faith  were  fore- 
told many  hundreds  of  years  before  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
He  taught  the  purest  morahty.  He  himself  gave  many  pre- 
dictions, and  these  predictions  were  fulfilled.  His  doctrines 
changed  the  character  of  those  who  received  them,  softened 
and  civilized  ancient  nations,  and  have  been  everywhere 
among  the  mightiest  influences  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  They  claim  to  be  from  Qod,  support  their  daim  by  iBh 
numerable  evidences,  and  we  must  either  admit  them  to  be 
from  God,  or  ascribe  them  to  a  spirit  of  most  miraculous  and 
benevolent  imposition.  Add  to  all  this,  that  he  who  receives 
them,  has  in  himself  additional  evidence  of  their  origin  and 
holiness,  and  can  say  from  experience,  **  I  know  that  the  Son 
of  Qod  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understandings  that  wa 
may  know  Him  that  is  true.  We  are  in  him,  even  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  Qod  and  eternal  life,'*  i  John  5.  aa 

These  facts  are  not  abstruse,  but  accessible  to  all,  and  io^ 
telligible  to  the  feeblest.  For  the  candid  inquirer,  any  one 
department  of  this  evidence  will  often  prove  sufficient :  no 
other  religious  system  being  founded  on  miracles  and  pro^ 
phecy,  or  exhibiting  such  holiness  and  love.  The  whole  ev»- 
dence  combinedf  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 
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213.  And  yet  there  is,  in  relation  to  these  evidences,  much 
Bviienoe  iinhelief  both  among  inquirers  and  professed 
iJJJ^^o  Christians.  Among  tnquiren  there  is  unbelief^ 
tabt  for  want  of  candour  and  teachableness  :   a  fact, 

ite  QDcaDdid  which  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
^^^'  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  dealings  of  God. 
In  common  life,  levity,  or  prejudice,  or  carelessness  will  often 
lead  men  astray,  and  even  make  them  incapable  of  ascertain- 
ing what  is  really  wise  and  true.  And  Scripture  has  expressly 
dedared,  that  those  who  will  not  love  truth,  shall  not  under- 
stand it.  So  deeply  did  Qrotius  feel  this  consideration,  that 
be  regarded  the  evidence  of  Christianity  as  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  gospel,  being  divinely  adapted  to 
t«t  men's  character  and  hearts. 

DeVerit,  ii.  §  19.  See  also  Dan.  12.  10:  Isa.  39.  13,  14:  Matt. 
6.  23:  II.  35:  13.  11^  13:  John  3.  19:  i  Cor.  3.  14:  3  Cor.  4.  4: 
3  Tim.  3. 13. 

haong  professed  Christians^  too,  there  is  want  of  confidence 
j^^  in  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  evidence,  and  conse- 
wdy  quent  want  of  inquiry.  Baxter  has  acknowledged, 
^""^  that  while  in  his  younger  days  ho  was  exercised 
ddefly  about  his  own  sincerity,  in  later  life  he  was  tried  with 
doubts  about  the  truth  of  S<aripture.  Further  inquiry,  how- 
ever, removed  them.  The  evidence  which  he  found  most 
conclusive,  was  the  internal :  such  as  sprang  from  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  vith  his  own.  "  The  spirit  of  prophecy," 
says  he,  ^  was  the  first  witness :  the  spirit  of  miraculous 
,  power,  the  second ;  and  now,"  he  adds,  "  we  have 

the  spirit  of  renovation  ai\d  holiness."  "  Let  Chris- 
tians therefore,"  he  concludes, "  tell  their  doubts,  and  inves* 
tigate  the  evidence  of  Divine  truth,  for  there  is  ample  provision 
ht  the  removal  of  them  alL" 

Most  of  the  doubts  which  good  men  feel  may  be  thus  dis- 
pelled. Others,  chiefly  speculative,  may  in  some  cases  re- 
main, and  aro  not  to  be  dispelled  by  the  best  proofs.  Even 
for  these,  however,  there  is  a  cure.  Philosophy  cannot  solve 
them ;  but  prayer  and  healthy  exercise  in  departments  of 
Christian  life  to  which  doubting  does  not  extend  can ;  or, 
iiuling  to  solve  them,  these  remedies  will  teach  us  to  think 
less  of  their  importance,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  stronger 
hght.    Ours  is  a  complex  nature^  and  the  morbid  excitability 
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of  one  part  of  our  frame  may  often  be  cured  by  the  increased 
activity  of  another.  An  irritable  faith  is  a  symptom  of  defi- 
cient action  elsewhere,  and  is  best  cured  by  a  more  constant 
attention  to  practical  duty.  Difficulties  which  no  inquiry 
can  remove  will  often  melt  away  amidst  the  warmth  and  vigour 
produced  by  active  love. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
Peculiaritieb  of  the  Bible  as  a  Revelation  from  God. 

"  A  man's  love  of  Scripture  at  the  b^;iniiiiig  of  a  teligious  course,  is  soch  as 
makes  the  praise,  which  older  Christians  give  to  the  BOAe,  seem  exaggerated :  bat 
after  twenty  or  thir^  years  of  a  religions  life,  such  praise  always  sounds  inadequate. 
Its  glories  seem  so  much  more  ftill  than  they  seemgd  at  first."— Db.  Asnold. 

"  To  seek  Divinity  in  Philosophy,  is  to  seek  the^ving  among  the  dead :  so  to  seek 
Philosophy  in  Divinity,  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the  living."— Baoox,  jAdvamx- 
ment  of  Learning. 

"  The  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  contain  bat  one  scheme  of  religion.    Neither 

part  can  be  understood  without  the  other They  are  like  the  rolls  on  which 

they  were  anciently  written It  is  but  one  scCbject  from  bq^inning  to  end : 

but  the  view  whida  we  obtain  of  it  grows  clearer  and  dearer  as  we  unwind  the  roll 
that  contains  it."— Cecil. 

Sec.  I,  A  Revelation  of  Ood,  and  of  Human  Nature, 

214.  There  are  various  aspects  in  which  Scripture  may  be 
regarded.  The  most  important,  is  that  which  represents  it  as 
a  revelation  of  Qod  and  man :  of  God  in  relation  to  man,  of 
man  in  relation  to  God :  and  of  both  in  relation  to  the  work 
and  office  of  our  Lord. 

215.  Scripture  is  a  revelation  of  God,  of  his  character  and 
Scripture,  a  will.  That  will  is  indeed  written  on  the  works  of 
Gwi^dof'  ^®  hands,  and  more  clearly  on  the  constitution  of 
man.  man  :  but  in  the  Bible  alone  is  the  transcript  com- 
plete, and  there  alone  is  it  preserved  from  decay. 

216.  Or  with  equal  accuracy,  the  whole  may  be  described 
as  the  exhibition  of  human  nature,  in  individuals  and  in  na- 
tions under  every  form  of  development ;  holy,  tempted,  fallen, 
degenerate,  redeemed,  believing,  rejecting  the  iaiih,  struggling, 
victorious,  and  complete.  The  Bible  begins  with  man  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  his  Maker  as  his  friend ;  and  after  a  wondrous 
history,  it  exhibits  him  again  in  the  same  fellowship,  though 
no  longer  on  earth  or  in  paradise,  but  in  heaven  :  the  whole 
of  his  forfeited  blessedness  won  back  by  the  incarnation  and 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  God. 

217.  More  generally  still,  the  Bible  may  be  described  as  the 
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Aafamh       S'®**  storehouse  of  fects  and  duties,  and  of  all 

flCntaiiimi     spiritual  truth.    It  gives  authentic  information  on 

*■■"  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  times 

qol  which  all  human  writings  are  silent,  or  filled  with  f&bles  ; 

the  occasion  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  first  sin  ;  the 

origin  of  nations,  and  of  diversity  of  language.    We  thus  trace 

the  progress,  and  mark  the  uniformity  of  those  principles  on 

ibich  men  have  been  governed  from  the  beginning,  all  bearing 

their  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  Gk>d,  and  the 

mercy  of  the  Divine  administration.    We  trace  the  progress 

ttd^velopment  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 

tkm :  the  first,  shown  in  every  possible  diversity  of  position, 

aod  the  second,  influencing  all  the  Divine  procedure,  perfected 

in  CSirist^  and  exhibited  in  the  gospel    In  a  word,  we  find 

iQ  the  great  questions  (whether  of  fiust  or  duty),  which  have 

oocqned  the  attention  of  the  wisest  men,  settled  by  authority, 

ind  on  principles  which  neither  need  nor  admit  of  appeal. 

We  have  given  to  us  the  decisions  of  the  infinitely  wise  Qod 

18  the  ground  of  our  opinions  and  practices,  and  his  promise 

IS  the  foundation  of  our  hope. 

3i8.  In  no  part  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  these  questions 

ARTopriate  inappropriate  :- 

fMttonifai  What  does  it  teach  concerning  man  ?  or  concern- 
"*****•  ceming  God?  or  concerning  the  grand  scheme 
of  redemption  1  or  concerning  the  restoration  of  human  na- 
ture to  its  primeval  dignity  and  blessedness  ? 

Sec.  3.  Uie  Bible,  a  Revelation  of  Spiritual  Religious  Truth. 

319.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  be  kept  in 
Sofatiire,  a  mind, — Qod  in  relation  to  man,  and  man  in  relation 
^^f"**  to  GJod,  and  God  and  man  in  relation  to  the  work 
tnuii,  OQ  and  office  of  our  Lord, — one  peculiarity  of  Scripture 
2fJS^  (as  to  its  fulness  and  brevity),  wiU  be  explained. 
*■•  It  gives  the  history  of  the  world,  as  "  God's 

worid,*'  and  as  destined  to  become  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 
It  tells  us  of  its  origin,  that  we  may  know  by  what  God  has 
doDe^  the  reverence  due  to  him :  what  is  his  power  whose  law 
this  book  has  revealed :  whose  creatures  we  are,  that  we  may 
distinguish  liim  from  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  who  are  either 
imaginary  beings,  or  parts  of  his  creation. 
All  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  Bible^  seems  written  on 
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the  same  principle.  It  is  an  inspired  history  of  religion  (of 
man  in  relation  to  God,)  and  of  other  things,  as  it  is-  affected 
by  them.  Idolatrous  nations  are  introduced,  not  as  indepen- 
dently important,  but  as  influencing  the  church,  or  as  in- 
fluenced by  it:  and  thus  narrative  and  prophecy  continue 
from  the  first  transgression,  through  the  whole  interval  of 
man's  misery  and  guilt,  to  a  period,  spoken  of  in  a  great  di- 
versity of  expressions  and  under  both  economies,  when  the 
**  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  be 
destroyed." 

That  these  historical  disclosures  supply  ample  materials  for 
inquiry,  and  (had  the  narrative  be^i  fsilse),  for  refutation,  and 
that  as  they  have  never  been  refuted,  their  antiquity  and 
extent  are  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  obvious  :■  but  it  is  the  principle  of  selection,  and  the 
clear  scope  of  the  whole  which  are  now  noticed.  To  convey 
religious  truth  is  clearly  the  author's  design.  Whatever  is 
revealed  must  be  studied  with  this  fact  in  view,  and  whatever 
is  withheld,  may  be  regarded  as  not  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose. 

220.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  Qod  as  hdy  in 

relation  to  a  man  as  a  sinner,  and  Qod  and  man  in 

of  God,  as      relation  to  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  who  form  the 

holy.  great  theme  of  Scripture :  and  that  what  is  told  us, 

has  reference  to  the  relation  of  such  Beings. 

Take  for  example^  the  history  of  the  first  sin.  The  object  of  the 
narrative  of  the  fall  is  clearly  moral.  It  shows  the  progress  of 
temptation,  and  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  Saviour.  We  mark  the 
conviction  of  duty,  the  contemplation  of  the  pleasure  whidi  sin  may 
produce,  the  consequent  obtuseness  of  conscience,  and  the  hope  that 
desire  may  be  indulged  and  yet  punishment  be  averted,  desire  be- 
Comiug  intenser,  passion  stronger,  conscience  feebler,  till  at  length 
the  will  consents  and  the  act  is  done.  Such  is  all  transgression. 
The  moral  lesson  of  the  fall  is  thus  complete,  though  much  is  con- 
cealed. 

Subsequent  portions  of  Scripture  are  written  on  this  same  prin- 
ciple. In  the  history  of  Cara,  and  in  the  rapid  progress  of  wicked- 
ness, we  notice  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  from  the  Deluge  leam 
how  deeply  man  had  fallen.  And  yet  each  expression  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure is  so  tempered  with  mercy,  as  to  prepare  us  for  the  double 
*tnith,  that  Gk>d  had  provided  a  Redeemer  to  restore  us  to  Divine 
*  See  these  remarks  illustrated  in  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  2nd  Fart. 
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hkYOvar,  anda  SmotifiertoreDewuB  to  holinen,  and  that  man  needed 
them  both.  Henoe  it  ia,  that  amidst  all  this  wickedneee,  fiicte  are 
xeoorded,  which  hold  out  the  proepect  of  recovery^  and  even  fore- 
ahadow  the  means  of  securing  it.  In  Abel  and  Seth,  and  Enodi 
and  Noah,  we  find  fiiith  in  tiie  Divine  promise,  and  consequent 
holiness.  They  "called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  They 
"  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  "  than  their  ungodly  neighbours, 
ezpreesiYe  at  once  of  their  obligation  and  their  guilt;  they  "walked 
withQod." 

As  the  world  was  repeopled,  human  sinfalness  is  seen  in  other 
forms.  Men  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  ultimately,  the  plan 
of  the  Divine  prooedure  is  changed.  A  particular  family  is  made 
the  depository  of  the  Divine  will,  and  its  history  is  given.  Of  that 
fiunily,  the  son  of  the  pronuse  is  chosen:  and  of  his  sons,  not  the 
elder  and  fiivourite,  but  the  younger.  The  history  of  hit  descendants 
18  then  given  with  a  double  reference,  first  to  their  own  faith 
and  obedience,  and  then  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  There  is 
both  an  ultimate  and  an  immediate  purpose,  and  both  are  moral. 
The  institutes  of  this  people  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
and  we  have  moreover,  the  record  of  their  sins,  for  our  warning, 
and  of  their  repentance,  for  our  imitation  and  encouragement. 

ConcemiDg  all  these  narratives,  much  might  have  been  told 
AU  written  '^  which  is  withheld.  Difl&culties  might  have 
oQihispriQ-  been  solved:  important  physical,  or  historical  or 
^^^'  ethical  questions  might  have  been  answered.    But 

we  have  to  seek  the  solution  of  these  questions  elsewhere. 

Of  Assyria,  for  example,  we  read  in  a  single  passage  of  the  book  of 
Genesifli,  (Qen.  lo.  1 1,  12,)  but  not  again  for  1500  years,  till  the  time  of 
Menahem  (2  Kings  15.  19):  and  of  Egypt  we  have  no  mention,  be- 
tween the  days  of  Moses  and  those  of  Solomon.  The  early  history 
of  both  nations  is  exceedingly  obscure,  perhaps  impenetrably  so. 
But  the  knowledge  is  essential  neither  to  our  salvation  nor  to  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  church,  and  it  is  not  revealed. 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  this  peculiarity  is  equally  ob- 
80  of  pro-  vious.  They  are  all  either  intensely  moral,  or 
l***^-  evangeHcal,  or  both.    It  might  have  been  other- 

wise, without  injury  to  prophecy  as  an  outward  evidence  of 
Scripture.  The  gifts  of  prediction  and  of  moral  teaching, 
might  haye  been  disjoined :  but  in  fact  they  are  not.  What 
might  have  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  natural  curiosity 
only,  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  practical  holiness.  The  pro- 
phet is  the  teacher,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  future  (which 
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prophecy  is),  becomes  like  the  history  of  the  past^  the  hand- 
maid of  evangelical  truth,  and  of  spiritual  improvement. 
So  is  it  in  all  that  is  revealed  in  relation  to  Christ.    We 
read  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  but  it  is  with 
a  constant  reference  to  '^  us  men,  and  to  our  sal- 
vation."   If  he  is  set  forth  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  it  is  to 
guide  us  into  the  way  of  peace :  i^  as  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  it  is 
that  he  may  redeem  us  by  his  blood :   i^  as  entering  into 
heaven,  it  is  as  our  propitiation  and  intercessor.    We  call  him 
justly  the  "  Son  of  Qod :"  he  loved  to  call  himself  as  his 
apostles  never  called  him,  and  with  a  peculiar  reference  to 
his  sympathy  and  work,  the  "  Son  of  man.'* 

Scripture  then,  is  the  revelation  of  religious  truth,  and  of 
truth  adapted  to  our  nature  as  fallen  and  guilty.  We  use  it 
rightly  therefore,  only  as  it  ministers  to  our  holiness  and  con- 
solation. It  might  have  revealed  other  truth,  or  the  truth  it 
does  reveal  may  be  regarded  by  us  only  as  sublime  and 
glorious.  But  this  is  not  God's  purpose.  He  has  given  it  for 
our  instruction,  our  conviction,  our  rectification  (or  correction), 
and  our  establishment  in  righteousness.  All  knowledge 
may  be  \iseful :  but  this  knowledge  is  necessary,  "  Let  it  not 
go,  keep  it,  for  it  is  thy  Hfe,"  Prov.  4.  13. 

221.  Two  practical  rules  are  suggested  by  these  remarks. 
First,  we  must  not  expect  to  learn  anything  from  Scripture, 
except  what  it  is,  in  a  rehgious  point  of  view,  important  for  us 
to  know.  Some  seek  ^  the  dead  among  the  living,"  (as  Lord 
Bacon  phrased  it,)  and  look  into  the  Bible  for  natural  philo- 
sophy and  human  science  :  others  inquire  in  it  for  the  ''secret 
thiQgs  "  which  "  belong  only  to  God :"  and  both  are  rebuked  by 
the  very  character  and  design  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  record 
of  necessary  and  saving  truth ;  or  of  truth  in  its  rehgious  as- 
pects and  bearings,  and  of  nothing  besides :  its  histories  being 
brief  or  full,  as  brevity  or  fulness  may  best  secure  these  ends. 

222.  Secondly,  It  becomes  the  Christian  to  make  a  practical 
appUcation  of  every  truth  which  Scripture  reveals.  He  must 
beUeve,  and  apply  the  whole.  To  reject  truth  is  wrong :  to 
deny  morality  is*  wrong :  and  it  is  equally  wrong  to  disjoin 
them.  It  is  only  as  virtue  is  moulded  on  truth,  that  it  be- 
comes genuine  and  complete. 

223.  But  though  the  Bible  is  not  a  rovelation  of  science,  it 
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^^^        may  be  expected  to  be  free  from  error,  and  to  con- 

texnaistent    tain,  under  reserved  and  simple  language,  much 

«tti  Bdence.  concealed  wisdom,  and  turns  of  expression  which 

krmonize  with  natural  fiusts,  known  perfectly  to  Qod,  but 

not  known  to  those  for  whom  at  first  the  revelation*'  was 

dngned. 

This  expectation  is  just :  and  in  both  respects,  the  Bible 

praunts  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sacred  books  of  heathen 


334.  AH  ancient  systems  of  religion,  and  all  eminent  philo- 
indntind  ^P^®™  ®^  antiquity,  so  Seut  as  they  are  known, 
fidptan  maintained  notions  on  science  no  less  absurd  than 
•**•»**•  their  theology. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  the  heavens  were  a  solid  vault 
orer  &e  earth,*  a  sphere  studded  with  stars,  as  Aristotle  called 
thflD.  The  sages  of  Egypt  held  that  the  world  was  formed  by  the 
rnotka  of  air  and  the  upward  course  of  flame:  Plato,  that  it  was  an 
intelligent  being:  Empedocles,  held  that  there  were  two  suns: 
Znuappus,  that  the  stars  were  kindled  by  their  motions,  and  that 
ihey  nourished  the  sim  with  their  fires. 

AU  eastern  nations  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exercised 
powerful  influence  over  hmnan  affairs,  often  of  a  disastrous  kind, 
ind  that  all  nature  was  composed  of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
nd  water,  substances  certainly  not  elementary. 

In  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  globe  is  represented  as  flat  and 
triiogular,  composed  of  seven  stories;  the  whole  mass  being  sus- 
tuned  upon  the  heads  of  elephants,  who,  when  they  shake  them- 
■etret,  cause  earthquakes.  Mohanuned  taught  that  the  moimtains 
vere  created  to  prevent  the  earth  from  moving,  and  to  hold  it  as 
by  anchors  and  chains.  The  "Fathers  of  the  church"  themselves 
teich  doctrines  scarcely  less  absurd.  ' '  The  rotimdity  of  the  earth  is 
a  theory,**  says  Lactantius,  "  which  no  one  is  ignorant  enough  to 
belieTe." 

How  instructive,  that  while  every  ancient  system  of  idol- 
iby  may  be  overthrown  by  its  false  physics,  not  one  of  the 
forty  writers  of  the  Bible,  most  of  whom  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  or  other  of  the  nations  who  held  these  views,  has 
written  a  single  line  that  favours  them.  This  silence  is  con- 
flolatory,  and  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
their  message. 

•  Knnamentum,  rvifMi^yt.  ^  Ivt  iU^fn,  "  ill-starred," 

0 
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225.  The  exactness  of  Scripture  statements,  and  its  agree- 
ment with  modem  discovery,  is  also  remarkable. 

The  Scriptiires^  for  example,  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  globe,  and  as 
suspended  upon  nothing,  Isa.  40.  22:  Job  26.  7-10:  Prov.  8.  27.  In 
treating  of  its  age,  they  distinguish  between  the  creation  of  an  or- 
ganized matter,  and  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Qen.  i.  i,  2. 
They  give  to  man  a  very  recent  origin,  and  their  accuracy  in  this 
respect  is  attested  by  the  ascertained  state  of  the  earth's  siirface 
and  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  They  describe  the  heavens  as 
boundless  space,  not  as  a  solid  sphere;  and  light  as  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun,  and  as  anterior  to  it,  anticipating  the  generally 
received  theory  of  modem  inquirers.  When  they  speak  of  air,  they 
say  that  God  gave  it  weight,  as  Galileo  proved;  and  of  the  seas,  that 
he  gave  them  their  measure :  a  proportion  of  land  and  sea  such  as 
now  obtains  being  essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  The  waters  above  ''the  expanse"  have  an  im- 
portance attached  to  them  in  Scripture  which  modem  science  alone 
can  appreciate ;  many  millions  of  tons  being  raised  from  the  surface 
of  England  alone  by  evaporation  every  day.  (See  Whewell's 
'  Bridgewater  Treatise.') 

When  they  speak  of  the  human  race  they  give  it  one  origin,  and 
of  human  language  they  indicate  original  identity  and  subsequent 
division,  not  into  endless  diversities  of  dialect  such  as  now  exist, 
but  rather  into  two  or  three  primeval  tongues;  facts  which^  though 
long  questioned,  ethnography  and  philosophy  have  confirmed, 
Gfen.  II.  1 :  10.  32. 

When  they  arrest  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, they  stay  the  moon  too;  a  precaution  which  could  not  have 
been  supposed  necessary,  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth.  When  they  speak  of  the  stars,  instead  of  sup- 
posing a  thousand,  as  ancient  astronomers  did  (Hipparchus  says 
1022,  Ptolemy,  1026),  they  declare  that  they  are  inniimerable;  a 
declaration  which  modem  telescopes  discover  to  be  not  even  a  figure 
of  speech.  "Qod,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  surveying  the 
groups  of  stars  and  nebulae  in  the  heavens,  ''has  scattered  them 
like  dust  through  the  immensity  of  space."  And  when  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  their  hosts,  it  is  as  dependent,  material,  obedient 
things,  Isa.  40.  26,  27. 

226.  Generally,  however  (it  may  be  added),  Scripture  speaks 
Apparent  ^  relation  to  physical  facts  in  the  language  of 
excepUon.  common  life,  and  sometimes  that  language  is 
not  strictly  accurate;  as  in  Job  3^  6:  9.  6:  Psa.  104.  3: 
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Prov.  3.  2a     And  the  reason  is  plain.     If  strictly  philo- 
sophical langoage  had  been  employed,  Scripture  must  have 
been  less  intelligible :  and  besides,  such  language  describing 
natural  ^Eu^ts  not  as  they  appear,  but  as  they  really  are,  would 
have  made  all  such  &cts  matters  of  revelation.    It  must  have 
exdted  doubts  among  the  ignorant,  and  prejudice  (from  the 
necessary  incompleteness  of  Scripture  teaching  on  such  ques- 
tions) among  the  philosophic;  destroying,  among  all,  the 
nmty  of  impression  which  the  Bible  seeks  to  produce.    The 
Kble  would  have  become,  in  that  case,  a  Divine,  though  in- 
complete haud-book  of  science ;  an  arrangement  as  Httle  con- 
dadve  to  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  philosophical  spirit  as  to 
the  interests  of  religion  itself 

337.  Nor  less  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  has 
Soiptmii  noticed  abstract  questions,  or  great  principles  of 
J^*J^    ethical  science.    The  laws  of  our  moral  nature  are 


evidently  known  to  the  Author  of  Scripture,  but 
they  are  not  formally  announced.  They  are  rather  involved 
hj  implication  in  the  truths  or  precepts  which  are  revealed. 

Independent  investigation  long  ago  discovered  that  the 
^^^      heart  of  man  takes  much  of  its  complexion  from 

his  thou^ts,  and  that  what  interests  the  mind 
influences  the  character.  In  harmony  with  this  law  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  habitual  and  believing  attention 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity  is  the  great  instrument  of 
Ixinging  the  mind  into  holy  states^ 

I  John  4.  10,  16,  19:  Gal.  2.  20:  i  Cor.  15.  2:2  Cor.  3.  18: 
iThn.  4.  16:  Psa.  119.  9-11:  Psa.  19:  i  Pet.  i.  22. 

^How  can  man  regulate  his  belief?'^  is  a  question  which 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men.  *^  By  attend- 
ing to  evidence,  and  then  by  conteniplating  truth,^^  is  the 
wfij  of  philosophy.  And  Scripture  is  in  direct  harmony 
^nth  her  decision.  Faith  and  affection  are  both  influenced, 
not  by  analysing  them  or  by  violently  attempting  to 
strengthen  or  purify  them,  but  by  examining  truth  and 
holding  communion  with  the  objects  that  deserve  and  claim 
oar  love.  The  Bible  bids  us  consider  and  give  heed,  assuring 
08  that  earnest  humble  consideration  will  end  in  faith,  and 
&ith  be  followed  by  holy  aud  appropriate  feeling. 

Men  believe  by   "giving  heed"  to  truth,  Aoto  8.  6,  8:  Heb. 

g2 
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2.  i:  Prov.  4.  1-4:  2,  1-9:  Mark  4.  24,  35:  Acta  17.  11,  12.  Their 
impenitence  is  a  consequence  of  their  neglect,  and  their  neglect,  of 
a  wrong  state  of  heart,  2  Thess.  2.  11,  12:  Mark  8.  18:  John  3. 
19,  20:  5.  38,  39:  2  Cor.  4.  3,  4:  Hob.  4.  10.  Holy  affection  is  in- 
fluenced by  attention  and  faith,  Qal.  5.  6:  2  Cor.  5.  ii:  Heb.  11. 
7:  I  John  4.  16-18:  Rom.  6.  6:  Col.  i.  22,  23:  Josh.  22.  5. 

Scripture  embodies  these  laws,  and  acts  upon  them ;  ad- 
ding, however,  the  significant  fiBust,  that  where  holiness  and 
salvation  follow  in  the  train  of  attention  and  thoughtfulness, 
this  result  is  to  be  ascribed  throughout  every  part  to  the 
grace  and  blessing  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Attention  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Acts  16.  14 :  S^ech.  12.  10. 
Faith,  which  follows  attention,  is  his  gift,  Acts  10.  44  (see  11.  17, 
18):  II.  21. 

The  clearer  understanding  of  truth,  which  follows  the  believing 
study  of  it,  is  his  gift,  Isa.  42.  7:  Psa.  119. 18:  Luke  24.  45 :  i  Cor. 
2.  14:  2  Cor.  3.  16:  Eph,  I.  17,  18. 

The  holy  feeling  that  follows  an  attentive  and  believing  study  of 
truth,  is  his  gift,  Ez.  36.  27:  2  Thess.  2.  13:  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3: 
Gkd.  5.  22. 

Sec.  3.  The  Bible  a  grcuiual  and  progressive  Revelation, 

228.  Another  peculiarity  of  Scripture  is,  that  it  is  a  gradual 
and  progressive  revelation. 

229.  The  truths  and  purpose  of  Gk>d  are  in  themselves  in- 
In  what  capable  of  progress;  but  not  the  revelation  of 
sense.  those  truths.  In  nature,  the  rising  sun  scatters 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  brings  out  into  light  first  one 
prominence,  and  then  another,  till  every  hill  and  valley  is 
clothed  in  splendour.  The  landscape  was  there  before,  but  it 
was  not  seen.  So  in  revelation,  the  progress  is  not  in  the 
truth,  but  in  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  with  which 
Scripture  reveals  it. 

230.  In  the  beginning,  for  example,  Qod  taught  the  unity 
In  the  reve-  of  his  nature ;  while  the  truth  that  there  is  a  plu- 
!Sid''ui'f  H^  raUty  in  the  Godhead  was  taught  but  indistinctly. 
Spirit.  Several  expressions  in  the  earliest  books  imply  it, 
and  are  evidently  calculated  to  suggest  it.*     In  the  later 

*  Such  expressions,  for  example,  as.  Let  us  make  man  in  oiir 
image  (see  Gen.  i.  26:  3.  22);  and  the' use  of  the  plural  noun,  to 
indicate  the  true  Qod,  with  a  singular  verb,  Gen.  i.  i:  Psa.  58.  11 
(Heb.):  Prov.  9.  10  (Heb.),  and  several  hundred  times. 
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]^plietB,  the  truth  comes  out  with  greater  distinctnees  ;* 

and  in  the  New  Teetament  it  is  fully  revealed.    In  the  same 

ivay,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  recognised  in  the  Old 

Testament^  and  with  increasing  deamess  as  we  approach  the 

HsoM  of  the  gospel    It  is  in  the  New  alone,  however,  that 

fro  have  a  distinct  view  of  his  personality  and  work.^ 

331.  This  gradual  disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  yet  more 

aooroirtet  '^^"w^^l®  "^  *^®  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  Lord.  The  first 
promise  (Qen.  3. 15)  contained  a  prophetic  declara- 
tion of  meroyy  and  foretold  his  coming  and  work,  though  in 
mysterious  terms.  The  first  recorded  act  of  acceptahle  wor- 
atdp  (Qen.  4.  4:  Heb.  11.  4)  was  a  type,  expressing  by  an 
action  the  faith  of  the  offerer  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
prediction.  There  was  to  be  triimiph  through  suffering,  and 
there  was  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
gnflty. 

These  promises  and  types  were  multiplied  with  the  lapse 
hMBtbai  of  time.  In  the  person  or  worship  of  Enoch,*'  of 
P****-  Noah,<^  of  Melchizedec,*  and  of  Job,'  there  was 
modi  that  was  typical  and  predictive ;  still  more  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  Abraham'  and  his  immediate  descendants. 

Under  the  Mosuc  dispensation,  other  typical  acts  or  per- 

y  sons,  and  places  and  things,  were  instituted,  and 

the  design  of  the  institution  was  most  distinctly 

The  eiprenioiis  in  Numb.  6.  31-17,  compared  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament benediction,  Isa.  6.  3,  8:  48.  16:  Jer.  23.  5,  6,  are  very 
remarkable. 

The  "  angel  of  the  Lord"  probably  refers  in  most  passages  to  the 
lUah,  as  the  Jewish  writers  generally  maintain,  regarding  him 
Man  object  of  Divine  worship.  See  Qen,  16.  7  and  13,  where  the 
inoommimioable  name  of  Jehovah  is  given  to  him:  see,  also,  Qen. 
33. 11-18:  ji.  ii-ij:  33.  38-30:  Hos.  13.  4,  5:  Gen.  48.  15,  16: 
Sz.  3.  2-15:  19.  19,  20:  20.  i:  23.  20,  21,  compared  with  Acts 
7*  38 •'  Josh.  5. 13-15:  6.  2:  Judg.  13.  3-23:  Isa.  63.  8,  9:  Mai.  3.  i. 

•  Isa.  9.  6:  Hie.  5.  2:  Zeoh.  13.  7. 

^  Qea,  I.  2:  6.  3:  Psa.  51.  11^  12:  Isa.  48.  16:  61.  i:  Ezek.  3. 
34,27. 

•  Jude  14.  ^  I  Pet.  3.  20:  Qen.  8.  30 

•  Heb.  5:  6.  '  Job.  19,  25:  i.:  42.  7.  8. 
'  Gen.  12.  3:  36.  4:  49.  10,  etc. 
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explained^  Prophecies,  also,  became  more  clear  and  fre- 
quent.^ 

Between  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Malachi — a  period  of  more 

than  six  hundred  years — a  succession  of  prophets 

appear,  who  gradually  set  forth  the  person  and 

work  of  the  Messiah ;  they  foretell,  too,  the  outpouring  of  the 

Spirit  and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  truth :''  points  on 

which  the  earlier  revelation  is  silent. 

In  the  extent  of  their  predictions,  the  prophets  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  first  promise  which  was  intended  to  give 
hope  of  complete  redemption ;  but  in  their  deamess,  in  the 
detailed  account  they  give  of  what  redemption  involved,  and 
what  it  cost,  the  difference  is  most  marked ;  while  in  the 
same  qualities,  the  Gospels  have  gone  at  least  as  far  beyond 
the  prophets  as  the  prophets  have  gone  beyond  the  law. 

232.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  predictions  of  the  old 
Practical  economy  and  its  practical  doctrines  go  hand  in 
doctarines.  hand.  The  revelation  spreads  on  each  point. 
The  light  that  illuminates  the  living  spring,  or  the  harvest- 
field  of  tniith,  shows  with  equal  clearness  the  path  that  leads 
to  them.  The  law  gives  Divine  precept  with  more  fulness 
than  previous  dispensations,  and  the  prophets  go  beyond  the 
law,  occupying  a  middle  place  between  it  and  the  gospel. 
They  insist  more  fuUy  on  the  principles  of  personal  holiness, 
as  distinguished  from  rational  and  ceremonial  purity,  and 
their  sanctions  have  less  reference  to  temporal  promises. 
The  precepts  of  the  law  are  in  the  law  stem  and  brief :  its 
penalties  denounced  with  unmitigated  severity.  In  the  pro- 
phets, the  whole  is  presented  in  colours,  softer  and  more  at- 
tractive ;  hues  from  some  distant  glory,  itself  concealed,  have 
fallen  upon  their  gloomy  features  and  illumined  them  into  its 
own  likeness.  The  law  had  said,  ^Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  strength ;"  and 
the  extent  of  this  command  nothing  could  exceed.  The 
prophets,  however,  expound  and  enforce,  and  animate  it  with 
a  new  spirit^  and  direct  its  application  to  greater  holiness. 

*  Lev.  1.  4:  6.  2-7:  17.  II.  ^  Numb.  34.  17:  Deut.  18.  15: 
Acts  3.  22,  23. 

*  I  Pet.  1. 11:  Psa.  68.  18:  Joel  3.  28:  Isa.  53:  61. 11:  IZech.  14.  9. 
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The  rule  of  life  thns  becomes  in  their  hands  inoreasingly 

luminous  and  practicaL 
The  Fisahns,  again,  are  a  great  instrument  of  piety,  and  are 

80  &r  additions  to.  the  institutes  of  legal  worship,  which 
ooDtain  no  specific  provision  for  devotion. 

3^  If  the  reader  wiU  compare  the  precepts  of  the  Penta- 
^^^  touch  on  repentance  with  those  of  the  prophets  on 
the  same  duty,"*  or  the  statements  of  both  on  the 
idation  between  the  Jews,  or  of  the  world  generally,  and  Him 
vho  came  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles  as  weU  as  his  people 
Israel,^  or  wiU  mark  the  increasing  spirituahty  and  clearness'^ 
of  the  whole  horizon  of  spiritual  truth  as  the  dawn  of  the 
gospd  day  drew  on,  he  will  not  £ul  to  understand  the  con- 
ostency  and  progressive  development  of  revelation.  In  both 
be  win  see  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  (as 
Botler expressed  it)  "appears deliberate  in  all  his  operations,** 
and  who  accomplishes  his  ends  by  slow  and  successive  stages, 
whether  they  refer  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  move- 
nenta  of  Providence,  or  the  more  formal  disclosures  of  his 
win 

3^  This  peculiarity  of  Scripture  makes  it  important  that 
lofoituM  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the 
J22^  order  in  which  the  Spirit  revealed  them.  A 
ttnt  chronological  arrangement  of  sacred  history,  the 

BBaIm8,andthe  Prophets,  is  essential  to  the  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  several  parts :  nor  is  it  less  so,  to  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent view  of  the  progressive  unveihng  of  the  Divine  cha- 
noter  and  plans.^ 

2^,  It  deserves  to  be  remembered  too,  that  even  when  we 
OaoOier  are  not  contemplating  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
^^""^  truth,  the  study  of  Scripture  chronologically  is 
often  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  truth. 

Compare,  for  example,  Paul's  first  two  Epistles  with  the  last, 
I  and  2  Thees.  with  i  and  2  Tim.,  as  they  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
English  version:  and  we  shall  see  what  changes  several  years  of 

"Dent.  30.  i-^:  Eaek.  18:  Isa.  57.  15,  16:  Psa.  40.  6-8:  51. 

16, 17. 

^  Isa.  66.  21,  *^  See  especially  Jer.  31. 31-34. 

*  For  a  chronol<^cal  arrangement  of  the  whole  ^  of  the  Bible,  see 
PtttlL 
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labour  had  produced  in  the  apostle's  feelings,  and  in  the  state  of 
the  church. 

Touching  as  is  the  enumeration  of  the  apostle's  sufiferings,  given 
in  2  Cor.  ii.,  chronological  arrangement  reminds  us,  that  that 
chapter  supplies'  comparatively  little  of  the  evidence  we  have  of 
his  sincerity.  It  was  written  before  his  imprisonment  in  Judea 
and  at  Rome.  Two  years  of  imprisonment,  shipwreck,  another 
imprisonment,  and  finally,  martyrdom  are  to  be  added  to  the  ac- 
count. 

Voltaire  ridicules  the  force  of  the  language,  in  which  are  pre- 
dicted (as  he  thinks,)  the  fortunes  of  a  people,  whose  narrow  strip 
of  coimtry  did  not  exceed  200  miles  in  length.  Chronological  ar- 
rangement would  have  made  his  remark  the  more  striking,  but  it 
might  also  have  suggested  the  solution  of  thd  difficulty.  The  pro- 
phecy grows  most  confident  and  comprehensive  when  the  nation  is 
aU  but  annihilated.  Is  it  likely,  therefore,  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  national  vanity,  or  to  have  its  accomplishment  in  national  revival 
and  success  ? 

237.  Sometime|(  this  gradual  development  of  the  Divine 
VariouB  difi-  will  is  spoken  of  as  successiye  dispensations : — ^the 
pensations.  Adamic,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Gos- 
pel :  Dispensation  meaning  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with 
men,  or  (in  this  connection,)  the  truth  revealed,  the  ordi- 
nances and  consequent  conduct  which  are  enjoined. 

The  Adamio  dispensation  continued  only  during  man's 
innocency.  The  Patbiabchal  lasted  more  than  2500  years, 
and  the  history  of  it  is  given  in  Gen.  3. — Exod.  20.  It  is  So 
called  from  the  £M)t,  that  the  heads  of  funilies  were  the 
governors  and  teachers  of  men — (Patriarchs),  such  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  before  the  flood,  and  Job,  Melchizedec^ 
Abraham,  and  his  immediate  descendants  after  it.  They  were 
the  depositaries  of  the  Divine  will,  the  guardians  of  prophecy, 
and  some  of  them  furnished  in  their  history  types  of  our 
Lord.  There  were,  during  this  period,  but  few  predictions, 
though  there  are  distinct  intimations  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  in  the  distinction  between  dean 
and  unclean  animals,  in  reference  to  sacrifice,  Qen.  8.  20,  in 
sacrifice  itself  and  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  15. 20. 
In  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  too,  may  be  traced  many  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic. 

The  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  through  Moses— the 
Mosaic  dispensation — blasted  for  about  1500  years,  and  abounds 
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^th  typical  pexsonSy  phoes,  and  things.    The  Jewish  people 
were  in  trath  a  type  both  in  their  institutions  and  history. 

See  Ley.  6.  3-9:  16.  31:  17.  11:  Eph.,  Heb.^  and  i  Cor.  10. 

The  QOSFKL  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  previous  economies,  is  founded  on  the  facts 
given  in  the  OtxpeU,  the  Hfe  and  death  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
Acta  we  see  truth  in  action,  both  among  individual  beUevers 
and  in  the  church ;  in  the  EpisUes,  the  doctrines  founded  on 
these  hcta  are  developed  and  enforced ;  and  in  the  Bevdation 
we  have  in  prof^etic  visions,  the  history  of  truth  in  its  strug- 
gles with  error,  and  of  the  church  till  the  end  of  time. 

338.  These  books  constitute  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
^^^^^  and  with  them,  the  development  of  evangelical 
iS^i^^  truth  (so  far  as  the  present  state  is  concerned), 
^^^'"^  ends.  There  may  be  passages  in  the  Bible,  whose 
fiill  meaning  is  not.  yet  discovered,  and  which  are  perhaps 
''reserved,"  as  Boyle  expressed  it^  ''to  quell  some  future 
heresy,  or  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or  confound  some 
error  that  hath  not  yet  a  name,*'  or  prove  by  fresh  prophetic 
evidence  that  it  came  firom  Qod.  Scripture,  moreover,  is  like 
the  deep  sea ;  beautifully  clear,  but  immeasurably  profound. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  definable  limit  to  our  insight  into  its 
meaning.  But  we  are  to  look  for  no  further  revelation :  nor 
are  we  to  regard  as  developments  of  Scripture  doctrine,  the 
additions  of  men. 

Examples  of  the  abuses  of  this  truth  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dBvei  Daultiply.  Popery  is  the  standing  illustration.  It 
meot  ends  in  pleads  for  the  development  of  truth  out  of  Scrip- 
Saii^iuie.  ixLxe,  and  in  the  church.  The  blessedness  of  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  for  example,  is  said  on  its  theory, 
to  be  the  natural  germ  of  saint  worship.  Christ's  presence 
in  the  supper,  is  in  the  same  way,  the  germ  of  the  adoration 
of  the  h(mt^  and  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  of  the  deification 
of  the  virgin.  But  all  this  is  abuse.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  truth  in  Scripture,  is  one  thing.  An  accretion  which 
overlays  the  truth  is  another ;  and  it  is  for  the  former  only 
we  contend. 

Sec.  4.  The  Unity  of  the  BiUe, 

239.  Nor  less  instructive  is  the  unity  of  the  sacred  volume. 

a  3 
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It  has  the  fmst  requisite  of  a  great  book — a  single  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  kept  in  view  throughout  eveiy  page. 

240.  This  imity  is  not  owing  (it  will  be  observed)  to  the 

circumstance,  that  the  volume  is  the  work  of  one 
butof  doo-  '  author,  or  of  one  age.  As  many  as  forty  different 
*'^*°®*  writers  (including  the  authors  of  smaller  portions,) 

composed  it.  The  style  is  now  history,  now  song,  now  argu- 
ments or  dialogue,  now  biography,  or  prophecy,  or  letters. 
Deeper  than  these  causes  of  diversity  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  counteract  their  influence,  must  be  the  secret  of  this  mar- 
vellous harmony.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  in  the  superhuman 
care  of  One  who  is  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom.  The  entire 
building  which  was  4000  years  in  rearing,  is  symmetrical 
throughout,  and  must  have  had  a  Divine  founder,  who  first 
planned  and  then  superintended  the  whole. 

241.  Look  again,  for  example,  at  the  uniformly  moral  pur- 

pose  of  the  volume.  It  is  the  story  of  human 
moral  pur-  beings  in  relation  to  God :  first  of  man,  as  man : 
^**  then  of  fiunilies :  then  of  a  nation :  then  of  the 

wider  society  of  the  church.  In  all  other  professed  revela- 
tions, the  wiiters  dwell  at  length  on  the  origin  of  the  universe 
(as  in  the  shastras  of  the  Hindoos),  or  on  the  physical  theory 
of  another  life  (as  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  Mohammed), 
or  on  topics  which  cannot  even  be  imagined,  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical importance  (as  in  the  fables  of  the  Tahnud,  the  legends 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  visions  of  Swedenborg),  All 
that  the  Bible  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  Qod  as 
connected  with  man,  singly  or  socially,  or  to  man  as  connected 
with  God :  and  is  mond  and  practical.  It  contains  no  cos- 
mogony, no  mythology,  no  metaphysics,  no  marvels  which  are 
not  moral :  no  ideal  which  is  not  also  a  reality.  In  its  histories, 
biographies,  prophecies  and  psalmody,  it  has  but  one  aim,  to 
knit  together  the  broken  relations  between  God  and  man, 
and  between  man  and  man: — to  redeem  and  sanctify  our 

race. 

242.  If  we  look  at  the  doctrines  which  were  believed  and 

taught,  we  find  a  unity  no  less  remarkable. 
Of  doctrine,    yj^^^^  every  dispensation,  the  great  principles  of 

Christianity  have  been  recognised  by  aU  holy  men.  Beligion, 
^'subjectively  "  regarded,  has  ever  been  faith  and  obedience.  And 
as  a  system  of  truth  ("objective  religion"),  it  has  never  changed. 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  find  a  belief  in  the  tmity  of  Ood ; 
in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  all  things  by  Divine 
power ;  in  a  general  and  particular  providence ;  in  a  Divine 
law,  fixing  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  in  the  fall 
and  corruption  of  man ;  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through 
vicarious  suffering ;  in  the  obUgation  and  efficacy  of  prayer ; 
•  in  direct  Divine  influence ;  in  human  responsibility ;  and  in 
the  necessity  of  practical  holiness. 

The  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  abounds  in  ceremony,  and 
or  the  law  was  evidently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
aodS^^  stances  of  one  people.  The  goapel  has  but  few 
nna  nature,  oeremonies,  remarkable  for  their  simpUcity,  and 
the  whole  is  of  universal  appUcation.  But  though  at  first 
si^t  so  dissimilar,  the  two  systems  are  essentially  one. 
They  present  the  same  views  of  God  and  of  man,  suggest  or 
plainly  teach  the  same  truths,  and  are  adapted  to  ezdte  the 
same  feelings. 

One  example  more :  we  have  in  Scripture  several  succes* 
sive  portraits  of  human  nature ;  one  taken  before  the  deluge, 
another  soon  after  it :  one  probably  800  years  later,  and  pre- 
served in  the  book  of  Job ;  another,  500  years  later  still,  by 
David ;  a  fifth,  500  years  later,  by  Jeremiah ;  and  a  sixth,  500 
years  later  still,  by  Paul  Let  the  reader  compare  these  pic- 
tures with  one  another  and  with  experience^  and  he  will  feel 
that  each  description  had  really  the  same  origin,  and  that  the 
inspired  writers  had  one  purpose— the  elevation  of  our  nature 
by  humiliation,  and  penitence,  and  faith. 

Qen.  6.  5:  8.  21:  Job  15.  16:  Psa.  14.  2,  3:  Rom.  i.  19:  3. 

343.  This  uniiy  comprehends  doctrines  entirely  beyond 
itedo^riaw  human  knowledge.  The  Bible  reveals  everywhere 
IlS^wJiSl  the  same  God,  holy,  wise,  and  good :  it  speaks  of 
Mge.  iiig  designs  in  governing  the  world,  and  of  the  final 

issue  of  the  present  struggle  between  good  and  evil.*  It 
treats  of  human  nature  and  of  true  happiness  ;^  analyses  with 
matdiless  skill  the  secret  motives  of  human  action,  and 
p(Hnts  out  the  grand  source  of  hmnan  misery :  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men,  whose  views 


»  Qen.  3.  15 :  Dan.  7.  14:  i  John  3.  8. 

^  Qen.  I.  36:  Bom.  3.  33:  Eocl.  12.  13:  Matt.  5.  3, 


etc. 
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are  as  remarkable  for  their  vagueness  and  variety  as  are 
those  of  the  Bible  for  their  consistency  and  clearness. 

244.  Two  remarks  are  suggested  by  these  facts — 

First,  The  Bible  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct revelations,  but  as  one  and  indivisible.  Doctrines  which 
are  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  depend  for  many 
of  their  evidences,  and  yet  more  for  their  illustrations,  on  the 
Old.  The  one  dispensation  is  the  completion  of  the  other. 
The  first  is  the  type,  or  earthly  figure ;  the  second,  the  hea- 
venly reahty .  The  nature  of  the  "  good  things  to  come  "  may 
be  gathered  from  ^  the  shadow,'*  as  well  as  from  the  things 
themselves.  The  ancient  record,  moreover,  has  many  his- 
torical and  precious  associations.  It  fostered  in  the  ancient 
church  the  same  graces  as  are  required  now.  It  exhibits 
holy  men  struggling  with  our  temptations.  Above  all,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  history  of  individuals  and 
of  nations,  as  of  the  race,  there  is  a  time  when  the  delivery 
of  truth,  in  forms  as  elementary  and,  comparatively,  rude  as 
those  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  spiritual  training  of  character.  To  this  day,  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  narratives  and  practices  of  the  old  economy 
give  to  heathen  nations  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
and  of  himian  duty,  than  even  the  more  full  disclosures  of 
the  new. 

245.  Secondly,  Hence  an  important  test  of  truth,  and  of 
the  relative  value  of  truth.  If  it  be  said,  for  example,  that 
the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  Christ  are  not  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  or  are  subordinate  truths,  we  look  to  the  law,  or  to 
earher  dispensations ;  and  if  it  be  maintained  that  in  the 
gospel  there  is  no  priesthood  or  sacrifice,  we  have  then  in  the 
law  a  series  of  shadowy  observances,  without  reference  or 
meaning.  The  blood,  the  altar,  the  holy  place,  the  propiti- 
atory intercession,  are  all  types  of  nothing,  and  the  previous 
economy  is  robbed  of  its  significance.  If  it  had  significance, 
but  ia  now  abolished,  the  substitution  of  the  gospel  in  its 
place  implies  a  change  in  the  very  principles  of  the  Divine 
government.  Under  that  dispensation,  law  was  inexorable ; 
now  it  is  yielding  and  remiss.  Then  repentance  alone  was  pow- 
erless to  save,  now  it  is  mighty  and  efficacious.  At  first,  man 
was  pardoned  through  an  atonement,  at  leasts  by  prerogative. 
As  it  is,  the  mystery  is  solved.    Eevelation  is  a  consiBtent 
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whole.  The  doctrines  of  the  later  manifestation  unfold  their 
meaning,  and  instruct  with  increased  impressiveness  and 
oonaistency,  when  studied  amidst  the  patterns  of  the  earlier. 

Sec  ^  Not  a  Bevelation  of  aystematic  Truth  or  of  specific  Bules. 

246.  Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scripture,  no  less 
strikiDg  than  those  named,  is  the  absence  of  all  systematic 
fomi  in  the  truths  revealed.  There  is  no  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine,  nor  are  there  specific  rules  on  the  duties 
<tf  the  Christian  life :  an  omission  the  more  marked,  as  in  the 
lx)ob  of  most  feUse  religions  (the  Koran  and  Shastras,  for  ex- 
ample) the  description  of  the  'fedth '  is  most  precise,  and  the 
nuDntest  directions  are  given  concerning  fasts,  ablutions,  and 
other  points  of  religious  service. 

147.  This  peculiarity  is  both  natural  and  instructive.  In 
lUiftct  *^®  ^^^  Testament^  the  earlier  part  (and  much  of 
Mtnniani  the  later)  is  purely  historical  Moral  truth 
^"***'*'  transpires  exclusively  through  narrative,  and  the 
namitiye  is  fragmentary  and  concise.  God  had  been  in  com- 
manication  with  man  for  more  than  2000  years  before  he 
gave  "the  law."  What  he  had  revealed,  or  how  he  revealed 
%  cannot  be  fully  gathered  from  the  record.  The  very  ob- 
ject^ indeed,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  be  not  so 
nmch  the  disclosure  of  truth,  as  the  embodiment  of  truth 
abeadj  disclosed. 

The  New  Testament,  again,  was  written  for  those  who  had 
nceived  instruction  in  the  Christian  futh,  and  had  embraced 
it  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  to  contain  regular 
elementary  instruction,  or  an  enumeration  of  articles  of  faith. 
When  the  Epistles  were  written,  the  churches  had  been 
formed  under  Divine  teaching  and  on  a  Divine  model ;  while 
the  Qospels  are  clearly  historical,  and  rather  imply,  or  sug- 
gest)  religious  truth,  ihasi  systematically  reveal  it. 

348.  Religion  is  objective,  or  subjective ;  a  system  of  holy 
Bowtnith  is  doctrine,  or  of  active  holy  principles.  The  first  is 
"'*'^  truth,  and  the  second  is  piety.  In  Scripture  both 
tte  revealed,  but  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  examples,  or  of 
UMadental  illustrations^  than  of  systematic  teaching. 

I<t  us  notice,  for  example,  how  the  Bible  speaks  of  tho 
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lUiiBtrated  In  character  of  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  and  of 
aodandman.  man,  both  as  sinfiil  and  as  holy. 

By  the  character  of  Qod  is  meant  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his. 
holiness;  and  by  his  moral  government,  his  superintendence  of  the 
concerns  of  the  universe  on  fixed  and  holy  principles. 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  Bible,  his  perfections  are  revealed, 
but  they  are  revealed  in  his  works.  They  are  never  defined  or  men- 
tioned even,  without  reference  to  some  practical  end. 

When  Abraham,  through  Sarah's  impatience  or  unbelief,  had 
taken  Hagar,  hoping  to  see  an  early  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mise, Jehovah  rebuked  him,  and  for  the  first  time  spoke  of  himself 
as  the  "  Almighty  Qod.''  Qen.  1 7.  i.  When  Israel  exclaimed,  ''  My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,"  the  answer  was  given,  **  Hast  thou  not 
known  .  .  .  that  the  everlasting  Qod  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary: 
there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding,"  Isa.  40.  28. 

Considering  his  government,  we  find  its  principles  embodied  in 
facts,  or  in  practical  precepts,  exclusively.  His  dispensations  are 
unchangeable,  like  himself.  In  every  nation  and  age,  he  that 
worketh  righteousness  is  approved.  He  judges  according  to  every 
man's  work.*  He  controls  what  seems  most  accidental.^  He 
brings  about  his  ends  by  means  apparently  trifling  or  contradictory.*' 
He  makes  even  the  wicked  the  instruments  of  his  will.<^  He  for- 
gives, and  is  ready  to  forgive.*  He  hears  and  answers  prayer.'  He 
marks  the  motives  of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Lot's  wife  and  of 
Joash.^  He  chastises  those  whom  he  most  loves,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  David,  and  of  Hezekiah.^  He  preserveth  the  righteous, 
and  none  that  trusteth  in  Him  shall  be  desolate.' 

Man  is  set  before  us  in  lights  equally  instructive.  If  we  woidd 
analyse  and  describe  oiur  sinfulness,  we  may  find  soofKng  infidelity 
in  the  antediluvians  ;i  envy  in  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and  in 
Cain;^  malice  in  Saul;'  slander  in  Doeg  and  Ziba;™  contempt  for 
Divine  teaching  in  Korah  and  Ahab;°  covetousnesa  in  Achan  and 

'^  Deut.  10. 17:  2  Chron.  19.  7:  Rom.  2. 11:  Qal.  3. 6:  Eph.  6.  9: 
Col.  3.  25:  I  Pet.  I.  17. 
^  Jer.  38.  7-13:  Acts  16.  23. 
"  I  Sam.  9.  3,  15,  16:  Judges  7. 13-15. 
^  Neh.  13.  2:  Acts  2.  23.  *  Dan.  9.  24:  2  Chron.  7.  14. 

'  2Chron.33.i2,i3:  Qen.  24.12.  *  Qen.  19.  26:  2  Kings  13.  9. 
*>  Numb.  20.  12:  2  Sam.  24. 11,  15 :  2  Chron.  32.  25. 
'  I  Sam.  17.37:  Phil. 4. 12, 18.     i  Jude  14,  15. 
^  Qen.  4.  5:  37.  II.  '  I  Sam.  18.  28,  29. 

"*  I  Sam.  22.  9:  2  Sam.  16.  i.      ^  Num.  16. 3:  i  Ejngs  so:  aa. 


f. 
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Bftlmun,  in  GkbaB,  and  Judai;*  ambition  in  Abimelech  and  the 
Bona  of  Zebedee;^  pride  in  Haiwlriah  and  KebnohadneKnr.* 

To  set  forth  the  inoomdstenciee  of  human  nature,  it  ahowa  ua,  in 
Ahithophel,  the  friend  and  the  traitor;*  in  Joab,  the  brave  aoldier 
and  futhfdl  aerrant,*  yet  "a  doer  of  eril^"  and  one  who  oppoeed 
QodiB  appointment  and  aided  with  Adon^jah;'  in  Jehoram,  a 
destroyer  of  the  imagea  of  Baal,  who  yet  cleaved  to  the  ain  of  Jero- 
boam f  in  H6rody  reverence  for  John,  and  a  apirit  of  hardened 
diaobedienoe;^  in  Agrippa,  belief  of  the  propheta,  and  a  rejection  of 
the  gospel;*  in  many  of  the  chief  rulera,  a  £uth  in  Christ,  combined 
with  a  readineaa  to  join  in  the  aentenoe  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  he 
was  "guilty  of  death."i 

We  see  the  power  of  aelf -deceit  in  David  and  Balaam;^  of  prejudice, 
in  Naaman,  in  Nioodemua,  in  the  people  of  Athens  and  of  Ephesus;* 
of  habit,  in  Ahab,  who  humbled  himself  before  El^ah,  and  yet  re- 
turned to  his  idols  ;™  and  in  Felix,  of  whom  we  read  that  he 
trembled  once,  though  we  never  read  that  he  trembled  again.** 

The  danger  of  ungodly  connections  is  seen  in  the  antediluvians 
and  Esau,  who  mamed  with  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of 
God  f  in  Solomon  ;>*  in  Jehoshaphat'a  connection  with  Ahab 
(through  Athaliah);'^  and  in  Ahab'a  connection  with  Jezebel:'  of 
w<»'ldly  prosperity,  in  Behoboam*  and  Usziah.* 

If  we  seek  for  the  exhibitions  of  Christian  excellence,  again,  we 
have  it  not  defined,  but  illustrated:  fedth  in  Abraham;"  patience  in 
Job  ;*  meekness  in  Moses  ;^  decision  in  Joshua ;'  patriotism  in 
Nehemiah;^  friendship  in  Jonathan.'  In  Hannah,  we  have  a  pat- 
tern to  mothers;**  in  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  Timothy,  to  children;^ 
in  Joseph  and  Daniel,  to  young  men;*'*'  in  Barzillai,  to  the  aged;<^<*  in 

*  Josh.  6.  19,  etc.  ^  Jud.  9.  1-5:  Mark  10.  35. 

'  3  Kings  20. 13:  Dan.  4.  30.  ^  Psa.  55.  13:  2  Sam.  16.  15. 

•  2  Sam.  12.  28:  24.  3.  '2  Sam.  3.  27-39. 
«  2  Kings  3.  1-3.  ^  Mark  6.  16-20. 

*  Acts  26.  27,  28.  i  John  12.  42:  Matt.  26.  66. 
^  1  Sam  12. 5-7:  Num.  32. 

^  2  Kings  5.  II,  12:  John  3:  Acts  17.  18:  19.  28. 
"*  I  Kings  21.  27:  22.  6.  ■  Acts  24. 

**  Qen.  6.  1-3:  26.  34.  ^  Neh.  13.  25,  26, 

1  2  Kings  8.  18-26.  '  I  Kings  21. 

•  2  Chron.  12.  i.  »  2  Chron.  26.  16. 
"  GkJ.  3.  7-9.                                   T  James  5.  11. 

"  Numb.  12.  3.  *  Josh.  24.  15. 

^  Neh.  1. 4:  5.  14.  "  I  Sam.  19.2-4,  &c. 

•*  I  Sam.  I.  27,  28.  **  I  Sam.  3 :  2  Chron.  34.  9:  2  Tim.  3.  15. 
Gen.  39.  9.  ^2  Sam.  19.  34,  35' 


ce 
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Eliezer,  to  servants;*  in  David,  to  those  under  authority;^  in  our 
Divine  Lord,  to  all  of  every  age  and  in  every  condition,  whether  of 
duty  or  of  suffe  ing. 

To  make  the  truth  taught  in  these  examples  (except  in  the  last) 
complete,  we  must  trace  the  evidence  of  their  weakness.  They 
failed  in  the  very  parts  of  their  character  which  were  strongest. 
Abraham  through  fear,"  Job  through  impatience,*^  Moses  through 
irritability  and  presumption.* 

If  we  attempt,  again,  to  ascertain  from  Scripture  what  Paley  has 
called  the  ''devotional  virtues"  of  religion,  veneration  towards 
Qod,  a  habitual  sense  of  his  providence,  faith  in  his  wisdom  and 
dealings,  a  disposition  to  resort  on  all  occasions  to  his  mercy  for 
help  and  pardon,  we  shall  find  them  rather  illustrated  than  defined, 
embodied,  that  is,  in  character  and  example,  end  not  in  propo- 
sitions;'  the  whole  adapted  with  admirable  skill,  and  by  the  very 
form  they  assume  to  our  wants. 

It  is  this  presence  in  Scripture  of  men  Hke  ourselves,  that 
brings  it  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms.  There  is  felt 
to  be  something  human  in  it,  as  well  as  Divine.  It  meets  us 
at  every  turn.  We  feel,  as  we  look,  that  it  has  a  power  which, 
like  the  eye  of  a  good  portrait^  is  fixed  upon  us,  turn  where 
we  wilL* 

See  Miller's  Bampton'Lectures,  p.  128. 

249.  What  an  essential  quality  in  a  volume  designed  for  all 
Scripture  countries  and  for  every  age  !  If  articles  of  faith^ 
adTtedtoaU  ^^  DM^ute  rules  of  practice  had  been  given,  they 
countries.  must  have  been  retained  for  ever,  and  with  them 
the  heresies  and  errors  which  they  were  intended  to  condemn. 
Either,  they  must  have  been  very  general,  and  therefore  use- 
less for  their  avowed  purpose,  or  they  must  have  been  so 
minute  as  not  to  be  practicable  in  all  countries,  and  compre- 

''  Qen.  24.  ^  I  Sam  34. 6-10,  etc.  *  Qen.  20.  2. 

«»  Job.  3. 1.  •  Deut.  32.  51. 

'  Paley  has  some  admirable  remarks,  applying  these  principles  to 
the  character  (given  in  Scripture)  of  our  Lord.  ''  Evidences, "  p.  23 1. 
Beligious  Tract  Society's  ed. 

^  Besides  answering  this  moral  purpose,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  style  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  figures  and  specific  exam- 
ples, or  ''  aiTigiiUr  terms"  is  the  kind  of  diction  least  impaired  by 
translation.    See  Whateley's  Rhet.,  part  iii.,  chap.  2,  §  2. 
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heosible  bj  all  Christians.  The  Koran  for  example,  places 
ibe  utmost  importance  on  the  offering  of  prajer  at  sunrise 
ud  sunset ;  a  role  which  proves  that  the  religion  of  the  false 
]^rophet  was  never  designed  for  Greenland  or  Labrador,  where 
for  several  months  the  sun  never  sets.  A  summary  of  doc- 
trine^ too,  perfectlj  intelligible  to  a  matured  Christian,  might 
be  nearly  all  mysterious  to  the  converted  Hottentot. 

250.  And  even  if  such  a  summary  could  have  been  made 
^^^  generally  intelligible,  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
aBdnOediaa  Christians  would  have  been  disastrous.  They 
^"V^^*^  would  have  stored  their  memory  with  the  very 
vords  of  the  Creed,  without  searching  the  rest  of  Scripture. 
There  would  have  been  no  room  for  thought^  no  call  for  in- 
vesidgation,  and  no  excitement  of  the  feelings  or  improvement 
of  the  heart.  The  creed  being,  not  that  from  which  the  faith 
is  to  be  learned,  but  the  &ith  itself  would  be  regarded  with 
indolent  and  useless  veneration.  It  is  only  when  our  energies 
ve  roused  and  our  attention  awake,  when  we  are  acquiring 
or  coirecting^  or  improving  our  knowledge,  that  knowledge 
makes  the  requisite  impression  upon  ua  Qod  has  not  made 
Scripture  like  a  garden,  "  where  the  fruits  are  ripe  and  the 
flowers  bloom,  and  all  things  are  fiilly  exposed  to  our  view ; 
bat  like  a  field,  where  we  have  the  ground  and  seeds  of  all 
predous  thingis,  but  where  nothing  can  be  brought  to  maturity 
without  our  industry ;"'  nor  then,  without  the  dews  of  hea- 
TBnfy  grace.  *^  I  find  in  the  Bible,"  says  Cecil,  ^*  a  grand  pecu- 
Ittrity,  that  seems  to  say  to  all  who  attempt  to  systematize  it> 

I  am  not  of  your  mind I  stand  alone.    The  great  and 

the  wise  shall  never  exhaust  my  treasures :  by  figures  and 
paiables  I  will  come  down  to  the  feelings  and  understandings 
of  the  ignorant.  Leave  me  as  I  am,  but  study  me  incessantly." 
351.  Even  good  men,  too,  have  undue  preferences.  If  all 
AfltniUw  tiruth  of  the  same  order  were  placed  together  in 
addMies  Scripture,  men  would  read  most  what  they  most 
^*'°''°-  loved  :  to  the  neglect  of  what  may  be  as  important 
though  less  welcome.  But  as  truth  is  scattered  throughout 
the  Hblei,  we  learn  to  think  of  doctrine  in  coimection  with 
duty,  and  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  enforced. 

*  Mora's  Mystery  of  Qodliuesfi. 
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253.  These  &ctB  rebuke  the  syBtem  of  the  Boiniah  dmrch : 
XotTbeo-  she  condenms  the  stodj  of  the  Kbk^  fosteriiig 
jSSfe  to  b?^  man's  aTendon  to  the  myestigation  of  truth,  and 
ftudied.  his  indolent  aoquiesoenoe  in  what  is  reafy  prepared 
to  his  hand :  a  propensity  against  which  the  veiy  structure 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  seems  designed  to  guard. 

They  suggest^  too,  a  lesson  to  those  who  regard  the  Kble  as 
influential  only  when  made  a  treasury  of  intellectual  truth. 
Systematic  Divinity,  founded  upon  the  Bible,  is  perhaps  the 
last  perfection  of  knowledge,  but  not  necessarily  of  diaracter. 
A  man  may  be  drawn  to  the  sacred  page  by  its  pictures  of 
Divine  goodness,  and  may  love  it  with  a  return  of  affection 
for  all  its  mercy,  or  of  hope  for  its  promises,  or  may  feed  his 
soul  with  its  provisions,  or  direct  his  life  by  its  counsel,  and 
yet  do  nothing  to  systematize  its  doctrines,  or  at  all  under- 
stand the  technical  phrases  of  theological  truth.  This  life  of 
devotion  with  its  acknowledgment  of  Providence,  and  imita- 
tion of  Christ,  is  the  chief  thing :  combined  with  systematic 
thinking,  it  makes  a  man  profoundly  hofy  and  profoundly 
wise ;  but  without  the  systematic  thinking  there  may  be  both 
holiness  and  wisdom. 

253.  They  suggest  a  third  lesson.    Systematic  catechetical 
treatises  on  doctrine  are  of  use,  chiefly  in  aeuumg 
hooktorthe    or  preserving  unity  of  &ith :  but  must  not  be  re- 
^^'™^'  garded  as  the  instruments  of  religious  training,  or 

as  the  store-houses  of  effective  knowledge.  They  address  the 
intellect  only,  and  that  too  in  logical  forms,  without  narrative^ 
or  example,  or  feeling,  or  power.  They  contain  no  patterns  of 
holiness :  no  touches  of  nature.  Use  them  therefore  in  their 
right  places  but  remember  that  the  Divine  instrument  of 
man's  improvement,  is  that  book  which  abounds  in  examples 
of  tenderness,  of  pity,  of  remonstrance ;  which  gives  forth 
tones,  and  looks,  and  words,  at  once  human  and  Divine,  ever 
the  same,  and  yet  ever  new — ^the  Bible. 

[On  the  subjects  of  this  section,  see  "  Errors  of  Bomanism 
traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,**  and  "Essays  on 
some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Bdigion,"  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.] 
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CHAPTER  rV. 
^  On  the  Iktebpbetation  of  Scbiftubb. 

**  Man  can  weanr  himaelf  in  any  aecnlar  aflkir,  bat  dOigently  to  search  the  Scr^ 
tons  is  to  him  tedloiiftaod  burdensome.  Few  covet  to  be  migfaty  in  the  Scriptures ; 
thoo^  oonvinoed  their  great  ooocem  is  enveloped  in  tbem.''-^LocKX,  Commonplace 
3ook,I*rtf. 

**  The  generality  of  Scriptore  hath  such  a  oootextore  and  coherence  one  part  •vlih 
aootfaer,  that  sb^  inai|^t  into  it  will  be  gained  by  reading  it  oonftisedly.  There- 
fine,  read  the  wh(rie  in  order."— Da.  Fsaxcib  Bobkbts. 

**  The  fropiarfsaue  is  no  other  than  the /purotiw  sense.  As  we  say  in  language 
derived  from  the  Oredc,  that  a  tzttpe  is  homed  lh>m  its  literal  or  grammatical  sense, 
GO  we  say  in  lai^soage  derived  from  the  Latin  that  a  fgure  is  thou  used,  because  in 
sndi  cases  the  meaning  of  the  word  assumea  a  new  form.  The  ssme  (q>po8itk>n, 
therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative  sense,  is 
eoqMVSsed  alK>  by  the  tenns  grammatical  sense  and  .tropical  sense."— Mabsb, 
i;«(«r«s,FBrtiiL 

Sec.  I,  On  the  necemty  <^  Care  in  the  Study  of  Scripture, 

254.  The  importance  of  oarefollj  studying  the  Bible  with 
every  accessible  help  may  be  gathered  from  the 
study     circmnstances  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
^^^'  the  sacred  books. 

fa  which  ttey      They  were  written  by  different  writers  of  every 

degree  of  cultivation,  and  of  different  orders — 

different        priests  88  Ezra^  poets  as  Solomon,  prophets  as 


Isaiah,  warriors  as  David,  herdsmen  as  Amos, 
statesmen  as  Daniel,  scholars  as  Moses  and  Paul,  fishermen, 
'^  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  as  Peter  and  John. 

The  first  author,  Moses,  lived  400  years  before  the  siege  of 
Dates  and  '^T^li  ^^'^  SK^  before  the  most  ancient  sages  of 
''**^  Greece  and  Asia,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Confacius : 

and  the  last^  John,  1500  years  later  than  Moses. 

The  books  were  written  in  different  places ;  in  the  centre 
of  Asia^  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of  Judsea,  in 
the  porches  of  the  temple,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel  and  Jericho,  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  on  the  idolatrous 
banks  of  Chebar,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  western  civilization ; 
the  allusions,  and  figures,  and  expressions,  being  taken  firom 
customs,  scenery,  and  habits,  very  different  from  each  other, 
and  from  those  of  modem  Europe. 
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Some  of  the  writers,  as  Moses,  frame  laws,  others  sketch 

Have  differ-  ^^^>  ^  Joshua ;  some  compose  psabns,  as 
ent  purposes,  David ;  or  proverbs,  as  Solomon.  Isaiah  writes 
S^e^^  prophecies ;  the  evangelists,  a  biography ;  several 
racters.         of  the  apostles,  letters. 

Whole  books,  and  parts  of  books,  refer  to  the  heathen,  as 
in  Isaiah  and  Nahimi ;  while  parts  are  addressed  to  the  Jews 
only :  one  Gospel  was  intended  for  Hebrew  converts,  and 
another  for  Qentiles.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are 
addressed  to  men  who  had  Httle  respect  for  authority,  and 
were  unwilling  to  be  bound,  except  by  the  fewest  possible 
ties.  The  Epistle  to  the  Gkdatians  is  addressed  to  those  who 
wished  to  bring  their  converts  imder  the  bondage  of  the  law. 
That  to  the  Bomans  addresses  (in  part,)  the  pharisaically  self- 
righteous  ;  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  nominal  and  careless 
professor. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  employment  and  previous  history, 
the  character  and  aim  of  the  various  writers,  and  even  the 
position  of  those  they  addressed,  all  need  to  be  considered ; 
as  these  circumstances  must  have  exercised  an  influence,  if 
not  upon  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
yet  upon  the  language  itself. 

255.  The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Scripture  will  yet 
Scripture  more  appear,  when  we  consider  the  difliculty  of 
needs  study,   commimicating  to  men,  and  in  human  language, 

firomimper-  . j  «     i*   •  •  •<      1  •      j.i 

fecUonofiaa-  BJiJ  ideas  of  rehgious  or  spiritual  truth. 
f^^'^-  256.  Most  of  the  language  which  men  employ  in 

lo^  in  men-  reference  to  spiritual  things,  is  founded  on  analogy 
tai  science,  or  resemblance.  This  is  true  of  all  language  which 
speaks  of  the  mind  or  of  its  acts ;  and  especially  of  the  lan- 
guage of  early  times.  In  the  infancy  of  races,  language  is 
nearly  all  figure,  and  describes  even  common  facts  by  the  aid 
of  natural  symbols.  The  very  word  "  spirit,**  means  in  its 
derivation,  ^  breath."  The  mind  is  said  to  see  truth,  because 
the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  perceived,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  act  of  the  eye.  To  ^  reflect,"  is  literally 
to  bend  or  throw  back,  and  so  to  look  round  our  thoughts. 
^  Attention  "  is  a  mental  exercise,  analogous  to  the  stretching 
of  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  some  outward  object.  It  is 
the  necessity  of  man's  state,  that  scarcely  any  fact  connected 
with  the  mind,  or  with  spiritual  truth,  can  be  described,  but 
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in  language  borrowed  from  material  things.  To  words  ex- 
dusivelj  spiritual  or  abstract,  we  can  attach  no  definite  con- 
ception. 

357.  And  God  is  pleased  to  condescend  to  our  necessity. 
,  „  .  He  leads  us  to  new  knowledge  by  means  of  what  is 
^"""^  already  known.  He  KYeala  himself  in  terms  pre- 
yiously  familiar.  If  he  speak  of  himself  it  must  be  in  words 
originally  suggested  by  the  operations  of  the  senses.  If  he 
speak  of  heaven,  it  is  in  figures  taken  from  the  scenes  of  the 
earth. 

We  say  that  Qod  ^  condescends  to  our  necessity."  This 
is  true :  but  it  might  be  said  with  as  much  truth,  that  Qod 
having  stamped  his  own  image  upon  natural  things,  employs 
them  to  describe  and  illustrate  himself.  **  The  visible  world 
is  the  dial-plate  of  the  invisible."  Spiritual  thoughts  were 
first  embodied  in  natural  symbols ;  and  those  symbols  are 
now  employed  to  give  ideas  of  spiritual  truth.  To  the  devout 
man,  espedally,  the  seen  and  the  imseen  world  are  so  closely 
blended,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  world 
of  nature  is  to  him  an  emblem,  and  a  witness  of  the  world  of 
spirits.    They  proceed  from  the  same  hand.    In  his  view, 

Earth 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  hoaven,  and  things  therein, 
Are  each  to  other  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  many  of  the 
figures  of  the  Bible  have  originated  in  such  a  habit,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  exquisite  taste  and  devout  piety. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  nature  of  spiritual  truth,  or  from 
the  marvellous  connection  which  subsists  between  material  and 
spiritual  things,  that  the  inspired  writers  employ  the  language 
of  figure.  Such  language  is  often  most  appropriate,  because 
of  its  impressiveness  and  beauty.  It  conveys  ideas  to  the  mind 
with  more  vividness  than  prosaic  description.  It  charms  the 
imagination,  while  instructing  the  judgment,  and  it  impresses 
the  memory,  by  interesting  the  heart. 

358.  (i.)  Sometimes,  for  example,  common  things  are  as- 
^j^jjj^j^jj        sociated  in  Scripture,  with  what  is  spiritual. 

tfafOgB  8QK- 

gest reU^ooB  God  dwells  in  " light."  He  sets  up  his ''kingdom." 
**"*'•  Heaven  is  his  "throne."  The  Christian's  faith  is  described 

in  the  same  order  of  terms.    He  "  handles "  the  word  of  life. 
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He  "sees"  him,  who  is  inTisible.    He  "comes"  to  Christy  and  he 
"  leans  "  upon  him. 

259.  (3.)  Sometimes  the  Bible,  borrowing  comparisons  from 
^^  ourselves,  speaks  of  God  as  having  human  affections, 

and  performing  human  actions. 

Hands,  eyes,  and  feet,  are  ascribed  to  God;  and  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  has  power  to  execute  all  such  acts,  as  those  organs  in  us  are 
instrumental  in  effecting.  He  is  called  "  the  Father;"  because  he 
is  the  creator  and  supporter  of  man,  and  especially,  because  he  is 
the  author  of  spiritual  life.  He  '*  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  coun* 
tenance,"  when  he  manifests  his  presence  and  love  (Psa.  4.  6,)  and 
He  ''hides  his  face"  (Psa.  10.  i),  when  these  blessings  are  withheld. 

In  Cren.  6,  it  is  said,  **  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
man,"  t.  e,,  He  had  no  longer  pleasure  in  his  work,  so  unpleasing 
and  unprofitable  had  man  become  by  transgression. 

In  G^n.  18.  21,  He  says,  "  I  will  go  and  see,"  to  imply  that  he 
should  examine  the  doings  of  men  before  he  condemned  them. 

In  Jer.  7.  13,  He  says,  '*  I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early  «nd 
speaking,"  to  imply  the  interest  he  felt  in  their  welfeo^,  and  the 
care  he  had  taken  to  instruct  them. 

In  Dan.  4.  35,  it  is  said,  '*  He  doeth  according  to  his  will,"  t.  e., 
not  capriciously,  but  independently  of  men,  and  so  as  justly  to  re- 
quire our  entire  submission. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  that  though  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  love  and  wisdom,  the  knowledge  and  holiness,  which  we 
ascribe  to  Qod,  and  those  same  faculties  in  men,  there  is  a  great 
difiTerence  between  them.  The  faculties  in  God  are  infinitely  more 
noble,  though  there  is  enough  of  resemblance  in  the  expressions  of 
each,  to  justify  the  application  of  the  same  terms.  * 

• 

Two  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  this  ana- 
logical language,  are  important. 

260.  (i.)  The  figures  which  are  used  in  speaking  of  spiritual 
Rnch  taring  ^^^^  *re  not  used,  as  in  common  description,  to 
do  not  exae-  give  an  unnatural  greatness  or  dignity  to  the  ob- 
geiate  truA.  j^^  ^^^^  describe.  The  things  represented  have 
much  more  of  reality  and  perfection  in  them,  than  the  things 
by  which  we  represent  them.  It  is  so  in  all  such  language. 
The  mind  weigks  arguments,  and  that  action  is  more  noble 
than  the  mechanical  habit  from  which  the  expression  is  taken. 
God  sees  much  more  perfectly  than  the  eye :  and  the  light  in 
which  he  dwells  is  very  feebly  represented  by  the  material 
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etement  to  which  that  name  is  applied.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  churoh  is  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  earthly  relation  is  but 
a  lower  form  of  the  heavenly ;  in  the  same  way  as  earthly 
kingdoms  and  earthly  majesty  are  but  figures  and  feint  sha- 
dows of  the  true.  The  figurative  language,  then,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  when  speaking  of  spiritual  things  is 
much  within  the  truth,  and  never  beyond  it. 

361.  (3.)  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  employment  of  such 
Oftea  Qted  in  language,  that  figurative  expressions  are  sometimes 
different        ijg^^  u^  different  senses. 


If  God  is  said,  for  example,  to  repent,  and  to  turn  from  the  evil 
which  he  had  threatened  against  sinners,  and  in  other  places,  it  is 
said  that  God  is  "not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man, 
that  he  should  rq>ent"  (Numb.  23.  19),  in  the  first,  it  is  meant  that 
God  changes  his  dealings  with  sinners,  when  they  change:  and  in 
the  second,  that  there  is  no  fickleness  or  untruthfulness  in  him. 

In  Psa.  18. 1 1,  God  is  said  to  make  ''  darknewt  his  secret  place,"  and 
in  I  Tim.  6. 16,  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  light.  In  the  first  case,  dark- 
ness means  inscrutableness,  and  in  the  second,  light  means  purity, 
intelligence,  or  honour.  In  Exod.  33 .  11,  it  is  said,  that  God  *'  spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  hce"  and  in  ver.  20,  he  declares  that  no  man 
can  see  his  face  and  live.  In  the  first  passage,  the  expression  means 
to  have  intercourse  without  the  intervention  of  another;  in  the 
second,  to  have  a  full  and  familiar  sight  of  the  Divine  glory. 

The  same  word  (it  has  been  remarked),  expresses  in  Hebrew, 
"  to  bless **  and  "to  curse,"  and  this  dissimilarity  of  meaning  has 
excited  suiprise.  The  word  originally  means  "  to  bend  the  knee/' 
and  that  act  was  equally  appropriate  in  asking  a  favour  for  others, 
and  in  denouncing  them. 

363.  (3.)  It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  Bible  often 
speaks  of  spiritual  truth,  in  terms  suggested  by 
Jewish  Lift-     the  facts  of  Jewish  history,  or  by  rites  of  Divine 
^^'  institution. 

The  idea  of  holiness,  e.  g.,  for  which  in  its  Christian  sense,  the 
heathen  have  no  word,  was  suggested  to  the  Jews  by  means  of  a 
special  institution.  All  animals,  common  to  Palestine,  were  divided 
into  dean  and  undean.  From  the  clean,  one  was  chosen  without  spot 
or  blemish:  a  peculiar  tribe,  selected  from  the  other  tribes,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  it;  the  offering  being  first  washed  with  clean 
water,  and  the  priest  himself  undergoing  a  similar  ablution.  Neither 
the  priest,  nor  any  of  the  people,  nor  the  victim,  however,  was  deemed 
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Bofficiently  holy  to  oome  into  tho  DiTiiie  presence,  but  the  offering 
was  made  without  the  holy  place.  The  idea  of  the  infinite  purity 
of  God,  was  thus  suggested  to  the  mind  of  obeeirers,  and  holiness 
in  things  created,  came  to  mean  under  the  law,  "  purification  for 
sacred  uses,"  and  imder  the  gospel,  freedom  from  sin,  and  the  pos- 
session by  spiritual  intelligences,  of  a  "  Divine  nature." 

The  demerit  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement,  were  taught 
in  words  taken  from  equally  significant  rites.  The  victim  was  slain, 
and  its  blood  (which  was  the  life, )  was  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat, 
and  towards  the  holy  place;  and  while  the  people  prayed  in  the 
outer  court,  they  beheld  the  dark  volume  of  smoke  ascending  from 
the  sacrifice,  which  was  burning  in  their  stead.  How  plainly  did 
this  suggest  that  Qod's  justice  was  a  consuming  fire^  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  people  escaped  only  through  a  vicarious  atonement! 
The  ideas  thus  suggested,  were  intended  to  continue  through  all 
time,  and  we  find  them  often  expressed  in  terms  borrowed  from 
these  ancient  institutions. 

Under  the  law,  again^  the  priests  were  clothed  in  white  linen, 
and  dressed  in  splendid  apparel.  Expressions  taken  from  these 
customs  are  hence  employed  to  indicate  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
the  redeemed. 

The  whole  of  Jewish  history  is  in  the  same  way  suggestive 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  of  analogous  expressions. 

Men  are  the  ''slaves  "  of  sin.  Their  road  is  through  the  "desert.'' 
They  cross  the  "  Jordan"  of  death.  They  enter  the  "  rest "  that  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  Gk)d.  They  have  their  "  forerunner:"  their 
prophet:  their  priest,  who  is  also  called  in  prophecy  after  the  days 
of  Saul,  their  king. 

263.  (4.)  It  may  be  remarked  again,  that  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  New  Testament  are  employed  in 
used  in  new    senses  entirely  unknown  to  the  common  writers  of 
nenseii.  ^^^  Greek  tongue. 

The  New  Testament  term  for  humility ,  meant  in  clastdc  Greek, 
mean-spiritedness,  and  though  Plato  has  used  the  word  once  or 
twice,  to  indicate  a  humble  spirit,  this  is  confessedly  an  unusual 
meaning,  De  leg..iv.  The  Greeks  had  no  virtue  undei  that  name, 
and  even  Cicero  remarks,  that  meekness  is  merely  a  blemish.  De 
Off.  Ill,  33.  Grace  in  the  sense  of  Divine  unmerited  favour:  Jtuti" 
fication  as  an  evangelical  blessing  :  Ood  as  a  holy,  self-existent  merci- 
ful Being :  Faith  as  an  iostrument  of  holiness,  and  essential  to 
pardon:  all  these  terms  are  \ised  in  Greek,  and  in  all  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  peculiar  meaning.    To  us  all,  they  are  old 
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words  in  a  new  sense.  All  language  exhibits  similar  changes: 
"  calamity  '*  meant  originally,  in  the  language  from  which  it  is 
taken,  the  loss  of  standing  com  (calamus):  "sycophant"  meant 
fig-informer,  and  "sincerity,"  without  wax,  alluding  to  the  practice 
of  the  potter  in  concealing  the  flaws  of  his  vessels :  but  in  Scripture, 
such  changes  are  imusually  nimierous.  Happily,  however,  there 
need  be  no  misapprehension  concerning  the  terms  which  are  thus 
employed,  as  Scripture  itself  has  defined  the  ideas  they  convey, 
sometimes  by  a  reference  to  the  old  dispensation,  sometimes  by  a 
fonnal  or  indirect  explanation  of  the  terms  themselves. 

364.  It  may  aid  the  reader  in  interpreting  Scripture,  to 
Figures  cias-  Imow  how  the  various  figures  which  our  condition 
'^^^^  compels  us  to  use  in  speaking  of  spiritual  truth, 
are  classed  and  named  by  grammarians.  A  knowledge  of  the 
names  is  not  essentia],  but  a  knowledge  of  the  dififerences  on 
which  the  classification  is  founded,  may  often  prove  so. 

365.  When  a  word,  which  usage  has  appropriated  to  one 
j^^^  thing,  is  transferred  to  another,  there  is  a  tbofe  or 

figure :  and  the  expression  is  tropical  or  figurative, 
i^  however,  the  first  signification  of  a  word  is  no  longer  used, 
the  tropical  sense  becomes  the  proper  one.  The  Hebrew 
word  "  to  bless,"  for  example,  meant  originally  "  to  bend  the 
knee,"  but  it  is  not  used  in  Scripture  with  that  sense,  and 
therefore  **  to  bless  "  is  said  to  be  the  j^cyper,  and  not  a  figura- 
tive meaning. 

When  there  is  some  reserriblance  between  the  two  things  to 
whicli  a  word  is  applied,  the  figure  is  called  a  Metaphor,  as 
**  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,"  Gen.  49. 9.  "  I  am  the  true  Vine," 
John  15.  I. 

When  there  is  no  resemblance,  but  only  a  connection  between 
them,  the  figure  is  called  Synecdoche  :  as  when  a  cup  is  used 
for  what  it  contains,  i  Cor.  11.  27  :  or  as  when  a  part  is  put 
for  the  whole,  "  my  flesh  "  for  "  my  body,"  in  Psa.  16.  9. 

When  the  connection  is  not  visible,  or  is  formed  in  the 
mind,  as  when  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effects,  or  the  sign  for 
the  thing  signified,  the  figure  is  called  Metontiit,  as  in  John 
13, 8.  **  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  where 
by  wash,  is  meant^  purify  or  cleanse.  Sometimes  the  figure 
is  explained  in  Scripture  itself,  as  in  i  Pet.  3.  31,  where  bap- 
tism is  explained  as  there  meaning  ^the  answer  of  a  good 
oonaoience  toward  God." 
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An  the  foregoing  figures  refer  to  single  words.  The  follow- 
ing refer  to  several  words,  as  they  make  a  continued  represen- 
tation or  narrative. 

266.  Any  statement  of  supposed  &cts,  which  admits  of  a 
Allegories  literal  interpretation,  and  requires  or  justly  admits 
^^^*®*^^***-  a  moral  or  figurative  one,  is  called  an  Allbgobt. 
It  is  to  narrative  or  story  what  trope  is  to  single  words,  adding 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  a  moral  or 
spiritual  one.  Sometimes  the  allegory  is  pure,  that  is,  contains 
no  direct  reference  to  the  apphcation  of  it,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  prodigal  son.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed,  as  in  Psa.  80, 
where  it  is  plainly  intimated  (ver.  17,)  that  the  Jews  are  the 
people  whom  the  vine  is  intended  to  represent. 

When  the  allegory  is  written  in  the  style  of  History,  and  is 
confined  to  occurrences  that  may  have  taken  place, 
it  is  called  a  Pabable. 

When  the  allegory  contains  statements  of  occurrences, 
which,  from  their  very  nature  could  not  have  happened,  it  is 
called  a  Fable.  (Judges  9.  6-21  :  2  Kings  14.  9  :  2  Ghron. 
35-  18.) 

When  the  resemblances  on  which  an  allegory  is  founded, 
are  remote  and  abstruse,  it  is  called  a  Riddle.  Nothings  how- 
over,  need  be  said  of  Scripture  riddles,  as  their  hidden  mean- 
ing is  alwa3rs  explained.    (Judges  14.  14 :  Prov.  30.  15-21.) 

When  the  resemblance  between  two  persons  or  things  is 
represented,  not  in  tvords,  but  in  some  action  or  object,  the 
object  or  action,  which  has  (so  to  speak)  the  double  meanings 
a  literal  and  a  spiritual  one,  is  called  a  Ttpe.  It  is  a  double 
representation  in  action :  as  an  allegory  is  a  double  represen- 
tation in  words. 

When  the  act  or  thing  which  is  represented  is  presemt,  or 
past,  or  near  at  hand,  the  act  which  represents  it  is  called  a 
Stmboi^  and  is  said  to  be  symbolical.  Baptism  is  thus  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ; 
and  the  bread  we  eat  in  the  holy  supper,  and  the  wine  we 
drink,  are  symbolically  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
(See  also  i  Kings  11.  30:  2  Kings  13.  14-19:  Jer.  27.  2-8: 
13.  1-7 :  18.  2-10.)  Some  things,  as  the  Passover,  are  both 
symbols  and  types.  They  commemorate  one  event)  and  they 
prefigure  another.  Language  drawn  from  types  and  symbols, 
is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  ordinary  figures  of  speech. 
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267.  Tropical,  or  figurative^  then,  is  a  general  term,  applied 
j^^^^^^^  to  words  or  single  expressions,  and  includes  meta- 
andaUe-  phor,  synecdoche,  and  metonymy;  aUegorical, 
'^"'^  ag^  is  ft  general  term,  applied  to  continuous  nar- 
ratiye,  and  is  used  whenever  the  narrative  (whether  it  be 
riddle,  or  &ble,  or  parable,  or  common  history)  has,  or  re- 
ceives, a  double  meaning.  I^/piccU  refers  to  an  action  with  a 
doable  meaning  and  generally  relates  to  something  future ; 
gymbdical  refers  to  actions  with  a  double  meaning,  and  relates 
generally  to  something  past  or  at  hand. 

368.  These  figures  of  speech,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  not 
GoaanoQ  in  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  BiUe.  They  are 
au language,  found  in  all  languages;  but,  as  they  are  most 
common  in  those  which  are  most  ancient,  and  are  necessaiy 
to  enable  us  to  speak  impressively  or  intelligibly  even,  of 
spiritual  truth,  they  are  very  frequent  in  Scripture.  To  com- 
prehend parts  of  Scripture,  therefore,  and  to  avoid  error  in 
interpreting  it,  it  is  specially  important  that  we  should 
understand  thenL 

369.  Let^  then,  these  various  facts  be  combined.  Scripture 
^^^       was  written  by  different  persons,  at  remote  periods, 

*^*  in  distant  countries,  amidst  manners  and  customs 
altogether  unlike  our  own,  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  extent 
and  variety — civil,  ecclesiastical,  historical,  prophetic;  the 
latter,  especially,  requiring  terms  both  precise  and  ambiguous, 
and  the  whole  expressed  in  dead  languages,  and  in  terms  to  a 
great  degree  analogical  and  figurative.  Be  it  remembered, 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  grand  theme  of  Scripture  ex- 
tends through  all  time,  involving  truths  and  precepts  (the 
former  both  physical  and  moral),  with  which  our  reason  and 
experience  are  but  little  conversant ;  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  time,  bat  includes  in  its  connections  both  worlds ;  that  all 
its  disdosores  are  Comprehended  in  a  narrow  space  and 
treated  with  much  brevity ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  dear  how 
modi  learning  is  needed  to  make  these  things  plain.  There 
18^  in  fkct^  in  Locke's  definition  of  theology  a  literal  truth :  It 
is  tile  direction  of  aU  knowledge  to  its  true  end,  the  glory  of 
the  eternal  God,  and  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  human 
laoe. 
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Sec.  2.  Of  the  Spirit  in  which  the  BiUe  should  he  studied. 

"God  has  detennined  that  Divine  things  shall  enter  throng  the  heart  into  the 
mind,  and  not  through  the  mind  into  the  heart.  In  Divine  things,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  love  them,  in  order  to  know  them,  and  we  enter  into  tmth  only 
through  charity."— Pascal  (Pt  i.,  $  j). 

"  He  who  has  not  believed  will  not  experience,  and  he  who  has  not  experienced 
cannot  know." — Akselm. 

"  The  theologian  mnst  himself  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  studies.  Without 
this  moral  quiUification,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  true  insij^t  into  theological 
truth." — ^Tholuck  (^Lectures  on  Methodology ^  Bibl.  Rep.,  1841). 

**  An  inward  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  theology  is  needful  for  a  Biblical  inter- 
preter. The  study  of  the  New  Testament  presupposes  as  an  indiroensable  requisite 
a  sentiment  of  piety  and  religious  experience.  The  Scripture  wul  not  be  ric^tly 
and  ^iritually  oonqpirehended  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  become  himself  the  inter]^ter 
of  his  words ;  the  angdut  interpret  to  open  to  us  the  true  meaning." — Haoenbach. 

**  Pectus  est  quod  adt  theologum,"— Nbandkb's  Motto, 

270.  The  first  place  is  due,  when  we  speak  of  the  study  of 
Teachable  the  Bible,  to  the  exercise  of  a  humble  and  devout 
8P*ri**  mind.  It  becomes  us,  first  of  all,  to  cherish  the 
habit  of  earnest  and  reverential  attention  to  all  it  reveals 
and  to  seek  that  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  promised  to  them  that  ask  him.  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  strictly  a  rule  of  interpretation,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
application  of  all  rules.  An  analogous  truth  is  admitted  in 
relation  to  every  other  subject  of  inquiry.  To  appreciate 
true  poetry,  there  must  be  a  poetic  taste.  The  study  of  phi- 
losophy requires  a  philosophic  spirit.  An  inquirer  into  the 
processes  of  nature  needs,  above  all,  to  be  imbued  with  the 
temper  of  the  inductive  system  which  Bacon  taught;  nor 
should  this  truth  be  questioned  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

271.  Men  need  Divine  teaching,  not  because  of  the  peculiar 
Origin  of  this  difficulty  of  Scripture  language,  nor  because  of  th^ 
°*®**'  incomprehensibility  of  Scripture  doctrine— for  the 
things  most  misunderstood  are  the  things  which  are  revealed 
most  clearly-— ^but  because,  without  that  teaching;  men  will 
not  learn,  nor  can  they  know  those  truths  which  are  revealed 
only  to  those  who  feel  them.  When  Christ  appeared,  the 
light  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not.  Unholy  affection  had  surrounded  the  mental  eye  with 
the  very  opposite  of  dear  ''dry  light^"  and  had  impaired  the 
Whence,  and  ^^^&^  itself.  Blindness  of  heart  produced  ig- 
howsup.  norance;  and  ahenation  "from  the  life  of  God** 
^               wto  at  once  the  cause  and  the  aggravated  effect  of 
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an  ^understanding  darkened,"  Eph.  4.  i8.  The  source  of  this 
teaching  is  clearly  revealed :  Christians  are  '^  all  taught  of  the 
Lord ;"  and  he  who  gave  to  the  Ephesian  church  "the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation,"  was  "the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,"  Eph.  i.  17.  The  means  of  se- 
curing this  teaching  is  equaJly  revealed.  "The  meek  will  he 
guide  in  judgment,  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  He  that 
is  willing  to  do  His  will  "  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  GJod,"  John  7.17.  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  €k>d  .  .  .  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  A  child-like  docility, 
an  obedient  hearty  a  dependent  and  prayerful  frame,  are  evi- 
dently essential  to  the  successful  study  of  Divine  truth. 
**Bene  arasse  est  bene  studuisse^  is,  therefore,  an  aphorism, 
subordinately,  indeed,  of  Luther's,  but  really  of  Qod's. 
373.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  oYder  to  complete  this 

Ateadiaiiie  *ru*^^  *<>  ^^  t^*  ^^^  Spirit  of  God  does  not 
i^tdto-  communicate  to  the  mind  of  even  a  teachable, 
JJJSSe?  obedient,  and  devout  Christian,  any  doctrine  or 
^'^'^  meaning  of  Scripture  which  is  not  contained  al- 

ready in  Scripture  itself.  He  makes  men  wise  up  to  what  is 
written,  but  not  beyond  it.  When  Christ  opened  the  under- 
standing of  his  apostles,  it  was  "  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,"  Luke  34.  45.  When  he  opened  Lydia's  heart 
she  attended  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul :  David 
prayed  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  the  Divine  law,  Psa.  119. 
18.  "  The  Bible,  and  through  the  Bible,"  indicates,  therefore, 
at  once,  thp  subject  and  the  method  of  Divine  wisdom. 
Whatever  is  taught  contrary  to  it,  or  in  addition,  or  without 
its  aid,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  or  to  our- 
selves. 
373.  This  first  principle  of  Bible  interpretation  is  taken 
from  the  Bible  itself.  It  occupies  the  same  place, 
anctionedi^  too,  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  who,  in  his  first 
**'  ^^"^  recorded  discourse,  assured  Nicodemus  that,  "  ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  "—-can  neither  under- 
stand the  nature  nor  share  the  blessedness  of — ^^Hhe  kingdom 
ofGod,"  Johns.  3. 

Compare,  also,  i  Cor.  2.  14 :  i  Cor.  la.  8  :  i  Cor.  i.  21. 
I  Johns.  30,  27:  2  Cor.  4.  1-6.  i  Pet.  2.  i,  2:  James  i.  si. 
Psa.  25.  4,  SI  119-  ^h  18:  2  Tim.  3.  13,  etc. 
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Sec.  3.  Of  Bides  qf  Interpretation, 

**  strict  grammatical  analyais,  and  the  rigid  obaervanceof  ezegetical  rules,  lead  to 
the  same  views  of  truth  as  are  entertained  V  theolof^ansy  who  bring  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  strong  sense  and  devout  piety." — ^Tholugk. 

**  The  various  controversies  among  interpreters  have  commonly  led  to  the  admis- 
sion, that  the  old  Protestant  views  of  the  mftaning  of  the  sacred  text  are  the  correct 
views."— WreBR. 

'*  He  that  shall  be  content  to  use  these  means,  and  will  lay  aside  the  prejudices 
.  .  .  which  many  bring  with  than  to  every  question,  wUl  be  honoured  to  gafai  an 
understanding  of  Scripture ;  tf  not  in  all  things,  yet  in  most ;  if  not  immediately,  yet 
ultimately."— Whitaker  {^Disput.  of  Scrip.,  p.  473). 

**  The  most  illiterate  C9ulstiui,  if  ne  can  but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  wOl  take 
the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  salvation,  but,  by  (Tod's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  m 
everythhig  relating  to  his  reli^^on  in  such  a  degree  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
misled,  eiOier  by  the  refuted  arguments,  or  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  engraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the  oracles  of  God."— Horsley. 

374.  Whether  words  are  used  literally  or  tropically,  the 
First  rule  •  ^™^  "^®  ^^  interpretation  is  to  ascertain  the  sense 
usage  of  Ian-  in  which  general  usage  employs  them.  As  all  the 
*^°**®*  writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  wrote  or  spoke  to 

be  understood,  we  must  interpret  their  language  as  we  inter- 
pret the  language  of  common  life. 

They  tell  wb,  for  example^  that  '*  there  Ib  none  that  doeth  good;"" 
figuratiyely,  that  "all  flesh  has  corrupted  his  way;">> 
^  affirming  the  same  truth  in  two  different  forms.    They 

state  that  repentance  is  necessary  to  foigiTeness;^  and  that  both  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  are  the  gifts  of  Christ.'^  All  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  stated  in  language  equally  simple  and 
decisive  :  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the  unity  of 
Jehovah,  of  Gk>d  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  fall 
of  man;  the  corruption  of  human  nature;  our  moral  responsibility; 
redemption  through  the  atonement  of  Christ;  the  renewal  of  the 
heart  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  freeness  and  sove- 
reignty of  Divine  grace;  the  progressive  holiness  of  ChristiaDS,  and 
their  final  and  eternal  blessedness.  If  language  have  meaning, 
these  doctrines  are  taught  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  Bible,  and 
ia  terms  incapable  of  mistake. 

275.  Simple,  howerer,  as  this  rule  is,  it  is  often  broken  in 
This  rule       ^^®  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
violated.  Ongen,  for  example,  reading  that  Abraham  mazried 

Eeturah,  in  his  old  age,  and  learning  that  Keturah  meant,  in  He* 
brew,  "sweet  odour,"  and  that  **  sweet  odour"  is  specially  applicable 

*  Rom.  3.  II.  ^  Gen.  6.  13. 

•  Isa.  55.  7.  ^  Acts  5.  31. 
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• 
to  saoh  as  haTO  the  fingrance  of  righteouBness  in  their  oharaoter, 
thought  that  one  most  important  meaning  must  be^  that  in  his  old 
age  Abraham  became  eminently  holy.  A  more  modem  commen- 
tator,  Cocceius^  examining  the  8th  PBalm,  thinks  that  when  it  is 
said  that  "all  sheep  and  oxen"  are  put  under  his  feet,  "the  f6wl  of 
the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  seap,"  it  is  meant  that  all  Christians  are 
subject  to  Christ;  and  that  even  the  ungodly  (represented  by  the 
birds  and  the  fish)  are  really,  though  unwillingly  under  his  rule. 

376.  A  kindred  error  changes  the  plainest  history  into 
M>le,  and  teaches  us  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  common  occurrences,  obscurely  described.  On  this 
principle^  Scripture  history  means  nothing  that  is  definite,  or 
it  means  anything  which  a  vivid  fancy  can  imagine  is  to 
mean.  In  either  case,  the  meaning  is  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

377.  But  while,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  to  imderstand  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  their  common  sense,  there 
are  some  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  noticed. 

Being  translated  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  literalnesS)  the 
English  version  often  employs  the  idioms  and  expressions  of 
that  tongue,  and  those  are  to  be  understood  not  according  to 
the  English,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

(a).  The  Jews,  for  example,  frequently  expressed  a  qualifying 
Adiectives.  *hou^t  by  the  use,  not  of  an  acyective,  but  of  a  second 
how  ex-  noun  ;  a  practice  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew 
P'®**^  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  "Your  work  of  faith, 
and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,"  means,  "your  believing 
work,  and  loving  labour,  and  hopeful  patience,"  i  Thess.  i.  3.  So, 
m  Eph.  I.  13,  the  "Spirit  of  promise"  means  the  "promised 
Spirit. 

(b).  It  was  a  common  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  to  call  a  person 
having  a  peculiar  quality,  or  subject  to  a  peculiar 

*^°""*^       evil,  the  child  or  son  of  that  quaUty. 

• 

In  I  Sam.  2.  12,  ElTs  sons  are  called  "sons  of  Belial,"  that  is,  of 
wickedness.  In  Luke  10.  6,  a  "  son  of  peace  **  means  a  person  of 
l^tle  and  attentive  mind,  disposed  to  give  the  gospel  a  willing  re- 
ception. In  Siph.  5. 6-8,  "  children  of  disobedience,"  and  "  children 
of  light,"  mean,  respectively,  disobedient  and  enlightened  persons. 

So  Hatt.  34. 15 :  Mark  13. 14:  Rom.  7. 14:  i  Jolin  3. 10:  Jas.  a.  4: 
Heb.  I.  3:  Bev.  3.  10.  In  some  of  these  passages,  however,  the 
idiom  is,  perhaps,  emphatic. 
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(c).  Comparison,  again,  is  very  peculiarly  expressed  in 
Hebrew. 

Gompaiison. 

To  love  and  to  hate^  for  example^  is  a  Hebrew  ex* 

pression  for  preferring  one  thing  to  another.    Thus  it  is  said  in 

Luke  14.  26,  ''If  any  man  come  to  me^  and  hate  not  his  father:" 

for  which  we  find^  as  in  Matt.  10.  37,  "  He  that  loveth  father  more 

than  me."    The  same  expression  is  used  in  John  12.  25 ;  in  Bom.  9. 

13;  in  Gen.  29.  18,  30,  31 ;  andinDeut.  21.  15. 

Comparison  is  sometimes  intimated  by  the  use  of  adverbs 
of  negation. 

Thus  in  Gen.  45.  8,  **not  you  sent  me  hither,  but  Qod'**  it  was  God 
ratherthan  you*  So  Ex.  16.  8:  i  Sam.  8.  7:  Prov.  8.  lo*.  Hos.  6.  6: 
Jer.  7.  22,  23.  So  in  Mark  9.  37,  "Whosoever  shall  receive  me 
receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me;"  not  so  much,  or,  not  only 
me,  but  him.  So  in  Matt.  5.  39:  Luke  14. 12:  John  5.  22,  30,  45: 
6.  27:  Acts  5.  4:  I  €!or.  i.  17:  Eph.  6.  12:  i  Thess.  4.  8. 

(cQ.  Plural  nouns  are  sometimes  used  in  Hebrew  to  imply 
pinnOs,  how  that  there  are  more  than  one,  though  it  may  be  to 
"«^-  one  only  that  reference  is  made. 

Gen.  8.  4:  19.  29:  Judges  12.  7:  Neh.'3.  8:  Matt.  24.  i,  where 
''his  disciples"  means  one  of  them:  Mark  13.  i:  Matt.  26.  8,  and 
John  12.  4:  Matt.  27.  44:  Mark  15.  32,  and  Luke  23.  39:  Luke  23. 
36,  and  Matt.  27.  48.  In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  all  or 
several  shared  in  the  sentiment,  John  13.  4.  "Garments,"  t.«., 
one  of  them,  the  upper,  see  Mark  5.  27,  30  (original). 

(e).  The  names  of  parents,  or  ancestors,  are  often  used  in 
Scripture  for  their  posterity. 

aroestoTB,  Thus  in  Gen.  9.  25,  it  is  said,  "Cursed  be  Canaan," 

t.  e,,  his  posterity.  This  curse,  it  will  be  remembered, 
did  not  afifect  those  of  his  posterity  who  were  righteous;  for  both 
Melchisedec  and  Abimelech  were  Canaanites,  as  was  the  woman  who 
came  to  Christ,  and  whose  daughter  was  healed.  Gen.  14.  18-20: 
20.«6:  Matt.  15.  22-28.  In  the  same  way,  Jacob  and  Israel  are 
often  put  for  the  Israelites,  as  in  Ex.  2.  24:  Psa.  14.  7:  i  Kings 
18.  17,  18. 

(/).  The  word  "son"  is  sometimes  used,  by  a  Hebraism 
(common,  indeed,  to  nearly  all  languages),  for  a 
remote  descendant. 

The  priests  are  called  the  sons  of  Levi.  Mephibosheth  is  called 
the  son  of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  19.  24: 
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80  Glen.  46.  33.  Zechaiiah,  the  grandson  of  Iddo  (Zeoh.  i.  i),  is 
called  his  son,  Ezra  5.  i.  "Son "  is  thus  used  for  any  desoendant, 
aa  "&ther  "  is  used  for  any  ancestor,  i  Chron.  i.  17. 

"Brother"  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  any  collateral  relation. 
It  is  thus  applied  by  Abraham  to  Lot,  who  was  his 
nephew.*    In  one  instance,  too,  the  descendants  of  a 
man  who  married  a  daughter  of  BandUai  are  called,  from  the  name 
*of  thdr  maternal  ancestor's  father,  the  children  of  BarzillaL^    In 
the  same  way,  Jair  is  called  the  son  of  Manasseh,  because  his  grand- 
fidiber  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  heads  of  Manasseh. 
Vary  is  also  thought  to  have  descended  from  David  in  this  way;  so 
fittt  our  Lord  was  Dayid's  son,  not  only  through  his  reputed 
filkher,  but  by  direct  descent  through  his  mother. 

378.  A  knowledge  of  these  last  rules  of  speech  will  often 
Anirent  Correct  apparent  contradictions.  Athaliab,  for  ex- 
"oinKiictfooa  ample,  is  called  in  2  Kings  8.  26,  the  daughter  of 

Onuri,  and  in  vor.  18  she  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Ahab.  She  was  really  AhaVs  daughter,  and  Omri*s  grand- 
daughter. See  also  i  Kings  15.  lo,  and  2  Chron.  13.  2,  and 
I  Chron.  3. 15,  compared  with  2  Chron.  36.  9, 10. 

279.  There  are  other  peculiarities,  semi-Hebraisms,  which 
Ofliejp^.    need  to  be  named. 
5"We8:Me       (a).  Some  numbers  in  Hebrew  are  used  for  an 

mdenmte  number. 

"Ten,"  for  example,  means  "several,"  as  well  as  that  precise 
number,  Qen.  31.  7:  I)an.  i.  20. 

"Forty"  means  "many."  Persepolis  is  called  in  Eastern  lan- 
Rnage,  "the  city  of  forty  towers;"  though  the  number  was  much 
^pBT.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  in  2  Kings  8.  9,  where  Hazael 
is  nid  to  have  brought  as  a  present  to  Elisha  forty  camels'  burden 
of  the  good  things  of  Damascus.  This  is  probably  the  meaning,  too, 
ttBBek.  29.  II,  13. 

"Seven"  and  "seventy"  are  used  to  express  a  large  and  com- 
plete, though  an  uncertain  number,  Prov.  26.  16,  25 ;  Psa.  119. 164: 
Lev.  26,  24,  etc.  We  are  commanded,  for  example,  to  forgive  till 
eerenty  times  seven,  to  indicate  that,  if  our  brother  repent  of  his 
"in,  there  must  be  no  end  of  our  forgiveness.  The  seven  demons 
Cttt  out  of  Mary  of  Mag^^a^l"^  indicate  her  extreme  sufifering,  and, 
Peihape,  her  great  wickedness. 

'  Qen.  14.  16:  29.  12,  J5 :  so  the  word  is  probably  used  in  John 
7.  J:  Gal.  1. 19.  ^  Ezra  2.  61:  Neh.  7.  63. 
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(h).  The  Scriptures  sometimes  use  a  round  number  when 
not  perfectly  accurate. 

From  Kumb.  25.  9  and  i  Cor.  io«  8»  we  learn  that  between 
23,000  and  24,000  were  slam  by  the  plague.  The  first  passage 
mentions  24,000,  the  second  23,000.  In  Judges  11.  26,  300  years 
is  put  for  293.  See  Josh.  4.  19;  Kumb.  33. 3 :  and  compare  14. 33: 
Judges  20.  46,  35 :  9.  5)  18,  56. 

(c).  Occasionally,  in  Scripture,  verbs  denoting  simple  being 
Usage  of  ^'  action  are  used,  when  only  a  declaration  is 
Terbsof        intended,  or  even  a  mere  supposition  that  the  act 

^"^  is  or  will  be  done,  or  regarded  as  done. 

In  Lev.  13.  3,  13,  for  example,  where  the  priest  is  said  to  cleanse 
the  leper;  t.  e.,  he  declares  him  to  be  clean.  The  letter  killeth;  that 
is,  declares  death  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  Bom.  5.  20:  Phil.  3.  7. 
See  also,  Rom.  4.  15  :  7.  9  :  2  Cor.  3.  6.  So  in  prophecy,  the 
speaker  is  said  to  do  what  he  only  foretells,  Jer.  i.  10:  Ezek.  43.  3 : 
l8a.-6.  10. 

■ 

(e^).  In  interpreting  the  words  of  Scriprture,  it  needs  to  be 
Use  of  proper  noticed,  tiiat  the  proper  names  are  used  very 
°*"*®^         peculiarly. 

Different  persons  have  often  the  same  name. 

Fharaoh  (or  ruler,  from  Fhre,  the  sun)  was  the  general  name  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  as  Ptolemy  was  the  common  name  of  their 
kings  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Abimelech  (meaning  my  father 
the  king)  seems  to  have  been  the  common  name  of  the  kings  of  the 
Philistines;  Agag  was  the  name  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites;  aa 
was  Benhadad  (the  son  of  the  sun)  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
Among  the  Bomans,  AugustuB  Caesar  was  the  common  title  of  their 
emperors.  The  Augustus  mentioned  in  Luke  2.  i  was  the  second 
of  that  name.  The  Csesar  who  reigned  when  Christ  was  crucified 
was  Tiberius.  The  emperor  to  whom  Paul  appealed,  and  who  is 
called  both  Augustus  and  Csesar,  was  Nero,  Acts  25.  21.  The 
Egyptian  and  the  Philistine  kings  seem  to  have  had,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, a  proper  as  well  as  a  common  name.  We  read,  for  exampJe, 
of  Pharaoh  Necho  and  of  Pharaoh  Hophra;  and  the  Abimeledi 
mentioned  in  Psa.  34,  is  called  Achish  in  i  Sam.  21.  11. 

In  the  New  Testament,  several  very  different  persons  are  known 

imder  the  coumion  name  of  Herod.    Herod  the  Great, 

'       '   as  he  is  called  in  profane  history,  was  he  who  slew  in 

his  old  age  the  young  children  at  Bethlehem.     It  was  he  who 
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Mbmlt  and  deooratod  the  Temple,  and  enlaiged  CBMarea.    fie  was 
notorious  fer  Mb  jealousy  and  cruelty.    On  hia  death,  the  half  of 
lua  kingdom  (including  Judsea  and  Samaria)  was  given  to  his  son 
libheLaas;  most  of  Galilee  was  given  to  his  son  Herod  the  Tetrarch, 
orUngy  Luke  3.1:  Matt.  14.  9;  and  some  other  parts  of  Syria  and 
QiiKlee  to  his  third  son,  Philip  Herod.    It  was  Herod  the  Tetrarch 
irho  beheaded  John^  and  mocked  our  Lord  in  his  last  sufferings. 
Hb  conduct  towards  Herodias,  his  niece  and  sister-in-law,  ended  in 
\k  being  banished  to  Qaul.    The  dominions  of  both  Herod  and 
ItdHp  were  ultimately  given  to  his  nephew,  the  brother  of  Herodias, 
HflTod  Agripp%  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  Herod  only.    In  the 
CQdi  he  postoesed  all  the  territory  in  Palestine  ^hich  had  belonged 
to  big  grand&ther,  Herod  the  Qreat.    He  was  the  murderer  of  the 
ipoiUe  James,  and  died  miserably  and  suddenly  at  Csesarea.    His 
MQifas  Herod  Agrippa,  called  in  the  New  Testament  Agrippa  only. 
It  vai  before  him  that  Paul  was  brought  by  Festus.    The  character 
of  Hub  man  was  very  different  from  that  of  his  fiither,  and  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  hct  that  they  were  not  the  same  man  is  essential  to  a 
dnr  understanding  of  the  history. 

Different  plaoes  have  ofton  the  same  name. 

Onaiea  is  the  name  of  two  cities  ;  one  called  Ceesarea  Philippi, 
inQflinee;  the  other  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  one 
BHofciaDed  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  the  port  whence 
^nUflrs  generally  left  Judaea  for  Borne. 

Aatioeh,  in  Syria>  again,  is  the  place  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
cinuQeQced  their  labours,  and  where  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
fiat  called  Christians.  The  Antioch  of  Acta  13.  14,  and  of  2  Tim. 
3*  11,  is  in  Phrygia. 

There  is  a  Mizpeh  ('watch-tower')  in  Mount  Qilead,  where 
^(pbiha  resided,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  made  their  covenant.  Gen. 
Ih  49'*  Judges  ij.  S4;  a  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  i  Sam.  22.  3,  perhaps 
the  tune  as  the  previous;  a  Mizpeh  of  Qibeah,  where  Samuel  re- 
>>^  and  where  Saul  was  chosen  king,  i  Sam.  7.  11 ;  and  there  is 
alio  » Ifizpeh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  15.  38. 

Sometimes  the  same  name  is  applied  to  a  person  and  to  a 


Hagog,  for  example,  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japheth,  and  it  is 
^  the  name  of  the  country  occupied  by  a  people  called  Qog, 
probably  the  Scythians,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Tartars, 
Snk.  38.:  Bev.  20.  8.  The  Turks  have  sprung  ficom  the  same 
itook 
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The  same  persons  and  places  have  sometimes  different 
names. 

'The  father-in-law  of  Moses^  for  example,  is  called  Hobab  and 
Jethro,  Judges  4.  ii :  Ex.  3.  i.  Beuel  was  perhaps  his  wife's  grand- 
father, though  called  her  father,  Ex.  2.  18.  Levi  is  the  same  as 
Matthew.  Thomas  and  Didymus  are  the  same  person;  the  words 
meaning  a  twin.  Thaddeus,  Lebbseus,  and  Judas,  are  all  names  of 
the  apostle  Jude.  Sylvanus,  Lucas,  Timotheus,  are  Latin  forms 
of  Silas,  Luke,  and  Timothy;  the  last  three  belong  to  our  transla- 
tion, not  to  the  original. 

Horeb  and  Sinai  are  names  now  and  anciently  applied  to  different 
peaks  of  the  same  range  of  mountains;  and  both  names  are  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  range. 

Cesarsea  (of  Galilee)  was  called  Laish,  and  then  Dan,  i  Kings  12. 
29:  Judges  18.  29. 

The  Lake  of  Qennesaroth  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Gin- 
nereth,  afterwards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Matt. 
4.  18:  John  21.  I. 

The  modem  Abyssinia  is  called  Ethiopia,  and  sometimes  Cush; 
the  latter  name,  however,  being  applied  generally  to  Arabia  or  to 
India;  hence,  probably,  Chusistan.  Greece  is  call^  Javan  and 
Greece,  Isa.  66.  19:  Zoch,  9.  13.  Egypt  is  called  Ham  and  Bahab, 
Psa.  78.  51:  Isa.  51.  9. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  from  its  occupying, 
or  adjoining,  the  plain  on  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah 
once  stood;  the  East  Sea,  from  its  position  in  relation  to  Jerusalem; 
and  sometimes  the  Salt  Sea^  2  Kings  14.  25 :  Qen,  14.  3. 

The  Nile  is  called  in  Scripture  Sihor,  Josh.  13.  3,  but  more  com- 
monly the  River;  both  names,  however,  being  applied  also  to  other 
streams. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  resided  on  its  coasts;  or  the  Utmost  Sea;  or,  more  com- 
monly, the  Great  Sea,  Ex.  23.  31:  Deut.  11.  24:  Kumb.  34.  6,  7. 

The  Holy  Land  is  ealled  Canaan;  the  Land  of  Israel,  of  Judaea; 
Palestine,  or  the  Land  of  the  Shepherds;  and  the  Land  of  Promise, 
Ex.  15.  14:  I  Sam.  13.  19:  Isa.  14.  29:  Heb.  11.  9. 

280.  The  careful  recognition  of  the  different  application  of 
proper  names  is  of  great  moment^  especially  in  reconciling 
apparent  contradictions  in  sacred  Scripture. 

Ahaziah,  for  exainple,  the  son  of  Jehoram,  is  called  Azariah  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Kings  8.  29:  2  Chron.  22.  6:  21.  17. 

Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  is  called  Johanan  and  fibftJl"™» 
2  Kings  23.  30:  I  Chron.  3.  15:  Jer.  22. 11. 
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Jehoiada,  the  priest,  is  called  Johanan  and,  probably,  Barachias, 
sChrozL  34.  20:  I  CSiron.  6.  9:  Matt.  23.  35.  The  meanixig  of  all 
tbflae  oames  is  siinilar. 

Vtmh  is  called  Awmah;  Nathaniel,  Bartholomew.  In  such 
itttaooes,  the  different  names  haye  often  the  same  meaning. 

281.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  word  has  often  various 
SgooQ^j^e.  senses,  each  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  general 
jg^yto-  usage.  We  need,  therefore,  a  second  rule  of 
thereat?  interpretation ;  to  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it 
ri  theBCDtencc  jg  necessary  to  mark  the  meaning  of  the  other 
''.j  words  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  sentence ;  i.e.,  we 
must  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  general  usage  employs  it 
in  its  particular  connection. 

Faith,  for  example,  sometimes  means  the  gospel  (of  which  faith 

„  in  Christ  is  the  great  doctrine),  as  in  Gal.  i.  33,  "he 

mnitattons.  ^^^  preacheth  the  feith  which  once  he  destroyed." 

And  BO  ini  Tim.  3.  9:  4.  i :  Acts  24.  24.        It  means,  again,  truth 

or  fititiifalness,  as  in  Bom.  3.3,  "  shall  their  imbelief  make  the 

finth  of  Qod  without  effectf '    And  so  in  Titus  2.  10  (orig.),  and 

probably  in  QaL  5.  22.        It  means,  further,  in  one  passage,  proof 

oreridence.  Acts  17.  31  (Gr.)        It  means  a  conscientious  con- 

Tietion  of  duty,  as  in  Bom.  14.  23;  or,  most  comprehensively,  that 

flxerdse  of  the  mind  and  heart  which  receives  spiritual  and  Divine 

troth  (Heb.  11.);  or,  more  specifically,  the  repose  of  the  mind  and 

heart  in  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  groimd  of  our  pardon  and  means 

of  our  holiness  (Bom.  3.  28). 

Flesh  means  sometimes  what  is  tender  and  teachable,  as  in 
£&ek.  1 1. 19;  "I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh;"  where  it  is  opposed 
to  a  heart  of  stone.  It  means,  also,  human  nature,  without  any 
reference  to  its  sinfulness,  John  i.  14:  Bom.  i.  3:  9.  3;  or,  more 
commonly,  himian  nature  as  corrupt  and  sinful.  Bom.  8. 5 :  Eph.  2. 3. 
Another  meaning  is,  all  that  is  outward  and  ceremonial  in  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  in  Gal.  6.  12 : 
3.  3 ;  where  it  refers  more  especially  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  (compare  Phil.  3.  3). 

Salvation  means  in  some  places  outward  safety  and  deliverance, 
as  in  Ex.  14.  13;  Acts  7.  25  (orig.);  or  healing,  as  in  James  5.  15, 
where,  in  the  case  of  a  sick  Cludstian,  the  prayer  of  faith  is  said  to 
eave,  t.  e,,  heal,  the  sick.  Its  more  common  meaning,  however, 
is  in  reference  to  spiritual  blessing ;  when  it  sometimes  includes 
justification  for  as  much  of  our  salvation  as  is  completed  on  earth; 
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as  in  Eph.  2,  8:  Luke  i.  77;  or,  more  firequently,  the  whole  of  the 
bleesing  whieh  Christ  has  secured  for  believers^  beginniiig  with 
foi:giYeness^  and  ending  in  eternal  glory^  Bom.  13. 11.  Sometimet 
it  means  simply  the  gospel,  as  in  Heb.  2.  3,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
"spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
him." 

In  the  samo  way,  blood  is  used  in  Spripture  with  several  mean- 
ings :  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,"  Acts 
17.  26,  i.  e.,  they  have  a  common  origin  or  nature.  To  give  the 
wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the  cup  of  death. 
In  Matt.  27.  25,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children,"  means, 
the  guilt  of  having  put  him  to  death :  "his  death"  (that  is,  the 
gnilt  of  it)  be  upon  us.  In  Rom.  5.  9,  the  Christian  is  said  to  be 
justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  in  Heb.  9. 14,  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  said  to  "  purge  our  consciences  from  dead  works."  The 
robes  of  the  redeemed  are  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
In  these  passages,  the  blood  of  Christ  means  his  "  obedience  unto 
death,"  "the  ofiering  of  himself"  on  the  cross,  the  9x>und  of  our 
justification,  the  instrument  and  motive  of  our  holinesa. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  oiuce  is  **  ^vour."  As  applied 
to  Qod,  it  means  the  unmerited  fakvour  eicercised  by  him  towards 
men;  as  in  2  Tim.  i.  9,  "According  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace.** 
It  means,  moreover,  all  th#  different  gifts  of  that  grace :  justifit 
cation,  as  in  Bom.  5.  15;  strength  and  holiness,  as  in  2  Cor.  12.  9, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;"  and  eternal  glory,  i  Pet.  i.  13. 
The  "word  of  his  grace"  is  the  gospel,  in  Acts  14.  3.  So  in  Heb. 
13.  9,  it  means  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  not  meats  or  rites. 

In  nearly  all  these  passages,  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  fixed  by 
the  position  in  which  they  stand.  The  general  ideas  which  the 
words  suggest  are  defined  by  their  particular  connection. 

282.  The  rule  which  thus  helps  us  to  select,  out  of  the 
Rule  appued  ^^^^^J  meanings  of  a  word,  the  single  meaoing 
to^^uve^  which  is  appropriate  to  the  place,  helps  us  also  to 
^*°"^  determine  whether  the  word  is  used  literally  or 
figuratively.  If,  on  reading  the  sentence,  it  is  found  that  the 
words,  in  their  proper  sense,  iuvolve  a  contradiction  or  aa 
impossibility,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  is  a  figure  of 
speech. 

In  I  Pet.  2. 5,  for  example,  Christians  are  called  "  living  stonss.*^ 
la  Bom.  13. 12,  .they  are  exhorted  to  *'  put  on  the  armour  of  light.*^ 
In  I  Pet.  I.  13,  th^  are  said  "to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  mind." 
In  all  these  passages,  the  connection  of  each  word  shows  it  be  fign« 
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nttva.  Ttkai  alone,  it  may  be  figoratiye,  or  it  may  be  literal ;  but 
mMjtmokt  eomieotioTi,  the  lit««l  inteipretation  would  be  inooao 
piMl.  ThuB,  BgBon,  the  waahing  which  the  apostle  atatea 
Ghiistiaiia  to  have  received  (i  Cor.  6.  ii)  is  clearly  figuratiye;  for 
it  is  "by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  The  command  of  our  Lord, 
"liottiie  dead  bury  thev  dead  **  (Matt.  8.  la),  must  be  understood 
figomtiTely,  and  means,  let  the  worldly-minded  attend  to  worldly 
onomiB.  The  words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  are  figurative ; 
tiN  fitaial  interpretation  of  them  being  repugnant  to  reason  and 
Scnpture. 

In  the  use  of  figurative  language,  the  inspired  writers  seen^ 
to  have  selected  their  expressions  on  the  principle 
Hgoi^^      of  resemblance. 

g^|[^  What  is  grand  in  nature  is  used  to  express  what  is 

dignified  and  important  among  men :  the  heavenly 
IwdieB,  mountains,  stately  trees,  designating  kingdoms,  or  those  in 
authority;  the  lower  ground,  the  branches,  and  the  earth  generally, 
dwignaiting  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Mtical  dianges  are  represented  by  earthquakes,  tempests, 
espies,  the  turning  of  rivers  and  seas  into  blood,  Jer.  4.  23-28: 
In.  13. 10,  13:  Matt.  24.  29:  Acts  2.  19. 

llmigB  which  have  a  fertilizing  influence,  as  dew,  showers,  streams, 
neond  to  represent  spiritual  blessings,  Isa.  25.  6:  John  4.  13,  14. 

Tlie  qualities  of  animals  are  referred  to  in  figurative  expressions} 
^Mets  and  birds  of  prey  being  emblems  of  oppressors. 

A  horn  signifies  power,  Dan.  8.  A  rod,  the  exercise  of  power  in 
dttatening.  U^t  and  darkness  express  joy  and  sorrow,  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  prosperity  and  adversity,  holiness  and  sin.*  Mar- 
riage often  denotes  a  covenant  with  God;  adultery,  the  violation  of 
thstoovenant  by  idolatry.  A  vineyard  often  denotes  a  church;  if 
^  hear  wild  grapes,  it  is  unfruitful;  if  its  inclosures  are  broken 
down,  it  is  afflicted,  or  corrupt,  Isa.  5.  1-7. 

This  rule  will  not  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  words 
■w  to  be  understood  literally  or  figuratively ;  but  it  will  go 
^  to  decide  in  most.  Other  rules  will  be  found  noticed 
below. 

383.  But^  while  the  words  employed,  or  their  connection  in 
TUninUe:  ^^  sentence,  will  often  suggest  the  meaning,  it  is 
"eeortext  sometimes  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  words, 
•^  even  the  sentence,  to  the  context ;  and  there  we  find — 

'  Esther  8.  16:  Isa.  5.  20:  Psa.  97^  "=  ^p^  5*  H* 
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284.  (i).  Words  and  passages  explained  in  the  language  of 
the  inspired  writers  themselves,  sometimes  by  definitions, 
and  sometimes  by  examples ;  sometimes  by  expressions 
which  limit  the  meaning. 

In  Heb.  11,  for  instance.  Faith  is  first  described,  and  then  illus- 
trated.  It  is  said  to  be  a  confident  expectation  of  things 
^  ^^*  hoped  for:  a  perfect  persuasion  of  things  not  seen:  and 
then  examples  are  given  of  both  pcurts  of  the  definition.  In  Noah, 
it  was  perfect  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  GkKl  in  regard  to  the  Deluge. 
In  Abraham,  it  was  confident  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  himself,  and  to  his  seed.  If  the  Divine  word  speak 
of  mercies,  faith  hopes  for  them;  if  of  things  purely  spiritual  and 
future,  faith  believes  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  passage  illustrates  better  than  this,  the  difficulty  of 
msbking  a  good  translation;  and  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  in  giving  us  a 
Bible  of  examples,  rather  than  of  definitions.  The  word  "  substance," 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original ;  and  means,  whatever  stands 
under  and  sustains  all  that  is  attached  to  it,  whether  subjects  or 
qualities.  No  one  word  could  have  expressed  more  completely, 
the  idea  of  the  original:  and  yet  it  is  not  clear.  In  Heb.  i.  3,  the 
same  word  is  translated  "person"  and  in  2  Cor.  11.  17,  confidence, 
(of  boasting:)  and  both  translations  are  correct.  The  full  idea  is 
that  of  well-founded  or  confident  expectation.  Faith  is  therefore, 
as  to  things  hoped  for,  a  thing  on  which  real  or  substantial  confidence 
may  rest.  It  is  moreover,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  The 
full  idea  here,  again,  is,  such  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  as  silences 
doubt  and  refutes  opposition;  or  rather,  it  is  the  conviction  which 
such  evidence  produces.  All  this  extent  of  meaning  is  found  in  the 
original  words:  but  no  one  word  can  express  it.  If  the  Bible  were 
made  up  of  definitions,  a  translation  without  a  paraphrase  would  be 
impossible.  We  may  well  feel  thankful,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  book 
of  examples  chiefiy:  and  that  it  illustrates  its  prindples  rather  in 
the  lives  of  believers,  than  in  logical  and  abstruse  terms. 

Perfection,  again,  is  defined  in  several  parts  of  the  Bible. 

In  Psa.  37.  37,  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  uprightness  or  sin- 
cerity, a  real  unfeigned  goodness:  and  this  is  its  general  meaning  in 
the  Old  Testament,  i  Chron.  12.  33,  38.  In  the  New  Testament,  it 
means  either  the  possession  of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine truth,  or  the  possession  of  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, in  a  higher  or  lower  degree.  The  first  is  the  meaning  in 
Heb.  5.  14:  where  strong  meat  is  said  to  belong  "  to  them  that  are 
of  full  age,  (marg.  perfect) :  even  to  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil."    So  in  i  Cor. 
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a.  6:  Fbil.  3. 15.  The  Booond  is  the  meaning  in  JamaB  i.  4:  where 
"peffecfe"  IB  defined  ae  "  entire^  wanting  nothing."  In  2  Pet.  i. 
5-7,  the  graces  which  make  up  the  perfect  Christian,  are  enumerated. 

h  Eph.  3.  4y  5,  Ktstebt  is  defined  by  example,  aa  the  truth,  that 
ti»  Qcntiles  diould  be  partaken  of  the  promise  in  Christ  by  the 
goipeL 

Thb  COUB8E  OF  THIS  WOBLD,  means  man's  natural  state  and  life, 
as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the  spirit 
that  woiketh  in  the  ddldren  of  disobedience. 

InGal.  4. 3,  theeaqpresaion,  the  elements  of  this  world  is  used; 
and  is  explained  in  Ter.  9,  10,  of  the  same  chapter.  See  also  Heb. 
3.5:  6.  5:  I  Cor.  10.  II. 

Not  ua&equently,  the  meamng  is  limited,  or  explained  by 
the  context  even  in  simple  narratiye. 

ConqnieQen.  6. 19,  20:  7.  2,  3:  where  "pairs/'  and  the  number 
oC  piin  are  spoken  of  respectively:  so  from  Qen.  48.  d,  10,  we 
gi&er  that  Jacob's  blindness  was  partial:  From  Exod.  6.  3,  and 
G«D.  ij.  4  (Heb.  Jehovah),  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  fidthfulness 
of  Movah  in  giving  effect  to  his  promises,  was  not  revealed  to  the 
Indites  tiU  the  Exode:  From  Exod.  9.  6:  9.  20,  it  is  clear  that 
"  iD,"  means  all,  with  specified  exceptions.  The  Levites  spent  five 
yean  on  probation,  before  fully  entering  upon  their  office,  hence 
Knmb.  4.  3 :  8.  24.  Modify  in  the  same  way.  Numb.  14.  30,  by 
Joah.  14.  i:  and  Josh.  11. 19,  by  15.  63. 

385.  (2.)  Sometimes,  where  there  is  no  formal  definition, 
^  tiie  meaning  is  made  dear  by  the  use  of  some  ana- 

piiinediij     logons  OF  similar  expression ;  or  by  the  use  of 
JSteJiT   opposite  ones. 

In  Qal.  3.  17,  the  **  covenant  with  Abraham  "  is  ex- 
^'I'Pla-     plained^  as  the  promise  which  God  made  to  him. 

In  Bom.  6.  23,  the  meaning  of  the  word  death  (the  wages  of  sin), 
i>  gathered  from  the  opposite:  "the  gift  of  Gk>d  is  eternal  life, 
tisoQ^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  Col.  2.  7,  the  expression,  **  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,"  is 
fl^IiBned,  as  meaning  "  established  in  the  frdth." 

In  Bom.  4.  5,  it  is  said,  that  "  to  him  that  worketh  not,  faith  is 
Monted  for  ri^teousness:"  the  expression  "worketh,"  being  ex- 
Plained  in  several  places  in  the  same  chapter.  In  ver.  2,  the  phrase 
H  "justified  by  works."  From  the  same  verse,  we  learn  that  it 
OMioB  the  contrary  of  "  believing  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  mx- 
ffi>^r    So  in  James  2.  14,  the  £uth  that  cannot  save,  is  the  fiiith 
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that  fpends  itself  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds.  It  is  a  faith  that  is 
-without  obedience:  it  is  a  fiedth  such  as  devils  feel  (ver.  19,)  and  it 
is  not  such  as  Abraham  felt  (ver.  23).  To  be  "justified  by  works," 
therefore,  expressly  includes  in  Paul,  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  guilty,  and  an  adherence  to  the  whole  covenant; 
while  the  **  works "  of  which  James  speaks  imply  faith  in  Christ. 
The  same  truth  is  taught  by  our  Lcnrd  in  John  3.  36;  where  it  is 
said,  **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life:"  where  the  word 
''believeth  not"  ia  in  the  original,  ''  is  not  obedient  to;"  showing, 
as  Doddridge  well  observes,  tiiat  the  faith  to  which  the  promise  of 
otemal  life  is  annexed,  is  a  principle  of  unreserved  obedience. 

In  I  John  3.  9,  it  is  said,  '*  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  jun."  But,  on  comparing  this  expression  with  other  parts 
of  the  Epistle,  we  find  that,  to  commit  sin,  means  **  to  walk  in 
darkness,"  i.  6:  ''to  keep  not  the  commandments,"  2.  4;  "to  hate 
his  brother,"  2.9;  "to  love  the  world,''  2.  15  ;  expressions  that 
bespeak  settled  habit;  a  habit  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

a86.  To  this  class  of  expressions  belong  the  parallelisms  or 
metres  of  the  original  Scriptures ;  in  which  one 
plained  by     part  of  a  Sentence  answers  more  or  less  accurately 
^aueiigms.  ^  another. 

Sometimes  the  parallelism  is  stnontmous  ob  grad ational  ; 
Synonymons  gi^g  precisely  the  same  thought,  or  the  same 
UolS^       thought  with  some  addition. 

The  first  Psalm  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  ^pwiual  extension 
of  thought: 

Blessed  is  the  man 

That  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungocHy, 

Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  sooraful. 


The  gradations  are  obvious — 


Walketh — has  casual 
intercourse. 

Standeth — ^has  close 
intimacy. 

Sitteth— has  perma- 
nent connection. 


Counsel — ^has   public 

resort. 
Way — chosen  path. 


Ungodly—  negatively 

wicked. 
Sinners  —  positively 

wicked. 
Scornful  -r-  profusely 

wicked* 


Seat — ^habitual    rest- 
ing place. 

Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  Psa.  24.  3,  4:  Isa.  55.  6,  7. 
Prov.  16.  32,  is  an  instance  of  the  synonymous  parallel.    He  thaik 
is  alow  to  angw  is  commended,  not  because  he  is  listlees  or  indif* 
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knot,  bat  beoauae  he  " mleth Ub  own  spirit:^  the  one  expreosion 

(MUog  the  wxMtn^wg  of  ihe  other. 

OooMtoiudly  these  panUelunui  extend  over  whole  ohapten,  or 
ow  books  of  Scripture.  In  this  cue,  the  similarity  of  thought 
Mtdi  to  be  traced  with  some  care.    Thus  in  Pfta.  133. 

Ver.  I,  2,  3,  4y  5,  6,  is  answered  by  Ter.  12. 

V*.  7, ,,        byTer.  13. 

Vsr.  8, , ,         by  ver.  14. 

V«r.  9, , ,        by  ver.  15,  16. 

Ver.  10, ,,        byyer.  17,  18. 

In  Fsa.  135.  15-18,  there  is  a  similar  instance. 

An  attention  to  these  parallelisms  is  often  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  In  Luke  12.  47,  48,  for  example,  the 
comparison  of  the  expression,  "  he  who  prepared  not,  neither  did 
aeoording  to  his  will,"  with  the  expression,  '*  he  that  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes,"  suggests  the  reason  that  acts  of  omission 
in  spite  of  knowledge,  are  to  be  punished  with  many  stripes,  while 
■ins  of  commission  without  knowledge,  are  to  be  punished  with  few. 

SometimeB  the  ParaUcliama  are  antithetic  ;  oontaining  op- 
j^atkhetie.     posite  terms,  and  sometimes  opposite  sentimeats. 

In  ProT.  10.  7,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  ''  the  memory  of  the 
just  is  UesMd;*  where  the  meaning  of  the  ¥wrd*' memory"  is  fixed 
by  the  following  line:  "  but  the  name  of  the  widLod  shall  rot.*' 
''Name"  and  ''memory"  are  synonymous.  In  Frov.  11.  24,  the 
scattering  which  tends  to  increase,  is  not  the  scattering  in  which 
extravagance  may  indulge,  but  the  exercise  of  a  wise  generosity :  for 
the  following  clause  opposes  it  to  the  withholding  of  more  than  is 
meet,  which  tends  to  poverty. 

In  Hosea  14.  9,  it  is  said,  "The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and 
the  just  shill  walk  in  them:  but  the  transgressors  shall  fiEdl 
therdn:"  where  the  just  are  obviously  the  obedient. 

Other  kinds  of  metrical  parallelism  are  also  frequent  in 
^^^^  Scripture ;  but  as  they  are  parallelisms  of  construc- 
tion only,  (called  therefore,  STijrTHETio  or  conbtruo- 
nvi^)  and  refer  only  to  the  form  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  ue- 
oeasttTy  here  to  notice  them.  Fsa.  19.  7-11 :  Pisa.  148.  7-13 : 
Ihl  14.  4r9,  are  instances. 

987.  (3.)  Very  often  the  meaning  is  decided  by  the  general 
Woidi  ez-      reasoning,  or  allusions  of  the  context. 
gj^J^j^       (a)  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  defined  by  the 


aUmdons  of  the  context :  and  the  words  are  to  be 
tilun  in  a  limited  sense. 
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In  Psalm  7.  8,  for  examploi  David  prays,  ''Judge  me,  O  Lord,  ao* 
cording  to  my  righteousness;"  t.  e,,  according  to  his  innocency,  in  re- 
ference to  the  charge  of  Cush  the  Benjamite.  He  often  uses  ike  same 
expression  with  similar  limitations.  The  word  "righteous  "  or  "more 
righteous"  is  even  applied  to  wicked  men:  as  in  i  Kings  2.  32;  and 
in  2  Sam.  4.  11.  In  the  second  instance,  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  be 
righteous  (though  he  had  opposed  what  he  knew  to  be  Qod's  promise 
in  reference  to  David,)  merely  to  imply  that  he  had  done  no  injury 
to  his  murderers.  The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Sodom  and  Qo- 
morrah,  because  they  were  less  guilty  than  Jerusalem,  £zek.  16.  52. 
The  counsel  of  Ahithophel  is  called  good,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
unjust  steward  tctse,  not  because  they  wore  absolutely  so,  but  be- 
cause  they  were  likely  means  of  accomplishing  the  ends  of  each. 

In  John  9.  3,  it  is  said,  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents."  The  meaning  is  simply,  that  his  blindness  was  not  the 
punishment  of  any  particular  sin. 

In  James  5.14,  the  elders  of  the  church  are  commanded  to  anoint 
the  sick,  and  to  pray  over  him;  "  and  the  prayer  of  £uth  shall  save 
him."  The  church  of  Rome  founds  on  this  one  passage  the  doctrine 
of  extreme  unction;  which  they  say  is  to  save  the  soul  of  the  dying. 
But  from  ver.  15,  16,  it  is  plain  that  by  "save"  is  meant  "heal." 
So  that,  whatever  tins  practice  implied,  it  was  to  be  observed,  not 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  soul;  but,  in  the  case  of  one  already  a 
Christian,  with  the  view  of  restoring  his  health. 

Opposite  (^')  The  context,  or  general  arrangement  of  a 

Sstoten^    passage,  may  even  prove  that  words  are  to  be  im- 
ded.  derstood  in  the  very  opposite  of  their  usual  sense. 

In  I  Kings  22.  15,  "Go,  and  prosper"  was  spoken  ironically: 
and  meant  the  reverse.  In  Numb.  22.  20,  "  Rise  up,  and  go  "  ap- 
pears from  ver.  12.  32,  to  imply  "  If,  after  all  I  have  told  you,  your 
heart  is  set  on  violating  my  command,  do  it  at  your  own  risk." 
The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  may  be  seen  in  i  Kings  j8.  27: 
Judg.  10.  14:  Mark  7.  9:  i  Ck>r.  4.  8. 

288.  The  general  reasoning  of  the  various  passages  of 
In  reasoning  ScriptuTo  is,  commonly,  sufficiently  plain  to  indi- 
of  Scripture,  cate  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed.  Great 
and  particles  attention,  however,  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of 
important,  parentheses  and  of  particles ;  the  particles  con- 
necting different  branches  of  a  sentence,  or  argument,  toge- 
ther, and  the  parentheses  withdrawing  from  the  direct  line  of 
argument  the  words  which  are  included  in  them.    The  latter 
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intemipt  the  grammatioal  construction  of  the  sentence,  and 
fta  former  perfect^  or  complete  it. 
ify  When  the  parenthesis  is  shorty  it  creates  no  difficolty, 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  interrupt  the  reasoning, 
as  in  FhiL  3.  18, 19 :  Acts  1. 15.  When  it  is  long, 
it  aeems  to  embarrass  the  argument^  and  often  ends  in  the 
lepetition  of  the  words  of  the  preceding  clause.  Eph.  3.  2  to 
4. 1  (first  dause)  is  all  in  parentbesLs ;  so  in  PhiL  i.  27  to 
2, 16,  and,  perhaps,  3.  a  to  3.  14.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  casee^  *^  therefore  "  is  an  evidence  of  the  end  of  the  paren- 


THiO  parenthesis  is  often  indicated  in  the  argumentatiye  parts  of 
Scriptnie,  by  the  use  of  the  word  ''for:"  as  in  Bom.  2.  11-16,  or 
13-16:  2  Cor.  6.  2:  Eph.  a.  14-18. 

aj^  Attention  to  particles  is  often  important. 

Then,  for  example,  is  often  emphatic;  sometimes  as 
an  adverb  of  time,  as  in  Mai.  3.  4,  and  16.  And  again 
in  I  ThesB.  4.  16,  "The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then,  we 
ilddi  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
b  the  clouds."  It  is  not  said  here,  that  the  dead  in  Christ  rise  be- 
fon  the  rest  of  the  dead,  but  that  the  dead  rise  before  the  living 
ate  changed.  But  it  is  much  oftener  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
therefore.  Tbebepobe,  itself  generally  expresses  an  inference  or 
ooodosion  fiK>m  what  precedes:  but  it  sometimes  indicates  that  the 
anteace  has  been  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis,  or  is  repeated:  and 
DsaoB  "As  I  before  said,"  or  "  to  resume."  Matt.  7.  24,  (see  ver. 
3i):  I  Cor.  8.  4,  (see  ver.  i):  Mark  3.  31,  (see  ver.  21):  John  6. 24, 
(aeeyer.  22):  Gal.  3.  5,  (see  ver.  2).  Through,  means  sometimes 
"by  means  of:"  as  in  John  15.  3.  "  Through  the  word  I  have 
■poken  imto  you:"  and  sometimes  "  for  the  sake  of,"  Bom.  5.  i ;  or 
"in  the  midst  of,"  as  in  Gal.  4.  13.  Now,  is  sometimes  an  adverb 
of  time:  sometimes  it  means  "  as  the  case  is,"  contrasting  an 
tctnal  with  a  supposable  one,  John  18.  36,  where  ''then"  means 
"in  that  case,"  and  asserts  the  consequence;  Luke  19.  42;  Heb. 
8. 6,  (yer.  4.)  "  Bathbb"  means  **  on  the  contrary,"  Bom.  11. 
n:  13. 19 :  'Eph.  5. 11.  The  comparison  implied  in  the  modem  use 
of  the  word  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  "  and  not."    See  §  2  77  (c). 

api.  The  connection  is  sometimes  obscured  t|^ugh  the 
Oihtrwnroes  ^M®  ^f  a  covert  dialogue ;  objections,  responses, 
Jjacuity    nud  replies  not  being  distinctly  marked. 

See  Bom.  3. 4,  etc.,  where  we  have  a  dialogue  between 
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the  apostle  and  an  objector.    Isa.  52.  13:  53,  54,  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Gk>d,  the  prophet,  and  the  Jews. 
Psa.  20.  15 :  24.  104,  are  responsiye. 

The  abruptness  of  transition  in  historical  narrative,  and 
especially  in  prophecy,  creates  difficulty.  Different^  and 
often  distant  events  are  joined  in  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
paragraph. 

Frequently  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  feict,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  an  argument  is  omitted,  or  a  premise  is  suppressed, 
or  an  objection  is  answered,  without  our  being  told  what  the 
objection  is. 

The  E^Hstle  to  the  BomanB  fmnishes  examples  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties.   Rom.  3.  22-24:  8.  17,  18:  9.  6:  chapters  3  and  4. 

292.  Attention  to  the  context  is  of  great  moment  in  ascer- 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  language  of 
pUed  to  inter-  Scripture,  and  in  determining  whether  the  language 
pret  figures.  ^  figurative  or  literal  That  the  expressions  are 
figurative  is  sometimes  stated  or  implied,  and  then  the  mean* 
ing  is  appended.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the 
general  argument  or  allusions  of  the  passage. 

In  I  Pet.  3.  21,  the  baptism  which  saves  us  is  defined.  It  is  ''not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  Qod"  "  To  bear  one's  sin,"  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, meaning  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  it.  Hence  the 
synonymous  expressions  to  be  cu^  ojf,  and  to  die,  are  connected  with 
it,  Exod.  28.  43:  Lev.  19.  8. 

In  Hosea  4.  12,  and  elsewhere,  (especially  in  Ez^el,)  a  spirit  of 
lasciviousness  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  Israelites  astray;  but  then 
it  is  immediately  added,  '/They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills;"  to  show  that  it  is 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  of  which  the  prophet  is  speaking. 

When  Christ  said  "  He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me/' 
John  6.57,  the  Jews  misunderstood  his  meaning,  but  he  had  him- 
self already  explained  it:  for  in  the  same  discourse,  he  had  repeated 
the  truth  in  literal  terms,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  This  text  is  imderstood  literally,  by  most  Boman 
Catholic  writers;  though  our  Lord  expressly  gave  it  this  figurative 
interpretation;  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  to  which  they  sup- 
pose it  to  refer,  had  not  then  been  instituted,  and  was  entirely 
imknown  to  His  hearers. 

In  Matt.  26.  28,  Christ  calls  the  wine  Ins  blood:  and  again,  in 
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TV.  29,  he  calla  the  same  cup  the  firuit  of  the  yine:  implying,  that 

Vnfiist  expreoion  was  figurative.    The  expression  in  i  Cor.  3.  15, 

«  He  himself  shall  be  Baved,  yet  so  as  by  fire/'  ii  the  passage  in 

Boriptore  generally  quoted  in  fityour  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  pur- 

gdory.     Attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  the  whole  is 

ftgotative.    The  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  man  may  build  on  the 

fooBdation,  are  expressions  confessedly  figurative.    The  foundation 

itttlf  is  figurative,  and  means  Christ;  and  the  expression  "  so  as  by 

fin,"  must  be  undentood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  the  general 

ngnment  of  the  passage. 

Similarly  figunitive  expressions  may  be  seen  in  i  Cor.  5.8:  Matt. 
16.  6,  13.  See  also  Isa.  51.  i:  Eph.  5.  p,  where  the  union  of 
Cbiist  and  his  church  (and  not  marriage,)  is  spoken  of  as  the 
JDystery. 

393.  When  the  words,  the  connection  of  the  sentence,  and 
fterflinde  the  context^  fiftil  in  removing  aU  ambiguity,  or  in 
H^^^S^  giving  the  fbll  meaning  of  the  writer,  it  is  then 
*<¥••  neoessaiy  that  we  look  at  the  scope  or  design  of 
the  book  itself  or  of  some  large  section,  in  which  the  words 
and  expressions  occur.  The  last  preceding  rule  touches  this ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  rules  of  interpretation  glide  by  degrees 
into  one  another. 

394.  Sometimes  the  scope  of  a  section,  or  of  the  book  itself, 

is  mentioned. 

Scope  some- 

^^"■»*         In  Bom.  3.  38,  for  example,  St.  Paul  tells  us  the 
conclusion,  to  which  his  reasonings,  up  to  that  point, 
had  brou^t  him:  namely,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law. 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  are 
stated,  the  first  doctrinal,  in  1.  11,  12,  that  the  QentUes  were  no 
longer  aliens;  the  second  practical,  in  4.  1-3,  exhorting  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  exercise  tl^e  spirit  and  temper  which  become  their  new 
rdation.  Subordinate  conclusions  are  expressed  in  3. 13 :  4.  17,  25 : 
5.  I,  7:  6.  13,  14:  where  the  words  "therefore"  or  "wherefore," 
generally  indicate  the  result  of  each  successive  argument. 

The  deugn  of  the  Proverbs  is  told  us  in  i.  1*4,  6;  of  the  Qoepels 
PiotatM.  ui  John  20.  31;  of  the  Bible  itself  in  Rom.  15.  4: 
TbeBQtte.      2  Tim.  3.  16,  17. 

395.  Hie  design  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  written. 

The  90th  Psalm  wbjb  probably  written  by  Moses,  at 
the  oocMkm.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  children  of  Israel  to 

^^'^^^         wander  in  the  wilderness.    The  scope  of  Psa.  18.  34*  S* 
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5 1.  Ib  illustrated  by  their  inscriptioiis.  The  pBalms  which  are  headed 
"Songs  of  Degrees/'  120-134.  were  written  for  the  Jews,  to  be  sung 
during  their  ftTiimA.!  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  Many  of  the  yerses 
will  be  seen  to  have  additional  meaning  from  the  knowledge  of  this 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colosnans,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Gakftians, 
Ep.  Golos-  ^^re  all  written  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Bians,  Ep.  the  gospel,  and  to  answer  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
^r^diT'  Judaizing  teachers  of  the  church.  Many  expressions 
tiaos.  -vTill  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  and  especially  to  the  15th  chapter;  where  we  haye  th« 
history  of  the  whole  question,  which  these  epistles  discuss. 

296.  The  great  means,  however,  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
gpjj^  of  the  scope  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  or 
tberedfrom  of  particular  passages,  is  the  repeated  and  con- 
^^of  tinuous  study  of  the  books  themselves.  When 
Scripture.  qj^qq  ^^is  knowledge  is  gained,  it  will  throw  great 
light  on  particular  expressions,  and  illustrate  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  a  way  both  instructive  and  surprising. 

To  Tinderstand  the  precept  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  19.  17.  "If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments,*'  we  look 
^  ^'  to  the  scope.  An  hiquirer  proud  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, asks  what  he  must  do  to  obtain  eternal  life,  and  our  Lord  refers 
him  to  the  law,  to  rebuke  and  humble  him. 

The  subjects  of  the  predictions,  Isa.  1-39,  are  generally  indicated. 
The  subjects  of  subsequent  chapters,  are  less  marked,  and  the  con- 
nection can  be  traced  only  by  repeated  perusal.  When  traced,  it 
throws  light  upon  the  meaning.  Chapters  5 1-55,  for  example,  form 
one  prophecy;  51.  1-8,  containing  an  earnest  thrice-repeated  appeal 
to  the  people  to  hear,  verses  i,  4,  7 :  5 1.  9-5  3. 1 2,  contains  an  earnest 
appeal  to  Gtod  and  to  Zion;  verses  9,  17:  52.  i:  52.  13-53.  12,  isa 
glorious  description  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  forms  the 
centre  of  the  prophecy;  54.  describes  the  results  of  his  work  on  the 
destiny  of  the  church;  and  55.  on  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

297.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  imme- 
Scope  of  pas-  ^^  scope  of  the  passage,  or  the  general  scope  of 
sage  and  of     the  book,  is  to  be  regarded. 

book  aome- 

times  dif-  In  Luke  15.  for  example,  there  are  several  parables 

addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  complained  thai  our 

Lord  received,  sinners:  and  among  those  parables,  is  that  of  the 

prodigal  son.    It  is  certain  that  the  scope  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Luke,  it 

to  exhibit  and  recommend  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles :  and  the 

question  arises,  who  is  meant  by  the  elder  son,  and  .who,  by  the 
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yoonger  ?    Some  say,  the  Pharisee  and  the  siniier;  others  say,  the 
Jew  and  the  Qentile.    The  first  interpretation  is  sanctioned  by  the 
wope  of  the  context;  and  the  second^  by  the  general  scope  of  the 
QospeL    It  will  be  seen  that  both  interpretations  are  consistent  and 
probable.    A  due  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  parables  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  ''rest"  (or  the  keeping  of  a 
nBi  or  sabbath,  as  it  may  be  translated,)  spoken  of  in  Heb.  4.  refers 
to  the  literal  sabbath,  to  heaven,  or  to  the  peace  which  the  gospel 
ItringB,  ending  however  in  eternal  life:  a  question  that  can  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  argument.    Comp.  verses  3,  9,  10. 

In  the  same  Epistle,  the  description  of  Melchisedec  as  without 
deaoent,  has  created  some  difficulty.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
tbtt  the  apostle  is  comparing  his  priesthood  with  that  of  ChriBt; 
md  it  is  said,  that  both  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  equally 
without  succession;  and  so  differ  from  that  of  Aaron.  The  limited, 
md  not  the  universal  meaning  of  the  words,  is  therefore  the  only 
one  required  by  the  argument. 

hi  the  same  way,  if  we  need  further  light  on  the  apparent  contra- 
Q,^,!,^  diction  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  we  look  at  the 
tftheaoope  scope  of  their  Epistles.  That  to  the  Romans  is  designed  to 
njj^^ap.  prove,  that  by  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  law, 
pmntooa-  no  man  is  justified,  because  his  obedience  is  imperfect. 
^^^  The  object  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  is  to  prove,  that  no 
on  can  be  justified  by  a  faith  which  does  not  tend  to  holiness.  If 
these  designs  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  apparent 
ooBtndictions  cease.  The  object  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John  is  de- 
fined in  chi^.  2,  I,  as  similar  to  the  object  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
The  scope  of  the  Romans,  as  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  Gra- 
ItiiaDB,  explains  an  apparent  contradiction  between  these  Epistles. 
In  the  one,  the  observance  of  days  is  allowed,  Rom.  14.  5.  In  the 
other,  it  is  forbidden,  Qal.  4.  10,  11.  The  permission  is  given  to 
^«viA  converts  who  had  a  tender  conscientious  scruple  about  setting 
*>dethe  precepts  of  the  law  in  which  they  had  been  trained.  The 
Prohibition  is  addressed  to  Qentile  converts,  who  supposed  that  the 
QOQ  could  not  save  them,  but  through  circumcision.  Their  ob- 
Mrviace  of  days  was  owing  to  that  feeling,  and  therefore  con- 
demned. 

398.  The  most  comprehefLsive  rule  of  interpretation  yet 
fltti«ie:  remains.  Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture ; 
3[^  "things  spiritual  with  spiritual,"  i  Cor.  2.  13.  It 
gjjrf  is  by  the  observance  of  this  rule  alone  that  we 
^*^      become  sure  of  the  true  meaning  of  particular 
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passages;  and,  above  aQ,  it  is  by  this  rule  alone  thai  we 
ascertain  the  doctrines  of  Scriptore  on'questions  of  fidth  and 
practice.  A  Scripture  truth  is  reaQj  the  consistent  explana- 
tion of  all  that  Scripture  teaches  in  reference  to  the  question 
examined ;  and  a  Scripture  duty  is  the  consistent  explanation 
of  all  the  precepts  of  Scripture  on  the  duty  examined.  It  is 
in  studying  the  Scripture  as  in  studying  the  works  of  God. 
We  first  examine  each  &ct  or  phenomenon,  and  ascertain  it^ 
meaning ;  and  th^i  classify  it  with  other  similar  £Acts,  and 
attempt  to  explain  the  whole.  Such  explanation  is  called  a 
general  law. 

299.  The  importance  of  studying  Scripture  in  this  way  is 
imDortaa  strikingly  manifest  from  the  mistakes  of  the  Jews. 
of  this  coin-  «  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law**  (said  they)  "  that 
'*^°*  Christ  abideth  for  ever,"  Isa.  9.  7 :  Dan.  7.  14, 
"  and  how  sayest  thou  The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up  V* 
The  everlasting  duration  of  his  kingdom  was  often  foretold ; 
but  that  he  should  be  lifted  up  and  cut  off,  though  not  for 
himself  had  been  foretold  too,  Isa.  53. :  Dan.  9.  26,  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  would  have  removed  the  ground  of 
their  objections. 

300.  (i).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  wobds  of  Scripture 
FaiaUeiism  ynih  one  another,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
of  words.       their  meaning. 

David,  for  example,  is  called  in  i  Sam.  13.  14,  and  in  Act»  13.  72, 
**  a  man  after  Qod's  own  heart:"  and  the  question  has  been  asked, 
whether  this  expression  is  meant  to  exhibit  David  as  a  model  of 
perfection.  On  referring  to  i  Sam.  2,  35,  however,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  phrase  is  again  used,  "  1  will  raise  me  up  a  fidthfol  priest, 
who  shall  do  accordmg  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart:"  and  tiiis 
suggests  the  primary  meaning;  namely,  that  David,  eepedaUy  in 
his  public  offidal  conduct,  should  fulfil  the  Diyine  will,  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  laws  which  Qod  had  enjoined. 

From  the  Psalms  and  history,  we  gather  that  David  was  also  an 
eminently  devout  man,  but  it  was  in  reference  to  his  kingly  (^00, 
primarily,  that  this  description  was  given;  however  applicable  it 
may  also  be  to  the  general  spirit  of  piety  which  David  evinced,  and 
to  the  unfeigned  penitence  which  he  mamfbsted  after  having  been 
betrayed  into  sin. 

In  reading  Qal.  3.  37,  we  find  the  expression  "  As  many  aa  hasm 

been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ:"  and  we 

*  turn  to  Rom.  13.  14;  and  there  find,  that  to  put  on 
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it,  is  opposed  to  xnakiiig  proviBion  for  the  flesh;  and  then  again 
»1.  3.  10,  where  the  same  phrase  of  ''putting  on"  the  new  man, 
iea  renewal  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  the  Bedeemer, 
,  139)  kindnees,  humbleness,  meekness,  and,  above  all,  charity, 
boxid  of  perfeotness.  In  Qal.  6.  17,  the  apostle  says,  "  From 
ioforth,  let  no  man  trouble  me,"  (by  such  calumnies,  as  if  I 
)  a  friend  of  the  ceremonial  law);  **  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
ks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  We  turn  to  1  Cor.  4.  10,  where  we  find 
lular  phrase,  "  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
3b:"  and,  turning  again  to  1  Cor.  11.  23-27,  we  gather  that  those 
ks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  were  simply  the  scars  of  his  sufferiugs  for 
ist;  not  (as  some  interpreting  the  passage  literally  have  sup- 
sd,)  the  maiks  or  stigmata  of  the  cross. 

rbe  comparison  of  the  words  of  Scripture  is  often  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture  truth, 
especially  in  reference  to  proper  names. 

In  Psa.  to6,  for  example,  it  is  said,  **  They  make  a 
IfinHoBEB:*'  «'.  0.,  as  appears  from  Ezod^  32,  in  the  very  place 
wn  God  had  taken  them  into  covenant,  and  immediately  after 
sybsd  pledged  themselves  to  renoimce  all  idolatry, 
fai  Kumb.  33.  24,  we  have  an  account  of  the  character  of  Balaam  : 
dhiB  position  as  a  prophet  makes  us  question  at  first  whether  be 
Mnot  a  good  man,  though  grievously  mistaken.  On  turning  to 
M  Kew  Testament,  however,  we  find  the  question  decided.  The 
iQtUe  Peter  tells  us  that  covetousness  was  his  snare.  The 
pwile  Jude  classes  him  with  Cain  and  Corah:  and  in  Rev.  2.  14, 
vne  told  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Balak  threw  a  tempta- 
m  in  the  way  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  caused  the  destruc- 
on  of  23,000  of  them  in  one  day. 

9>i.  A  dose  attention  to  Scripture  will  show  that  there  are 
•Wiwai.  **  ^®*^  three  kinds  of  verbal  parallels.  First, 
Mm  of  where  tiie  same  thing  is  said  in  the  same  words, 
"**^*^  as  Ex.  20.  a-17  :  Deut.  5.  6-18 :  Psa.  14. :  53. :  Isa. 
•  >4:  and  Micah  4.  I-3.  Here  one  passage  may  be  used  to 
lore  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  or  the  occasion  or  application 
f  the  passage  may  throw  light  on  the  passage  itself.  Isa.  6. 
1 10^  is  referred  to,  for  example,  six  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
MBt^  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  will  illustrate  the 
St  Secondly,  where  the  same  facts  are  narrated  in  similar 
Dd  Bome  identical  words,  as  in  Exod.,  Ley.,  and  Deut. ;  Sam., 
JDgB,  and  Chron. ;  and  in  the  Gospels.    In  tliis  case,  plain 
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expressions  illustrate  difficult  ones.  One  passage  explains  or 
modifies  the  other,  as  in  Matt.  2.  i,  and  Luke  2.  1-4.  Thirdly 
where  the  words  or  idioms  are  used  in  different  connections ; 
**  sound  doctrine,"  for  example,  is  an  expression  used  in 
I  Tim.  I.  10 :  6.  3 :  2  Tim.  i.  13 :  4.  3  :  Tit.  1.9:  2.  i,  2,  8 : 
and  from  a  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  means, 
the  grand  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  opposed  to  sub- 
tlety, and  as  sanctifying  in  their  influence.  In  reference  to 
such  cases,  the  signification  of  words,  in  a  passage  where  it 
is  fixed  by  the  connection,  should  be  apphed  to  interpret 
passages  where  there  is  nothing  that  can  fix  it.  In  Rom.  7. 
18,  the  word  "flesh'*  means  a  natural  unholy  state,  as  is 
ascertained  from  chap.  8.  8,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  phrases  employed,  though  in  themselves 
alike,  are  used  in  altogether  different  senses,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  John  i.  21:  Matt.  11.  14:  John  5.  31: 
8.  14 :  Acts  9.  7  :  22.  9  :  Luke  i.  33  :  i  Cor.  15.  24. 

Apparently  different  expressions  are  thus  harmonized. 
God's  offer,  for  example,  of  seven  years*  famine,  2  Sam.  24. 13, 
includes  the  three  preceding  years  during  which  that  calamity 
had  continued,  2  Sam.  21.  i.  In  i  Chron.  21.  11,  12,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  preceding  famine,  and  the  offer  is  there- 
fore of  three  years  only.    So  2  Sam.  24.  24 :  i  Chron.  21.  25. 

302.  In  considering  verbal  parallelisms,  two  general  rules 
Cautions  in  *^®  important.  Ascertain,  first,  the  sense  which 
using  verbal  the  words  to  be  examined  bear  in  other  parts  of 
P"*^®  •  the  same  author,  and  then  in  other  writings  of  the 
same  date,  and  then  throughout  the  Bible.  The  meaning  of 
words  often  changes;  and  all  writers  do  not  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  And,  secondly,  no  meaning  can  be 
admitted  from  an  apparently  parallel  passage,  if  that  meaning 
is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  or  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
author.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians, 
for  example,  "  works,**  when  used  alone,  means  the  opposite 
of  faith,  namely,  the  performance  of  legal  duties  as  the 
ground  of  salvation.  In  James,  the  expression  always  means 
the  obedience  and  hohness  which  flow  from  futh.  In  tiie 
one  case,  works  are  inconsistent  with  salvation ;  in  the  other, 
they  are  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
one  by  the  other.  So,  in  John  i.  i,  the  term  "word"  cannot 
bo  explained  by  2  Tim.  4.  2,  where  the  same  term  is  em* 
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>loyed,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  "word"  means  the 
gospel, in  Timothy,  but  that  meaning  cannot  be  applied  to 
tihe  passages  in  John,  so  as  to  give  any  consistent  sense  to 
the  context. 

303.  (2).  Sometimes  we  compare  the  facts  or  doctrines  of 
Fmoettsm  Scripture  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  view  of 
«fWeM.  Scripture  truth.  This  is  the  parallelism  of  ideas, 
and  not  of  words  only. 

If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  know  whether, 'in  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  cap  is  to  be  received  hy  all  the  Mthful,  or  only  by  the  priest, 
ire  torn  to  Matt.  26.  27,  and  we  find  the  command,  "Drink  ye  all 
of  it."  And,  if  it  be  asked  whether  ''  all "  means  the  apostles  only, 
or  all  in  its  most  comprehensiye  sense,  we  turn  to  i  Cor.  11.  28, 
there  the  same  topic  is  treated  of.  There  we  find  that  in  each  case 
(six  in  all)  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  are 
nsationed  together,  and  enjoined  on  all  Christians  indifferently. 
The  charge  given  to  all  is,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself;  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup." 

If  we  are  investigating  the  meaning  of  Matt.  16.  18,  "  Thou  art 
Feter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  and  desire  to 
how  its  meaning,  we  turn  to  i  Cor.  3.  11,  and  find  that  the  only 
foundation  of  the  church  is  Christ.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  of 
heing  the  foundation  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  to  rest, 
the  passage  in  one  sense  of  it  is  at  variance  with  other  parts  of 
fiaipture.  We  turn,  again,  to  Acts  2.  41,  and  to  Acts  10:  15.  7, 
od  find  that  Peter's  preaching  was  the  means  of  the  first  conver- 
Bona,  both  among  Jews  and  QentUes.  His  labours,  therefore,  com- 
neooed  the  building,  and  in  this  sense  he  might  be  the  foundation 
of  the  church.  Or  the  statement  may  refer  to  Peter's  confession,  as 
^Qgostine  and  Luther  held,  and  then  the  parallel  passages  are 
Q^L  1. 16:  John  6.  51:  I  John  3.  23:  4.  2,  3. 

The  most  important  rule  in  reference  to  this  order  of 
Wbtttaob-  parallelism  is,  that  a  passage  in  which  an  idea  is 
SJJJ^JJJ^ .  expressed  briefly  or  obscurely  is  explained  by 
^*hatis  those  in  which  it  is  fully  or  clearly  revealed ;  and 
that  difi&cult  and  figurative  expressions  are  ex- 
ited by  such  as  are  proper  and  obvious. 

'^  doctrine  of  justification  by  fedth,  for  example,  is  explained 
^y  in  PhiL  3. 9,  and  fully  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Qilates. 

"A  new  creature"  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  in  Qal.  6.  15, 
vtdisezplaiDrMi  in  chap.  5.  6,  and  in  i  Cor.  7.'  19. 
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The  charity  spoken  of  in  i  Pet.  4.  8  ia  "  brotherly  love/*  and  it 
is  said  to  cover  **  a  multitude  of  sins ;"  not  because  it  extinguishes 
them  and  so  justifies  the  sinner,  but  (as  shown  in  Prov.  10.  12) 
because  it  quenches  contention  and  strife. 

304.  When  any  passage  is  explained  by  a  reference,  not  to 
ParaUeiism  any  One  or  more  texts,  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
anid^yof  geiieral  tenor  of  Scripture,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
faith.  interpreted  according  to  the  analogy,  or  bulb 

OF  FAITH.  We  have  examples  of  this  kind  of  reference  in 
Gal.  5.  14,  and  again  in  i  Cor.  15.  3-11,  where  the  apostle 
states  the  facts  and  doctrines  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  other 
facts  and  doctrines  from  them. 

This  analogy  of  faith  is  called  in  the  Bible,  ''the  Scrip- 
Meaning  of  tures,"  I  Cor.  15.  3,  4 ;  "all  the  law,"  as  in  Gkd.  5. 
tWs  tenn.  j^  .  ^^^1  "the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,"  Acts  3. 
18.  ''The  analogy  of  faith"  is  the  expression  used  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  12.  6,  where  he  exhorts  those  ¥^0 
expound  the  Scriptures  (or  prophesy)  to  do  it  according  to 
the  proportion  or  analogy,  the  measure  or  rule  of  faith. 

The  expression  ther^ore  is  identical  with  ''the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture ;"  and  the  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon 
it  is  taken  &om  all  the  texts  relating  to  one  subject^  when 
impartially  compared;  the  expressions  of  each  being  re- 
stricted by  those  of  the  rest,  and  the  whole  explained  in 
mutual  consistency. 

(i).  God  is  set  forth  in  Scripture,  for  example,  as  a  Spirit^ 

^^  omniscient,  and  holy,  and  supreme.    All  passages^ 

therefore,  which  seem  to  represent  Him  as  material, 

local,  limited  in  knowledge,  in  power,  or  in  righteousness,  are 

to  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  these  revealed  truths. 

(2).  K,  agaiii,  any  expositor  were  to  explain  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  justification  by  &ith  as  if  it  freed 
us  from  obligations  to  holiness,  such  an  interpretation  must 
be  rejected,  because  it  counteracts  the  main  design  and. 
spirit  of  the  gospel, 

(3).  In  Prov.  16. 4,  it  is  said, "  The  liord  has  made  all  things 
for  himself :  yea^  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  The 
idea  that  the  wicked  were  created  that  they  might  be  eon* 
demned,  which  some  have  founded  upon  this  passage^  is 
inconsistent  with  innumerable  parts  of  Scripture  (Pisa.  145. 9 : 
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Enk.  ifi.  23 :  2  Pet.  3.  9).  The  meaning  therefore  is,  as  de- 
ienmned  hj  the  analogy  of  &ith,  that  all  evil  shall  contribute 
to  ihe  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his 
adorable  designs. 

395.  It  is  tims  that  philosophy  interprets  natural  appear- 
GeaeDaiawB  ^^Qces.  When  once  a  general  law  is  established, 
gtw^  particular  fects  are  placed  under  it>  and  any  ap- 
Htoni  peaiance  that  seems  contradictory  is  specially 
i**'***'^'  examined;  and  of  two  explanations  of  the  ap- 
parent anomaly,  that  one  is  selected  which  harmonizes  best 
with  the  general  law. 

306.  The  use  of  the  parallel  passages  of  Scripture  in  deter- 
hiineiisms  mining  whether  language  is  figurative  or  literal  is 
{^^^  of  great  moment.  God,  for  example,  often  repre- 
£>*oipi^  sents  himself  as  giving  men  to  drink  of  a  cup 
^vfakh  he  holds  in  his  hand :  they  take  it,  and  £Edl  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  foarM  intoxication.  The  figure  is  used 
with  much  brevity,  and  without  explanation,  in  some  of  the 
prophets.*  In  Isa.  51.  17*93,  it  is  fully  explained,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  image  beoomes  clear.  The  intoxication  is 
dflBolation  and  helplessness,  more  than  can  be  borne ;  and 
the  cap  is  the  fury  (or  righteous  indignation)  of  Jehovah. 

In  reading  Acts  2.  21,  we  find  it  said,  that "  whosoever  shall 

call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ;**  and  the  question 

iD&y  be  asked.  What  is  meant  by  calling  upon  the  name  of 

the  Lord  1    Matthew  tells  us,  that  "  not  every  one  that  saith 

Lord !  Lord !  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  so 

that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  and 

restricted  sense.    On  referring  to  %om.  10.  11-14,  and  i  Cor. 

1. 1,  we  find  that  this  language,  which  is  quoted  from  the 

prophet  Joel,  implied  an  admission  of  the  Messiahship  of 

CbAsty  and  reliance  on  the  doctrines  which  he  revealed. 

307.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  figurative  meaning  of  a 
^^^  word  has  generally  some  reference  to  its  literal 
toEeappUed  meaning, it  must  not  be  supposed  to  include  in 
***  ^'  the  figurative  use  all  that  is  included  in  the  literal ; 
similitiide  in  some  one  respect,  or  more,  being  sufficient  to 
justify  the  metaphor. 

Christ  calls  his  disdples  his  sheep,  and  the  points  of  com- 
parison are,  clearly,  his  affection  for  them,  his  care  over  them, 
and  their  confidence  and  attachment  to  him.    Common  sense 

*  Nahuin  j,  ii:  Hah  t,  iS:  Psa.  75.  8,  etc.  jfl 
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discovers  and  limits  the  application  of  the  terms.  Christ 
himself  is  called,  with  smaller  Hmits,  the  Lamb,  with  special 
relation  to  his  character  and  sacrifice.  So  sin  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  debt ;  atonement,  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  par- 
don, the  forgiveness  of  a  debt.  But  we  must  not  hold  these 
terms  so  rigidly  as  to  maintain  that,  because  Christ  died 
for  man's  sin,  therefore  all  will  be  finally  saved ;  or  that, 
because  he  has  obeyed  the  law,  therefore  sinners  are  free  to 
live  in  sin.  Men  are  dead  in  sin,  but  not  so  dead  as  to  be 
free  from  the  duty  of  repentance ;  nor  are  they  guiltless  if 
they  disregard  the  Divine  call  These  principles  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  when  appHed  to  passages  which  contain 
figures  founded  upon  material  objects.  They  are  even  more 
important,  though  less  easy,  when  apphed  to  passages  which 
contain  figures  taken  &om  human  nature  or  common  life. 
More  errors,  probably,  have  arisen  from  pushing  analogical 
expressions  to  an  extreme  than  &om  any  other  single  cause ; 
and  against  this  tendency  the  sober,  earnest  student  of  the 
Bible  needs  to  be  specially  upon  his  guard. 

308.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  any  passage  of 
Summary  of  Scripture,  whether  the  words  be  employed  figu- 
these  rules,  ratively  or  hterally,  we  must  ask  the  following 
questions :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ?  If  they  have 
but  one  meaning,  that  is  the  sense.  If  they  have  several,  we 
then  ask.  Which  of  those  meanings  is  required  by  other  parts 
of  the  sentence  ]  If  two  or  more  meanings  remain,  then, 
What  is  the  meaning  required  by  the  context^  so  as  to  make 
a  consistent  sense  of  the  whole?  I^  still,  more  than  one 
meaning  remains,  What  then  is  required  by  the  general 
scope  1  And,  if  this  question  fail  to  eUcit  but  one  reply. 
What  then  is  required  by  other  passages  of  Scripture  ?  I^  in 
answer  to  all  these  questions,  it  is  found  that  more  than  one 
meaning  may  still  be  given  to  the  passage,  then  both  inter- 
pretations are  true ;  and  we  must  fix  on  the  one  which  best 
fulfils  most  of  the  conditions,  or  must  look  elsewhere  for 
some  further  guide. 

309.  It  is  important  to  observe  that^  whether  the  language 
These  rules  we  examine  be  figurative  or  literal,  and  whether  it 
interpreting  l>©  ^sed  in  history  or  in  prophecy — ^in  allegory  or 
au 'arts'f^  in  plain  discourse — ^these  rules  are  equally  appli- 
Scriptnre.  cible.  There  is  not  one  rule  for  tropes^  and 
another  for  words  in  their  proper  sense ;  nor  is  there  one 
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rule  for  interpretmg  the  words  of  the  parables  of  Scripture, 

and  another  for  interpreting  the  words   of  its  historical 

statements.     It  is  true  that  in  history  or  narrative  we 

expect  to  find  words  used  in  their  literal  sense;  while  in 

poetry  or  aU^ory  the  figurative  may  be  expected  to  pre- 

doDoinate.   We  apply,  however,  the  same  rules,  needing  some, 

indeed,  more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  but  stiU  taking 

the  sense  which  the  words  express,  as  that  sense  is  defined 

and  limited  (if  it  be  so)  by  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  by  the 

cmtext^  by  the  scope  of  the  writer,  and  by  other  parts  of  the 

Bible. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  observe  that  these  rules  are 
And  or  com-  required  not  only  in  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in 
^'^^^  interpreting  all  language  that  is  used  in  the  inter- 
oourse  of  life. 

Sec.  4.  Of  the  Utility  wad  Application  of  Rules  in 

Interpretation. 

I  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that^  underneath  the 
\  nks  of  interpretation  which  we  have  given,  there  are  some 
gsoeral  principles  common  to  all  language,  which  regulate  the 
implication  of  thero.  Those  principles  it  is  important  to 
state,  as  they  both  justify  the  rules  we  have  given  and  aid 
^  in  applying  them. 

310.  To  perceive  the  meaning  of  most  parts  of  the  Bible 
jijjj^  which  teach  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel, 
fprntOj  it  is  9nly  necessary  to  know  the  subject  and  the 
language  employed.  If  the  Bible  be  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  we  imderstand  what  the  topic  is  of  which  it 
treats,  the  meaning  will  generally  be  plain.  No  instance  can 
^  given  in  Scripture  of  an  obscure  passage,  concerning  which 
&maQ  may  rationally  suppose  that  there  is  any  doctrinal 
truth  contained  in  it^  which  is  not  elsewhere  explained. 
The  great  advantage  of  rules  of  interpretation  is  not  to 

U»e  of  rales.  ^^^^^'^  *^®  meaning  of  plain  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  such  as  are 
Mabiguous  or  obscure. 

Yet,  as  on  many  points  of  importance  we  need  to  compare 
Scripture,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  prove  its  meaning,  and  as 
such  comparison  is  itself  part  of  our  discipline,  promotes  our 

I  3 
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holiness,  and  is  adapted  to  unfold  the  treasures  of  Divine 
truth,  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  humblest  Christian 
should  understand  these  rules,  and  apply  them.  Beyelation 
is  to  be  the  study  of  our  hves,  and  it  is  plainly  the  will  of 
God,  that  all  the  resources  of  learning,  industry,  and  prayer, 
should  be  employed  in  the  search. 

So  dependent  is  man  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
A  devoat  will,  upon  the  motive  and  temper  of  his  inquiries, 
spirit,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  a  prayer- 

ful and  himible  Christian  with  few  advantages,  will  often  gain 
a  more  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
than  one  of  higher  mental  attainments,  but  of  feeble  piety. 
The  exercise  of  a  teachable  and  prayerful  spirit,  therefore,  is 
among  the  most  important  principles  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  Scripture  is  not 
True  mean-  every  sense  which  the  words  will  bear,  nor  is  it 
ing  of  words,  every  sense  which  is  true  in  itself  but  that  which 
is  intended  by  the  inspired  writers,  or  in  some  cases  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  imperfectly  understood  by  the  writers 
themselves. 

The  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  determined  by  the  words : 
a  true  knowledge  of.  the  words  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  sense. 

The  meaning  of  words  is  fixed  by  the  usage  of  language. 
Fixed  by  Usage  must  be  ascertained  whenever  possible  from 
'**"«®'  Scripture  itself. 

The  words  of  Scripture  must  be  taken  in  their  common 
Comxuon  meaning,  imless  such  meaning  is  shown  to  be  in- 
meauiiig  to  consistent  with  other  words  in  the  sentence,  with 
^  ^"^®"***'  the  ai^gument  or  context,  or  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

Of  two  meanings,  that  one  is  genera%  to  be  prefl^rred, 
which  was  most  obvious  to  the  comprehension  of  the  hearers 
or  original  readers  of  the  inspired  passage,  allowing  for  those 
figurative  expressions  which  were  so  fkmiliar  as  to  be  no.  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule. 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  xnust 
Meaning  alw»7»  agwe  with  the  context.  When  the  corn- 
must  agree  mon  meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the  context 
mui  context,  j^  jqu^i  be  abandoned,  and  such  other  meaning 
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adopted  as  fulfils  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  pas- 
aage^  and  can  be  piroved  to  be  sanctioned  by  usage,  either  in 
oommon  writers,  or  in  the  Bible. 

The  scope  of  a  passage^  or  the  reasoning  of  the  writer, 
Soope  weM  cfui  be  emplojed  to  determine,  which  of  two  senses 
ibmSf^  ^^  is  to  be  adopted  only,  as  the  scope  or  reasoning  is 
MniBg.  clear ;  nor  will  the  scope  fix  the  meaning,  unless  a 
j^irticalar  meaning  is  required  by  the  scope. 

The  parallel  passage  that  fixes  the  meaning  of  words, 

iMOd        must  either  contain  the  same  words  used  in  a 

pMHgei.       somewhat  similar  sense,  or  it  must  evidently  speak 

of  the  same  thing,  or  of  something  so  similar,  as  to  afford 

occasion  for  comparison. 

Ko  doctrine  founded  upon  a  single  text,  belongs  to  the 

,  ,     .    analogy  of  fiedth.    The  analogy  of  fSedth  is  chiefly 

Ufanqnires  of  \ise  m  teaching  us  to  reject  an  mterpretation 

wrenitexte.  ^i^i(j)i  \^  not  Scriptural    If  both  the  supposed 

meaoings  of  a  passage  are  consistent  with  this  analogy,  the 
liveflii  In  rule  cannot  be  applied,  so  as  to  decide  the  meaning. 
Jjj^^^  In  controyersial  reasoning^  this  rule  is  only  appli- 
intatkm.  cable  on  the  supposition,  that  the  doctrine  to  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  is  admitted  to  be 
ScriptaraL  If  it  is  not  admitted,  we  cannot  apply  it  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  disputed  text. 

311.  Theology  is  the  whole  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  it  is 

Ik  Mose  of   ^6  sense  taught  in  the  whole  of  Scripture,  as  that 

SS^oSf  ®®°*®  ^  modified,  limited,  and  explained  by  Scrip- 

tUng.  ture  itsel£    Scriptural  theology  is  not  one  thing, 

and  the  meaning  of  Scripture  another.    It  is  a  consistently 

inteipreted  representation  of  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  on 

the  various  £M;ta^  doctrines,  and  precepts,  which  the  book  of 

Gfod  reveals. 
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*  Sec.  5*  AjDplication  of  these  Bides  to  the  Study  of  the 

Original  Scriptures, 

"  As  I  shUl  not  exact  the  stcic^  of  the  original  Scriptures,  from  those  whose 
want  of  parts  or  leisnrp  dispenaeth  them  from  it ;  so  I  cannot  bat  diaoommoid  those, 
who  wanting  neither  abilities,  nor  time,  to  range  throng  I  know  not  how  many 
other  gtodies,  can  yet  decline  this:  and  who,  sparing  no  toQ  nor  watches  to  pat  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  most  celebrated  philosf^iberB  to  deceive  them  in  another 
doctrine,  leave  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  ignorance,  frand,  and  partialis  of  an 
interpreter,  in  th^t  of  salvation ;  and  thereby  seem  more  shy  of  takbigany  opinions 
upon  trust,  than  those,  in  whose  truth  or  falseness,  no  less  than  God's  glory,  and 
peradventure  their  own  eternal  condition  is  concerned.  Methinks,  those  who  learn 
other  languages,  should  not  grudge  those  that  Ctod  hath  honoured  with  speaking  to 
us,  and  employed  to  bless  us  with  that  heavenly  doctrine  that  comes  from  him,  and 
leads  to  him."— Botle. 

"  The  habit  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  ori^nal,  throws  a  new  lig^t  and 
sciise  over  numberless  passages." — Cecil,  Bemains,  p.  199. 

312.  The  rules  of  interpretation  whicli  have  been  applied 
Previou.  i"  the  previous  section  to  the  English  version,  are 
rules  appu-  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  original 
©lori^nai  ^  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  such  study  is 
Scriptures,  obvious,  from  the  feet,  that  all  versions  are  more 
or  less  accurate  as  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
writings.  On  referring  to  Sec.  6,  Chap.  L,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  the  connection  of  argumenta, 
and  the  significance  of  parallel  passages,  are  all  liable  to  be 
obscured  in  even  the  best  translations. 

313.  In  studying  and  explaining  a  living  language,  we  de- 
„  ,  ,^         termine  the  usage  by  a  reference  to  our  expres- 

But  others  .  .  °         -u   a   •      xu  ^  rv.     i 

needed,  be-  sions  m  common  life,  but  m  the  case  of  the  Ian- 
un^agefo?  g^^^s  ^f  the  Original  Scriptures,  we  are  dependent 
Scripture  not  for  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning  almost  entirely 
upon  books :  grammars,  lexicons,  and  versions,  are 
our  authority,  and  for  most  purposes,  their  authority  is 
sufficient. 

314.  But  in  saying  that  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
We  depend  dead  languages  rests  upon  authority,  an  expression 
on^SSori?  ^®  employed,  which  it  is  important  to  explain  ;  we 
ties.  speak  of  the  authority  of  law,  and  of  the  authority 
of  a  witness,  or  of  a  manuscript,  but  the  word  is  used  in  these 
two  cases,  in  very  different  senses.  By  the  authority  of  law. 
Authority  is  ^  meant  its  rightful  power  ;  by  the  authority  of  a 
testimony,  witness  is  meant  his  testimony,  which  we  deem  to 
be  more  or  less  credible  in  relation  to  the  question  in  hand, 

'  See  Preface. 
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Now,  it  is  in  the  second  sense  only,  that  we  speak  of  the  au- 
thority of  lexicons.    A  good  lexicon  has  great  weight  attached 
to  it)  because  it  professes  to  give  both  carefully  examined 
meanings  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  also  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  those  meanings  rest.    If  we  doubt  its 
explanation,  we  either  examine  other  lexicons,  from  the  days 
of  Hesychius  (a.  d.  400,)  downwards  if  the  word  be  Greek,  or 
eiamine  the  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  and  then 
wei|^  for  ourselves  the  evidence  they  supply.    Whenever, 
therefore,  we  have  to  interpret  a  Divine  precept  addressed  to 
us  m  a  dead  tongue,  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  precept 
through  the  medium  of  human  authority,  i,  e.,  testimony ; 
we  obey  the  precept  because  it  has  the  authority  of  God.    This 
difference  of  the  two  meamngs  of  the  word  is  important. 

K  then,  there  be  reason  to  question  the  meaning  given  to 
a  word  or  phrase,  in  any  lexicon  or  grammar,  we  proceed  to 
investigate  that  meaning  for  ourselves,  and  various  plans  may 
be  adopted. 

315.  i.  We  may  consult  other  authorities,  grammars  or 
j^  lexicons.    We  may  turn  (if  the  phrase  be  Hebrew\ 

lakoDB  and  to  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  earlier  Hebrew 
GruanaTB.     -^ters,  Juda  Chajug  (1040,)  and  Jona  ben  Gan- 
Dach  (1121),    preserved    in    manuscript,    in    the    Bodleian 
library;  to  the  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi  (12th  century),  or 
to  the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  his  brother,  D.  Kimchi,  or 
of  Elias  Levita,  all  of  which  have  been  published.    We  may 
eiamine  the  grammar  and  leidcon  of  Gesenius,  the  founder  of 
the  modem  empirical  school  of  Hebrew,  or  the  grammar  of 
Ewaldf  the  founder  of  the  scientific  school,  or  the  concordance 
of  Fiirst,  and  the  Hebrew  works  of  his  pupil,  Delitisch,  the 
fomider  of  the  historical  school ;  the  first,  making  great  use 
of  examples,  and  a  moderate  use  of  the  Arabic  and  cognate 
tongues,  the  second,  investigating  too  exclusively  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  language,  and  the  third,  the  foimder  of  historical 
investigation,  and  applying  Sanscrit  to  the  interpretation  of 
Hebrew.    For  a  knowledge  of  cognate  dialects,  we  may  turn 
to  the  Pentaglot  of  Schindler  (Ham.  161 2),  the  Heptaglot  of 
Castel  (Lon.  1669),  to  Hettinger's  grammar  of  Heb.,  ChaJd., 
Syr.,  and  Arab.,  (1649),  or  to  the  Hebrew  grammars  (Institu- 
tiones,  1737,  Origines  Hebrsese,  1723),  of  Schultens. 

316.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  use  either 
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a  general  Greek  grammar,  that,  for  example,  of 
L^ooDA  and  Buttman,  or  of  Matthise,  or  of  Jelf ,  and.  a  general 
GraiuxDin.  lexicon,  Stephens'  Thesaonis,  for  example,  or  the 
hand-lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  or  we  may  use  a  HeUeoistic 
or  New  Testament  grammar  and  lexicon.  Winer's  grammar 
is  rich  in  the  illustration  of  New  Testament  idiom ;  and 
Schleusner's  lexicon  is  invaluable  from  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  New  Testament^  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.  Hie 
lexicons  of  Brctschneider,  and  of  Bobinson,  are  also  well 
known,  and  highly  useful. 
317.  ii.  We  may  examine  the  versions  of  the  Bible.  They 
give  the  translator's  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 

V  61810118.  -  •  n       •     X 

words  of  Scripture. 
The  first  in  value  for  purposes  of  interpretation,  are  the 
Origenaod     fragments  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom 
Jerome.         Iqq^  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  original  Scriptures. 
Next  to  these  are  the  Greek  versions.    The  LXX,  however, 
alone  remains  in  a  perfect  state:  it  is  of  great 
value,  but  often  fails  to  be  of  service  in  difficult 
passages,  from  the  freeness  of  the  translation,*  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  of  the  translators,^  and  the  want  of  fixed 
rules  of  translation. 

Next  in  value  are  the  Targums,  (See  Parfc  ii.),  and  inferior 
^  to  these,  the  Comments  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 

Notes  of  the  Masorets. 

Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  Gill's  Coxxunentaiy,  throned' 
out,  generally  give  the  interpretations  of  the  Targums,  etc.,  when- 
ever they  ape  important. 

Last  of  aU  among  the  ancient  versions,  are  the  Peschito 
Peschitoand  ^^<^  the  Yulgate.  The  former,  is  on  the  whole, 
Vulgate.  ^^ji  translated,  but  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by 
additions  and  omissions.  The  latter  is  lessened  in  value, 
from  the  &ct  (which  Jerome  acknowledges,)  that  it  was  trans- 
lated hastily,  that  he  retained  many  of  the  old  renderingfs, 

*  Isa.  I.  21:  4.  4:  42.  i:  Exod.  6. 12,  30:  Dent.  52.  8:  3}«  2: 
Numb.  12.  8:  Exod.  18.  7. 

^  Esth.  7.  4:  Lev.  19.  26;  Psa.  78.  69:  Exod.  14.  2«  Compare 
Numb.  33.  7:  Isa.  23.  i,  10,  14:  Ezek.  27. 12:  38.  13:  compared 
with  Isa.  2.  16:  60.  9:  (See  further  illustrations  in  Caipiov'sCritica 
Sacra,  New  Testament,  p.  513.) 
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though  deeming  them  inaooarate,  firom  a  desire  not  to  offend 
the  popular  ear  (Pre&oe  to  Pent^  and  Commentary  on  Ecol.), 
fipom  the  Torj  free  use  whioh  has  been  made  of  the  T.XX, 
and  also  from  the  general  inaooorac/  of  the  modem  Vulgate 
text 
The  portions  of  the  Vulgate  translated  bj  Jerome,  are  bet- 
tor helps  to  ifUerpreUUion  than  the  other  books :  but  for  the 
9tt9tment  of  the  Hebrew  teoct,  the  other  books  (which  belonged 
to  the  Old  Italio  versions,)  are  the  more  important. 
Of  modem  versions  the  merits  are  very  various.    Latin 
Hotan        versions  made  by  Ilomanists  are    generally  ex- 
i^^^     tremely  literal,  and  often  obscure:  such  are  the 
^fB^     versions   of    Pagninus    (1528),   Arias   Montanufi 
(1584),  C^jetan  (1639),  and  Malvenda  (1650).    Some  (as  the 
verdon  of  G3arius)  are  foimded  on  the  Vulgate,  which  they 
nnelj  oorrect.    Hoabigant  (1753)  gives  an  elegant  version 
of  his  emended  Hebrew  text.    The  New  Testament  has  been 
tnoBlated  by  Erasmus  and  Sebastiani. 
Among  Protestants,  Munster  (1534)  gives  an  intelligible 
p^^jj^^     version  from  the  Hebrew,  preferable  to  the  ver- 
sions of  Pkigninus  and  Montanus.     He  follows, 
Weyer,  the  same  text,  and  does  not  widely  differ  in  prin- 
ciples of  translation  from  those  authors. 
Leo  Juda  (1543-4)  began  another  version  of  the  Hebrew 
vtA  LXX9  which  was  published  by  Bibliander,  the  New 
Testament  being  added  by  others.    This  version  is  both  free 
aodfuthfiiL 
OastaHo  (1573)  gives  a  version  from  the  original,  in  which 
he  studied  to  give  the  sense  in  elegcmt  classical  Latin.    It  is 
wanting^  however,  in  simplicity  and  force. 
The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  (1590)  is  deemed  by 
If.  Pbole  among  the  best.    They  expressed  the  article  by  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.    The  version  of  the  Osianders,  like 
thai  of  Clarius,  is  founded  upon  the  Vulgate.    The  version  of 
Schmidt  (1696)  is  extremely  literal,  and  that  of  Dathe  (1773- 
99)  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  elegance.    The  New  Testament 
of  Beia  is  highly  esteemeid. 

Among  modem  versions  into  vernacular  tongues,  that  of 
VeniMiiw  Luther  is  one  of  the  best  (1517-30).  It  is  the 
TcniaQs.  basia  of  the  Swedish  (1541),  the  Danish  (1550), 
^**^*»**^  the  Icelandic  (1584),  an  early  Dutch  version  (1560)^ 
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and  the  Finnish,  with  its  cognate  dialects  (1643,  eli 

German-Swiss  translation  was  also  made  bj  Leo  Judft' 

39),  and,  in  1667,  a  new  or  revised  version  for  tM 

church  was  published  at  Zurich.    Luther's  version  w 

revised  and  published  by  the  Zuinglians  in  1679. 

The  Scriptures  were    translated    into  French  \ff 

Olivetan  (1535),  with  a  considerable  nun 

references  from  the  LXX  placed  in  the  ] 

This  version  was  corrected,  chiefly  as  to  the  langm 

Calvin  (1540) ;  again,  by  Bertram,  Beza,  and  others  (( 

1588) ;  and  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  undergom 

alterations  of  the  same  sort :  the  revision  by  Ostervald 

known.     A  French  version   by  Beausobre   and    L 

(1 7 18)  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  is  highly  es 

for  its  accuracy. 

By  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dort^  a  version  was  mai 

the  Dutch  language,  in  place  of  a  versioi 

from  Luther^s,  which  had  been  used  til 

This  version  was  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued 

fidelity. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  into  S^ 

the  one  made  by  a  Komanist  (Eeyna),  Basi 

^  and  the  other  by  a  Protestant  (Valera),  Amsl 

1602.    They  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  Latin  ven 

Pagninus,  and  the  second  partly  on  the  Genevan- 

Bibles.    There  are  also  three  Spanish  versions  made  it 

Vulgate  (1478,  1793-4,  1824). 

The  best  Italian  version  is  that  of  Diodati  (aft< 

translated  into  French),  1607.    It  follows  b 

LXX  and  the  Hebrew,  and  is  free,  accurate,  ai 

In  opposition  to  the  vernacular  versions  of  Prot 

Popish  versions  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  the  pr 

languages,  generally  from  the  Vulgate. 

318.  All  these  versions,  however,  and  especially  the 
Their  value  ®^  them,  are  inferior  to  a  good  modem  '. 
for  Inter-  Most  of  them  were  made  under  peculiar  ini 
preta  on.  ^^^  amidst  many  difficulties.  A  modem 
grapher  has  larger  helps,  a  more  certain  text,  and  t! 
apparatus  which  these  versions  themselves  supply.  \ 
not  to  excel  with  all  these  advantages  on  his  side  woul 
him  to  be  incoir.petent  or  careless. 
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319.  iii.  In  fiiiiher  investigating  the  meaning,  we   may 

Beipihim     ^^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^  ^®  WORDS  TmaiSELVEB,  their 
JjjjwJ*      etymology,  the  analogy  of  speech,  and  the  meaning 
of  similar  words  in  cognate  dialects. 

320.  (i).  Etymology  traces  the  progress  of  the  meaning  of 
j^^^^    words,  the  changes  of  form  which  they  imdergo, 

,  '    and  points  out  the  significance  of  their  several 

parts.  It  often  gives  the  true  meaning,  explains  the  allusions 
of  the  context^  and  accounts  for  the  rendering  of  ancient 
Tersions. 

In  Qenesis,  the  ** firmament'*  should  be  translated  ** expanse,*' 
vnaknry  to  the  Septuagint^  Vulgate,  and  English ;  the  root 
lOMoing  to  spread  out. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  for  "making  a  covenant/*  refers  to  the  stroke 
that  smote  the  victim,  whose  death  confirmed  it. 

tywr,  a  priest,  is  so  called,  from  the  fact  that  he  attends  to 
sacred  things,  or  because  he  sacrifices  to  God,  Upa  pt^uv,  in  the  sense 
of  $Mif.  So  fiacere,  for  sacrificare,  Virgil  Ec,  iii.,  77,  and  HOT. 
ai8,for ** offer"  Lev.  9.  6,  16:  Numb.  28.  24. 

The  original  word  for  "  minister,*'  in  Heb.  8.  2,  means,  in  classic 
QnA,  one  who  performs  a  public  work  at  his  own  cost;  or,  re- 
gudmg  the  whole  phrase  as  a  Latinism  (Antistes  Sacrorum),  it 
indicates  that  our  Lord  presides  over  the  worship  of  the  church, 
and  presents  it  acceptably  through  his  intercession. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  "to  make  atonement '*  O^?*  kipper)  means, 

properly,  to  "cover  over"  siu,  or  expiate;  and,  secondarily,  to  pro- 

intiate,  1.  e.,  to  remove  the  displeasure  of  another  in  relation  to  it. 

^  corresponding  word  in  the  LXX  and  New  Testament  Q}M9xtfi.at) 

means,  first,  to  propitiate,  and,  secondarily,  to  atone  for.    Both 

ideas  are  involved  in  each  word,  and  are  sometimes  fiilly  expressed. 

The  Qreek  word  for  "to  sacrifice*'  (Svmv)  means,  in  Homer,  to 

bom  wine  or  food  in  the  fire  as  an  offering,  and  in  later  writers,  to 

ncrifice,  properly  so  called.    From  this  double  meaning  we  have 

two  sets  of  Greek  words,  the  one  referring  to  the  slaying  of  victims, 

^f  ^o^'ta,  and  the  other  to  the  sweet  odoius,  or  incense,  which 

were  offered  to  Gk>d  {^vfiiafut,  thus),  and  sometimes  both  ideas  are 

combined.  Lev.  4.  31 :  Eph.  5.  2.    Hence,  also,  ^vtt  is  used  to 

translate  two  different  Hebrew  words,  meaning,  respectively,  to 

ncrifioe  and  to  bum  sweet  incense,  i  Sam.  3.  14:  2  Chron.  25.  T4: 

28.  3:  Jer.  I.  16:  44*  5. 

Nearly  all  the  names  in  Hebrew  are  significant,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning  throws  light  upon  the  context.  The  prophecies  of 
Jacob  conoeming  his  sons  r^fer  in  a  great  degree  to  their  names, 
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clu^.  49  compared  with  chaps.  39,  30.    See  also  Both  i.  20:  Gen. 
4.  16. 
So  the  mwniing  of  Prov.  25.  21,  22,  and  Bom.  12.  20,  "heap 

coals  of  fire/'  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  nf^,  tsala^  means,  ety- 

mologically,  to  apply  fire,  and  thence  to  soften. 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX  and  Yulgate  in  Baa.  7.  14,  etc.,  is 
owing  to  their  translating  etymologically ;  and  so  elsewhere, 
hurtl^tfMu  is  an  etymological  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
V^\h  li^zin.  Lev.  14,  52,  as,  Tfifttf$us,  C^^>  shillesh.  Dent.  19.  3. 

•   •  •  • 

*'  To  stir  up,'*  in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  means,  in  the  Greek,  to  blow  fire  into 
a  flame,  ayc^ANriyfTy. 

In  the  use  of  the  English  version,  of  course^  etymology  is 
allowable  as  a  guide  to  the  sense  only  when  the  etymology  of 
the  English  corresponds  with  the  etymology  of  the  original : 
gospel,  for  example,  =  tvayyiKiov ;  crucify  =  ^avpow ;  pre- 
determine =  TTpoopil^kf ;  mediator  =  fuairris  —  intercessor, 
one  who  acts  for  another  especially  to  produce  harmony  be- 
tween parties.  It  is  an  important  principle,  that  etymology 
does  not  of  itself  fix  the  meaning,  except  where  usage  is 
either  doubtful  or  silent ;  and  it  is  always,  from  the  ehangos 
of  meaning  which  words  undergo,  an  imoertain  guide. 

321.  (2).  Analogy  fixes  the  meaning  of  one  form  of  a 
word  from  the  known  meaning  of  the  similar  form 
n*  ogy*  ^£  another  word,  or  of  one  word  from  the  meaning 
of  some  opposite  or  corresponding  one. 

If^  in  reading  Hebrew,  for  example,  we  meet  with  a  noun  ending 
in  (^),  we  may  conclude,  from  the  general  meaning  of  that  ending, 
Ihat  it  is  either  an  ordinal  number  or  a  patronymic:  if  we  meet 
with  a  verbal  noun  beginning  with  (D),  it  indicates  probably  an  act, 
or  the  place  where  some  act  is  performed;  such  being,  for  the  most 
part,  the  meaning  of  this  preformative. 

Commonly,  the  Hiphil  forms  of  verbs  are  causative  of  the  Kal,  as 
KV^  yatsa,  "to  go  out,"  and  in  Hiphil,  "to  bring  out;"  TJK^ 

abhad,  "to  perish,"  and  in  Hiphil,  "to  destroy."  If,  therefore,  we 
meet  with  a  verb  in  Hiphil,  it  has  probably  a  causative  meaning; 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  Hiphil  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  the  LXX  found  it  diffi^ 
cult  to  translate  without  a  paraphrase,  and  hence  that  veraon 
sometimes  uses  a  neuter  verb  in  an  active  sense,  Gen.  2.  9:  4. 11: 
19.  24:  Numb.  6.  25:  34.  17;  and  the  New  Testament,  as  maybe 
supposed,  often  employs  the  same  form  for  the  same  pwpose. 
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Jfatt.  5.  45,  literally,  "he  rises/  "he  rains;"  ue„  "he  causes 
tozise/'and  "causes  to  rain,  i  Cor.  3.  6,  "increased;"  i,e,,  "gave 
titthiarease."  Luke  n*  Sh  ^^^  "they  began  to  speak  off  hand/' 
or  ''to  silence/'  but  rather,  "  they  caused  Christ  to  speak  off  hand;" 
ie^  "they  provoked  him  to  speak."  2  Cor.  2,  14,  literally,  "to 
triioi^h,"  or  "to  lead  captive,"  as  in  Col.  2.  15;  rather,  as  in  the 
Ei^^iBh,  "  to  cause  to  triumph." 

That  "ibUy"  means  sin  in  Gen.  34*  7:  I>eut«  21.  31 :  Josh.  7.  15 : 
7  Sam.  13.  15,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  "wisdom" 
meaosy  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  "uprightness"  or  "piety." 

Xatt  6.  2,  5,  16,  dw-t^w  rif  iM^cf  has  been  translated,  "they 
lundflr,  or  £ail  of  their  reward"  (Qerard),  and  ci^ixt*^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  sense  of  abstaining  from;  oMtrxii,  however,  the  noun,  means  a 
no^t  in  fidl,  and  hence  the  phrase  may  be  taken  to  mean,  "  they 
I1ST8  their  reward;"  that  is,  all  they  will  ever  get. 

In  llatt.  6.  II,  Wm9m  has  been  variously  rendered;  it  does  not 
oocor  in  the  LXX,  and  is  a  very  rare  word.  It  has  been  translated, 
"necessary  for  our  subsistence  "  (Vulgate),  "  smtable  for  our  sub- 
tttcDoe"  (Macknight),  "sufficient  for  the  morrow,  or  for  future 
fife"  (Qrotius):  the  meaning,  however,  is  fixed  by  an  analogous 
c^masion:  ictftwuit  means  more  than  enough,  and  as  {«'/  often  indi- 
cates equality  or  adi^tedness,  Wti^uf  means  just  enough;  a  transla- 
tiflD  which  agrees  with  the  context. 

332.  (3).  We  may  compare  the  words  in  Scripture  with 
UageinooK'  ^^®  Bajoae  words  in  cognate  languagee.  The  value 
i»te  iiDr  of  cognate  languages,  though  sometimes  underrated, 
has  been  exaggerated.  By  modem  lexicographers, 
^J  are  applied  within  proper  limits,  and  are  of  use  chiefly 
^ittn  ancient  versions  differ,  and  where  we  have  not,  in 
Hebrew,  materials  su£&cient  for  defining  the  meaning  of* 
temm. 

(a).  They  give  the  roots  of  words,  the  derivatives  of  which  alone 
tte  found  in  Scripture,  and  thus  aid  to  a  consistent  meaning. 

V}%  aithan,  for  example,  is  a  somewhat  rare  word,  translated 

"nij^ty stream"  (t.  e,,  ever-flowing),  Amos 5,  24;  "mighty  waters" 
(ever-llowing),  Psa.  74. 15 ;  "strength"  (constant  flowing),  Exod.  14. 
^7;  "atrong  "  (durable),  Micah  6. 2 ;  "  mighty  "  (prosperous).  Job  12. 
19;  so  Numb.  34.  21:  Jer.  49.  19.  The  Arabic  root  means  "to 
WMJttme  running}"  then,  "to  continue"  generally,  i,e,,  "to  en- 
^"»;"  then,  "to  be  inexhaustibly  rich:"  hence  the  apparently 
contradictory  meanings  of  the  texts  in  which  the  derivative  is 
wmd. 
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(b).  They  fix  meanings  which  mi^t  otherwise  hare  been  only 
coujecturaL 

p2l,  balag,  for  example,  occurs  four  times  in  Hiphil:  Job  9.  27, 
"comfort  myself;**  10.  20,  "take  rest;"  Psa.  39.  13,  "recover 
strength;"  Amos  5.  9,  "that  strengtheneth:"  the  versions  are 
altogether  uncertain.  The  Arabic  root  means  "to  shine  like  the 
dawn;"  "to  be,  or  to  render,  clear  and  serene;"  and  that  sense 
meets  the  requirements  of  all  the  passages.  In  the  same  way, 
many  of  the  plants  and  minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
identified. 

(c).  They  discover  the  primary  meaning  of  roots  whose  secondary 
senses  only  are  found  in  Scripture,  though  the  primary  throws 
light  on  some  texts. 

7'3h  gadhal,  for  example,  means  "  to  be  great,"  but,  in  Arabic, 
"  to  twist,"  and  so  "to  make  great  or  strong;"  hence  a  noun  formed 
from  it  means  "fringes,"  Deut.  22.  12;  "twisted  thread,"  or 
"chain  work,"  i  Kings  7.  17.  Another  noim,  similarly  formed, 
means  "  brawniness,"  Exod.  15.  16;  and  the  verb  is  used  in  its 
primitive  sense  in  Job  7. 17,  "to  struggle,"  or  "wrestle;"  English, 
"magnify."  So  plV,  Tsadak,  means  "to  be  just;"  in  Arabic,  to 
be  "stiff,"  "inexorable,"  "unbending:"  hence,  in  Isa.  49.  24, 
"the  lawful  captive"  ought  to  be  "the  captive  of  the  inexorable 
ones;"  see  verse  25. 

(d).  They  explain  idiomatic  phrases,  the  true  sense  of  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  determined. 

See  on  all  this  paragraph  Gerard's  *  Institutes.'  These  last 
examples  are  taken  chiefly  from  Schultens.  A  large  number 
may  be  found  also  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius. 
.  In  applying  these  principles  to  the*  New  Testament,  there 
are  modifications  of  them  which  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  Greek  tongue,  the  large  critical  apparatus 
we  already  possess  in  classic  authors,  and  the  connection 
through  the  LXX  between  the  New  Testament  and  the 
language  of  the  Old. 

323.  iv.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  seek 
_    ^  the  meaning  of  its  words  and  phrases  in  classic 

Classic  tuiage.        ,.  ^  -** 

authors. 

T<W/f,  which  commonly  means  "fidth,"  is  used  in  the  senae  of 
proof.  Acts  17.  31;  BO  Aristotle,  Polyb. 

WetyyiXkofAtu  means,  by  itself,  "to  announce,"  and  so  "to  pro- 
mise:*  followed  by  certain  nouns,  it  means  to  "profess**  (i  Tim. 
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.  lo).     The  word  is  regularly  used  for  profesaiog  an  art  or  science, 
Hog.  Laert.,  Proem.  5, 13;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  7. 

wmfAj  in  composition,  often  means  in  the  Greek  Testament  "  by 
Axe  "way,"  Bom.  5.  20;  or  "secretly,"  Ghd.  2.  14:  Jude  4;  a  usage 
found  in  classic  authors,  Folyb.,  Herodian,  Plut. 

rl  Wifim>Ji09  ff^i  Luke  15.  12,  is  a  legal  phrase,  indicating  tbo 
■hare  which  fell  to  a  man  as  heir:  the  use  of  the  word  here  dbows 
how  completely  the  prodigal  son  was  estranged  from  all   filial 
fMibng. 

W($mXin  1»Xmm9,  Mark  14*  72,  "when  he  thought  thereon,"  rather, 
"having  rushed  out;"  and  so  it  agrees  with  Matthew  and  Luke, 
Pdyb. 

fXMv  b  rn  d^tnuf,  John  5.  5,  is  classic  Greek  for  "to  be  ill;"  so 
that,  when  these  words  are  translated  "there  was  a  sick  man  thirty- 
tigjbt  yean  old"  (Faulus),  the  rendering  is  contrary  to  Greek  usage. 
The  ^»parently-incomplete  sentences  in  Luke  13.  9:  19.  42:  22. 
43  (Or.),  are  all  good  Greek;  the  custom  being,  frequently,  to  omit 
fheipodoeb  (or  conclusion)  of  a  sentence  after  ti  or  tat,  when  the 
OMDimg  is  dear,  Baphe^ 

Bos,  Eisner,  Ktpk^,  Grotius,  Wol^  Wetstein,  Raphel,  have 
hnjely  iQustrated  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  from 
dMBic  sources ;  Eypke  and  Raphel  from  particular  authors,  and 
%  rest  from  classic  authorities  generally. 

324.  Y.  Or  we  may  tmii  to  the  works  of  Josephus  and 
^     .        Philo,  which  in  this  respect  are  not  unimportant. 

jij9^*nd  fitTutfil^iff4tu  means,  etymologically,  to  hang  up  in  the 
air;  but  it  is  used  both  by  Philo  and  Josephus  for  "to 
be  of  doubtful  mind,"  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

ivurmJ^uf,  literally,  to  "hit  under  the  eyes"  (Luke  18.  5 :  i  Cor. 
9. 37),  means,  generally,  "to  harass,"  "to  afflict." 

^ipnfufim,  Luke  T.  5,  translated  "course,"  means  the  weekly  service 
of  the  temple,  which  was  discharged  by  bands  of  priests  in  rotation 
(Joe.) 

»f*rit  (judgment).  Matt.  5.  31,  was  the  name  given  to  the  court 
of  aeven  magistrateB,  who  had  the  power  of  punishing  small 
ofcnoee  (Jos.) 

h*»*m  (the  renewal),  John  10.  22,  is  the  term  used  by  Philo  as 
*PP>opriate  to  express  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  held  on  the  2  ^ 
^^u;  as  mmia  is  the  fast  connected  with  the  day  of  Atonement, 
^oT«ri.Acts27.  9. 

-^theee  phrases,  and  many  others,  are  peculiar  to  Jewish  writers. 
For  einp\e  illustration,  see  Ott.  (Excerpta  ex  F.  Josepho),  Krebsii 
(OU.  ex  p.  Josepho),  and  Loesneri  (Ob.  ex  Philone). 
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325.  yL  EspedaDyiisefdl  shall  we  find  a  reference  to  Semitic 
Use  of  He-  languages,  including  the  Hebrew,  from  which, 
^l^j^^^w  u^<ieed,  many  New  Testament  phrases  are  taken. 

Testament  r . 

phrases.  Hebraimis  may  be  seen  in  Heb.  i.  2,  mmt  ss  UT^,  alim; 

ufnvn  often  ss  07^,  shalom,  "all  blessing/'  Maik  5.  34:  Luke  7. 50; 

"peace  to  yon  **  being  the  Hebrew  form  of  "salataticm,"  ae  x^^  ^ 
the  Greek,  Jas.  i.  i :  sometimes  li^ntn  Ib  used  in  the  Gre^  sense  for 
peace,  Luke  14.  32,  and  sometimes  in  the  Christian  sense.  Bom.  a. 
10 :    Luke  19.  42  :    V^^fuXpytiv^eu   (niiil),   "to  acknowledge  the 

qualities  of  another;"  as  so,  "to  praise,"  Matt.  11.  25  :  v-ftM^hu, 
"to  indicate  a  mode  of  life:"  i/,  after  verbs  of  swearing,  =  not, 
Mark  8. 12 :  Heb.  4. 3, 5 :  *aifay»9i  means  "  straits,  calamity,"  Luke  2 1. 
23  :  Cor.  7.  26  :  %!$  m  mimet^  rovs  KuntL$  =  "for  ever,"  "to  taste 
death,"  Matt.  16.  28:  heaven,  for  God,  Dan.  4.  23:  see  23:  Maitt. 
21.  25:  Luke.  15.  21:  ^i^uXm/ia  a^tiveu  =s  "to  foigive  sins.*^  )iii» 
and  kvw  (ID^  K^,  shere  esar),  "to  forbid  and  to  appoint,"  "to 

die  in  sin,"  John  8.  21,  24  —  "to  perish  because  of  sin"  (Lev.  5. 6): 
futX's,  used  spiritually  after  the  Hebrew  (HpT,  zone),  not  literally, 

as  in  Grec^  Jas.  4»  4,  are  all  Hebraisms:  though  some  (*)  marked 
are  found  in  classic  authors,  and  are  therefore  called  imperfBct 
Hebraisms.  So  Acts  19.  6:  24.  4:  2.  14:  Jas«  2.9:  Matt*  15.  a: 
Mark  7.  22,  "evil"  is  —  envious. 

For  other  Aramsean  expressions,  see  §  39.  The  Hebraisms  of  the 
New  Testament  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  the 
supplementary  volumes  of  Schoetgenius,  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
GUI.  Koppe's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (from  Acts  to 
Bev.)  is  very  valuable  for  giving  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  his 
predecessors  in  this  department. 

326.  vii.  Nor  is  it  unimportant,  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  words,  to  consult  ancient  scholiasts  and  glosses, 
and  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers.  The  first  two  giye  the 
meaning  generally,*  without  supplying  evidence  or  proof  pas- 
sages, and  the  second  give  professed  interpretations  of 
Scripture  language. 

Hesycfaros,  fbr  example,  explains  the  "tittles"  of  the  law,  by 
calling  them  the  marks  made  in  beginning  to  wxite  letteis  («l^i^ 
yfdfA/MTf),  Matt.  5.  18;  and  Suidas  explains  fiaTr»k»yu9  by  "word* 
iness,"  or  "much  speaking"  (ir»X»\oym),  6.  7. 

ftkVTftftn  is  explained  by  Clem.  Rom.  (i  Cor.)  as  a  refrealed  aeoret. 

av^tvTuv  JaU^ifi  I  Tim.  2.  12,  means,  etymologioally,  to  kUl  her 
husband;  but  Theophylact  explains  it,  "to  ugmp  auth<»ity  over:" 
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K>  tlid  ig^gllah  fenion.  tirf^nxU,  which  means,  properly,  "lively 
^aaoaxaae,"  is  explained  by  Chrysostom  in  his  oration  on  this  sub- 
|OGty  and  by  Jerome^y  as  something  said  (generally  foolish  and  sinfiil) 
to  provoke  a  langh;  "foolish  jesting"  gives,  therefore,  the  precise 
snaanrng.  Thst  M^Xtf^t,  Luke  9.  5 1,  refers  to  our  Lord's  ascension 
mf  he  gathered  from  Acts  i.  2,  and  it  is  proved  by  a  similar  use 
phrase  in  the  Fathers. 

iztt  verbal  illustrations;  doctrinal  illustrations  may  be  seen 
in  a  iobsaqiient  Section. 

The  ehisf  Qreek  glossaries  are  the  lexicons  of  Hesychius  (400), 

Bindas  (980),  and  I^vorinus  (1523);  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 

(loth  century),  vnth  the  works  of  Zonaras  (1118)  and  Photius  (850). 

TIm  g^osseei,  or  explanations  of  the  first  four,  so  far  as  the  New 

THtaoiflnt  ia  oononned,  were  edited  by  C.  G.  Emesti,  T785-6,  and 

thoM  of  Zcmaras,  in  1618.    Hatthsei  (Mosc.  1774-5,  Lips.  1779)  and 

Alberti  (Lug.  Bat.  173  s)  have  also  published  glosses,  selected  &om 

ihe  nuBgin  of  ancimt  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

for  a  view  of  the  explanations,  given  in  the  Fathers,  of  New 
liortunent  tenns,  see  by  &r  the  completest  book  on  this  subject, 
'thkeri  'Sh».  Eod.'  u  torn,  1728,  or  indexes  of  good  editions  of  the 
IWun  themselves.  For  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  on  books  or 
pcti  of  Seiipture,  see  the  compendious  collections  publiphed  under 
■  the  name  of  Ostensa :  some  of  their  comments  are  good,  many  trifling. 

327.  viiL  The  chief  help  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
VtnioaQf  xoeat^  however,  remains :  the  version  of  the  LXX  : 
^^^-  ipords  and  phrases,  being  often  taken  from  that 
veisioD,  aad  iiaed  in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense. 

Wfsa,  for  example,  means  in  classic  Greek,  "  a  disposition  of 
property,"  or  **a  will,"  but  in  the  LXX,  it  is  frequently  used  to 
^luulste  (JV13,  Berith),  in  the  sense  of  "  covenant "  or  "  agreement 
b^een  parties,"  which  claasie  authors  express  by  ^vv^n,  Gen.  17. 
9,  10.  It  is  applied  to  the  agreement  between  Abraham  and 
Ahimeleeh,  u.  27-32:  between  Labaa  and  Jacob,  31.  44:  compare 
Dwt  7.  9:  17.  a:  29.  9:  psa.  iji.  la;  Christ  is  given  tU  imttitfif, 
^42.6:  53,3. 

•Uhm,  "  truth/'  is  used  for,  and  means,  ''  all  probity  or  holi- 
^^  P^  36.  3:  86.  II,  and  also  ''substance,"  as  opposed  to 
''type  or  shadow,"  John  i.  17:  Heb.  8.  2. 

ti/utsa  1TIID,  the  whole  Mosaic  economy,  Deut.  4.  8,  44:  Matt. 
5'  17:  7, 12:  John  I.  17. 

nyufivm  means  in  classic  Greeks  "to  confound,  or  mix;"  in  the 
I^  it  14  "to  interpret,   or  explatn,"  Gen.  40.  8,  and  hence 
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1  Cor.  2,  13,   "  expounding  spiritual  things  by  spiritual^  or  to 
spiritual." 

i<ri  TO  ahri  =  HPI^  yachdav,  "together,"  Matt.  22. 34:  Acts  1. 15 : 

2  Sam.  2.  13:  19.  io. 

ff-a^a  aafli  i  =  <'no  flesh  shall/'  =  K7  -  73,  kol  lo,  Exod.  12. 15, 43 : 
sometimes  the  LXX  use  the  classic  phrase,  ix  ititit,  Exod.  10.  15. 

The  LXX  translate  ^^(t^n,  in  the  sense  of  "  sin  offering,"  ri  vit 
afiaprletSf  Lev.  1 8.  25:  ri  irtfi  afia^ittg,  Lev.  5*  8*  ^*  tnnf  kfutfrleHf 
Lev.  8.  2:  ixd^fius,  Ezek.  44.  27,  and  hence  the  use  of  these  phrases 
in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
nXtDn,  chatath,  means  both  "  an  act  of  sin  "  and  "  a  sinful  dispo- 
sition," as  does  afiofTM.  The  New  Testament  has  no  distinct 
phrase,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  "vitium,"  which  is  the  act, 
and  *^  vitiositas,"  which  is  the  disposition.  Compare  "a  sin"  and 
**  depravity." 

*0  ifxoftttt,  "  the  coming  one,"  is  the  LXX  translation  of  various 
passages,  which  refer  to  our  Lord,  and  hence  it  is  applied  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament  to  him,  Luke  3.  19:  Heb.  10.  37:  not  ** shall 
come,"  but  "  is  coming,"  or  "  is  to  come,"  Bev.  i.  8. 

The  New  Testament  also  aboimds  in  Hellenistio  consfmctioiis: 
Nouns  absolute  for  example,  Bev.  i.  4,  5:  2.  20:  3.  12:  unusual 
governments,  adj.  with  gen.  cases,  where  good  Greek  requires  no 
prep.,  John  6.  45,  and  the  contrary.  Matt.  27.  24:  ««'a  in  the  sense 
of  '*by"  or  "because,"  |D,  min.  Matt.  11.  19:  18.  7:  Gal.  i.  i: 
2  Cor.  3.  18:  Acts  22.  II. 

328.  The  reference  to  Hellenistic  usage,  may,  however,  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  :  liKauoavvriy  for  example,  has  been 
translated  ''  mercy  "  in  Bom.  3.  25,  26  ;  and  the  rendering  is 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  LXX,  where  it  is  used  for  *T^, 
chesedh.  The  LXX,  however,  itself  corrects  this  translation. 
Nine  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  so  used :  but  seven  of 
these  are  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  many  himdred  times,  u  e., 
nearly  always,  it  translates  righteousness  (P^y,  Tsedek). 

329.  Perhaps  we  may  best  illustrate  the  connection  between 
Rules  ap-  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  New  Testament, 
^HSream-  ^^  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  various  Gredc 
ciUation,  etc  words  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  work  of  our  Lord ; 
reconciliation,  propitiation,  expiation,  atonement,  redemption, 
satisfaction,  substitution,  and  salvation. 

(a.)  Looking  into  the  English  New  Testament,  we  find  "recon- 
dilation  "  and  '*  reconcile  "  in  several  passages,  in  all  of  which  (ex- 
cept one,)  the  Greek  word  is  some  form  of  etwif^my  **  to  prodooe 
a  change  between  parties  "  (when  for  example,  they  have  been  aft 
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VBxianoe):  in  taming  to  the  LXX,  we  find  this  word  never  tuied  in 

ikda  aemae  at  all,  nor  hare  the  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 

'^sldch  speak  of  "  Tnalring  reconciliation/'  any  verbal  reference  to 

ihflse  passages  in  the  New  Testament :    The  idea  is  involved  in  several 

ysgea,  but  it  is  never  expressed  by  this  word,  nor  by  any  single 

irard.  "To  torn  away  anger,"  '*to  restore  to  favour,"  "to  accept."  are 

tbe  common  expressions;  generally  forms  of  ny^,  ratsa,  and  )i«r«ir, 

laa.  56.  7:  60.  7:  Jer.  6.  3o:  Lev.  19.  7.    Hence  the  important  con- 

chiBon,  that  in  the  word  of  the  New  Testament  translated  '*racon- 

dte,"  there  is  reference  only  to  the  change  or  effect  produced  by 

■QOie  measure  of  mercy,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  that  measure  itself: 

it  describes  merely  the  change  produced  in  our  relation  to  God,  his 

aonl  sentiment  of  displeasure  against  sin  (called  his  "  wrath,")  is 

ifpaaied,  and  the  sinner's  enmity  and  misgivings  are  removed.    That 

then  is  this  double  change,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas> 

■goBy  Heb.  10.  36,  37:  Bom.  5.  9:  Heb.  9.  26,  28:  2  Cor. 5.  i8-3o: 

Xph.  2. 16:  I  Cor.  7.  II:  Col.  i.  20,  21. 

(B.)  In  one  passage,  however,  Heb.  2.  17,  we  have  in  Greek 
ttotiier  word  Ixm^ucfuu,  translated  also  "make  reconciliation."  Its 
Bening  may  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  the 
(Xd  Testament,  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  constant  ren- 
Mig  of  a  word  translated  in  the  English  version,  "  to  make  re- 
eoncfliafcion,'*  or  "to  atone  for,"  Lev.  6.  30:  8.  15:  £zek.  45.  20: 
I)tt.  9.  34,  etc. 

(c.)  Bat  it  would  excite  surprise,  if  this  were  the  only  passage  in 
tbe  New  Testament,  where  this  phrase  is  found.  It  occurs  again, 
lA&ct,  in  Rom.  3.25:  i  John  2.  2 :  ^.10,  but  in  each  of  these  pas- 
■Sn  it  is  translated  propitiation,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Expiation,  again,  does  not  occur  in  the  New, 
ttd bat  once  in  the  Old,  Numb.  33.  35;  it  is  the  same  word,  how- 
**'*,  as  is  translated  elsewhere,  "  to  make  reconciliation,"  or  "  to 
*toDe  for."  Atonement,  itself,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
^^^  except  in  Rom.  5.  2,  and  there  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Old  Testament  phrase,  but  is  the  same  word  as  is  translated  "  re- 
^<»iciIistion"  in  the  first  sense  above  indicated,  a  change,  that  is,  of 
■t>*«,  between  parties  previously  at  variance. 

(d.)  Thus  fiEur,  therefore,  the  result  is  clear.  Reconciliation  and 
•twiMnentare,  tn  cUl  theNew  Testament,  except  Heb.  2. 1 7,  translations 
of  the  flame  word,  and  mean  the  state  of  friendship  and  acceptance 
[Bto  which  the  gospel  introduces  us.  "  Reconciliation/'  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Heb.  2.  17,  and  "  atonement,"  in  the  uniform 
•■■b of  the  Old  Testament,  "  propitiation"  in  the  New  Testament, 
^  "  expiation  "  in  the  Old,  are  all  different  rendeiiugs  of  one  and 
the  flame  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  IB^,  kipper,  and  lliXaffM/Mt,  in 
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some  of  their  forms.  Hiese  words,  which  may  he  regarded  as  one, 
have  two  senses,  each  involving  the  other.  They  mean  to  appease, 
pacify,  or^Hnopitiate,  Qen.  33.  ^o:  Prov.  16. 14:  Ezek.  16. 63;  and  also 
to  clear  from  guilt,  i  Sam.  3.  14:  Psa.  6$.  3:  Prov.  16.  6:  Luk  6.  7, 
etc.  In.  propitiation,  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first  idea,  in 
expiation f  to  the  second;  in  atonement,  we  have  a  distinct  reference 
to  both. 

(«.)  The  thing  which  atones,  propitiates,  or  expiates,  is  called  in 
Greek,  ixa^ftos,  \^iX(UfAt,  and  Xvr^,  all  translations  of  two  derivates 
of  the  Hebrew  word  "IS^  (D^'ld3,  kephurim,  and  *^,  kopher),  t.  e^ 
price  or  covering. 

(/.)  The  use  of  x«t^«»  for  *1^3,  introduces  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, "  redemption,"  This  word,  as  a  noun,  always  represents 
in  the  New  Testament^  Xvrfotfit  or  air«Xtfr^r<f .  Both  are  descriptive 
of  the  act  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  another,  by  paying  some 
XvTfov  or  4i*m»,  i.  e.,  "  ransom,"  or  "forfisit,"  and  hence  aiwi^  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  state  of  beings  ransomed  in  this  wi^. 

These  words  mean  (i,)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  the  price,  what 
has  been  sold,  Lev.  25.  25,  and  (2,)  to  redeem  what  has  been  de- 
voted, by  substituting  something  else  in  its  x>htce.  Lev.  27*  37: 
Exod.  13.  13:  Psa.  72.  14:  Psa.  130.  8:  Isa.  63.  9. 

The  price  paid  is  called  Xvrfot,  (Matt.  20.  2d:  Mark  lo.  45^) 
avTikvTfof,  (i  Tim.  3.  6,)  the  Hebrew  terms  being  il^M^,   Geulla, 

and  )V*19,  Phidyon,  answering  precisely  to  Xvrfov  and  "lED,  which 
again  answers  to  ixa^fies.  Jxt  1  Tim.  2.  6,  this  ransom  is  said  to  be 
Christ  himself. 

*'  Redemption,"  therefore,  is  generally  a  state  of  deliveranoe,  by 
means  of  ransom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  indicate  deliveranoe  from 
punishment  or  guilt,  £ph.  i.  7:  Col.  1. 14;  sanctification,  which  is  do* 
liverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  i  Pet.  i.  18;  the  resurraciicm, 
which  is  the  actual  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the  ^ave,  the  eon- 
sequence  of  sin,  Rom.  8.  23;  completed  salvation,  which  is  actual 
deliverance  from  all  evil,  Eph.  i.  14:  4.  30:  i  Cor.  i.  30:  Tit.  2. 14. 

Once  it  is  used^without  reference  to  sin,  Heb.  11.  35,  and  perhaps 
in  Luke  21.  28. 

((/.)  Another  word,  translated  "redemption*'  {Ay^fA^tt),  QaL  3. 
13 :  4.  5 :  Rev.  5.  9:  14.  3,  4,  means,  as  it  is  everywhere  ^se  trans- 
lated, to  buy,  referring  to  a  purchase  made  in  the  market.  What  ii 
paid  in  this  case,  is  called  rtftn  (price,)  and  this  price  is  said  to  bs 
Christ,  Gal.  3.  13;  or  his  blood,  Rom.  5.  9.  In  Acts  20.  28,  thi 
word  rendered  "  purchase  "  {rtfurdaTr^ai),  has  no  reference  to  re- 
demption, or  to  price,  but  means  simply  "  acquired  for  himself :" 
the  following  words,  however,  indicate  that  the  sense  is  not 
terially  different  from  purchasing,  as  that  term  is  used  elsewhere. 
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ifij)  The  word  *'  aatisf action,"  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
at  it  occurs  twice  in  the  Old,  Numb.  35.  31,  32.  It  is  there  a 
ctDBlation  of  ^^  or  Xvrf,  "that  which  expiates/'  or  "ransoms." 
nuD  use  of  these  terms  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
inplieB,  that  what  was  done  and  paid  in  the  death  of  our  Lord,  was 
in  every  respect,  sufficient:  it  accomplished  our  pardon,  and 
■nswered  all  the  moral  purposes  which  God  deemed  necessary, 
mdier  a  system  of  holy  law. 

(t.)  The  word  "  subatautwn"  is  not  foimd  in  either  Testament, 

but  the  idea  Ib  frequently  expressed  in  both:  "  it  shall  be  accepted 

Ml  him,"  Lev.  i.  4:  7.  18,  Ib  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  and  the 

New  corresponds.     There  we  find  in  frequent  use,  virif  and  arri,  the 

former  meaning  "  on  behalf  of,"  "  for,"  and  "instead,"  and  the 

kttar,  meaning  undoubtedly,  "instead  of."    Much  stress  ought 

lot  to  be  laid  upon  the  first  of  these  terms,  as  it  is  frequently  used 

iriuce  it  may  mean  "  for  the  advantage  of,"  Horn.  8.  26,  31 :  2  Cor. 

1. 2:  yet  in  John  15.  13,  and  i  John  3.  16,  it  seems  to  mean,  "in- 

ted  of:"  and  this  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  drri,  Matt.  20.  28 : 

Haikio.  45:  see  Matt.  2.  22,  "  m  the  room  of."    Apart,  however, 

from  particular  prepositions,  three  sets  of  phrases  clearly  teach  this 

docfcrine. 

(i.)  Christ  was  17)0(29  a  cuTM /or  us.  Gal.  3.  13;  so  a  similar  phrase, 
2  Cor.  5.  21. 
(3.)  He  gave  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  i  Cor.  15 .  3 :  Eph. 
i    J. 2:  Gal.  I.  4:  J  Tim.  2.  6,  14:  Heb.  7.  27:  5.  i,  3:  10. 12:  Rom. 
I   5-617,8:  I  Cor.  I.  13:  5.  7:  II.  24:  I  Pet.  3.  18:  4.  I. 

(3.)  Christ  gave  his  life  for  our  life,  or  we  live  by  his  death, 
G1L3.  20:  Bom.  14.  15:  2  Cor.  5.  13.  Compare  Rom.  16.  4:  Isa. 
$}•  45.  The  idea  of  substitution  is  in  all  these  passages,  and  the 
pbnne,  though  not  Scriptural,  is  a  convenient  summary  of  them  all. 
00  "Sahation"  is  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  the  repre- 
lentittTe  of  rttntfU  or  fftrn^tn.  ^titrtifiei  is  always  translated  "  salva- 
^"  except  in  three  passages  (Acts  7.  25 :  27.  34,  and  Heb.  11.  7, 
vbffle  it  refers  to  temporal  deliverance,)  and  the  idea  included  in 
&•  term,  is  whatever  blessings  redemption  includes, — but  without 
07  reference  to  Xvr^av,  or  anything  else  as  the  ground  of  them.  It 
^rkin  present  deliverance,  Luke  19. 9,  or  future,  Phil.  1. 19:  Rom. 
^^  II.  "  Salvation,"  therefore,  is  the  state  into  which  the  gospel 
iotrodaces  all  who  believe,  and  without  reference  to  the  means 
^>Bd,  a  price  paid.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  etymology  and 
Kew  Testament  usage  leads. 

Ob  turning  to  the  LXX,  however,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  propi- 
MoD  ii  involved  even  here,  rmrvftn  is  very  frequently  the  trans- 
l>tio&  of  th^,  ihelem  (JXlt,  aebhach),  peac^ofifering,  Svr/ft  ^mrnftu, 

K  2 
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Lev.  3. 1-3:  4*  10:  7*  20:  II. 4.  Judg.  20.  26:  2i.  4.     D^  (Bli6lil| 

is  the  sacrifice  or  retribution,  restoring  peace;  and  thus  the  maafi 

of  fttvnfuvf  touches  upon  the  meaning  of  propitiation.  jl 

(k,')  From  this  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  N^w  Testament  || 

LXX,  and  the  Hebrew,  we  gather  the  following  M 

^°"^"*     olusiOM.  j 

Propitiation,  giving  prominence  to  the  secondary  meanii^f 
"183  Kipper,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  t^Xm^»ofuUf  is  aa  vj 
prompting  to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  providing  for  its  exieidl 
in  a  way  consistent  with  justice :  4 

Expiation,  giving  prominence  to  the  primary  meaning  of  *1|i 
and  the  secondary  meaning  of  V^txA^ttofAm,  is  an  act  which  prorHJ 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  cancels  the  obligation  to  punishnieiil:  ^ 

Atonement,  giving  prominence  to  both,  and  meaning  expiation  M 
propitiation  combined.  ^ 

Christ's  atonement  is  said  to  be  by  siAstitution,  for  he  sufhll 
in  our  stead,  and  he  hears  ovr  sin;  and  it  is  by  satisfaction,  for  tti 
bi*oken  law  is  vindicated,  all  the  purposes  of  punishment  iM 
answered  with  honour  to  the  Lawgiver,  and  eventual  holiness  to  ill 
Christian.  Its  result  ia  reconciliation  (xttrxXXmyn);  the  moral  seoitt' 
ment  of  justice  in  Qod  is  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  and  proviston  t 
made  for  the  removal  of  our  enmity;  and  it  is  redemption,  or  actd 
deliverance,  for  a  price,  from  sin  in  its  guilt  and  dominion,  from  ll 
misery,  and  from  death.  Salvation  is  also  actual  deliverance,  btf 
without  a  distinct  reference  to  a  price  paid.  Atonement,  tfaflrt 
fore,  is  something  offered  to  God;  redemption  or  salvation  is  aooi 
thing  bestowed  upon  man:  atonement  ia  the  ground  of  reden^pOaH 
and  redemption  is  the  result  of  atonement  (Isa.  53.  4-9,  10,  12).  TI1 
design  of  the  first  is  to  satisfy  Gk>d's  justice,  the  design  of  the  seeoo 
to  make  man  blessed;  the  first  was  finished  upon  the  cron,  til 
second  is  in  daily  operation,  and  will  not  be  completed  in  the  cm 
of  tho  whole  church,  till  the  consunmiation  of  all  things,  Dan.  ^ 
24:  Eph.  4.  30. 

In  studying  the  Hellenisms  of  the  New  Testament,  and  traooii 
their  connection  with  the  Old,  the  Nov.  Test.  GrsBC.,  Editi 
Hellenistica,  Lond.,  1843,  will  be  found  invaluable:  it  consists  0 
the  New  Testament  text,  and  illustrations  from  the  LXX,  of  th> 
phraseology  of  every  verse.    For  further  helps  see  below  §  331. 

330.  These  illustrations  and  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  th 
meaning  of  words.  Other  rules  of  interpretation  have  beei 
already  illustrated — ^the  words  in  connection  with  the  sen 
tence,  the  context,  the  scope,  and  parallel  passages — and  are  tb 
same,  whether  we  be  interpreting  the  original,  or  a  veisioD 
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amd  do  not  need  further  illustration.    They  apply  with  equal 

foioe  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures. 
331.  In  reference  to  parallel  passages,  it  must  be  remen^- 

\xmdy  that  verbal  parallels  in  a  version,  are  available  only 
irbeii  the  version  is  strictly  accurate,  and  that  comparison 
and  investigation  of  the  original  must  be  made  through  the 
mfldinm,  not  of  a  translation,  but  of  the  original  itself.  The 
importance  of  this  remark  may  be  seen  in  §  339,  where  the 
me  of  the  English  version,  even  on  the  importuit  subject  ot 
the  work  of  Christy  will  certainly  mislead,  the  New  Testament 
itsdf  not  translating  uniformly,  and  still  less  agreeing  in  itn 
tnnslation  with  the  corresponding  expressions  of  the  Old. 
HappQy,  this  difficulty,  which  to  an  English  reader  would 
Ittve  been  a  few  years  since  insuperable,  is  to  a  great  degree 
nmoved  by  the  helps  mentioned  below. 

For  the  study  of  ffebreio  verbal  parallels,  the  best  Concordimce 
k  FOrst^s:  for  New  Testament  Greek,  Schmidt's.  To  ascertain  the 
iMgs  of  the  version  of  the  LXX,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  New 
IWnnent,  consult  the  Concordance  of  Trommius,  which  gives  the 
Greek  word,  with  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  arranged  imder 
Um  different  Hebrew  words,  of  which  it  is  the  translation:  a  second 
kUe  in  the  same  book  gives  the  Hebrew  word  first,  with  its  different 
Greek  renderings.  T^e  English  student  will  obtain  very  considerable 
belp  iSrom  the  "  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance,'*  which  gives 
the  Qreek  words  of  the  New  Testament,  with  their  English  ren- 
^HiDgB;  and  from  the  "  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance,"  which 
gim  the  same  information  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  second 
kbles  in  each,  give  the  English  word,  and  its  various  Greek  and 
Hebrew  representatives.  Taylor^s  Concordance  is  formed  on  the 
■me  plan.  Wilson  makes  the  English  word  the  basis  of  his  Con- 
cordance, giving  the  Hebrew  representatives;  the  plan  of  the  Eng- 
liddnan's  Qreek  and  Hebrew  Concordances,  however,  is  the  more 
vefbL  A  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  LXX, 
cube  made  only  through  Trommius  and  Schmidt,  or  by  the  help  of 
theLexioon  of  Schleusner,  or  the  Thesaurus  of  Biel. 

333.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  tongue,  are  nowhere 
Qi^er  more  instructive  or  beautiful,  than  in  the  use  of 
^^  the  article :  and  as  the  rules  in  reference  to  it 
afford  important  help  in  interpreting  Scripture,  it  may  be 
coQTeoient  to  give  them. 

333.  The  Greek  language  has  but  one  article,  the  definite  ; 
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the  indefinite  is  expresBed  in  the  Xew  Testament 

Article. 

by  TIC,  *'  a  certain ;"  very  ooeasiooaify  by  6  and  a 
participle,  o  tnriipkfv,  **  a  sower  ;**  or  generally  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  definite  articl& 

The  general  idea  involved  in  the  nse  of  the  definite 
Oenena  idea  article,  both  in  Greek  and  in  En^Qsh,  is,  that  the 
^d^deflaite  ^^jj^^^  j^  which  it  is  prefixed  is  familiar ;  bat  the 
Vwatiiimitj.  grounds  of  familiarity  are  different,  as  are,  in  some 
respects,  the  nsages  of  the  two  tongues.  Famiharity  arises 
from  different  canses. 

(a).  When  things  are  in  themselves  well  known,  or  are  re- ' 

Origiii  of  Udg  S^^^  as  present  to  the  senses. 

T^^S^'  I.  The  names  of  persons  well  known  generally  take 
caiet.  the  article ;   but  because  they  are  well  known,  their 

names  also  dispense  with  it.  Hence  'In^s  and  « 'Inns :  see  Matt.  i. 
1-16 :  2.  16,  19.  On  the  first  mention  of  a  name  the  article  is 
generally  omitted.  The  names  of  persons  not  well  known  alao  take 
the  article  when  mentioned  a  second  time. 

2.  If  the  proper  name  is  followed  by  a  description  which  has  the 
article,  the  name  is  without  it  unless  the  person  is  very  eminent. 
"  John  the  Baptist "  is  the  common  form. 

3.  Objects  present  to  the  parties  concerned  have  the  article 
attached  to  their  names,  Matt.  26.  23,  in  the  dish.  John  13.  26,  t&6 
sop.  Mark  11.  5,  loosing  the  colt,  i  Thess.  5.  27,  this  ^kistle. 
Matt.  13.  27,  these  tares.  Hence  the  nominative,  with  the  artide^ 
to  express  the  vocative,  Eph.  5.  22:  Heb.  i.  8. 

.^^  4.  The  possessive  pronoun,  in  Greek,  with  a  noun,,  takes  the 

vfJKr         article;  not  my  will — the  will  of  me — but  "  the  thy  will "  be  done. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  rules  are  in  accordance  with 

English  usage,  the  others  are  not.    We  can  say,  indeed,  the  Christ; 

but  then  Christ  is  not  a  name,  but  a  description,  and  means  "  the 

anointed." 

(b).  Familiarity  may  arise  from  something  in  the  context, 
as  from 

1.  Previous  mention.  Luke  2. 16,  the  child:  in  verse  12,  a  child. 
John  4.  43,  after  the  two  days:  verse  40,  two  days.  The  "Rng^wh 
adopts  this  rule  whenever  it  can  be  adopted  without  violating 
another.  • 

2.  Implication  in  some  preceding  expression,  Mark  2.  4,  the  roo( 
verse  i.  Luke  15.  4,  the  ninety  and  nine;  one  out  of  a  hundred 
being  lost.    Luke  11.38,  before  the  dinner  or  meal:  vene  37,  to  dine 
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'witkbim.  Matt.  i.  X4>  from,  the  sleep,  in  which  he  had  a  dream, 
i«ne  2a  Matt,  lo,  la,  into  the  house,  ue.,  where  they  receive 
yos,  ipnee  ii :  Acts  30. 13 :  3  Thess.  3.  11 :  see  9.  10. 

3.  AflBDciation,  when  the  noun,  without  being  implied  in  any- 
iiaag  previously  expressed,  is  connected  with  it.  John  31.  8,  came 
m  tkt  small  boat,  t. «.,  of  the  fishing  vessel:,  see  verse  3.  So  Acts 
%^.  16:  Luke  II.  7:  John  13.  5:  Mark  4.  38:  Acts  30.  9,  the  win- 
doVy  the  only  one  of  the  chamber;  Acts  21.  36,  37,  until  M«  offering, 
tad  so  throu^out  referring  to  the  law  on  vows.  The  article  thus 
Nodered  necessaiy  by  the  context  is  often  to  be  expressed  by  the 
pOMBsive  pronoun,  ''putting  his  (Qr.  the)  hands  upon  him,"  Acts 
9.17. 

Tlie  differenos  between  Ghreek  and  English  rules  will  be  seen 
from  the  examples. 

(c).  Familiarity  arises  from  something  neither  mentioned 
nor  saggested,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds. 

I.  Abstract  nouns  generally  take  the  article,  and  always  when 
they  are  personified,  i  Cor.  15.  36,  death  («  d.)  John  7.  32,  33, 
dnomoiuon,  i  Cor.  11.  14,  nature,  Matt.  11.  19:  Phil.  3.  3. 
KnmbeiB  in  the  abstract  (r«  ir,  unity,  the  state  of  being  one),  and 
tte  infinitive  used  as  a  noun,  belong  to  this  class,  ri  wt^Ttvaf  = 
IxMng.    This  usage  is  not  frequent  in  English. 

a.  Nouns  representing  objects  in  nature  which  exist  singly,  and 
entire  nstural  substances,  generally  take  the  article.  Matt.  5.  18, 
littTen  and  earth:  34.  39,  the  sun.  Mark  13.  38,  sununer  (=  <Atf 
Ixit Mason);  light;  salt;  water.  Gtenerallyi  tee  omit  the  article  in 
tbflN  cases,  whenever,  at  least,  the  use  of  it  would  indicate  some 
(itticiilar  thing,  rather  than  the  universal  substance. 

3*  Words  indicating  entire  species,  either  of  animals  or  objects, 
(Vierally  take  the  article.  Matt.  6.  i,  men,  as  men:  7.  6,  dogs,  aai 
dogB.  Matt.  10.  16,  serpents.  Luke  21.  29,  fig-tree.  James  3.  4 
(tbe)  ships.  The  omission  of  the  article  would  indicate  that  the 
B^stoment  made  is  true  only  of  some,  and  not  of  the  class  as  a 
wbole.    The  English  generally  omits  the  article  in  these  cases. 

4«  Whole  classes  of  agents  generally  take  it.  Matt.  10.  10,  the 
^*}>oiuer.  Matt.  18.  17,  the  publican.  Matt.  35.  33,  the  shep- 
bflrd. 

S.  Hany  words  in  all  languages  express  ideas  familiar  to  classes 
^I'Qiders,  and  properly  take  the  article;  and  generally  it  is  best  to 
'B^  it,  even  in  a  translation,  though  the  translation  be  not  quite 
dear.  Matt.  17.  34,  rk  ^li^axf^'^f  ^^  half-shekel  temple-tax:  21.  12, 
^  doves  used,  viz.,  in  the  temple  service.  John  18.  3,  h  f*Mf»,  the 
^"Munent  on  duty.    John  i.  21,  art  thou  the  prophet.    Luke  21.8, 
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i  Kmt^iff  the  time  (so  long  expected),     i  Cor.  3.  13,  the  day 
show  it,  Heb.  10.  25.     it^  rn  eit£va  =  for  ever,  to  eternity,  Ifefcfc. 
19:  Mark  Ji.  14:  John  4.  i4«    So  n  «^f,  fAa£  way,  t.  e.,  the 
Acts  9.  2:  19.  9,  23:  24.  22:  so  in  proverbial  expressions,  Matt.-] 
24,  f A0  camel,  the  gnat :  so  r«  S^»f  =  ^Atf  mountain  district  of  1 
or  of  Palestine,  Matt.  14.  23,  Mark  3.  13.    «  x^i^m^,  tA^ 
(surrounding  the  lake).  Matt.  8.  32.     r«  ^'k^n,  Matt.  13.  2,  MariLj 
I,  the  vessel  generally  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,    i 
the  house  to  which  he  resorted  when  at  Capernaum,. Matt.  13.  i,  jU^ 
Mark  9.  33. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Luke  and  John,  the  former  writing  for  thoil 
who  knew  nothing  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  writing  after  thl 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  had  been  changed,  never  use  than 
latter  expressions. 

ExcepUons         334*  '^^  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  numerotfi 
<^i«»««^       but  easily  classified. 

(a).  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  efteik 
tiinsicmean-  dispensed  with  where  the  intrinsic  meaning  is  8» 
ing  is  clear,  ^j^^  ^y^^^  perspicuity  is  not  affected  by  the  omis- 
sion. 

Proper  names  are  often  without  it,  i  Cor.  3.  22.  Abstract  nounfl 
are  often  without  it.  Certain  principal  objects  of  nature  are  withoot 
it.  Matt.  13. 6:  i  Cor.  15.  41:  2  Pet.  3. 10:  James  i.  6.  Superlativel 
and  ordinal  numbers  take  it  or  are  without  it,  Mark  15.  33:  Matt 
14.  2S :  32.  38.    So  to  a  certain  extent  in  English. 

(b),  l^ouns  not  in  themselves  definite  are  often  without  it 
Where  it  is  especially  if  in  very  common  use.  In  these  casee 
u^e*or*con-  *W  *^®  made  definite  by  the  context,  or  usage, 
text.  and  are  imambiguous. 

ftM^iktvf  means,  in  classic  Greek,  a  king;  0  fiewtXm  alq^e,  tlu 
Persian  king;  and  in  later  Qreek,  (iarsktus  itself  has  that  meaning 
So,  in  the  New  Testament,  fitog  is  applied,  without  the  article,  t< 
God,  and  kv^ms  to  Jehovah,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  th< 
LXX,  I  Thess.  2.  3:  see  verse  10:  see  Matt.  10.  28,  37. 

(c).  Nouns  used  adverbially,  t.  c,  with  prepositions,  oftei 
Nouns  used    dispense  with  the  article. 

adverbiaUy.         jo^n  I.  i :  Rom.  8.  4. 

335.  An  accurate  application  of  thes§  rules  will  solve  man^ 
difficulties,  and  is  essential  to   the  right  imder 
^^  *  '        standing  of  portions  of  Scripture. 

In  Mat.  I.  17,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  all  the  generation 
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from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen.    Probably  the  article  here 
lefore  rather  to  the  generations  just  enumerated. 
In  Bom««  M/Mf,  without  the  article,  refers  to  any  revelation  or 

wntten  rule  of  moral  duty;  'O  »</««;,  either  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to 

flome  law  just  named. 

336.  A  veiy  striking  use  of  the  omission  of  the  article  is 
(UHion  (tf  to  call  attention  to  the  idea  in  the  anarthrous — 
"*^         unarticled — ^word. 

Heib.  I.  I,  7,  of  old,  Qod  spake  by  the  prophets,  now  by  one  who 
is  Son,  ir  ai*^:  so  7.  38.  i  Cor.  14.  4,  one  man — a  church.  John  3.  6, 
tittt  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  (article)  is  flesh  (no  article).  Rom, 
n.  6,  grace  (article)  is  no  longer  grace  (no  article),  7.  13. 

337.  In  the  collocation  of  words,  the  following  rules  are 
^^^  important. 

"U«»tfc«of      (a).  When  two  or  more  words  are  connected, 
and  are  descriptive  of  a  single  object,  or  of  objects 
ngarded  as  single,  the  article  is  prefixed  (as  in  English)  to 
the  first  only. 

liatt.  12.  21,  the  blind  and  dumb.  Luke  11.  28,  he  that  heareth 
ttdkeepeth.    John  6.  40:  Bom.  2.  3:  i  John  2.  4:  Eph.  5.  20. 

(i).  Nor  is  the  article  repeated,  when  a  single  class  of 
^gs  or  qualities  is  described,  by  an  enumeration  of  its 

PtttB. 

^h.  3.  18,  what  is  the  breadth  and  lengthy  etc.,  describing  the 
otent.  Matt.  20.  19,  to  mock  (article),  and  scourge,  and  crucify — 
tbesufferings.     So  Acts  8.  6:  1  Cor.  11.  22. 

(c).  Nor  when  the  words  used  express  one  idea,  though  a 
<^plex  one. 

Phfl.  2.  17,  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith.  2  Cor. 
H'  II,  the  Gk>d  of  love  and  peace  (not  and  of  ^esuce),  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

(d).  Nor  when  two  or  more  persons  make  one  agency,  or  a 
^e  act  is  directed  against  two  or  more  objects. 

Xrtt.  17. 1,  Peter  (article),  and  John,  and  James,  Luke  19.  11: 
AflU3.  11:  17.  15. 

(«).  On  the  contrary,  the  article  is  repeated  when  distinct- 
ness is  given  to  each  of  the  things  named. 

lhti.23.  33:  Tit.  3.  4,  the  goodness  and  the  philanthropy  of  God 
o'ff  Saviour  iqppeared. 
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(J).  And  when  the  words  employed  are  not  descriptive  of  I 
single  object,  or  of  what  is  regarded  as  such. 

Heb.  II.  20,  Isaac  blessed  to*  ittM^  and  tm  lUmS,    2  Theaa.  i.  % 
to  those  who  kuow  not  .  .  .  and  to  those  who  do  not  obey. 

(g).  Apply  these  rules  to  explain  the  following. 

Tit.  2.  13:  2  Thess.  1. 12:  Eph.  5.  5:  i  Tim.5««J  1 
^  *'  2  Pet.  1.  11:  Jude  4.  i 

338.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  was  first  fonnaDf    \ 

Literature  of  ©^^^^^^^^  ^^  modem  times  by  Granvilla  ^nrp; 
liie  Greek  afterwards,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  accu- 
"  ^^'  racy,  by  Dr.  Middleton,  some  of  whose  condusiom 

howeyer,  have  been  overthrown  by  more  recent  investigi* 
tion.  Ilie  above  rules  are  in  harmony  with  such  of  Middfe* 
ton's  as  have  stood  the  test,  and  are  most  of  them  taken  salh 
stantially  from  Winer's  "  Idioms,"  and  from  Green's  "Gram* 
mar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect^"  1842. 

Sec.  6.   0/  the  tise  of  External  Helps  in  the  interpretatia»  (f 

the  Bible, 

"  The  Bible  resembles  an  extensive  garden,  where  there  Is  a  vast  ▼<''te*7^ 
profusion  of  Anita  and  flowers,  some  of  which  are  more  essential  or  mOTe  mBdli 
than  oUiers ;  but  there  is  not  a  blade  suffered  to  grow  in  it,  which  has  not  ua.QN 
and  beauty  in  the  system.  Salvation  for  sinners  is  the  grand  truth  presented  «*^ 
where,  and  in  all  points  of  light:  but  the  pure  in  heart  sees  a  thoumud  txaitsof  w 
Divine  character,  of  himself,  and  of  the  world ;  Bome  striking  and  bold,  othm  cMt 
as  it  were  into  the  shade,  and  designed  to  be  searched  for  and  examined."— Gicn« 
Bemairu,  (p.  198). 

339.  Thoroughly   to  understand  the  Scriptures,  to  hu- 
monize  apparent  contradictions,  to  gather  up  all  the  truth  it 
contains,  and  sometimes  even  to  enable  us  to  select  out  of 
several  meanings,  the  one  which  is  most  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will,  it  is  often  necessary  to  seek  some  external  or  oolr 
lateral  help.    We  need  to  know  the  opinions  and  ideas  preva- 
lent among  the  people  to  whom  the  various  parts  of  Scriptoro 
were  addressed;  facts  of  general  history,  of  chronology,  of 
natural  history,  of  geography,  and  especially  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  eastern  nations. 

340.  The  estimation  in  which  these  external  helps  have 
Esthnation  been  held,  has  been  singularly  subject  to  deprecia- 
^ips^ue  ^^  tious  in  some  cases,  and  to  excess  in  othero. 
held.  With  mauy  they  are  the  chief  study,  aad  it  is 
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thought  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  understand  the  Bible  until 
he  is  in  a  position  to  use  them.    By  others  they  are  despised. 
^Vhid  first  class  forget  that  these  helps  are  of  value  chiefly  in 
confirming  a  sense,  which  is  already  discovered,  or  in  expound- 
ing less  important  texts  ;  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  all 
biowledge  essential  to  salvation,  being,  when  compared  with 
<Mie  another,  abundantly  plain.    The  second  foi^t^  that  these 
hetps  are  often  needful  to  determine  the  sense  when  it  re- 
mains doubtful,  and  that  if  we  neglect  them,  much  of  the 
ngoificanoe  of  Scripture  in  particular  passages,  many  of  them 
impraesive,  is  concealed. 

341.  (i)  Some  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  opinions  pre* 
nlmt  among  the  people  to  whom  the  inspired  writings  were 
«ddifiB8ed,  or  among  surrounding  nations,  is  often  important. 

At  the  time,  for  example,  when  our  Lord  appeared,  there  was  a 
Kio0knof  general  expectation  among  the  Jews  of  the  coming  of 
^ttven.  the  Messiah,  and  his  reign  was  called,  "  the  world  to 
come,"  "the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"*  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or 
"  of  Qod.*'^  To  enter  that  kingdom  was  to  become  his  disciple. 
^  Jews  had  very  erroneous  conceptions  of  its  nature :  and  it  was 
iSMBttiy  that  our  Lord  should  correct  them.  This  he  does  in  the 
UaskoDg  of  himself,  and  his  apostles.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  must  be  learned,  therefore,  from  the  New  Testament :  and  the 
^  (which  we  learn  from  external  sources,)  that  the  name  was 
ff^ea  by  the  Jews  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  completes  our  know- 
Hge,  and  confirms  the  interpretation. 

''He  is  bom  again,**  was  the  Jewish  description  of  a  proselyte; 
i&d  tins  use  of  the  expression  confirms  the  common  interpretation 
o/tite  language  of  our  Lord,  John  3. 

"  To  bind  and  loose,"  meant  among  the  Jews,  as  Lightfoot  has 
thown,  to  forbid  as  imlawful,  and  to  allow  as  lawful:  (as  ''bound 
not  fo"  is  still  used  among  us).  Hence  the  true  explanation  of 
Matt  18.  8:  (Wetatein).  ^ 

The  preoeptB  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  become  more  impres- 
OTO  from  the  following  £&cts.  The  Pharisees  held  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  never  sinful  (See  Matt.  5.  28);  the  Scribes,  that  the 
gifks  which  Jewish  worshippers  were  required  to  place  upon  the 
altar,  expiated  all  offences  which  were  not  amenable  to  the  Judge, 
Cver.  34).    All  maintained,  says  Maimonides,  that  oaths  by  heaven 

*  Schoetgeuii,  Horse  Heb.  i..  Diss,  v..  Chap.  vi. 
^  See  LyalTs  I^pt^dia  Prophetica,  p.  270. 
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or  by  earth,  might  be  taken  collusively,  and  had  not  the  solami 
obligation  of  oaths  in  which  the  name  of  God  occurred  (v.  34).  ft 
was  also  maintained  (BuxtorfJ  that  the  prayer  wliich  is  long  dttO 
not  return  empty  (6,  7). 

343.  The  chief  sources  of  information  on  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  are  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud.  Neit 
in  importance,  is  the  Sohar  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Joshai,  ifbo 
flourished  early  in  the  second  century.  This  book  is  hdd  ii 
the  highest  veneration,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  Cabbal^ 
See  Part  ii.,  **  Intro,  to  the  Gospels."  Its  subject  is  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  events  foretold  conconiqg 
his  reign.  It  illustrates  both  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
the  imbelief  of  the  Jews,  that  the  sense  which  was  put  upon 
the  several  prophecies  quoted  by  the  apostles  in  the  Kef 
Testament,  is  the  same  (with  two  or  three  remarkable  excep- 
tions,) as  had  been  put  upon  them  by  the  Jews  general^ 
All  the  FSalms  for  example,  and  all  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  are  applied  by  the  authoriticB 
just  named  to  the  Messiah.  And  yet  in  a  Messiah,  who  90 
remarkably  fulfilled  them,  they  do  not  believe. 

The  student  will  find  the  views  of  Jewish  authors  largely  quoted 
in  the  Horaa  Hebraicsd  of  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgenius;  in  the  fjomr 
mentaries  of  Dr.  Gill  and  Koppe^  and  in  the  notes  of  Wetstein'tf 
Greek  Testament. 

343.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  while  a 

knowledge  of  the  opinions  held  in  early  times  may 
often  suggest  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
employed  in  Scripture,  that  meaning  is  only  an  auxiliary  help 
in  ascertaining  their  Scripture  use.  ^'A  regenerate  man'* 
Qieant  to  a  Jew,  a  proselyte ;  one  made  a  Jew  by  circumcision 
or  baptism.  But  it  is  plain  that  though  this  use  of  the  term 
accounts  for  the  adoption  of  it  by  our  Lord,  and  to  a  great 
extent  even  explains  its  meaning,  yet  the  true  and  complete 
meaning  can  be  gathered  only  from  Scripture  itself. 

344.  A  knowledge  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nations 
by  whom  the  Israelites  were  surrounded,  is  also  often  usefoL 

Among  the  Egyptians,  for  example,  a  lamb  or  kid,  was  an  olject 
of  veneration,  and  the  male,  as  the  representative  of  Ammon,  was 
worshipped. 

The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  all  inflicted  on  objects  of  SIgypiian 
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>,  and  thus  they  became  a  rebuke  to  idolatry^  tm  well  as  an 
evidence  of  Divine  power. 

At  aolenm  feativalB,  the  Fhamicians  ate  of  the  raw  flesh  of  their 
offerings;  part  of  it  they  roasted  in  the  sun,  and  part  was  sodden  for 
magical  purposes,  the  intestines  being  used  for  divination,  and  the 
fragmenta  for  charms  and  enchantments.    All  these  practices  were 
Mridden  to  the  Jews,  and  though  no  doubt  other  solemn  lessons 
wve  taught  by  the  burning  of  the  victim  in  the  fire,  it  was  also 
intended  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the  rites  of  the  heathen. 
See  also  Lev.  19.  28:  Lev.  11.  11 :  Psa.  16.  4:  Jer.  44.  17,  18. 
Among  the  ancient  Persians  it  was  held  that  there  were  two 
^loties,  of  equal  power,  Ormuzd  and  Ahrihman.    Jehovah  in  his 
iddrefls  to  Cyrus,  claims  authority  over  them  both.     "  /  form  light 
ind  darkness— peace  and  evil,"  Isa.  45.  7. 

Xaay  who  had  embraced  the  oriental  philosophy,  became  Chris- 
tim,  and  attempted  to  blend  their  former  tenets  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.  Some  of  them  (the  Gnostics  for  example,)  held  the 
opnion  that  there  were  several  emanations  of  the  Qodhead,  ca^ed 
tile  Word,  the  Life,  the  Light,  etc. :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
apoitle  John  refers  to  their  opinions  in  John  i.  1-18,  where  he 
dabs  all  those  titles  for  our  Lord. 

IVom  their  principles,  many  of  them  deduced  a  loose  morality, 
-ttd  others  justified  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  austerities.  To 
tile  speculative  opinions  of  those  sects,  are  opposed  such  passages  as 
these,  I  John  i.  i,  2,  7:  2.  22,  23:  4.  2,  3,  9,  14,  is:  5.  1-5,  9-20; 
aodto  their  practice,  i  John  i.  5,  6:  2.  2,  6:  3.  4-10:  5.  iB,  21. 
Hie  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes  were  probably  of  the  same  order, 
Ber.  2.  6. 

Ih  Europe,  the  Greek  philoso^^y  was'  most  prevalen  i  and  the 
Qieek  character  showed  its  tendency  in  subtle  disquisition.    Two 
only  of  the  Grecian  sects  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  Epicureans 
lod  the  Stpios.    The  first  held  that  God  took  no  concern  in  the 
tffiurs  of  the  imiverse,  but  dwelt  in  some  distant  region :  and  the 
•eoond  held  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the  world.    They  agreed,  how- 
ever, in  maintaining  that  .the  Greeks  were  superior  to  all  other 
nations.    The  apostle  Paul  rebuked  both,  Acts  17.  iB-32,  alter- 
nately correcting  their  errors,  and  revealing  to  them  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  resurrection,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.    A  know- 
ledge of  their  views  explains  his  appeal,  rebukes  '*  reserve"  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  gospel,  and  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
of  truth. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  inutility  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
are  both  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this 
view  that  the  Elnonites  who  observed  the  law,  and  maintained  the 
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simple  humanity  of  Christ,  rejected  those  Epistleti,  and  received  0if 
a  mutilated  copy  of  the  Gbspel  of  Matthew.    Wilson,  p.  283.        ''1 
Many  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  contain  special  reference  \M\ 
the  views  of  the  yarious  Jewish  sects.    The  reader  will  find  iSbaf 
views  noticed  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  Grospels.  '\ 

345.  Here,  again,  a  caution  is  needed.    The  errors  refentti' 

to  in  the  passages  which  are  thus  made  clear  \f 
this  knowledge  were  often  local  and  temporaiji 
They  generally  sprang,  however,  from  some  deep-seaM 
tendency  of  human  nature,  and  are  apt  to  show  themsehoi 
under  dififerent  forms ;  and  the  refutation  of  them,  fgM 
in  Scripture,  always  embodies  truths  of  permanent  and  uoT 
versal  application. 

346.  (ii.)  A  knowledge  of  ancient  pro&nehistoiy,  often  aidl 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

In  Gen.  46,  it  is  said,  "  eyery  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  tb* 
Egyptians.'*  This  fact  explains  the  assignment  of  the  land  of 
Qoshen  (on  the  extreme  border  of  Egypt,)  to  the  Israelites;  m 
arrangement  which  preserved  them  from  too  intimate  a  connecting 
with  the  Egyptians:  and  it  is  itself  explained  by  the  investigatioDf 
of  Dr.  Hales,  and  Kr.  Faber.  They  tell  us,  from  a  fragment  el 
Manetiiio's,  that  about  the  year  1159,  b.  c,  Egypt  was  invaded  by  • 
band  of  Cushite  shepherds  frt>m  Arabia,  who  after  many  years  ol 
cruel  domination,  were  expelled  by  the  general  revolt  of  the  princes 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  withdrew  to  Palestine  (the  land  of  akep' 
herds f)  and  are  known  in  Scripture  as  the  Philistines.  This  event, 
which  occurred  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  Jo8q)h'fl 
administration,  accounts  for  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Israelites, 
coming  from  the  same  quarter,  were  received,  and  for  the  abhfM> 
rence  in  which  their  occupation  as  nomade  or  vrandering  shepherds, 
was  held. 

It  may  be  added,  that  while  Egyptian  arohssologists,  OhampoUion, 
Bosellini,  and' Wilkinson,  agree  in  this  view  of  a  shepherd  invasion, 
Hengstenberg  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the  whole  of  this  pert  ol 
Manetbo's  narrative,  though  without  sufficient  reason.  See  TablcE 
of  Egyptian  Chronology  (Part  ii). 

It  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  the  history  of  Assyria  and  tin 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  which  were  once  the  favourite  resort  of  infi 
delity,  now  supply  some  of  the  most  decisive  external  evidences  & 
the  truth  of  Scripture. 

So  again,  the  best  commentary  on  Deut,  28,  and  on  our  Lord*! 
projdiecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  found  in  the  history  o 
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Uie  Jewsh  wan  by  Joaephos.  He  was  himBelf  a  Jew  by  birth,  bom 
afc  Jerusidem,  about  A.  D.  3  7,  and  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  siege  of 
ihat  ctty.  The  truth  of  his  narratiye  is  confirmed  both  by  contem- 
ponry  writers,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Titus. 

Hatt.  2.  2y  3,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  general  im« 
]pnaon  at  that  time  throu^out  the  East,  that  a  great  prince  was 
about  to  appear  and  govern  the  world,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  5 :  Suet.  Yit. 
Yttp.  c.  4* 

In  Katt.  24.  15,  16,  our  Saviour  warns  his  disciples  to  quit  Jeru- 
.  nlem  before  the  si^ge  began;  and  profane  history  tells  us  that  they 
profited  by  his  instructions,  for  before  the  city  was  surrounded  by  the 
Bomui  armies,  they  retired  to  Pella,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
The  rest  spoken  of  in  Acts  9.  3  r,  is  explained  in  contemporary 
Hstory.  It  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  conversion  of  Saul,  for  the 
persecution  continued  three  years  after;  but  to  the  circumstance, 
titst  at  that  time  (a.  d.  40,)  Caligula  attempted  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  consternation  of  the  Jews  at  this 
tilieatened  profanation,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  Christians, 
and  80  '*  the  churches  had  rest." 

In  Acts  17.  16,  Athens  is  said  to  be  "full  of  idols"  (margin). 
Shu  (a.  d.  140,)  calls  it  the  altar  of  Greece,  and  Pavisanias,  another 
liutoriaa  (a.  d.  170,)  tells  us  that  this  city  had  more  images  than 
aD  Greece  besides.  All  antiquity  agrees  in  representing  it  as  the 
Nat  of  Grecian  learning,  and  as  the  school  of  the  world.  How 
iostnictive  is  this  combination  of  secular  enlightenment  and  gross 
idolatry! 

The  nobleness  of  Paul's  conduct  in  his  address  to  Felix  (Acts  24. 
25))  IB  evident  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  narrative.  Josephus  tells 
V  that  Felix  was  notorious  for  oppression,  and  that  he  had  been 
Hving  in  adultery  with  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  the  late  king  of  Edessa. 
^nl  neither  defended  himself,  nor  attacked  the  vices  with  which 
Felix  was  chargeable;  but  with  admirable  tact  he  reasoned  on  the 
^oes  of  righteousness  and  temperance,  and  on  thid  solenm  truth 
of  fbture  judgment.  Felix  had  no  excuse  for  interrupting  him,  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  his  appeals. 

347*  (iii.)  Ecclesiastical  history  is  also  of  value  in  interpret- 
ing Scripture :  sometimes  by  supplying  facts  on  which  the 
**cwd  writers  are  silent ;  sometimes  by  giving  the  history  of 
opinion  in  the  church  itself. 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Ubton  of  and  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  the 
*««P«ae8.   gospel  had  been  preached  in  Macedonia  and  Syria,  by 
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Jude;  in  Egypt  and  parts  of  Africa,  by  Mark,  Simon,  and  Jad0;ii 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Eunuch  of  Candace,  and  by  Matthias;  in  Ponta^ 
by  Peter;  in  the  territories  of  the  seven  churches,  by  Jdm;  ■ 
Parthia,  by  Matthew;  in  Scythia,  by  Philip  and  Andrew;  in  Peni^ 
by  Simon  and  Jude;  in  Media,  by  Thomas;  in  Italy  and  Ghreeee^  hj 
Paul.  In  most  of  these  r^ons,  churches  were  formed  about  titf 
same  time.  So  rapidly  did  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  spriqg  iq»  uA 
fill  the  earth,  Mark  i6.  15-20. 

348.  The  history  of  the  sound  opinions  of  good  men,  and 
of  the  origin  of  erroneous  ones,  is  also  of  great  moment 

In  a  letter  still  extant,  drawn  up  by  the  Christians  of  Smyinv 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  they  say,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  of  the  Jews  that  they  were  ready  to  wonhip    j 
Poly  carp  instead  of  Christ,  "  This  ia  impossible,  for  Christ  only  is,     ^ 
or  can  be  the  object  of  worship:  to  him  alone  we  ofifer  adoniion:     1 
and  the  martyrs  (they  add,)  are  objects  only  of  gratitude  and  love." 
The  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  all  deliver  the  same  dodzinB 
in  relation  to  our  Lord;  and  "hence  (adds  Eusebius,)  thehymnB 
and  psalms  written  from  the  beginning  by  the  faithful,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Christ,  and  attribute  Divinity  to  him,"  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  c 
27,  28;  Matt.  28.  17. 

The  duty  of  all  classes  to  search  the  Scriptives,  is  clearly  implied 
in  various  passages  of  the  Bible:'  and  it  is  interesting  to  Imow  thsfc 
the  early  writers  of  the  chiu'ch  enforpe  this  duty  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  and  Origen  and  Augustine,  all 
agree  on  this  question.  They  even  affirm,  that  the  cause  of  the 
evils  of  their  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  **  that  the  Scripturoft- 
are  not  known."     (See  $  144). 

349.  These  opinions  are  not  at^Mon^,  but  they  are  evidence. 
Theae  They  prove  that  the  interpretation  now  attached 
au!hori?y"°'  to  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  these 
but  evidence,  truths,  is  such  as  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  good  men,  who  had  peculiar  £Eu;ilities  for  ascertidmng 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  volume. 

350.  Nor  less  important  is  the  history  of  erroneous  opinions 
on  questions  of  truth. 

We  first  read,  for  example,  of  the  .title  of  univei'sal  Bishop  (at 
Rome,)  A.  D.  606;  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocrypha,  and 
Vulgate,   and  traditions  as  articles  of  faith,   at  the  Council  of 

*■  2  Tim.  3.  15:  John  5.  39:  Acts  17.  11,  12:  Luke  16.  29:  Matt. 
22.  29:  John  21.  30,  31:  2  Pet.  I.  19:  I  Thess.  5.  27:  Rev.  r.  3. 
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Trenfc,  in  tlie  i6th  century;  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  wor* 

abJip,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vemaoular  in  the  7th  century  (666). 

•fnarobetantiation  was  first  taught  in  the  8th  century.    In  the  i  ith, 

the  Lord's  supper  wasmutihited  by  the  establishment  of  communion 

of  one  kind.    In  the  12  th,  the  doctrine  of  Seven  Sacraments  was 

fbnt  tauj^t.    The  doctrines  of  the  meritorious  virtue  of  penance, 

of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  date  no  earlier  than  the  7th 

eantury,  and  were  not  positively  affirmed  till  the  year  11 40.    The 

power  of  granting  indulgences,  was  not  claimed  by  the  popes  till 

the  12th  century.    Auricular  confession  was  first  ei^oined  by  the 

4^1  Lateran  Council,  in  the  13th  century.    The  celibacy  of  the 

deigy  as  universal  and  compulsory,  was  ordained  at  the  end  of  the 

4ik,  and  was  confirmed  by  Qregory  vn.  at  the  end  of  the  nth. 

Ck>l  3. 23:  2  Thess.  2.  7-12. 

351.  The  comparatively  recent  origin  of  all  these  errors  is 
not  aathoritative  against  them,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the 
ineanmg  of  the  Bible.  It  proves  that  Popery  is  a  novelty,  and 
that  its  dogmas  were  not  taught  by  those  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  times  of  our  Lord,  and  who  had  most  facility  for  as- 
oertuning  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

353.  It  is  an  important  canon  in  reference  to  the  help  which 
SichUitorv  ^®  ^^'^  receive  from  history,  that  the  historical 
wpmof  fSact  which  is  gathered  only  from  profane  or  eccle- 
^***^  siastical  writers,  is  not  pait  of  the  Bible.  It  may 
tmbody  a  truth  which  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  then  we 
believe  that  truth,  because  it  is  found  there :  or  it  may  ex- 
plain a  Scripture  statement,  but  without  being  itself  anywhere 
healed.  In  that  case,  we  believe  it  according  to  its  evidence, 
but  never  as  a  truth  taught  of  God. 

353*  (iv*)  A  knowledge  of  the  order  of  events,  and  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
parts  of  Scripture  :  and  such  knowledge  is  supplied  by  chrono- 
logy, the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  the  epochs  and 
periods  of  time. 

It  iUustrates  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  for  example,  to  know 
tint  in  the  second  generation  from  Adam,  all  flesh  had  bo  corrupted 
^  way,  that  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man. 

It  k  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  that 
when  they  became  so  utterly  wicked,  their  progenitor  Noah  had  not 
bwn  dead  a  hundred  years. 

The  judgment  against  the  house  of  Eli,  in  Shiloh,  was  first  exe- 
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cotad  in  tli0  death  of  bis  whib,  but  it  was  not  eomi^etad  till  eighty 
yean  afterwards,  in  the  foi£»tare  of  office  by  AbiaAhar,  (i  Kiagi 
2«  26,  37).    God  TisitB  snzely  thou^^  alowly. 

The  ain  that  moat  diahonoured  Dacvid'a  cfaarader  ma  committed 
when  he  was  fifty  yean  of  age.  An  instmctrre  iUnatntioii  oi  the 
power  ot  tNopta^n,  and  the  inefficient^  ci  even  long  religioiis  ex* 
perienoe  to  preaerve  the  Chriatian. 

From  2  Kings  23.  13,  we  learn  that  the  placea  bnili  to  Aahtaroih, 
remained  till  the  days  of  JosLah,  or  for  350  yean:  Solomon  pro- 
bably died  penitent,  and  yet  the  consequences  of  his  ain  were  felt 
for  sereral  generatioDS. 

The  earliest  of  the  iqDOstolical  epistles,  is  the  Fint  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  it  contains  a  special  directum  that  the  Bpistie 
should  be  read  to  the  churches.  This  direction,  gLTea  at  sodi  a 
time,  shows  that  this  class  of  writings,  is  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrip" 
ture. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  a.  d.  64,  nearly  thirty  yean 
after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  adds  great  weight  to  his  declaration, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinnen.  He  never  ceased,  it  is  plain,  te 
cherish  a  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness.  We  may  measure  our  pro- 
gress in  holiness  by  the  degree  of  our  humility,  i  Tim.  i.  15. 

Some  commentaton  have  supposed  that  2  Cor.  11.  25,  refento 
the  events  recorded  in  Acts  27,  but  in  &ct,  the  Epistle  was  written 
before  those  events  took  place. 

The  man  of  sin  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  2.  3,  has  been  referred  by 
Qrotius  and  othen,  to  Caligula;  but  the  Epistle  was  not  writtoi 
till  twelve  yean  after  his  death. 

The  precept  of  Peter,  i  Pet.  2.  17,  "  Honour  the  king,"  derives 
additional  force  from  the  £act,  that  the  tyrant  Kero  was  then  em* 
peror  of  the  Roman  world. 

An  examination  of  the  5  th  chapter  of  Genesis,  will  show  that 
Noah  might  have  received  the  account  of  the  Creation  from  Adam, 
through  Enos  only,  or  from  Itamech,  his  own  fother.  lAtnech  was 
56  yean  contemporary  with  Adam,  and  100  years  with  SheoL 
Shem  was  contemporary  foi'  several  yean  with  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
The  communication  from  Adam  to  Isaac  may  only  have  been 
through  Lamech  and  Shem.  So  easy  is  it  to  account  for  the  tnos- 
mission  of  Divine  truth  from  the  earliest  times. 

More  than  4000  yean  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  first  pro* 
mise  and  its  fulfilment:  more  than  400  between  the  promise  ghren 
to  Abraham,  and  its  accomplishment  under  Joshua :  and  not  less  than 
400  between  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and  its  fulfilment  in  John  the 
Baptist.  ' '  A  thousand  yean  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day :"  though 
the  promise  tarry  long,  we  are  to  wait  for  it. 
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This  knowledge  is  especiaUy  important  in  interpreting  pro- 
^  phecy,  both  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  event 

^°'^^'      foretold,  and  to  perceive  the  accomplishment. 

^16  meaning  of  Isa.  3  7.  22-34,  is  fixed,  for  example,  by  a  reference 
to  diapter  36.  The  former  is  a  prediction  of  a  remarkable  deliver- 
no6  from  impending  danger,  and  the  latter  points  to  Hezekiah  and 
Semiacherib,  as  the  persons  in  whom  the  prediction  was-fulfilled. 

354.  In  the  chronology  of  all  nations  some  remarkable  date 
Chraioiogical  ^  &^ed  upon,  from  which  they  begin  their  compu- 
*v°^         tations.   Christians  reckon  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
A.  D.   The  Bomans  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  their  city, 
A.UC.    The  Greeks  by  Olympiads,  the  first  of  which  dates 
776  years  before  Christ,  about  55  years  before  the  captivity, 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah.    These  points  are  called  epochs  or 
ena^  though  the  former  is  the  more  usual  term.    The  follow- 
iitgare  the  chief : 
The  Qieoian  year  of  the  world  from  -   Sept.  i,  b.  c.  5598. 
The  era   of   Constantinople,   ecclesi- 
astical and  dvil        -      -      -      -   Apr.  i,  Sept.  i,  b.  c.  5508. 

The  Jewish   era,    ecdesiastioal   and 
dvil,  A.M.  -      -----   Apr.  Sept.  B.c.  3761. 

The  era  of  Abraham,  or  Eusebian  era    Oct.  1,  b.  c.  2015. 

The  era  of  the  destruction  of  Troy    -   June  12,  or  24,  b.  c.  r  1 84. 

The  era  of  Solomon's  temple      -      -   May,  b.  c.  1015. 

The  Olympiads,  01.      -      -      -      -    NewMoonof  Midsimimer, 

B.C.  776. 
The  Roman  era  (the  Consular  year 

from  Jan.  i),  a.  u.  c.       -      -      -   Apr.  21,  b.  c.  753. 
Theeraof  Nabonassar-      _      _      _   Feb.  26,  b.  c.  747. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucidse    -      -      -   Sept.  i,  b.c.  312. 
The  Pontifical  and  Constantinopolitan 
era      -------   Jan.  i,  Sept.  i,  b.  c.  3. 

The  eommon  Christian  era,  a.  d.       -   Jan.  i,  a.  d.  i. 
Hie  Hegirai  the  Mohanmiedan  era    -   July  16,  a.  d.  622. 
ThePenianera    -      -      -      -      -   June  16,  a.  d.  632. 

355.  As  several  remarkable  events  are  recorded  in  Scripture, 
each  of  general  or  of  national  importance,  there  are  various 
divisions  of  sacred  chronology.  The  Jews  reckon  from  the 
Creation  (a.h.),  from  the  Flood,  from  the  Exode,  Numb. 
33.  38 :  I  Kings  6.  i  ;  or  ft^m  the  building  of  the  temple, 
2  Chron.  8.  i. 
The  first  epoch  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  ends  at  the 
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Flood.  Its  dimtion  oan  be  gathered  oul^r  teom  Soriptur^M 
aumtuiDg  up  the  ages  of  tbs  patriarchs  on  the  birth  of  the  ad 
-whose  o&me  is  phioed  on  the  record  (not  alwajs  the  eldaid 
See  Qen.  5.  This  number  amounts  ftcoording  to  theooumun 
Hebrew  Text  to  1656  years  1  according  to  the  Samaritan  teitl 
to  1307,  and  according  to  the  Septuagint,  to  3363,  orto  iigfj 

In  the  English  version,  the  dates  ascertained  from  the  3e- 
hievf  text  are  generally  used,  and  the  adjustment  of  tluu 
which  is  adopted,  is  the  one  which  was  completed  by  Atdi- 
bishop  Usher,  slightly  modified  by  Bishop  Lloyd. 


Wl..n» 

Pertod. 

Uahcr. 

r.]»r 

Ven.ii.io-]i:' 

1.  rrem  the  OTitioii  10  Ibe  flood   .      . 
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IsmplE  to  ILo  rMturatioii  of  Crnia. 
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!.!=8 
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The  taodem  Jews  reckon  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  oomini 
of  Christ,  3760  ;  344  years  less  thau  Usher. 

356.  The  difference  between  the  T.YX  and  the  Hebrew  il 
these  chronological  statements,  will  be  seen  in  port  from  thi 
following  tables  ;  the  origin  of  the  differences  being  easil] 
explained. 

To  six  of  the  patriarchs  Itfore  the  Flood,  the  LXX  giva 
an  additional  hundred  years,  on  the  birth  of  his  son.  It  alsi 
adds  six  years  to  Lamech,  though  in  the  corrected  text  o 
Josephus,  those  six  years  are  taken  off.  Inunediately  aftt. 
the  Flood,  the  T.TX  adds  100  years  to  the  ages  of  the  six  flis 
patriarchs.  It  inserts  also,  as  does  Luke  3.  36,  the  name  o 
Caiuon,  making  him  130  years  old  on  the  birth  of  Salah 
and  it  calls  Serug  eighty  years  old  instead  of  thirty,  The  tots 
difference,  therefore,  in  the  second  period  is  780  years.  .  .  . 
The  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  LXX  in  this  period 
except  that  it  omits  Cainan.  Before  the  Flood  it  recktm 
1307  years. 
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The  differenoe  in  the  date  of  the  third  period  arises  from  the 
&ct|  that  the  chronology  founded  on  the  LXX  reckons 
Ahnham's  call  as  given  in  Haran,  while  Usher  and  the  Eng- 
M  Yersion  r^ard  it  as  given  five  years  before  in  Ur  (Gen. 

12. 1.   See  also  Acts  7.  2,  3.) 

L  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 


PiqqL 

Hebrew. 

isr 

8am. 

G0.5.  i 

»     9 
n   n 

-    IS 
n   18 

»   11 

n     1$ 

Adam  lived .    .     . 
Sethlived    .     .     . 
£no8  lived  .     •     . 
Cdnan  l  lived  .     . 
Mahalsleel  Uved    . 
Jared  Uved  .     . 
Kuodi  lived .     . 
Methuselah  Uved 
Lamech  lived    . 
Noah  at  the  Delngf 

)    , 

Years, 
ijo  and  begat 
X05 
90 

?     - 

162 
65 

X87         >* 
X82         „ 
600  years. 

Years. 
210 
205 
190 

;s 

162 
165 

i87» 
i88t 
600 

Years. 

I|0 

105 
90 

S 

62 
65 
67 

6S 

1656                         2262 

1307 

JogqdiBB  makes  the  total  2256,  agreeiiig  in  Lamech  with  the  Hebrew,  and  else 
»lw«  with  the  LXX. 

*  Some  copies,  167.  f  Jos.  182. 

n.  and  m.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  Exode. 
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Geo. 


11.  io| 


IXC  tnd) 

wa.  11.  u 

■•  16 

>•  18 

H  20 

n         22 
«         24 

6«>.ii.26j 
n:,2.4.} 

^  12.  4 

•>    21.  5 

•  IS.  26 

*  47.  9 
Exol    12. 
jft4i:8ep. 


Gil 


}'  n: 


Shem     after    the) 

Flood,  Uved     .  5 
Aiphaxed  Uved 

Cahian  n.  Uved  . 

Salah  Uved  .     .  • 

Heber  lived .     .  . 

PelegUved  .     .  • 

Rea  Uved    .     .  . 

Semg  Uved  .     .  . 

Nahor  Uved .    .  . 

Terah  Uved .     .  . 

Abraham  Uved .  . 

„    after  that  Uved 

Isaac  Uved  .     .  . 

Jacob  aged  .     .  . 


IsraeUtes  in  Egypt. 


Hebrew. 


8*  Minnh. 
tt-59. 


^  £xode  therefore  occurred  a.  m. 

or  B.  c. 


Years. 
2    and  begat 

35 

JO    and  begat 
34 

JO 

30 

»9 
no 

(  75  and  had  the  ) 
\        promise.      3 

25  uid  begat 

60 
( I  JO  and  went  to  \ 
I        Kgypt.        3 


215  years. 


Septuagint. 


857 


2511 
1491 


Years. 
2 

135 

130  and  begat 

IJO 

lio 
U2 
130 
79 
130 

19 

20 
60 

IJO 
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Sam. 


1637 


Years. 
2 
135 


IJO 

130 
132 
130 

79 

130 

75 

20 
60 

130 


M5(?) 


3899 


1502 
«749 


J 
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The  diffeveiioes  in  the  foorth  period  aore  not  inrii^  so 
to  rmooM  reediogSy  as  to  the  eiithwitMutj  of  on 
end  the  meaning  of  othezm.  Hor  is  die  aobjeei  fine 
grare  diifica]tie&. 

Usher  makes  the  fourth  period  480  yens  (479  jean  16 
taking  M  hia  guide  I  Kingi  6.  I.    Iftiieraiffiiig  of  that 
correet,  the  qoeetion  is  decided.    But  there  axe  strong 
coneerning  it.    The  LXX  indicates  by  Tarioos  xeadingi  the 


teintj  of  the  text.  In  2  Oiron.  3.  3,  (the  parallel  paaBi«^)flia| 
is  no  date,  JoeephnSyTheophiltts,  and  othess  who  haive  left  ^Mmb 
of  chronology,  seem  to  haye  heen  ignorant  of  this  imnpuUti% 
wfaldi  is  first  mentioned  in  the  4th  cenlurj  hy  EuaAius^  andkl 
does  not  adopt  it,  St,  Fan!,  again,  seems  to  assign  450  yean  aiftt 
time  from  the  dirision  of  Canaan  "  till  Samnel^"  (Acts  13.  30,)  fli 
if  so,  the  whole  period  must  haye  heen  5  79  years  at  least*  TJAm, 
howeyer,  supposes  the  450  years  to  refer  to  the  time  hetweee  lli 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  entry  upon  Canaan:  a  somewhat  fontd 
construction.  Josepbus  mentions  for  the  whole  period  593  j«M 
(Ant.  8.  3,  I):  633  (10.  8,  5):  and  613  (30.  10,  i):  and  Dr.Bihi 
supposes  his  true  reckoning  to  be,  after  obrious  oorrectionB,  621 
years.  Petayius  reckons  519  years;  Gtreswell,  549  yean;  JadooB, 
579  yean;  Clinton  and  Cuningham,  613  years. 

In  turning  to  the  history  in  Judges,  and  reckoning  up  the  pedoA 
named,  the  questions  raised  by  these  different  riews  are  not  solved 
Six  serritudes  are  mentioned,  extending  oyer  11 1  yean;  and  finff 
teen  Judges  (not  including  Joshua,  Eli,  or  Samuel,)  extending  ore 
379  yean,  or  390  in  all:  adding  to  this  number  46  and  83  as  intfa 
note  *,  we  haye  an  entire  period  of  519  yean.  But  hen  l> 
yarious  elements  of  imcertainty.  Are  these  serritudes  and  judgi 
ships  to  any  extent  contemporaneous?  Usher  thinks  they  fr 
Hales,  supposing  that  Judges  3.  18,  applies  to  all,  concludes  thi 
they  are  not.  Again,  nothing  is  told  us  of  the  length  of  Josfam 
goyemment,  or  of  the  goyemment  of  the  Elden,  who  surriyed  hii 
except  in  the  case  of  Othniel,  his  son-in-law.  Nor  further,  is 
clear  whether  Eli  was  a  political  ruler,  or  simply  a  ciril  judge, 
Usher  describes  him.  If  the  latter,  he  is  not  to  be  redlLon 
chronologically  among  the  judges.    And  lastly,  we  cannot  gatl 


n 


viz.    In  the  wilderness,  and  till  the  land  was  dirided    46  yea 
Judges  to  Samuel  .  -  -  .   44^0 

Saul  40:  Dayid4o:  3rd  Sol.  3-  -  -     83 


ft 


579 
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fimm  Scripiuie,  what  time  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Samaoii 

•nd  Saul.    £U  judged  Israel  forty  years,  but  Usher  makes  him  a 

toitemporarj  df  Samson,  and  not  his  suocessor.    He  reckons  be- 

Vmen  Eli's  death  and  Saul's  election,  twenty-one  years:  though 

Samuel  could  hardly  have  been  in  that  case,  "  old  and  gray-headed/* 

(i  Stm.  12.  a).    Eusebius  reckons  £11  at  forty,  and  includes  Samuel 

a  Saul's  reign,  while  Josephus  reckons  fifty-two  years  for  £11  and 

BMnuel;  Hales  allowing  for  them  seyenty-two.    Clinton  supposes 

Bt.  Paul's  reckoning  to  end  with  the  beginning  of  Samuel's  judge- 

I     fkif,  and  adds  for  that  thirty-two  years.    On  the  whole,  therefore, 

ftnuy  be  said,  that  if  we  set  aside  the  reading  in  i  Kings  6.  i,  and 

Mevnotftain  of  the  predse  meaning  of  Acts  13.  30,  we  have  not 

niterials  for  solving  the  difficulties  which  this  fourth  period  in- 

tohrei. 

The  dltoi  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods  nearly  agree,  and 
an  gathered,  the  first  from  Scripture,  and  the  second  almost 
whdljr  from  profieuoe  authors. 

357.  The  oomparative  claims  of  these  systems  are  not  easily 
wttldcL  The  longer  chronology,  is  by  many,  considered  to  be 
W  entitled  to  confidence  ;  and  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
folIofiDg^-- 

!•  The  Hebrew  is  deemed  the  more  likely  to  have  been  altered, 
tt>for  some  time  after  the  Christian  era^  its  use  was  very  much 
<ionfiB6d  to  the  Jews  (and  chiefly  to  the  more  learned  amongst 
^),  who  had  a  motive  for  shortening  the  period  between  the 
^itttion  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
tioM  which  their  expositors  had  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Ibttiah  was  not  yet  pc»sed;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no  motive 
10  itroiig  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
^noalators  of  the  Septuagint :  nor  could  there  have  been  an  oppor- 
^"^  to  alter  the  Greek  version  after  it  was  made;  for  it  was  in 
extensive  circulation,  and  in  constant  public  use,  both  among  Jews 
*Qcl  Christians. 

2.  The  length  of  time  assigned  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  Josephus,  to  the  period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth 
of  Abraham  (about  11 00  years),  is  deemed  more  consistent  with 
^rical  &cts  than  the  shorter  time  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  (about 
350  years),  which  appears  insufficient  for  the  great  multiplication 
^  extended  dispersion  of  Noah's  descendants  over  immense  tracts 
of  eountry,  extending  from  India  and  Assyria  to  Ethiopia,  £gypt, 
*^  Oreeoe;  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  organized  and  pow- 
orfol  monarchies  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  besides  the 
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lever  chieftaincies  of  Canami,  which  eeem  to  hsve  been  foondedl 
descendants  of  Ham,  after  the  expulsion  of  earlier  settlers. 

3.  The  longer  chronolc^y  appears  to  htiQg  the  «ge  of  eadi 
triarch,  on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  into  better  propoitkn  toi 
gradually  diminished  length  of  human  life. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  shorter  computation  ui^ge*, 
the  following  considerations: — 

I.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  original  Hebrew  text^ 
preserved  by  the  Jews  with  most  jealous  care. 

3.  The  fjBcilities  afforded  by  the  shorter  chronology  for  the 
and  rapid  transmission  of  revealed  truth  in  the  earlieBt  «gM; 
Lamech  being  contemporary  both  with  Adam  and  with  Shei^ 
whilst  Shem  was  contemporary  with  Abraham. 

3.  The  coincidence  (at  least,  within  a  few  years)  of  the  data  inl 
for  the  creation  with  a  remarkable  astronomical  epoch,  when  tti 
major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  coincided  with  the  line  of  tki 
equinoxes. 

4.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  shortness  of  the  interval  betwMi 
the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham,  compared  with  the  appsrat 
populousness  of  the  earth,  is  more  than  met  by  the  increase  of  ntf' 
kind  in  newly-peopled  districts  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  fiMst»  M 
the  Hebrew  text  gives  at  least  as  many  generations  as  the  LXX; 
while,  on  the  supposition  that  men  generally  married  as  early  as  ih0 
ages  assigned  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  implies  a  larger  population. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  longer  chronology  is  not  established; 
and,  without  accepting  all  the  reckonings  of  Usher,  we  may  tMf 
deem  it  to  be  as  probable  as  any  opposite  system. 

358.  In  addition  to  all  the  difficulties  created  by  ftcility  <xf 
mistake  in  copying  figures,  and  consequent  different  readings^ 
there  are  difficulties  in  chronology  which  arise  from  di£forait 
modes  of  reckoning. 

The  principal  eras  begin,  as  we  have  seen,  in  different 
^^  months.    Many  nations  have  two  or  more  modes 

these  discre-  of  reckoning  the  b^inning  of  the  year  itself  dvi], 
P*°*^*^**  ecclesiastical ;  civil,  consular ;  and  above  all,  the 
year  of  chronology  does  not  agree  with  the  year  of  actual  time. 
The  Julian  year,  for  instance,  consisted  of  365  days,  6  hourS) 
which  was  11  minutes,  9  seconds,  too  much.  From  A.D.  i, 
to  A.  D.  1836,  therefore,  the  Julian  year  would  be  14^  days  in 
advance.  The  Council  of  Nice,  however,  struck  out  a^  days, 
and  in  1582,  Gregory  xiii  corrected  the  Calender,  by  ordering 
the  5th  of  October  to  be  called  the  15th,  thus  disposing  of 
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lo  days  more.    In  Enoland,  the  3rd  of  September,  1751,  was 

reckoned  as  the  14th,  and  in  1800,  the  usual  29th  of  February 

'waa  omitted.    We  therefore  have  corrected  accurately  the 

overreckoning  of  the  Julian  era^  so  that  from  a.  d.  30,  to  A.  d. 

1836,  is,  within  a  few  hours,  exactly  1806  years. 

Other  eras  are  more  erroneous  than  the  Julian,  and  it  is 
Difoent  obvious  that  the  absence  of  the  necessary  correc- 
•*•*•  tions  in  each,  must  give  rise  to  many  errors. 

Other  peculiarities  of  reckoning  add  further  to  our  diffi- 
culties. 

I        (a).  Jewish  historians,  for  example,  speak  of  the  reign  of  a  king 

Dm^Q^        which  is  continued  through  one  whole  year  and  parts  of 

Aodes  of        two  others  as  a  three  years'  reign.     It  may  be  two  yeai^s 

°^      and  ten  months,  or  it  may  be  one  year  and  two  months. 

ij>).  They  sometimes  set  down  the  principal  number,  the  odd,  or 
BDaller  number,  being  omitted;  as  in  Judges  20.  35 :  see  ver.  46. 

(c).  As  sons  frequently  reigned  with  their  fathers  in  ancient 
iBonarchies,  the  time  of  the  reign  of  each  is  sometimes  made  to 
tndode  the  time  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  to  exclude  it. 

Thus  Jotham  is  said  to  have  reigned  sixteen  years,  2  Kings  15. 
ll't  and  yet,  in  ver.  30,  mention  is  made  of  his  twentieth  year.  For 
four  years  he  seems  to  have  reigned  with  Uzziah,  who  was  a  leper. 
80  2  Kings  13.  I,  10:  2  Kings  24.  8,  compared  with  2  Chron.  36.  9. 

A  similar  principle  explains  Dan.  i.  i:  Jer.  25.  i:  Nebuchad- 
nezzar being  king  with  his  father  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged. 

This  peculiarity  of  reckoning  has  been  applied,  with  great  advan- 
tage, to  explain  the  chronological  tables  of  Egypt  and  other  eastern 
countries. 

[d).  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  different  modes  of  reckoning 
ve  adopted  in  reference  to  the  same  transaction. 

See  Gen.  15,  13  and  Gal.  3.  17;  Moses  speaking  of  400  years 
from  the  birtli  of  Isaac  to  the  Exode;  Paul,  of  430  years  from  the 
callof  Abram  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  occurred  three  months 
after  the  Exode.    See  Exod.  12.  40. 

The  Bame  remark  applies  to  other  numbers. 

In  Qen.  46.  26,  27,  it  is  said  that  all  the  souls  that  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt  (not  including  his  sons'  wives)  were  sixty -six,  or 
(adding  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons)  seventy.  In  Acts  7.  14*  it 
ia  said  that  Joseph  sent  and  called  Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred, 
•eventy.five  persons.  This  last  includes  the  nine  wives  of  Jacob's 
*®8  (for  Judah's  and  Simeon's  wives  were  dead,  and  Joseph's  was 
*l«ady  in  Egypt).  These  nine,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  make  the 
•eventy.five  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  These  passages  were  long 
•uppoaed  to  involve  a  contradiction. 
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Gomparing  Ezra  a.  and  Neh.  7.,  we  find  that  4^,360  peraons  n^j 
turned  fix>m  Babylon,  of  whom  the  numbers  of  the  tribes  of  Bi 
jamin  and  Judah,  and  of  the  priests,  are  given.  The  numben: 
Nehemiah  amount  to  31,089}  in  Ezra,  to  29,818.  Add  tojfi 
miah's  number  494  names,  mentioned  only  in  Ezra;  and  to 
1,765  names,  mentioned  only  in  Nehemiah,  the  results  agF»- 
31,583.  The  difference,  10,777,  represents  the  number  of  penoM. 
belonging  to  other  tribes.  This  apparent  discrepancy  was  lo^ 
regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  narrative. 

In  reference,  g^erally,  to  these  apparent  contradictions,  it  br 
comes  us  rather  to  suspect  our  own  ignorance  than  the  writer^s  acM' 
racy.  No  passage  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  £z^.  12,  t% 
and  yet  it  was  literally  fulfilled:  Zedekiah  did  not  see  Babyl<% 
though  he  died  there. 

In  framing  a  ohronologioal  system,  two  rules  are  of  ff^ 
value. 

I.  Ascertain  important  epochs,  and  reckon  onwards  oriq^ 
RuiM  for  wards  from  them.  The  epoch  of  the  birth  of  oar 
5^«JJ  Lord  is  of  course  the  centre  point  of  aU  modem 
Ukn>noio87.  chronology,  and  of  much  of  ancient.  The  year  d 
the  .Council  at  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  death  of  Herod,  is  the  kef 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  :  as  the  date  of  Paul's  convendoil 
is  the  key  to  his  Epistles.  The  return  from  the  captivity, thi 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  buildiog 
of  the  first  temple,  are  all  (reckoning  upwards  fix>m  a,  d.  ij 
epochs  of  Old  Testament  History.  Clinton  in  diflferent  parte 
of  liis  Fasti,  has  well  illustrated  this  rule. 

a.  Wherever  praoticaUe,  test  chronological  conolusioDS  by 
astronomical  facts. 

The  Jewish  Passover,  for  example,  was  commenced  on  the 
day  preceding  that  on  which  the  moon  was  fiill,  betwewi  the 
i8th  of  March,  and  the  i6th  of  April  As  the  moon  can  be 
eclipsed  only  at  the  full,  the  day  of  the  Passover  for  any  year, 
will  Ih)  the  day  preceding  any  eclipse  that  occurs  between 
thi\so  daU^s.  The  Passover  day,  was  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and 
ivokoning  backwards,  we  ascertain  the  first  day  of  each  year. 
Fiay  dear  days  after  the  14th  of  Nisan  came  Pentecost :  and 
177  dear  days  from  the  full  of  the  moon  of  Nisan— six  hoBr 
tious  that  is— came  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  was  five  days  earUer,  the  loth  of  Tisri. 

Mr.  Groswell  apj^Ues  this  rule  to  confirm  his  chronologf' 
bupi>oaing  the  date  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  to  be  April  Stb, 
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y,  A.  !>.,  be  reckons  that  an  eclipee  mentioned  hj  Dion  must 
ave  oocurred  Augost  ist^  45,  A.  d^  and  another  hj  Plinj, 
M^  3^^  59)  ^'  ^•"  Pingr6*8  tables,  based  on  astronomical 
aknlations  show  that  eclipses  did,  in  fjEtct,  take  place  on  these 
bys. 

Becorded  eclipses  may  be  found  in  Pingr6*s  tables,  and  in 
Flay&ir's  Chronology.    See  also  Hales*  Chronology,  i.,  p.  74. 

Tables  have  also  been  framed  for  correcting  errors  conse- 
qofint  upon  the  difference  between  the  chronological  and 
tttnmomical  year. 

359.  y.  Many  of  the  allusions  and  expressions  of  Scripture 
cm  be  explained  only  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  of  natural 
histoiy. 

InPsa.  93.  12,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  "the  righteous  shall 
iovish  like  the  palm,"  and  the  habits  of  this  tree  beautifully  illua- 
teto  the  character  of  the  righteous.  The  palm  grows  not  in  the 
fkptht  of  the  forest,  or  in  a  fertile  loam,  but  in  the  desert.  Its 
ivdnie  often  springs  apparently  from  the  scorching  dust.  **  It  is 
ii  tins  respect,"  says  Laborde,  "  as  a  friendly  lighthouse,  guiding 
fti  traveller  to  the  spot  where  water  is  to  be  foimd."  The  tree  is 
Rttokable  for  its  beauty,  its  erect  aspiring  growth,  its  leafy  canopy, 
itiwaYing  plumes,  the  emblem  of  praise  in  all  ages.  Its  very 
tiliige  is  the  symbol  of  joy  and  exultation.  It  never  fades,  and 
Am  dust  never  settles  upon  it.  It  was  therefore  twisted  into  the 
booths  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Lev.  23.  40),  was  borne  aloft  by 
tbe  multitude  that  accompanied  the  Messiah  to  Jerusalem  (John 
(3. 13  \  and  it  is  represented  as  in  the  hands  of  the  redeemed  in 
>6aven  (RfCV.  7.  9).  For  usefulness,  the  tree  is  unrivalled.  GibboD 
^B  that  the  natives  of  Syria  speak  of  360  uses  to  which  the  palm 
i  applied.  Its  shade  refreshes  the  traveller.  Its  fruit  restores  his 
kreogth.  When  his  soul  fails  for  thirst,  it  annoxmces  water.  Its 
bones  are  ground  for  his  camels.  Its  leaves  are  made  into  couches, 
M  boughs  into  fences  and  walls,  and  its  fibres  into  ropes  or  rigging, 
ta  best  fruit,  moreover,  is  borne  in  old  age;  the  finest  dates  being 
ften  gathered  when  the  tree  has  reached  a  hundred  years.  It 
cods,  too,  frt>m  the  same  root  a  large  number  of  suckers,  which,  in 
vat,  form  a  forest  by  their  growth  (Judges  4.  5  ).  What  an  emblem 
if  the  righteous  in  the  desert  of  a  guilty  world !  It  is  not  unin- 
■tmctive  to  add  that  this  tree,  once  the  symbol  of  Palestine,  is  now 
JW^ly  seen  in  that  country. 

*  Kr.  Qresweirs  reasomngs  on  these  facts,  however,  are  not  very 
^luplete.  He  fails  to  supply  the  links  which  conned;  the  dates  of 
we  eclipses  with  the  date  of  tiie  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

L2 
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Another  beautiful  tree  found  in  Palestine,  and  also  an  emblem  i 
the  Christian,  is  the  cedar.  ''The  righteous  shall  grow  like 
cedar."  This  tree  strikes  its  roots  into  the  cloven  rock.  Likei 
palm,  it  loves  the  water;  and  if  the  wells  near  which  it  growii 
dried,  it  withers,  or  ceases  to  grow.  As  its  roots  stretch  away  ii 
the  mountain,  its  boughs  are  spread  abroad.  Like  the  palm,  Hi 
an  evergreen;  though  used  to  wintry  weather,  it  is  always  co^ 
with  leaves.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  highly  aromatic,  and 
' '  smell  of  Lebanon "  has  become  a  proverb  for  fragrance.  The  oedtf  i 
is  sound  to  the  very  core.  It  adorns  the  moimtain's  brow,  aii 
then  does  service  in  the  temple.  After  living  a  thousand  yeai%' 
it  preserves  all  it  touches,  and  gives  beauty  to  the  lintels  and  ceHiflg 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  character  and  influence  of  t 
resolute  and  consistent  Christian ! 

In  Dent.  32.  11,  God  is  said  to  have  taught  Israel  as  the  eaf^ 
trains  her  young.    When  the  eaglets  are  old  enough  to  fly,  she  still, 
up  her  nest,  separates  its  parts,  and  compels  the  young  birds  to  fly 
to  some  neighbouring  crag;  she  then  flutters  over  them,  teaching, 
them  to  move  their  wings  and  to  sustain  and  guide  themselTesl^ 
their  movements.    Finding  them  weary  or  imwilling,  she  spreadi 
her  wings,  takes  her  brood  upon  her  back,  and  soars  with  than 
aloft.     In  order  to  exercise  their  strength,  she  then  shakes  thfiff 
off;  and  when  she  perceives  that  their  pinions  flag,  or  that  fli 
enemy  is  near,  she  darts  beneath  them  with  surprising  skill,  and  at 
once  restores  their  strength,  or  places  her  own  body  between  he( 
young  and  the  danger  that  threatens  them.     The  eagle  is  the  only 
bird  endowed  with  this  instinct,  and  the  whole  of  her  procedure  ifl 
suggestive  of  instructive  lessons  in  relation  to  the  dealings  of  God 
In  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  and  in  the  history  of  the  churdi,  i^ 
is  found  that  He  weans  his  people  from  their  resting-place— il 
Egypt,  in  the  world,  and  in  their  own  righteousness — by  means  o 
affliction :  He  stirs  up  the  nest.     By  the  example  of  good  men,  b] 
the  exhibition  of  his  perfections,  by  the  life  and  character  of  hi 
Son,  he  flutters  over  them;  while  his  promise  and  spirit  sustais 
their  hearts,  and  make  their  happiness  and  iiafety  as  sure  and  us 
changing  as  his  own. 

In  mountainous  countries  like  Palestine,  the  ass,  or  mule,  waJ 
often  preferred  for  domestic  uses  even  to  the  horse.  Asses  are  con 
sequently  enumerated  among  the  riches  of  Abraham  and  Job,  Gen 
12.  16:  Job  42.  12.  Mephibosheth,  the  grandson  of  Saul,  rod< 
upon  an  ass;  as  did  Ahithophel,  the  prime  minister  of  David;  an< 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  the  services  of  thi: 
animal  were  required  by  the  wealthy.  The  Shunammite,  for  examples 
a  person  of  high  rank,  saddled  her  ass  and  rode  to  Carmel,  th* 
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nodenee  of  Elisba^  2  Sjngs  4.  8, 14,  In  later  times,  howeyer,  and 
erai  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  paces  of  the  horse  began  to  be 
v^prded  as  more  stately  and  noble.  Solomon  himself  introduced  a 
nnmerons  stud  of  the  finest  horses — ^horses  of  Arabia;  and  after  the 
ntan  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  their  great  men  rode  for  the  most 
Iitft  on  horses  or  mules.  It  soon  became,  therefore,  a  mark  of 
poverty  or  of  humility  to  appear  in  public  on  an  ass,  and  this  was 
the  impression  generally  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  (Com- 
ptreZech.  9.  9  with  Matt.  21.  45). 

The  Hebrews  employed  both  the  ox  and  the  ass  in  ploughing  the 
giromid,  Isa.  30.  34;  32.  20;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  yoke  them 
to  the  same  plough,  partly  because  of  their  unequal  step,  and  partly 
because  the  ftTiiTni>.1a  never  associated  happily  together.  This  prohi- 
Intion  was  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  the  impropriety  of  an  inter- 
ooorse  between  Christians  and  idolaters  in  social  and  religious  life; 
Vut  it  was  also  intended  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly,  to  protect 
the  animals  from  cruel  treatment. 

iBBachar  is  compared  to  an  ass;  and  vigour  and  bodily  strength 
«e  Baggested  by  the  comparison.  It  is  said  also  that  he  should 
how  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  prefer  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the 
difficult  issues  of  war,  and  inglorious  ease  to  just  freedom,  Qen,  49. 
14:  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  that  tribe,  who  submitted 
noceadvely  to  the  Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Omaanites  on  the  oth«i. 

The  tail  of  the  Syrian  sheep  is  much  larger  than  in  other  breeds. 
In  a  sheep  weighing  seventy  pounds,  the  tail  will  often  weigh 
fifteen;  and  it  is  deemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 
Hence,  in  the  religious  ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  the  priest  is  com- 
onoded  to  take  the  ram  and  the  tail  (or  the  rump,  as  it  is  called  in 
ov  version,  Lev.  3.  9),  and  present  them  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
SoUi  were  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  to  indicate  the  completeness 
ttdthe  value  of  the  ofiering  .  .  .  In  its  domeusticated  state,  the  sheep 
tt  a  weak  and  defenceless  animal.  It  is  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  shepherd  both  for  protection  and  support.  To  the  disposition 
of  these  ftnimala  to  wauder  from  the  fold,  and  thus  to  abandon 
themselves  (in  a  country  like  Judaea)  to  destruction,  there  are  many 
touching  allusions  in  Scripture,  Psa.  119.  176 :  Isa.  53.  6.  .  .  .  The 
ttstem  shepherd  calls  his  sheep,  and  they  recognise  his  voice  and 
follow  him.  His  care  of  them,  and  their  security  under  his  pro- 
t^OQ,  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  John  10.  i  t.  It  is  plain  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  habits  is  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
"nagery  of  Scripture. 

I^e  lion  is  remarkable  for  courage  and  strength.  If  he  retreats 
^'^  an  enemy,  he  retreats  with  his  face  towards  him.     After  he 
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has  killed  his  victim,  he  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  devours  it  with 
utmost  greediness,  Psa.  17.  12:  Hos.  13.  8.     The  young  lion 
sists  according  to  ancient  naturalists,  by  hunting,  and  seldom 
the  deserts;  but  when  he  has  grown  old  he  visits  more  £reqi 
places,  and  b^bomes  more  dangerous  to  man.    This  fact  ezphuni  1 
language  of  Qod  by  Hosea.     **  I  will  be  ui^to  Ephraim  (or  the 
tribes,)  as  a  great  (or  old)  lion,"  most  therefore  to  be 
'*  and  to  the  house  of  Judah  as  a  young  lion,"  Chap.  5.  14.    In  n^ 
cordance  with  this  prophecy,  Ephraim  was  driven  into  a  disbfll 
land,  where  this  tribe  suffered  a  protracted  exile,  while  Jadsh » 
tained  its  position  for  .133  years  loi^r,  and  was  then  carried  into 
captivity  for  the  shorter  term  of  seventy  years.  .  .  .  One  of  tin 
coverts  of  this  animal  was  in  the  low  ground  in  the  neighbouritood 
of  the  Jordan,  which,  like  the  Nile,  overflows  its  banks  every  spring' 
At  that  season,  therefore,  the  coverts  were  laid  imder  water,  and 
the  wild  beasts  were  all  driven  to  the  hills,  where  they  often  com* 
mitted  great  ravages,  Jer.  49.  19.     "  like  a  lion  from  the  swelliogi 
of  Jordan,"  thus  became  a  proverb  in  Judsea,  which  comparatively 
recent  discovery  has  enabled  us  to  understand.    The  energy  of  tb0 
gospel  in  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  and  ift 
imparting  comfort  to  the  church,  is  compared  to  the  roaring  of  tbA 
lion,  Joel  3.  16.    The  savage  disposition  of  the  lion  is  sometime^ 
referred  to,  and  then  always  in  a  bad  sense.    In  i  Pet.  5.  8,  SataS 
is  compared  to  a  lion,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  generally  ar0 
represented  under  the  same  name,  Isa.  5.  29. 

Many  other  expressions  and  figures  are  borrowed  from  natiua» 
history.  The  "  oil "  of  the  olive  berry  soothes  pain,  and  by  dosing 
the  pores  of  the  body  against  noxious  exhalations,  promotes  healths 
It  was  thought  peculiarly  successful  in  counteracting  the  effect  oS 
poison,  and  hence  it  is  often  used  to  describe  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  Its  medicinal  properties  (See  James  5.)  made  it  of  gx^nl^ 
commercial  value  :  hence  it  is  said,  that  "he  that  loveth  oil,  shall 
not  be  rich." 

The  "  myrrh  "  and  "  balm  "  (or  balsam)  of  the  East  are  strongly 
aromatic  gums,  which  flow  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of  incision 
from  the  trees,  and  were  in  great  request  as  articles  of  commerce. 
The  balm  of  Gilead,  Jer.  8.  22,  was  deemed  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine, and  the  expression  is  often  used  figuratively  to  indicate  any 
great  remedy  or  restorative. 

The  habits  of  the  ant,  of  the  locust,  of  the  camel,  of  the  dove, 
are  all  interesting,  but  they  are  generally  sufficiently  known,  or  are 
referred  to  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

360.  Since  the  English  Bible  was  completed,  our  knowledge 
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eastern  botany,  especially,  has  largely  increased,  and  as  the 
roe  of  the  imagery  of  Scripture  frequently  depends  upon  a 
doivledge  of  the  plants  which  are  named,  we  append  a  table 
i  aH  the  plants  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  with  such  a  descrip- 
ion  as  wHL  enable  the  reader  to  identify  them.  In  some 
DSianceB,  the  results  are  rather  conjectural  than  certainly  ac- 
conte,  but  these  are  few,  and  even  in  these,  there  is  no  doubt 
88  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  renderings  proposed.  The 
taUe  is  drawn  up  fropa  various  documents,  and  chiefly  from 
the  very  elaborate  articles  on  this  subject^  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bo^  for  Eitto*s  Biblical  Cyclopaedia. 

JUmmdiB  the  name  of  two  trees  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  one,  Luz, 
tnnalated  ''haBol"  Gen.  30.  37,  is  the  wild  almond  (Boch. 
Jer.  Bosennu),  and  the  other^  Shaked,  the  cultivated  almond. 
The  flowers  are  like  the  bloom  of  the  apple-tree,  at  first  rose- 
oobured,  and  then  white.  It  is  hence  a  symbol  of  old  age, 
Eod.  13.  5,  and  from  its  eariy  blossoming,  of  any  sudden 
interpofdtion,  Jer.  i.  11:  Numb.  17.  8:  Qen.  43.  11. 
Mmg,  or  Algum,  is  not  known.  Sandal  wood,  n^ch  is  yellow  or 
white,  and  fragrant,  answers  the  description  given  in  i  Kings 
10.  II,  12.  The  name  given  in  2  Chron.  2.  8,  is  probably  an 
enror  of  the  transcribers,  see  i  Kings  10.  11,  and  2  Chron.  9. 
10,  II. 
^,  properly  lign-aloes,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  aloe,  which  emits  no  agreeable  odour,  see  Psa.  45.  8: 
Kunb.  24.  6.  This  tree  is  still  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Aghil,  and  in  Europe  as  the  Eagle-tree  (Aquilaria),  The  wood 
is  highly  odoriferous,  and  the  tree  is  said  in  Eastern  tradition 
to  have  been  one  of  the  trees  of  Paradise.  The  wood  was  very 
costly,  and  was  used  to  impart  fragrance  to  the  linen  in  which 
dead  bodies  were  wrapped,  John  19.  40.  Heb.  Ahalim. 
•te,  or  Bill,  occurs  only  in  Matt.  23  (eLffi^at).  It  is  an  herb  of 
small  value.  Its  seeds  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  yielding 
an  oil  much  used  in  flatulency. 
4Rpfe  of  Scripture,  is  probably  the  quince,  which  is  in  the  East 
more  highly  scented,  and  much  sweeter  than  in  Europe  (Cels. 
Ray,)  or  it  may  be  the  citron,  a  rich  golden-coloured  fruit, 
Prov.  25.  11:  Joel  I.  12:  Cant.  2.  3,  5:  7.  8.  Heb.  Tappuach. 
Boji-iree  occurs  only  in  Psa.  37.  35,  and  is  the  laurus  nobilis,  an 

evergreen  with  an  agreeable  spicy  odour.    Heb.  Ezrach. 
•'^  oocors  in  2  Sam.  17.  28:  Eze.  4.  9,  and  is  rightly  translated. 
There  are  various  species,  but  not  widely  different  from  each 
other.     Heb.  Pol. 
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A' 
Box-tree  of  the  East,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe,  though  in   ^ 

East  it  grows  wild  and  large,  Isa.  41.  19 :  60. 13.    It  is  specif 

adapted  to  mountainous  districts,  and  a  calcareous  limesf!^ 

soil,  like  Lebanon.    Heb.  Teashur. 

Briers. — ^The  thorny  plants  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous,  0/{ 

Babbinical  writers  say,  that  as  many  as  twenty-two  words  tfV 

used  in  Scripture  to  express  this  species.    The  particular  pltfl^ 

indicated  by  these  words  are  generally  not  known,  but  they  tf 

nearly  all  thorny  and  useless. 

Brier,  D^Jp'IJ*  Barkanim,  Judg.  8.  7,  16,  some  thorny  prickJ 
plant  Rosen,  translates  **  flaiis"  p^H,  Chedek,  Prov.  xj 
19,  "thorns,"  and  Mic.  7.  4,  "a  brier,"  a  species  of  nigid 
shade,  Solanum  spinosum  (Royle). 

(fpp,  Ez.  28.  24:  *T5'1p,  Isa.  55.  13:  yi3^,  Isa.  32.  13;  mt 

•  everywhere  else  in  Isa.,  except  55.  13;  thorny  plants  no 
now  known.    Heb.  Sillon:  Sirpad:  Shamir. 

^ramble,  Judg.  9.  14,  15,  etc.,  ^0^»  properly  ihoma,  whid 
see  :  nin,  thorn  or  thistle,  which  see. 

Nettle,  Prov.  24.  31:  Job  30.  7:  Zeph.  2.  9,  T^lPi,  Charul 
Boyle  thinks  wild  mustard.  It  is  destructive  to  othei 
vegetation;  common  to  the  East,  and  known  by  the  wot 
of  Chardul,  or  in  English,  Curlock.  The  nettle  is  probablj 
the  plant  mentioned  in  Isa.  34.  13:  Hob.  9.  6:  Frov 
24.  3 1  {tff^Qp,,  Kinmiosh),  where  it  is  so  translated. 

Bush  (njp,  /3««0,  Exod.  3.  2:  Deut.  33.  16.  The  Greel 
word  means  bramble:  and  the  Bvbris  scmctus  is  commoi 
in  Palestine.  Pococke  thinks  the  hawthorn  the  more  pro 
bable.     Heb.  Sene. 

Thistles  OTH)*  ^^^'  3-^8,  r^ifitXtt  in  lxx  and  New  Testa 
ment.  Matt.  7.  16:  Heb.  6.  8;  a  common  prickly  plf^^ 
spreading  over  the  ground.  Tribulus  (PI  in),  probably  ^ 
thorn-bush,  Job  41.  2:  Prov.  26.  9:  Isa.  34,  13. 

Thorns,  a  general  name,  p^H,  HIH,  yip,  f^W^  ^T>  D^?^ 
(pricks,)  D^Tp,  D^|V.  Or.  eL»affi»  in  the  lxx,  and  ^ 
Matt.  7.  16:  13.  7,  22:  27.  27:  John  19.  2,  5.  All  tb«* 
words  are  translated  thorns,  and  there  is  nothing  in  ^ 
terms  to  lead  to  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  species 
which  they  refer:  another  name  is  *}^^,  Atad,  Jud^- 
14,  15 :  Psa.  58.  9,  translated  "  bramble,"  probably  a  ki^ 
of  buckthorn.  It  puts  forth  loi^,  slender,  thomed  switcb^' 
and  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  thorn  with  whi 
Christ  was  crowned,  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi, 

Thorns,  thistles,  and  brambles,  are  to  this  day  very  numerC 
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in  Btlestine.  The  oommon  bramble  and  the  holy  bramble 
(Subris  icmehai),  abound :  and  thistles  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground,  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  size;  among  others,  travellers 
mention  the  white  Syrian  thistle,  with  the  Egyptian  or  purple 
variety,  and  the  musk-scented  thistle  (Carduua  mollis.) 

or  Sweet  Cane,  Ezod.  3a  23:  Cant.  4.  14:  Eze.  27.  19: 
Isa.  43.  24:  Jer.  6.  20.     This  plant  is  foimd  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
thon^  the  most  fragrant  are  said  in  Jer.  to  come  from  a  far 
country.   Dr.  Boyle  thinks  that  a  species  found  in  the  Himalayas 
(and  which  he  calls  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaticus),  beftt 
answers  the  description  of  Smpture.    It  was  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Sanctuary.     Heb.  Kana. 
Ccanphme,  old  English  for  Camphor,  is  probably  the  Alhenna  (Gr. 
£upros),  of  the  East :   a  very  fragrant  shrub,  with  flowers 
growing  like  those  of  the  lilac.     The  leaves  form  a  powder  used 
for  dying  the  nails  and  eyebrows, — both  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Cant.  I.  14:  4.  13.    Heb.  Eopher. 
ten,  Ezod.  30.  24:  Eze.  27.  19,  an  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon. 
The  bark  yields  an  essential  oil,  less  aromatic  than  cinnamon, 
but  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  a  more  pungent  taste.     Heb. 
Kida. 
^^,  the  name  probably  of  the  pine-tribe  of  trees,  and  especially 
of  the  noblest  of  the  tribe,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.     The  Hebrew 
word  was  probably  used  with  the  same  extent  as  the  English, 
hence  we  have  the  red,  or  pencil  cedar,  which  is  a  Juniper, 
and  indeed  the  cedar  of  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.   14.  4,  6,)  was 
probably  a  Juniper,  which  tree  is  common  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai.     Heb.  Erez. 
^^snut'tree,  Gen.  30.  37:  Eze.  31.  8,  probably  the  plane,  one  of 
the  most  magniticent  of  trees.     Those  of  Assyria  were  especially 
fine,  see  Eze.  31. 
»*>iamon,  Ex.  30.  23:  Prov.  7.  17:  Cant.  4.  14:  Rev.  18.  13,  the 
bark  of  the  laurus  kinnamomum.     The  plant  is  found  in  India 
and  China;  but  the  best  kind  is  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 
*ckle,  Job  31.  40,  perhaps  the  English  plant  so  called:  but  more 
probably  a  species  of  night-shade  (Solatium  nigrum),  or  Aconite. 
The  plural  of   this  word  is  translated  "  wild  grapes,"  Isa. 
5.  2:  the  nightshade  referred  to  grows  largely  in  the  Eaet, 
and  the  Arabic  name  resembles  the  Hebrew.     The  fruit  is  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous.     Heb.  Beushim. 
^^•Tawfer,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  yielding  a  fruit  (called  seed),  the 
rize  of  a  pepper-corn,  globular  and  greyish.     It  is  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  Essex.     The  fruit 
is  used  by  distillers,  etc.,  as  a  good  stomachic,  Exod.  16.  31: 
Kumb.  II.  7.    Heb.  Gad. 

L3 
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Cucumber,  Numb.  ii.  5:  laa.  i.  8;  rightly  translated.     The  plants 
called  Kiflsa  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  extensivel j  cultiYated  in  ^ , 
East.    Heb.  Kishuim. 

Desire,  £ccl.  12.  5.  The  word  so  translated  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  Caper  plant  (see  2  Sam.  19.  34,  35,)  which  yieldg  1 
pungent  pickle,  stimulating  to  the  appetite.  The  flower-budi^ 
and  in  some  species  the  unripe  pod,  in  others  the  beny,  an 
used  for  this  purx>06e.    Heb.  Ebiyona. 

Doves-Ihmg,  2  Kings  6.  35,  is  probably  the  chick-pea»  a  yetch  com-  ' 
mon  in  the  East.    The  same  name  is  still  applied  in  Arabic  to 
the  dung  of  pigeons,  and  to  these  peas  (Bochart,  Taylor).    Somo 
suppose  that  the  root  of  a  wild-flower,  the  star  of  BethlehoDi 
is  the  article  here  mentioned.     Heb.  Dibhyonim. 

Ebony,  Eze.  37.  15,  wood  greatly  prized  for  its  colour  and  hardnett> 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  a  date-tree,  which  grows  in  greti 
abundance  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Ceylon.  Heb. 
Hobhnim. 

Fig-tree,  Arab,  teen:  properly  translated:  a  native  of  the  East? 
with  broad  shady  leaves  (i  Kings  4.  25).  The  fig  sprouts  aA 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  yields  three  crops  of  fruit.  Tb^ 
first  ripening  about  the  end  of  June,  having  a  fine  flavour,  anC 
generally  eaten  green  (Jer.  24.  2).  The  others  are  often  pre 
served  in  masses  or  cakes,  i  Sam.  25.  18,  etc.     Heb.  Teena. 

Fir-tree  {li^Ml^t  Berosh),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture 
2  Sam.  6,  5  :  Cant.  i.  17,  etc.,  and  probably  includes  varioa 
trees  of  the  pine  tribe.  Some  regard  the  cypress  and  juniper  a 
the  true  representatives  of  Berosh;  others  the  cedar,  and  other 
the  common  pine.  All  are  found  in  Palestine;  and  as  cedar  an< 
fir  constantly  occur  together  in  Scripture,  they  probably  in 
elude  the  whole  genus. 

Flax  (nnC^S,  Pishta,  once  translated  tow,  Isa.  43.  17,  more  pro 
perly  a  wick):  the  common  plant,  so  called,  used  to  make  linen 
cord,  and  torches;  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syris 
Gr.  x/mv.  Matt.  12.  20. 

{^,  Shesh,  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  was  probably  tfa 
Jiemp  plant,  in  Arabic  husbeesh,  yielding  an  intoxicating  drin 
(whence  assassin),  now  known  as  the  bang  of  the  East.  Tb 
plant  is  cultivated  in  Persia,  Europe,  and  India. 

Two  other  words  are  translated  linen  in  the  English  vwsioi 
*}^,  Bad;  Y^2,  Butz,  the  former  is  used  in  the  l^entateucl 
etc.,  and  is  probably  the  linen  made  from  flax;  the  latter 
used  only  in  Chron.  and  the  Prophets,  and  is  probably  ootU 
cloth,  a  product  not  mentioned  till  after  the'  captivity :  it 
generally  translated  fine  linen,  and  was  probably  of  finer  fibi 
than  the  flax.    The  ^Utn  oi  tbe  Kew  Testament  was  proh 
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bly  linen.  In  the  uoi,  five^sf  translates  both  words.  The 
word  cotton  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  the  Hebrew  name 
(Karpas),  is  found  in  Esth.  i.  6,  where  it  is  translated  green. 
The  cotton  plant  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Palestine, 
bef<»e  the  captivity.  The  cotton  is  the  lining  of  the  seed 
pods,  and  is  gathered  by  hand,  as  the  pods  ripen  and  burst, 
(translated  meadow,  in  Qen.  41.  3,  18),  Job  8.  11,  probably 
any  green  herbaceous  plants  of  luxuriant  growth.    Heb.  Achu. 

f^tckes,  i.e.y  yetches,  occurs  only  in  Isa.  28.  35,  37,  and  is  probably 
a  species  of  Nigella.  The  seeds  are  black,  and  are  used  in  the 
East,  like  oarraway  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  food 
an  aromatic,  acrid  taste.     Heb.  Ketzach. 

Mmtm,  Ex.  30.  34  only,  a  very  powerfcd  and  not  very  fragrant 
gam,  exuded  by  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  family  of  Umbel- 
lifersB  {Bubon  Qalbanum),    It  was  used  in  preparing  incense. 

OvUdf  Numb.  11.  5  only.  This  plant  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Eschalot,  or  Shalot,  and  is  common  in  Europe  (AUirnn  Eaca- 
Umium,  t.0.,  of  Ascalon).  Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  supplied 
in  laxge  quantities  to  the  labourers  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
the  Pyramids.    Heb.  Shimi. 

ff<!pA«r  is  mentioned  only  in  Qen.  6.  14.  Probably  a  tree  of  the 
pine  tribe,  perhaps  Cypress  (Bochart,  Celsius),  which  is  very 
abundant  in  Assyria.     Heb.  Qopher. 

[  Jonah  4.  6-10,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Palma 
dunsti,  or  Castor-oil  plant.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  with 
broad  palmate  leaves,  and  giving,  especially  when  young,  an 
ample  shade.    The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree. 

fiW,  Wild,  2  Bangs  4.  39.  The  wild  cucumber,  whose  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  vine,  but  of  a  poisonous  quality  and  bitter 
taste.    Heb.  Eikayon  and  Pakuoth. 

Semkck,  Hos.  10.  4:  Amos  6.  12,  translated  "gall "  in  Deut.  29.  18  : 
Lam.  3.  19.  Tremellius  and  Celsius  regard  hemlock  as  the 
true  meaning :  others  think  it  a  general  name  for  any  bitter 
herb  (Royle).     Heb.  Rosh. 

•,  Exod.  12.  22,  etc.,  either  marjoram,  a  small  shrub,  its  leaves 
covered  with  soft  woolly  down,  adapted  to  retain  fluid;  or  the 
thorny  caper  (Royle),  which  grows  wild  in  Syria,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  detergent  properties.    Arab.  Asaf.    Heb.  Ezov. 

^«ife  («i^Ti«),  Luke  15,  the  pods  (probably)  of  the  Carob-tree,  a 
tree  which  is  called  St.  John's  Tree,  is  of  middle  size,  the  fruit 
consisting  of  flat  pods,  six  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad. 
The  seeds  are  hard,  bitter,  and  useless,  but  the  pods  are  used 
fbr  feeding  swine.  The  tree  is  common  in  Spain,  and  its  pods 
were  the  chief  food  of  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  there 
in  811,  j8j3. 
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Juniper,  i  Kings  19.  4,  5 :  Job  30.  4:  Psa.  I30.  4;  ia  probably  tha 
Spanish  broom.  The  wood  of  this  tree  bums  with  a  remariab^ 
light  flame,  giving  out  great  heat:  hence  coals  of  junq»er  is 
Psa.  1 30.    This  fSact  is  noticed  by  various  Eastern  traveUers. 

Leeks  (T^n,  «'p««'«0)  ^umb.  it.  5.  The  word  so  translated,  is  ren* 
dered  grass,  i  Kings  18.  5 :  herb.  Job  8.  13 :  and  hay,  I^. 
27.  35.  It  properly  means  anything  green.  But  it  is  trau* 
lated  leeks  in  these  passages  by  most  of  the  versions;  and  the 
plant  has  been  known  (and  indeed  worshipped),  in  Egypt  fivn 
very  early  times. 

LentileSf  a  kind  of  pulse,  from  a  small  annual,  and  used  for  makiiig 
soups  and  pottage.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  chocolate  (reddiali* 
brown),  and  is  compared  by  Pliny  to  the  coloiir  of  the  reddish 
sand  around  the  pyramids.  Wilkinson  (Anct.  Egypt],  fatf 
given  a  picture  of  Lentile-pottage  making,  taken  from  an 
ancient  slab,  Gren.  35,  34:  3  Sam.  17.  38.    Heb.  Adashim. 

Lily,  this  word  is  probably  applicable  to  several  plants  common  in 
Palestine.  In  most  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  word  ii 
used,  there  is  reference  to  the  lotus,  or  water-lily  of  the  Kile. 
This  species  was  eaten  as  food :  the  roots,  stalks,  and  seeds  are 
all  very  grateful,  both  fresh  and  dried.  Hence  the  allosionto 
feeding  among  lilies.  The  "  lily  of  the  valley,"  i.  e,,  of  the 
water-courses,  belongs  also  to  this  species,  CSant.  2.  3,  j6:  4*  5' 
etc.  The  flower  was  worn  on  festive  occasions,  and  formed  on^ 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  i  Elings  7.  19.  Heb.  Shusha&* 
The  lily  of  the  New  Testament  (xfifn),  is  the  scarlet  martar 
gon  lily  (XtY.  Chalcedonium),  a  stately  turban-like  flower.  I* 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  when  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  wa^ 
probably  delivered,  and  is  indigenous  throughout  Qalilee.  I^ 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  "  lily  of  the  field,' 
Matt.  6.  38. 

Mallows f  only  in  Job  30.  4,  is  probably  what  we  understand  by  th^ 
name.  It  is  still  used  by  the  poor  as  a  common  dish.  Other^ 
suppose  that  a  kind  of  salt- wort  {orache),  is  meant;  so  Bocharf^ 
and  Dr.  M.  Good.    Heb.  Malluach. 

Mandrakes,  Gen.  30.  14.  16:  Cant.  7. 13,  Atropa  Mandragora,  aplanf> 
like  lettuce  in  size  and  shape,  but  of  dark  green  leaves.  Th9 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  ripens  in  wheat-harvesir 
(May).     It  is  noted  for  its  exhilarating  and  genial  virtues. 

Melm,  Numb,  11.  5.  The  gourd  tribe,  to  which  cucumbers  and 
melons  belong,  are  great  favourites  in  the  East,  and  abound  in 
Egypt  and  India,  There  are  diflerent  kinds, — ^the  Egyptian 
(Gucumis  Chate),  the  common  water-melon,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  probably  included  in  the  Scripture  name.    Heb.  Abattichlm. 

Milkty  Eze.  4.  9,  the  panicum  miliaceum  of  botanists,  a  small  grain, 
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Boxneiimes  cultiyated  in  England   for   feeding  poultry,    and 

grown  throughout  the  East.    It  is  used  for  food  in  Persia,  and 

in  India.    Heb.  Doohan. 
'vXberry,  in  the  New  Testament  8ycamine-tree,  Luke  17.  6,  (very 

different  from  the  Sycomore,  which  is  a  kind  of  fig),  is  the 
mulberry  of  Europe,  very  common  in  Palestine.    The  word 
translated  mulberry  in  2  Sam.  5.  33,  34:  x  Chr.  14. 14,  15,  pro- 
bably means  poplar.    The  rustling  of  its  leaves  answers  the  des> 
cription  given  in  these  passages.    The  same  word  occurs  in 
Pea.  84.  6,  and  is  there  regarded  as  a  proper  name  (Baca),  but 
most  of  the  versions  translate  it  "  weeping:"    Valley  of  Baca 
equalling  ''vale  of  tears." 
yiwiard  (jUvairt),  is  either  a  species  of  the  plant  known  in  England 
tmder  this  name,  which  has  one  of  the  smallest  seeds,  and  is 
itself  among  the  tallest  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  the  Salvadora 
Penioa,  a  shrub  or  tree,  whose  seeds  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  mustard  (Royle,  Irby). 
^yirk,  Ib  the  representative  of  two  words  in  Hebrew,  of  which  the 
first  (*lb  ^ftvffo),  is  properly  translated,  Exod.  30.  33  :  Psa.  45. 
8,  etc.:  Mark  15.  33,  36.    It  is  a  gum  exuded  by  the  Balsamo- 
iendron  MyrrJuXf  and  other  plants.    It  is  highly  aromatic  and 
medicinal,  and  moderately  stimulating.    The  Greeks  used  it  to 
drug  their  wine.    The  shrub  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Africa. 

n^^5>  Bedolach,  (Jen.  2.  12:  Numb.  11.  7,  is  probably  a 
gum,  still  known  as  bdellium.  The  gum  exudes  from  more 
than  one  tree,  and  is  found  in  both  India  and  Africa. 

QI7,  Lot,  is  properly  labdanum.  It  is  a  gum  exuded  by  the 
Cistus,  and  is  now  used  chiefly  in  fumigation.  Gen.  37.  25: 
43.  II.     Other  similar  gums  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are 

Balm  (yy^p,  Gen.  37,  25:  Jer.  8.  22.  It  is  probably  the 
balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead  (the  Hebrew  of  which  word,  however, 
Wii,  is  generally  translated  spice,  or  sweet  odours).  This  tree 
is  common  in  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  gum  is  obtained  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  highly  aromatic  and  medicinal. 

Frankincense  (ilJOp)'  ^^  ^  S^'^  taken  from  a  species  of  Storaz, 
and  is  highly  fragrant.  It  was  employed  chiefly  for  fumigation, 
and  was  largely  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  prayer.  Lev.  2.  i:  Psa.  145.  i,  2: 
Kev.  8.  3,  4.    Heb.  Lebona. 

Spicery  (ni33),  Gen.  37,  25 :  43.  11,  is  a  kind  of  gum,  per- 
bi^  taken  from  the  tragacunth  tree.     Heb.  Necoth. 

Stacte  (^PH),  occurs  only  in  Exod.  30.  34,  and  is  another 
gum,  not  now  certainly  known.  Celsius  thinks  it  an  inferior 
kind  of  myrrh.    Heb.  Neteph, 
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Myrtle  giovB  wild  in  Fadestine,  and  FMcheB  tiie  he^g^  of  twenty 
feei.  Ita  leaTes  are  daik  and  g^ooaf ,  and  ifta  wldte  ^smnsn 
lug^tlj  aromatic.  Ital»aiidiea  weve  iHedaitiieFeHiafTdMr- 
iiadea,  Keli.  8.  15:  laa.  41.  17-19-    Hi^  Hadaa. 

3ar<f,  Mai^  14.  3  (Tl^  no^  tnuMlaftad  Spakanard  in  tiie  <^ 

meni),  the  i^aat  Ifardottae^  Jatamamsi,  firom  iHddi  a  deli- 
Gftona  and  costly  perftuue  ia  made.  Tbe  root  and  tiie  kaYW 
that  grow  out  of  it  hare  the  appearance  of  apikea,  hence  the 
name  (atachya  =  vgSks),  Cant.  i.  12:  4.  13.  14:  John  12.  3. 

Sut  is  the  transhdion  of  two  Hebrew  wofda. 

D^03,  Botnim,  Gen.  43.  11,  the  pigUMtkkHmt  treet,  well 
known  in  Syria  and  Indi%  bat  not  in  Egypt,  and  tl^,  Elgoz^ 
the  mUnut'tree,  which  is  called  in  Pen.  and  Arab,  "gouz," 
Cant.  2. 

Ook  (|T^),  Gen.  35.  8:  Isa.  2.  13:  6.  13:  44-  14:  E».  27.  6: 
H08.  4.  13:  Amoe  2.  9:  Zech.  11.  2.  In  other  paasages  ^ere 
the  word  * '  oak  "  is  found,  the  word  ought  to  be  turpentine-tree 
(see  teil.)  The  oak  is  not  common  in  Plslestine,  nor  is  the 
English  oak  {Q.  robur),  found  there.  Oaks  of  Baahan  are  still 
of  laige  size;  but  they  are  chiefly  either  the  evergreen  oak 
(Q.  ilex),  the  prickly-cupped  oak  {Q.  Valonia),  or  the  Kermes 
oak  (see  Scarlet  Oak).    Heb.  Allon. 

Olive,  an  evergreen,  common  from  Italy  to  Caubul.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  preserved  in  a  solution  of  salt,  and  is  used  at  desserts; 
when  ripe,  it  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  yields  an  oil  of  peculiar 
purity  and  value.  Both  the  oil  and  the  tree  were  used  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  In  Judiea  it  was  an  emblem  of  prosperity, 
Psa.  5  2.  8,  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  an  emblem  of  peace. 

The  wild  olive,  (Bom.  11.  17,  24),  was  probably  a  wild 
species  of  the  Oka  Europaa.  It  was  a  common  mode  of  graft- 
ing in  Italy,  to  insert  a  branch  of  the  wild  olive  on  the  stock  of 
the  cultivated  plant  (^Columella).     Heb.  Zaith. 

Onion,  a  plant  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  the  East.  In  hot 
climates  it  loses  its  acrid  taste,  and  is  highly  agreeable  and 
nutritious,  Numb.  11.  5.    Heb.  Betzal. 

Palm,  or  date-tree,  Arab,  tamr,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  eastern 
trees,  Exod.  15.  27.  It  flourished  especially  in  the  valley  of 
Jordan  (hence  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palm-trees)  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Syria  (Tamar  =  Palmyra).  It  was  considered 
characteristic  of  Judaea,  being  first  met  with  there  by  nations 
travelling  southward  from  Europe,    Heb.  Taman. 

Pomegranate  ("grained-apple"),  a  tree  of  great  value  in  hot 
climates.  Its  fruit  is  globular,  and  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
apple.  The  interior  contains  a  quantity  of  purple  or  rosy  seeds, 
with  a  sweet  juice,  of  a  slightly  acid  tastot  i  Sam.  14.  2.    The 
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tree  is  not  unlike  the  oommon  hawthorn,  but  larger  It  is 
cultiTated  in  North  A&ica  and  throughout  Asia^  Hag.  2."  19: 
Bent.  8.  8:  Cant.  8.  2:  Joel  i.  12.    Heb.  Rimmon. 

Cured  pomegranates  were  placed  on  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  teniple. 
Puphr,  Qen.  30.  37:  Hos.  4.  13,  is  either  the  white  poplar  or  the 
stom-tree.   The  latter  yields  the  fragrant  resin  of  frankincense. 
Either  tree  answers  the  description  given  in  Genesis  and  Hosea. 
In  the  former,   the  lxx  translate  storaz,  and  in  the  latter, 
poplar.      The  version  of  Qenesis  is  the  more  ancient  and 
authoritative.     Heb.  Libna. 
ieed,  of  the  East,  is  a  tall,  grassy  plant,  consisting  of  a  long, 
hollow-jointed  stem,  with  sharp-cutting  leaves.      The  plant 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  places,  i  Elings  14. 
15:  Job  40.  21:  Isa.  19.  6,  7:  36.  6:  Ez.  40.  5:  Matt.  11.  7, 
aod  was  used  for  measuring,  fishing,  walking,  etc. 

A  small  kind  was  used  for  writing,  3  John  13.  This  reed  is 
Tery  abimdant  in  the  marshes  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.     Heb.  Kane. 

)  Qmt.  2.  i:  Isa.  35.  i.    Though  the  rose  was  known  in  Syria, 

and  one  species  (the  Damask  rose)  takes  its  name  from  Damascus, 

it  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.    The  word  so  translated  being 

(as  its  name  implies)  a  bxdbous-rooted  plant.    It  is  probably 

the  Narcissus,  which  is  found  throughout  Syria,  and  is  both 

very  fragrant  and  beautiful.     Heb.  Chavatzeleth. 

^ue,  only  in  Luke  11.  42,  is  the  common  garden-plant  so  called. 

Its  leaves  emit  a  strong  and  bitter  odour,  and  were  formerly 

used  medicinally. 

^Vfh,  Isa.  9.  14,  translated  also  ''hook,"  Job  41.  2 :  and  bulrush, 

Isa.  58.  5,  ought  to  be  translated  reed,  or  rush,  in  all  these 

passages.     KD!i,  (Gome,)  translated,  also,  bulrush,  Exod.  2.3: 

Isa.  35.  7:  18.  2,  is  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  belongs  to  the 

tribe,  not  of  rushes,  but  of  sedges.     It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 

high.      The  stem  is  triangular,   and  without  leaves,  but  is 

adorned  with  a  large,  flocc\ilent,  bushy  top.     The  plant  was 

used  for  making  boats,  sails,  mats,  and  ropes;  the  stem  itself 

yielding  the  celebrated  paper  of  Egypt.    The  plant  is  found  in 

all  parts  of  the  Nile,  near  Babylon,  and  in  India.    Heb.  Agmon. 

'ron,  x^Utf,  part  of  the  yellow  crocus.  Cant.  4.  14.     The  stigmas 

and  style  of  the  flower  formed  this  fragrant  perfume,  which 

was  used  to  flavour  both  meat  and  wine,  and  as  a  powerful 

stimulative  medicine.     It  is  very  conmion  throughout  Asia, 

and  derives  its  English  name  (saflron)  from  the  Arabic  *'  zafran." 

^kt  oakp  of  Palestine,  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  the 
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insect  living  upon  it  is  mentioned  {T\^k,  Tolaail 
25.  4:   Lev.  14.  4,  6,   etc.     The  tree  is  the  kemi 
crimson),  or  quercus  coccifera  (holm-oak),  and  thei 
worm  (yermes,  hence  vermilion),  seem  to  grow  on  tbft 
and  were  long  thought  to  be  vegetable  gzcrescences  m 
itself.    These  insects  are  a  lively  red,  and  formed 
times  the  common  scarlet  dye.    This  was  superseded  i 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  in  later  times  by  cochineal,  tli 
of  another  insect  {Coccus  cactus),  indigenous  to  Sou^ 
Shittah'tree,  the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  Ezod.  35.  5^ 
stem  is  straight  and  thorny,  the  bark  is  a  greyish- 
wood  very  light  and  durable,  and  therefore  well  adi^ 
moveable  structure  like  the  tabernacle.    All  this  sp 
flowers,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fragrance  and  b< 
Soap,  of  Scripture,  Jer.  2,  22:  Mai.  3.  2,  was  a  carbonat 
obtained  from  a  kind  of  salt- wort.     The  ashes  of  this 
plants  is  called  in  commerce  barilla,  and  is  used  in 
fSEU^ure  of  glass.    Probably,  the  carbonate  of  potash  ( 
which  is  obtained  by  burning  poplar  and  other  plf 
eluded  under  this  name.    Heb.  Bor,  or  Borith. 
Sycamore ,  i  Kings  10.  27:  Psa.  78.47,  etc.,  erroneously 
by  the  lxx  a-u»ei/Aivof  (see  Mulherry),    In  its  leaves  it 
the  mulberry,  but  is  really  a  fig-ti*ee,  bearing  a  coan 
fruit  {Picas  sycomorus).     It  is  lofty  and  shady  (Lu 
with  wood  of  no  great  value  (i  Kings  10.  27:  2  Chi 
The  mummy-cases  of  Egypt  were  generally  made  oi 
tree  must  be  distinguished  from  the  English  sycam 
is  a  kind  of  maple. 
Tares  (^i^avia).  Matt.  13.  25,  the    Lolium  temulentum,  1 
damell,  or  grass,  resembling  wheat.     It  impoverish! 
and  bears  a  seed  of  deleterious  properties. 
Teil'tree,  Isa.  6.  13,  is  the  linden-tree  of  botanists  {Tilt 
called  also  the  turpentine-tree  {Pistachia    terebinti 
word  so  rendered  is  translated  elsewhere  elm,  Hos. 
oak,  Qen.  35.  4.    It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  yic 
of  turpentine,  of  agreeable  odour  and  taste.     Heb.  £ 
Thyine-wood  (Rev.  18.  12),  was  in  great  demand  among  tl 
•who   called  it   thya,  or  citron- wood.      It  grows  c 
neighbom'hood   of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  and 
sanderach   rosin   of  commerce.     It  is   highly   bal 
odoriferous. 
Vine  (JB3,  Qephen,  oL/Aviy.ai),  Gen.  9.  20,  etc.,  a  well-knoT^ 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  East.    The  vines 
and  of  Sorek,  were  especially  celebrated.    The  vine 
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OD  temoes  on  the  lulls  of  F^eetine,  Isa.  5.  i:  Micah  i.  6,  or 
elaewhera  on  the  ground,  Eze.  17.  6,  7.  Sometunes  it  formed 
an  arbour,  i  Kings  4.  25:  Hos.  2.  12,  propped  up  and  trained. 
A  noble  vine  =  men  of  generous  disposition,  Jer.  2. 2 1 :  Isa.  5.  2. 
A  steange,  or  vrild  vine  =  men  ignoble  and  degenerate,  Deut. 
33. 32:  Gen.  40.  9,  10,  etc. 
WSloK,  Esa.  137:  Isa.  44.  4,  was  well  known  in  Jud»a,  and  one 
tgwm,  the  weeping  willow,  is  the  Salix  Babyknica,  {n^)fp)f), 
Taaphtsapha,  £z.  17.  5,  is  probably  the  Egyptian  willow  {Salix 

Wmmod  {i]ysh,  Laana,  A^Jfiv4in),  "  root  of  bitterness,"  Deut.  29. 
17:  Ber.  8.  10,  11,  an  emblem  of  trouble.  There  are  yarious 
Bpedes  of  this  tribe  {Artemisia),  of  which  the  English  plant 
(A.  (Amihhtm)  is  a  specimen.  There  are  several  kinds  found 
in  Judsea^  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  bitter.  The  wormwood 
of  commerce  consists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants,  flowers,  and 
young  seeds  intermixed. 

3fii'  For  the  same  reason  (§  360,)  we  append  tables  of 
tbe  minerals  mentioned  in  Scripture.  They  will  be  found  to 
^w  light  on  several  passages. 

'  I.  Earths  and  other  Mineral  Substances. 

^*imen,  or  asphalt,  translated  slime,  is  an  earth-resin,  abounding 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
used  as  cement,  Oen.  11.  3,  as  it  still  is  in  Zante  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  Pliny  states  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  for 
making  the  papyrus  boats  of  the  Nile  water-tight:  (see  Exod. 
2.  3).    Heb.  Chamci*. 

^Hnatone,  or  sulphur,  a  mineral  found  in  a  natiutJ  state,  and  ob- 
tained by  art  from  pyrites  and  various  rock  formations.  It  is 
found  in  Palestine  in  both  states.  Gen.  19.  24,  25:  Psa.  11.  6: 
Ezek.  38.  22:  Isa.  30.  33:  34.  9:  Bev.  14.  10.  Heb.  Qophrith. 
Kaphtha  is  also  found  in  Palestine,  and  is,  with  the  fore- 
going, highly  combustible.  The  word  occurs  only,  or  rather, 
this  earth-oil  is  mentioned  only  in  Theodotion's  version  of  part 
of  Daniel. 

Jlay,  an  unctuous  earth,  used  in  making  earthenware,  Isa.  29.  16 : 
45.  9:  Jer.  18.  4,  6,  and,  when  mixed  with  sand — ^then  called 
mud— for  building,  Job  4. 1 9.  D^D,  Tit  (properly,  dirt),  has  also 
the  meaning  of  clay  in  Isa.  41.  25. 

arih  has  three  representatives  in  Hebrew;  I^M,  Ereta,  =  t?ie 
earth,  habitable  and  uninhabited;   HDIM,  Adama,  properly, 
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red  earth,  cultivable  land,  and  aometimee  the  vhole  eeitJb 
lip^,  aphar,  dry  earth,  or  dust.  There  are  also  words  forTC^| 
fine  dust  (Deut.  38.  24:  Nahum  i.  3),  and  a  duBt-partidfiy  4 
atom  (Isa.  40.  15).  Clods  of  earth  have  three  names,  Job  7.  $i 
31.  33:  Joel  I.  17. 
Nitre  (soda),  natrum,  IHS,  Nether,  a  mhieral  alkali  (as  TV^,  Boi 
translated  soap,  is  a  vegetable  alkali),  found  in  a 
state  in  Egypt,  etc.    It  occurs  only,  Jer.  2.  22,  and  in 

25.  22.    Vinegar  (any  acid)  makes  it  emit  a  disagreeable 
and  destroys  its  qualities;  hence  the  last  passage. 

Salt  aboimds  in  Palestine.  The  Dead  Sea  is  strongly  ImpregnaiA 
with  it.  The  salt-valley  of  2  Sam.  8.  13 :  i  Chron.  18.  iK 
Psa.  60,  is  a  large  plain,  still  existing,  south-west  of  the  Deid 
Sea.  The  salt-pits  of  Zeph.  2.  9,  were  probably  such  as  in 
still  dug  in  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea^  into  which  the  Tvator 
runs,  and  where  a  thick  crust  of  salt  is  soon  deposited.  Figs* 
ratively,  salt  expresses  permanence,  friendship,  payment  or  n^* 
port,  sterility;  pure,  salutary,  healthy  influence;  preserving 
from  decay.  Hence  a  covenant  of  salt,  2  Chron.  13.  5 :  BoseiUB. 
on  Lev.  2.  13:  £z.  4.  14,  marg.:  Pj9a.  107.  34  (because  nothing 
can  grow  in  a  soil  covered  with  salt,  Jer.  17.  6:  Judg.  19.45): 
Col.  4.  6  (where  it  refers  to  apposite  pure  discourse):  Hatt 
5.  13:  Mark  9.  50.    Heb.  Helach. 

Sand  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  is  often  used  as  a  comparison,  to 
express  abundance,  extensiveness,  weight,  etc.     Heb.  Choi. 

a.  Stones  and  Mocks. 

Alabaster  (from  the  Arabic,  tTie  whitish  stone)  of  the  modems,  is  & 
kind  of  gypsum:  among  the  ancients,  the  word  was  applied  to 
a  box,  made  of  a  kind  of  onyx  (Pliny,  lib.  36,  chap,  i),  Matt. 

26.  7:  ]£ark  14.  3 :  Luke  7.  37.    Hiny  states  that  it  was  much 
used  for  perfumery-boxes,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt. 

Chalk-stones,  Isa.  27.  9,  lime-stone,  the  chief  material  of  the  hills  oi 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  hard  and  whitish;  sometimes  yellow 
or  grey.     Heb.  Qir. 

Crystal  (Ezek.  i.  22:  Job  28.  18)  means  literally  in  Hebrew  aii< 
Greek,  ice,  a  transparent,  glass-like  stone,  of  the  flint  femij 
Eev.  4.  6:  22.  i.     Heb.  Kerach,  Qabhish. 

Flint,  Deut.  8.  15:  32.  13:  Psa.  114.  8:  Isa.  50.  7:  Job  28.  S 
translated  also  rock.  The  rocks  of  Sinai,  to  which  in  Deut.  ( 
the  word  is  applied,  are  granite,  porphyry,  and  green-stoD< 
and  such  rocks  are  no  doubt  int^ided.     Heb.  Chalamish. 

Lime  (TK^,  Seed,  Isa.  33.  12:  Amos  2.  i:  translated  plaster,  Den 
27  24),  is  more  properly  gypsum,  which  was  more  suitable  fS 
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ihepoipoae  named  in  Deut.  27.    Lime,  or  gypsmn,  wm  early 
used  for  plastering,  Dan.  5.5. 
MoUe  [W^  Sheah)  is  limestone  of  a  close  texture.    The  name  in 
Hebrew  means  whiteness,  and  this  was  probably  the  common 
oolour,  I  Chron.  39.  2:  Esther  i.  6:  Cant.  5.  15.    It  is  very 
oommon  in  Arabia  and  Penia.    Joeephus  states  that  the  second 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  white  marble,  either  from 
Anbia^  or,  possibly,  firom  the  hills  of  Syria. 
^ock  ("l^V,  Tsur)  is  the  graieric  name.    High  precipitous  rocks,  fit 
for  refuge,  are  called  ]^D,  Sela»  Judg.  15.  8,  11:  i  Sam.  14.  4: 
Pte.  18.  3. 
SUm  {\y^.  Even),  is  generic.    The  Hebrew  has  distinct  names  for 
p^bles  and  gravel,  f  Vn,  Hiyp,  ihV- 

3.  Precious  Stones. 

Jfcrfe,  a  common  compound  mineral,  of  flint  and  various  gems,  so 
called  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily  (Pliny),  Ezod.  28.  19 : 
39.  22.  The  word  in  Isa.  54.  12 :  £z.  27.  16,  is  different 
(1bl3).  A  similar  Arabic  word  means  vivid  redness,  and  the 
lUme  referred  to  is  probably  the  oriental  ruby. 

^auAjfsif  a  kind  of  blue  transparent  quartz,  sometimes  purple  or 
greyish;  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  the  power  of  driving 
away  drunkenness,  hence  its  Qreek  name;  by  the  Hebrews,  of 
procuring  dreams  (D/H,  Chelem^  a  dream),  Bev.  2r.  20. 

Btryl,  Tarshish  stone,  or  chrysolith,  properly,  a  gem  of  yellow  gold 
lustre,  sometimes  verging  to  yellow  green,  Exod.  28.  20: 
39.  13:  Cant.  5.  14:  Ezek.  i.  16,  et^.:  Rev.  21.  20:  see  Onyx. 

CuhmcU  (flashing  as  lightning);  the  word  so  translated  is  rather 
the  oriental  emerald  (ffia^etyht),  a  beautiful  green,  of  different 
ahades,  Exod.  28.  17:  Ezek.  28.  13:  so  lxx:  Jos. 

Other  words  are  used  in  Isa.  54.  12,  meaning  "sparkling 
stones."  Carbuncle  is  derived,  etymologically,  from  carbo,  a 
glowing  coal.     See  Emerald, 

^^wwond,  a?tV!j  Yahalom,  and  I^DtJ^,  Shemir.  The  first  is  the  onyx, 
a  kind  of  chalcedony,  of  various  tints.  When  red,  called 
aardonyx  (see  /Stircfius);  reddish  grey,  chaloedonyx;  tawny, 
memphitonyx.  This  gem,  the  onyx,  was  semi-transparent  (like 
the  human  nail,  hence  its  name),  and  was  much  used  for  cameos 
and  seals,  Exod.  28.  18:  Ezek.  28.  13. 

The  second  is  found  Jer.  17.  i  (also  Ezek.  3.  9:  Zee.  7.  12, 
translated  adamant),  and  probably  means  emery,  an  aluminous 
mineral,  very  hard,  used  for  polishing  glass. 

&»erald,  ratlier,  carbimde,  under  which  name  several  brilliant  red 
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stonee  were  included,  especially  the  ruby,  garnet,  etc. 

28.  18:  Esek.  28.  13. 
Jasper f  an  opaque  gem,  of  variouB  tints,  green,  red,  and  yellc'^ 

Exod.  28.  20:  Eeek.  28.  13:  Rev.  4.  3:  21.  11,  18,  19. 
Ligure,  hyacinth,  or  jacinth,  a  transparent  gem,  orange-yello^v'-re4i 

found  in  Ceylon  and  India,  Exod.  28.  19:  Bey.  21.  20:  9.  x7* 
Onyx,  probably  the  beryl  or  chrysoprase,  Gen.  2,  12:  Bey.  al«  ^ 

(>'.  e.,  a  leek-green  stone),  graierally  transparent,  and  »   F^ 

green  colour,  EUod.  25.  7:  Esek.  28.  13. 
Sapphire,  a  transparent  gem,  generally  sky-blue,  and  yery  hBXO^ 

hence  the  floor  of  the  throne  of  Gk>d  in  heayen  is  compart  ^ 

it,  Exod.  24.  10:  Ezek.  i.  26:  Bey.  21.  19.    The  sapphii^  /" 

the  Greeks  was  our  lapis  lazuli;  ihe  same  colour  as  the  S^^P" 

ture  sapphire,  but  much  softer. 
Sardius  (pnJH,  Odem,  red  stone),  properly  camelian  Q^  cune)>  * 

flesh-coloured  gem,  of  the  chalcedony  fiunily.    It  abound^  ^ 

Arabiai,  and  was  foimd  largely  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia^  Exod*  ^^* 

17:  Ezek.  28.  13:  Bey.  4.  3:  21.  28. 
Topaz,  a  yellow  gem,  with  red,  grey,  or  green  tinge,  found  ^ 

South  Arabia.    Hence  the  topaz  of  Cush ;  an  island  of  the  Arft^^^ 

Gulf  being  called  Topaz  island  (Diod.  Sic.  Pliny),  Job.  28.  ^9' 

Exod.  28.  17:  Ezek.  28. 13:  Bey.  21.  29. 

The  descriptions  in  Bevelation,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  closely 
connected  with  those  in  Exodus,  and  in  Ezekiel. 

4.  Metals, 

Amber,  Ezek.  i.  4>  27:  8.  2,  properly,  a  metal  composed  of  copp^^ 
and  gold.  Electron,  which  is  used  by  the  lxx  to  transb^ 
it,  meant  amber,  and  also  a  similar  composition  (Plioy)' 
The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  found  in  Bey.  i.  15,  "fio^ 
shining  brass." 

Antimony,  or  stibium,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  but  is  translated  paint 
(yiz.,  the  eyes)  literally,  with  antimony,  2  Kings  9.  30:  Jer. 
4.  30:  Ezek.  23.  40.  The  word  is  7ri3,  Kachal,  to  colour  with 
al-kohol,  &fine  black  powder  made  from  the  metal.  The  nimfi 
(t.  e,,  <£l,  al-kohol),  was  ultimately  applied  (in  Europe)  to  ths 
purely  spirituous  part  of  liquors.  The  stones  of  Jerusalem  are 
said  to  be  set  in  kohol  "fair  colours,"  Isa.  54.  11. 

Copper,  or  brass :  the  former  word  is  deriyed  from  Cyprus,  where  it 
was  largely  found.  Brass  is  copper  mixed  with  zinc  or  tin.  In 
early  times,  this  metal  was  generally  used  instead  of  iron. 
Wliereyor  the  word  steel  occurs  in  oiu:  yersion,  the  original  is 
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brass.  There  is  ample  evidence  from  olaasic  and  Egyptian 
authorities  that  brass  was  extensively  used,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of  tempering  it.  It  was  employed  in 
makiitg  bows,  and  arms  of  all  kinds.  The  columns  of  the 
temple,  i  Kings  7.  13-21,  the  bath,  or  sea,  in  the  priests*  vesti- 
bule, the  forks  used  in  sacrifice,  the  mirrors,  were  all  of  this 
material,  Ezod.  38.  8:  2  Kings  25.  13.  The  "copper  shining 
like  gold,"  Ezra  8.  27,  was  probably  a  mixtui^  of  the  two 
metals.  See  Amber, 
fiWiflWp,  Segor,  Dn3,  Kethem,  properly,  what  is  barely  concealed; 

f^,  Charuts,  what  is  strongly  lustrous;  T&>  Paz,  pure  gold;  and 

int,  Zahab,  gold  itself,  its  mineral  name)  is  found  pure,  and  in 

combination  with  silver  or  iron.    The  Jews  obtained  their  gold 
chiefly  from  Sheba  and  Ophir,  both  in  Arabia,  i  Kings  9.28: 
^45.  9.    At  present,  no  gold  is  found  there,  but  ancient 
^tere  (Artemid.  Diod.  Sic.)  affirm  that  it  was  formerly  foimd 
in  considerable  quantities.    The  places  named  in  Dan.  10.  5, 
aud  2  Chron.  3.  6,  are  not  known.    Beaten,  or  perhaps  alloyed 
(Ge8.)gold  is  mentioned  in  i  Kings  10.  16,  17.     Gold  and  silver 
were  sometimes  purified  by  fire,  Prov.  17.  3 ;  lead,  antimony, 
^t,  tin,  and  bran,  being  used  for  this  .purpose.     Qold  orna- 
ments were  early  used.     The  first  mention  of  gold  money  is 
m  David's  age,  i  Chron.  21.  25. 
iron  was  largely  found  in  Syria,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  Deut. 
8.9.    Instruments  and  tools  were  made  of  it.  Numb.  35.  16: 
Deut.  27.   5.    Steel  is  called  in  Jer.  15.  12,  "northern  iron." 
The  tribe  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  making  it  were  called 
Chalybes,  and  resided  near  the  Black  Sea.     Hence  both  its 

Hebrew  and  Greek  name.     Another  name  for  steel  (nn79, 

Palda,  from  the  Arabic)  is  translated  torches,  Nahimi  2.' 3: 

steel  scythes.    See  Copper, 

^  is  first  mentioned,   Exod.    15.  10.    Before  quicksilver  was 

inown,  it  was  used  to  purify  silver.    Hence  several  expressions, 

Jer.  6.  29:  Ezek.  22.  18.     In  Amos  7.  7,  a  weight  of  lead,  or 

plummet,  is  mentioned.    The  word  is  the  Arabic  for  lead 

(t^Hj  Anak). 

Ore  of  gold  or  of  silver  has  in  Hebrew  a  separate  name.    It  means 

properly  (Arabic  similar),  something  broken  oflf.    It  is  variously 

translated  in  our  version.   Heb.  1^3,  Betzar. 

fifcfctfr  (5)D|,  Keseph,  literally,  as  in  Greek,  white  metal)  is  found 

native,  and  combined  with  siilphur  and  acids.    It  often  lies  in 

veins.  Job  28.  i,  and  was  purified  by  lead  and  heat  (see  Lead). 

head  and  silver  combined  is  called  silver  dross;  the  separated 
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silyer,  purified  silyer,  Psa.  12.  6.    It  was  brought  (among  ctim-. 
places)  from  Spain,  Ezek.  27.  12:  Jer.  10.  9.    In  yerj  eai^j 
times  we  find  it  in  use,  Qen.  23.  15,  16.    Blanj  utensils  mni 
made  of  it.  Gen.  44.  2:  Ezod.  12.  35:  Numb.  7.   13:  xa  3», 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  money  is  in  Gen.  20.  i6.   Th»,j 
shekels  were  not  coins,  however,  but  pieces  wei^iad  out;  m 
Gen.  23.  16:  so  even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  32.  9.   Tb.j 
first  coinage  in  Palestine  was  in  the  days  of  the  fiiaooabees:  M 
p.  248.     The  word  rendered  pieces  of  silver  in  Josh.  24.  32  i% 
properly,  a  kesitah,  t.  e.,  a  piece  equal  to  four  shekeli,  n 
Gesenius  gathers  from  Gen.  33.  19,  and  23. 16. 
Tin  is  first  mentioned.  Numb.  31.  22.    Later,  the  Tyrians  imparted 
it  from  Tarshish,  Ezek.  27.  12:  a  levelling  instrument  of  tin 
is  mentioned,  Zech.  4.  10.    This  word  is  also  used  for  a  refiiie 
of  lead  and  silver  (see  Lead),  in  Isa.  i.  25. 

For  further  information  on  the  foregoing;  consult  Boeoh 
miiller  on  the  mineralogy  of  Scripture,  and  Ghasenius's  Lex. 

362.  vi.  A  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  is  of  great  service  in  interpreting  Scripture. 

363.  Habitations,  (a.)  The  founders  of  the  Jsraelituh 
nation  were  a  teut-dweUing  people.  Tents  were  invented 
before  the  deluge,  and  seem  naturally  associated  withpastonl 
life,  Qen.  4.  20.  The  first  tents  were  covered  with  skiiM^ 
Ex.  26.  14,  but  the  coverings  of  most  of  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  of  goat's  hair,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women 
(Ex.  35.  26) :  hence  their  black  colour  (Sol.  Song,  i.  5) :  tente 
of  linen  were  used  only  occasionally  for  holiday  or  travelling 
purposes.  The  early  tent  was  probably  such  as  is  still  seen  in 
Arabia,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the 
middle.  Sometimes  a  person  of  consequence  had  three  or  four 
tents  ;  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  wives,  a  third  and 
fourth  for  his  servants  and  strangers,  Qen.  24.  67  ;  more  com- 
monly, however,  a  very  large  tent  was  divided  by  curtains 
into  two  or  three  compartments.  The  Holy  Tabernacle  was 
formed  on  this  model,  Ex.  26.  31  -37. 

(b.)  Of  huts,  the  intermediate  erection  between  the  tent  and 
the  house,  we  read  but  little  in  Scripture.  Jacob  seems  to 
have  used  them  to  shelter  his  cattle  (Qen.  33.  17),  and  we 
find  them  in  later  times  erected  in  vineyards  to  protect  thoee 
who  watched  the  ripening  produce  (Job  27.  18  :  Isa.  i.  8). 

(c.)  The  Israelites  probably  saw  good  houses  in  Egypt ;  on 
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Palestmeiy  howeyer,  they  occupied  the  houses  which 
)deoes8oiB  had  buill^  and  afterwards  constructed  their 
the  same  modeL  Domestic  architecture  must  have 
ogress  during  the  monarchy.  Solomon^s  palace,- built 
id  of  Phoenicians,  no  doubt  suggested  improvements, 
h  (33.  14)  indicates  some  grandeur  in  building,  and 
ays  of  our  Lord,  the  upper  classes  at  all  events  had 
I  instruction  from  the  rules  even  of  Grecian  art. 
a.)  The  houses  of  the  poor  in  the  east,  were  generally 
built  of  mud,  and  thus  became  appropriate  images 
of  the  frailty  of  human  life.  The  walls  were  easily 
through,  and  the  houses  as  easily  destroyed. (Job  34. 
k.  13.  5 :  Matt.  6.  19. 

lie  houses  of  the  rich  were  of  a  difi^rent  order.  They 
lerally  four  sides,  of  which  one  fronted  the  street, 
Qidy  a  door,  and  one  or  two  smaU  windows  above, 
•r  opened  into  a  porch,  and  the  porch  led  by  a  side 
o  a  waiting-room,  and  the  waiting-room  into  a  four- 
>ur^  open  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  the  inner 
the  house.  Covered  walks  often  running  along  by  the 
.  the  ground-floor,  while  above  them  was  a  gallery  of 
e  dimensions.  Opposite  the  passage  leading  from  the 
room  into  the  court,  was  the  guest-chamber  (Luke 
where  the  master  received  visitors,  and  occasionally 
ed  business.  The  roof  was  flat^  surroimded  on  the 
by  a  breast^work  or  battlement :  and  on  the  side  next 
rt^  by  a  balustrade  of  lattice-work.  The  stairs  to  the 
i  to  each  storey  of  the  building,  were  generally  in  a 
»f  the  quadrangle  nearest  the  entrance,  so  that  each 
tscended  to  the  roof,  and  to  each  of  the  rooms,  without 
tiirough  the  rooms  below.  In  summer,  the  people 
the  roo^  and  at  all  times  it  was  used  as  a  place  of 
1,  of  mourning,  and  of  rest.  At  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
ants  were  erected  here,  and  during  festivals  or  public 
rs,  the  guests  often  assembled  in  the  square  below, 
ras  sometimes  covered. 

>  facts  explain  the  following  passages,  and  many  others : 
3.  8  :  I  Sam  9.  25  :  2  Sam.  11.  2  :  Isa.  22.  i :  Acts 
^lArk  13.  15 :  Mark  2.  4. 

he.  doors  of  eastern  houses  were  double,  and  moved  on 
they  were  secured  by  bars  (Deut.  3.  5 :  Judges  16.  3), 
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of  wood,  or  of  metal,  Isa.  45.  2,    Ancient  locks  vreare 
wooden  slides,  secured  by  teeth  or  catches^  SoL  Song  5. 
The  street-doors,  as  well  as  the  gates  of  towns,  were 
with  inscriptions  taken  from  the  Law  (Deut.  6.  9). 
windows  had  no  glass,  but  were  latticed :  in  winter  they 
covered  with  thin  veils,  or  with  shutters  having  holes  adhj 
cient  to  admit  light,  i  Kings  7.  17 :  SoL  Song  3.  9. 

(d.)  No  ancient  houses  had  chimneys,  though  holes 
sometimes  made,  through  which  the  «noke  escaped,  BoLJ 
13.  3.    In  the  better  class  of  houses,  the  rooms  were  wanned  | 
by  charcoal,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East  (Jer.  36. 33): 
John  18..  18. 

(e.)  The  articles  of  household  furniture  in  use  in  the  Eui».j 
have  always  been  few  and  small.  In  sitting  rooms,  litib 
chairs  or  seats,  and  sometimes  tables  appear,  Mark  14.  St- 
The  seat  was  either  a  rug  or  mat,  on  which  the  people  flt=| 
cross-legged,  or  with  their  knees  bent  under  them,  or  a  loggA 
seat,  such  as  chairs  and  stools  (i  Kings  2,  19 :  i  Sam.  L9: 
Prov.  9.  14 :  Matt  21.  12).  The  beds  consisted  generally  fli^ 
mattresses  and  quilted  coverlets ;  sheets,  blankets,  and  bed- 
steads were  not  known,  though  on  the  house-tops  a  settee  of 
wood,  or  a  legged  frame  of  palm  branches  was  used,  on 
which  to  place  the  bed  (Psa.  132.  3 :  Amos  6.  4). 

(/.)  The  common  domestic  utensils  were  of  earthenwaifii 
or  of  copper,  and  a  few  were  of  leather :  they  consisted  of  potSi  ^ 
kettles,  leather  bottles,  plates,  cups,  etc.  ;  lamps  fed  with  dive 
oil  were  used  for  giving  Ught  at  night,  and  were  of  earth  or  of 
metal:  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  they  were  placed  upon 
stands,  called  candlesticks,  and  those  had  occasionally  brancheB 
for  several  lamps  (Gen.  15.  17 :  Ex.  25.  31-40).  A  lamp  iW8 
always  kept  burning  at  night  (Job  18.  6  :  Prov.  20.  20.) 

(g,)  The  towns  of  Palestine  were  small  in  size,  but  very 
nmnerous.  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  afterwards  C8BBarei> 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  exceptions :  from  the  want  of 
temples  and  public  buildings  (except  at  Jerusalem),  they  must 
have  had  but  a  mean  appearance,  the  streets  being  exceedingly 
narrow,  dull,  and  unpaved.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  those 
towns  had  many  of  them  high  walls  (Numb.  13.  25-33,)  and 
gates  implying  walls  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  19.  i.)  At  the  gates  most  of  the  pubUc  bu- 
siness was  transacted  (Gen.  23.  10,  18 :  Deut.  21.  19 :  Buih 
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.  i)  :  there  also  the  markets  were  held  so  long  as  the  business 
f  tlie  Israelites  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
luoe,  or  flocks  (2  Chron.  18.  9  :  Neh.  8.  i,  3)  ;  but  afterwards, 
httj  had  in  the  large  towns,  bazaars,  or  covered  streets  of 
ihopB,  such  as  are  now  usual  in  the  East. 

365.  The  DRESS  of  the  Jews  consisted  commonly  of  two  gai*- 
ments:  the  one  a  close-bodied  frock  or  shirt, 
generally  with  long  sleeves,  and  reaching  to  a  Uttle 
below  the  knees,  though  later  to  the  ankle :  and  the  other,  a 
loose  robe  of  some  yards  in  length,  fastened  over  the  shoulders, 
tod  thrown  around  the  body.  Within  doors,  the  first  dress 
only  was  often  worn.  It  was  regarded,  however,  as  a  kind  of 
undress,  in  which  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  visits,  or  to  walk 
out  Hence  persons  clothed  in  it  alone,  are  said  in  Scripture 
to  be  naked  (Isa.  20.  2,  4 :  John  21.  7 :  John  13. 4,)  or  to  have 
U  aside  their  garments. 

The  sleeves  were  generally  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the 
ktoda,  and  were  used  during  visits  of  ceremony  to  conceal 
tbem.  On  occasions  when  great  or  continued  eflbrt  was 
nqoired  or  implied,  the  arm  was  **  made  bare,*'  and  the 
dee^e  tucked  up  or  removed,  Isa.  52.  10 :  Eze.  4.  7. 

Tlie  outer  garment  (a  kind  of  mautle  or  plaid),  sometimes 
ier?ed  as  a  covering  by  night,  or  as  a  bed  (Deut.  24.  13 : 
Bxod.  22.  27).  The  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt,  folded  their 
kneading  troughs  in  it.  Prophets  and  others  wrapped  it 
looDd  their  heads  as  an  expression  of  reverence  or  of  grief 
(l  SjDgs  19.  13:  2  Sam.  15.  30 :  Esth.  6.  12),  or  sometimes 
i»  a  protection  from  the  rain  or  wind.  When  gathered 
nnmd  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  garment  is  called  the 
kp  (2  Kings  4.  39),  when  gathered  roimd  the  shoulders, 
tlie  bosom  (Psa.  79.  12 :  Luke  6.  38).  A  considerable  part  of 
the  wealth  of  eastern  nations  consisted  in  these  garments, 
viiich  were  easily  exchanged,  and  were  often  given  and  worn 
tt  expressions  of  aflection  and  respect.  Gen.  45.  22  :  2  Kings 
5.22. 

For  a  single  shirt,  the  wealthy  classes  sometimes  substituted 
i  shirt  of  fine  linen,  and  an  outer  one  of  coarser  material,  the 
nantle  being  worn  as  an  additional  garment.  The  beauty  of 
l^BBe  garments  consisted  not  in  their  shape,  which  never 
ariedy  but  in  their  whitenesS;  Eccles.  9.  8,  and  they  wei*e 
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torn  or  rent  in  token  of  sorrow  or  repentance,  Qen,  37. 34-^ 
Job  I.  20.  V 

The  inner  garment  was  made  of  either  linen  or  cotton,  te^ 
outer  garment  generaQj  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  hair.    The  aitij 
of  embroidery  was  evidently  somewhat  known,  Exod.  35.  sir-': 
Judges  ^  30 ;  and  one  hmilj  seems  to  have  be^i  pecoliadlf 
£unous  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen,   i  Chron.  4.  3L 
White,  blue,  and  various  shades  of  red  and  purple,  were  the 
&vourite  colours  for  clothes,  and  no  others  indeed  are  mflo- 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Around  the  shirt,  or  inner  garment,  a  girdle  was  sometinM 
worn,  made  of  leather,  hstened  with  clasps,  2  Kings  i.  % 
or  of  muslin,  woimd  in  many  folds  aroimd  the  waist^  Jer. 
13. 1 :  Matt.  3. 4 ;  and  still  more  commonly  around  the  mantlft 
To  have  the  loins  girt  in  this  way  was  especially  necessoy 
in  travelling,  or  when  engaged  in  strenuous  effort  of  ai^ 
kind.  In  the  girdle  a  knife  or  sword  was  sometimes  cam<4 
or  in  the  case  of  literary  men,  an  inkhom  and  pens,  2  Sam.. 
20.  8 :  Ezek.  9.  2 :  other  valuables  were  often  put  into  it  too^ 
I  Sam.  25.  13 :  2  Sam.  18.  11 :  Matt.  10.  9  (Greek). 

Drawers  were  a  part  of  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest^  a&d 
were  perhaps  used  in  later  times  by  the  people  generally 
(Exod.  28.  42).    They  were  worn  next  the  person. 

The  feet  were  covered  with  sandals,  consisting  of  soles  of 
leather,  or  of  wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thongs  or  latchets 
(Matt.  3.  11).  In  transferring  property,  or  in  passing  totlw 
next  of  kin  any  personal  obligation,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  sandal  (Ruth  4.  7),  as  in  the  middle  ages,  a  glove.  To  throw 
a  shoe  or  a  sandal  over  a  country  was  a  symbol  of  possessioQ 
(Psa.  60.  8).  To  remove  the  sandals  was  an  expression  of 
reverence  (Exod.  3.  5 :  Deut.  25.  9).  The  operation  being 
often  performed  by  servants,  to  loose  or  to  carry  them  was* 
familiar  symbol  of  a  servile  or  degraded  condition,  Mark  1. 7* 
Acts  13.  25:  Matt.  3.  II :  Isa.  20.  4.  Stockings  were  never  in 
use,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  went  altogether  barefoot^ 
except  in  winter,  or  during  a  journey. 

The  neck  was  generally  left  bare,  and  very  frequently  the 
head ;  when  covered,  it  was  protected  among  the  hij^ef 
classes  by  a  kind  of  turban,  and  among  the  common  peopl0 
by  a  piece  of  cloth  confined  by  a  fillet  around  the  brows :  4ii 
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36  of  women,  this  turban  was  connected  with  a  veil 
ig  the  upper  part  of  the  person. 
Israelites  allowed  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  to 
the  former  was  occasionallj  cut,  and  the  partial  use  of 
sor  in  trimming  the  beard  was  not  unlawful.  Baldness 
ore,  and  was  despised,  2  Kings  3.  33  :  Isa.  3.  34 :  Jer. 

The  beard  as  the  sign  of  manhood  was  much  respected  ; 
ve  it,  to  spit  upon  it,  to  puU  it,  even  to  touch  it,  except 
Mutation,  was  a  gross  insult  (3  Sam.  10.  4-6 :  i  Chron. 
) :  Isa.  7.  3o),  and  for  a  man  to  neglect  or  maltreat  his 
eard,  was  a  sign  of  madness  or  of  extreme  grief  (i  Sam. 
:  3  Sam.  19.  34 :  Isa.  15.  3.) 

All  the  Easterns  generally,  and  the  Israelites,  were 

1      simple  and  plain  in  their  food,  which  consisted 

largely  of  bread,  fruits,  honey,  milk,  butter,  and 

I.  Meat  was  but  little  used,  animal  food  being  in  some 
I  restricted  by  the  law  which  allowed  the  flesh  of  no 

to  be  eaten,  but  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and  parted 
)of,  nor  any  fish  but  such  as  had  both  fins  and  scales 

II.  1-38).  It  was  in  this  general  way  that  the  hog  was 
len,  but  as  it  was  commonly  eaten  in  the  East,  this 
ition  of  the  prohibition  of  the  law  attracted  more  atten- 
buin  the  rest.  Blood  and  fat,  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver 
18  kidneys,  were  also  forbidden.  Poultry  was  used  but 
gly,  pigeons  and  the  common  fowl  being  the  only  do- 
!  birds  kept  in  Palestine,  except  "  the  fatted  fowl,"  pro- 
for  the  tables  of  Solomon  and  Nehemiah  (i  Kings 
Neh.  5.  18).    Efegs  are  only  twice  mentioned  as  articles 

L  Though  fish  with  fins  and  scales  were  allowed,  it 
ot  seem  that  much  use  was  made  of  this  indulgence : 
lerations  of  fishing  were  clearly  well  known  however, 
9.  6 :  Isa.  51.  20 :  Job  41.  i  :  Isa.  19.  8)  :  fish-ponds 
mtioned  in  SoL  Song,  (7.  4) :  fish  were  even  brought  by 
loenicians  across  the  country,  from  the  Mediterranean  ' 
uudem  (Neh.  13.  16),  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
the  Fish-gate,  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the 
>f  sale  (3  Chron.  33.  14 :  Neh.  3.  3). 
)ng  insects,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  locusts  were  per- 
to  be  eaten,  Lev.  11.  22,  and  were  a  common  article  of 
i  the  East,  Matt.  3.  4. 

\d  was  not  baked  as  with  us,  in  loaves,  but  in  cakos, 

li  2 
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rolls,  and  large  tliin  biscuits,  each  family  baking  its  own, 
and  that  daily.     The  modes  of  baking  were  various;  the 
thicker  roll  or  cake  was  baked  upon  the  heated  hearth ;  the 
thin  bread  upon  metal  plates,  or  around  the  sides  of  earthen^ 
ware  vessels,  or  of  a  pit  in  the  floor,  Gen.  i8.  6 :  Lev.  a,  ^ 
4,  5.    This  work,  like  that  of  grinding  com,  was  at  fini 
performed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  families^  Gen.  18. 6: 
2  Sam.  13.  6,  8 :  Jer.  7.  18  ;  but  was  in  time  abandoned  in 
some  cases  to  servants,  i  Sam.  8.  13.    The  bread  in  commoQ 
use  needed  not  to  be  cut^  but  was  broken,  Isa.  58.  7 :  Lam« 
4.  4 :  Matt.  14.  19. 

The  Jews  had  generally  two  meals  a  day  ;  one  in  the  monif 
ing,  between  the  third  and  sixth  hours,  and  the  other,  their 
principal  meal,  about  the  eleventh  hour,  or  Ave  o'clock,  in  the 
cool  of  the  day.  At  this  meal,  the  guests  all  reclined  on  thioir 
left  sides  on  couches,  placed  around  a  circular  table.  In  this 
posture,  the  head  of  one  guest  approached  the  breast  of  his 
neighbour,  upon  whose  bosom,  therefore,  he  was  said  to  lean. 
Hence  Christ  told  John  who  was  to  betray  him,  without  ths 
other  disciples  hearing  his  description,  John  13.  33:  FioVt 
26.  15.  The  feet  were  stretched  out  from  the  table,  and  were 
of  course  first  reached  by  any  one  entering  the  room  (Luke 
7.  38).  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  woman  who  washed  our 
Lord's  feet  stood  behind  him.  This  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persians :  in  earlier  times,  the  Jews  probably  used 
seats,  or  sat,  as  is  the  present  custom  in  the  East,  round  a 
table  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  food  was  taken  by  the  hand,  without  aid  of  knife  or 
fork,  and  hence  the  practice  of  washing  biefore  and.  after 
meals,  Mark  7.  5.  In  very  early  times,  each  guest  had  his 
own  portion,  Gen.  43.  34  ;  see  i  Sam.  1.5:  but  later,  all  ate 
from  the  same  dish. 

The  ordinary  beverage  taken,  not  during  the  meal,  but 
afterwards,  was  water,  or  wine  diluted  with  water.  A  common 
acid  wine  diluted  in  this  way,  is  called  in  our  English  versioD» 
vinegar,  and  was  the  usual  drink  of  labourers  and  soldieis^ 
Ruth  2.  14 :  Matt.  27.  48.  This  was  what  the  soldiers  gave 
our  Lord  when  he  cried  "  I  thirst,'*  The  beverage  previously 
oflered  him,  vinegar  and  gall,  or  wine  and  myrrh,  Matt.  27. 34* 
Mark  15.  23,  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed,  iu 
order  to  stupify  them.    Our  blessed  Lord  refused  to  drink  it. 
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Jl  coDBcioosness  he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
e. 

e  beverage  with  which  each  guest  was  supplied,  was  in 
nt  times  handed  to  him  in  a  separate  cup,  ready  mixed 
le  host :  and  hence  the  word  cup  is  frequently  used  to 
fy  a  man's  lot  or  portion,  Psa.  ii.  6 :  Isa.  51.  22 :  Matt. 
9.  **  Mixed  wine  *'  in  the  English  version,  was  not  wine 
water,  but  wine  made  stronger  by  spices,  Prov,  23.  30. 
tmg  drink  "  including  a  very  inebriating  liquor,  made  from 
s  and  various  seeds,  Lev.  10.  9  :  i  Sam.  i.  15. 
at  unfrequently,  precious  oils  were  used  at  banquets  for 
Qting  the  guests,  P&a.  23.  5  :  45.  7 :  Amos  6.  6.  Christ 
thus  honoured  by  the  woman,  Matt.  26.  7.  She  broke 
)0X  or  jar  in  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  oil ;  the  neck  being 
)d,  to  show  that  it  was  an  imported  perfume,  Mark  14.  3. 
16  principal  meal  being  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  was 
rally  called  supper.  The  light  and  joy  within  the  house 
ach  occasions,  were  often  employed  to  represent  the  hap- 
Bs  of  heaven,  while  the  darkness  without,  the  *' outer 
ness,"  was  employed  to  shadow  forth  the  misery  of  the 
Katt.  8.  12. 
•7.  The  system  of  taxation  employed  in  Palestine  before 

the  days  of  the  Bomans  is  not  clearly  defined.    The 
oa-      royal  revenue,  however,  consisted  in  part  in  pre* 

sents,  I  Sam.  10.  27  :  16.  20:  2  Chroa  17.  5 ;  in 
produce  of  the  royal  flocks,  i  Sam.  21.  7  :  2  Ghron.  26.  10 : 
18,  29  ;  in  lands  and  vineyards  either  confiscated  or  re- 
led  from  a  state  of  nature  by  the  sovereign,  j  Kings  21. 
:  I  Chron.  27.  28 ;  in  tribute,  probably  a  tenth  of  the 
ne  of  the  people,  i  Sam.  8.  15  :  17.  25  (see  Gesenius)  ;  in 
blunder  of  conquered  nations,  2  Chron.  27.  5  ;  and  in  pay- 
»  imposed  upon  merchants  passing  through  the  terri^ 
I  Kings  10.  15.  Later  still  we  find,  probably  in  the 
t  of  some  of  the  above,  a  toll  and  a  tax  on  articles  of  con- 
)tion,  corresponding  to  our  excise,  Ezra  4.  14,  19,  20. 
these  were  of  Persian  or  Assyrian  origin.  Of  the  system 
xation  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  have  more 
•ate  information. 

on  after  Judasa  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman 
re,  an  enrolment  was  made  of  the  names  and  fortunes  of 
itizens,  and  on  this  enrolment  was  founded  a  capitation 
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"^005  or  tribute."    This  tax  was  laid  by  the  magistrates  of 
each  city.    It  occasioned  much  division  of  opinion  in  Judfioa, 
and  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  insurrection.  Acts  5.  37.   Oo 
Lord  was  urged  to  identify  himself  with  its  advocate  or 
opponents,  Matt.  32.  17.     The  tax  was  paid  to  collectoi% 
cither  in  Roman  money  (the  denarius,  or  penny),  orinGrecitti  j 
(the  drachma).    If  paid  in  the  latter,  however,  the  coin  had 
to  be  changed  by  the  traders,  or  **  money-changers,"  as  Boiotti 
money  only  was  received  at  the  Boman  treasury. 

Besides  this  census  or  head  tax,  there  were  custom  duiiei^ 
or  taxes  on  exports  and  imports,  Matt.  9.  9.  These  wen 
fixed  by  law,  and  were  levied  by  revenue  farmers  throu^  I 
their  servants.  These  servants  are  called  Publicans  in  tlw 
New  Testament,  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  Chiefs  of  tlie 
Publicans.  This  system  of  farming  the  revenue,  proved  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  Publicans,  who  were  generally  un- 
popular. 

The  third  public  tax  in  Judosa  was  the  half  shekel  required 
by  the  law,  to  be  paid  by  every  Jew  into  the  temple  treasury* 
It  was  always  paid  in  Jewish  money,  and  by  all  Jews,  even 
by  those  who  lived  out  of  Palestine.    The  money-chflDgm 
who  sat  in  the  temple,  procured  this  Jewish  money  in  ex- 
change for  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Matt.  ai.  12 :  John  2.  i6t 
This  tax  was  regarded  as  paid  to  God :  when  therefore  ouf 
Lord  intimates  to  Peter,  that  the  children  of  kings  are  exempt 
from  tribute,  he  implied  that  He  himself  was  the  son  of  tb* 
Father,  Matt.  17.  26. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  is 
always  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  ^ew  Testament^  and 
generally  in  the  English  translation. 

368.  A  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  reckoning  employed  hf 
Weights  and  ^^^  JewB  will  often  aid  us  in  gathering  lessons 
Money.  from  Scripture,  and  is  sometimes  essential  to  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  Scripture  language. 

The  following  are  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and 
money,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  They  are  taken  from  A^ 
buthnot's  work,  as  quoted  by  Home. 
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!(9.  (0.  Jewish  ireigtitB.  reduced  to  Englj^  troy  weigUt:— 


Wili.!ait.BbQla.l 

: :  I 

0        J        0 

Sp.  (2).   SeriptuiB  menflViTM  of  lengUl, 

nduoed 

to     EDglid. 

Eng.fu     to. 

-s-  -  - 

EWIL40.I 

Ede.D>ii<. 

.     10       ll)2« 

iT-  (j).  The  long  SoriptuvomeMureB:— 

0      rm 
7.9       J-o 

*™|   ID     i|   Ap  Kuiora  mile,  Matt,  f.  41    ■    - 

;  •   ° 

.,'0  •M\et.  bHiDK  this  WM  lbs  diaiince  hetw* n  (be 
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374*  (fi)»  Jewish  money,  and  iti  value  in  Kngliah  coin:— 

M,  t.    I 
A  gerah,  Ezod.  jo.  n .-.-----.      oo  riij 


lo  I    A  bekah,  Exod.  38.  26 01  rtJjJ 


ao  I       2  I   »  Aabekel,  Ezod.  30,  ij :  laa.  7.  V :  Matt.  17.  27       0   l  nH 

i2oo~|    X20  I     50  I   A  maneh  or  mSnah  BebnAct^  Lake  19.  i;  •      5  14  &9 

60000  I  6000  i  looo  I  60  I   Aulent ,  ---J4JJ9 


A  loUdiu  aareos,  <w  sextula,  was  worth   -------«-       01x95 

A  ticuliu  aureus,  or  gold  sb^el,  ^a>  worth  -•••-...       1166 
A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475   0  0 

■  First  coined  by  Simon  Maccabseos,  i  Mac.  15.  6. 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valned  at  ft.  and  gold  at  4Z.  per  01.  Jn 
tiroes,  gold  and  silver  were  much  scarcer  than  now,  and  therefine  of  hi^wr  rditiii 
value.  A  shelcel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times  as  moch  as  the  mbb 
nominal  amount  will  now  purchase. 

375.  (7).  Roman  money  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament^  nl 
its  vidue  in  English  money: — 

£. «.  A/*. 
A  mite  (Acirroi'  or  aavapuw),  Mai^  12. 42---------oooc| 

A  fiurthlng  (<eo«paynj?),  Mark  12. 42 about   o   o  o  H 

A  penny,  or  denarius  (fitfvdpu>v),  MatL  22.19--------007X 

A  pound,  or  mina -------jj6o 

The  Oredan  drachma  in  common  use  was  of  about  the  same  value  as  tbedcoariK 
The  Persian  daric  is  the  first  coin  mentioned  in  Scriptore,  and  it  the  most  sndat 
history  makes  known  to  us.  It  was  ratho'  heavier  than  a  guinea.  See  x  Chna 
29.  7 :  Ezra  2.  69:  8.  27:  Neh.  7.  7072,  where  the  word  is  translated  dmn. 

376.  Many  passages  may  be  explained  by  these  Tables. 
From  Table  3,  we  learn  that  the  sabbath  day's  journey  ins 

less  than  a  mile.  How  suggestive  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
day,  when  everything  approaching  to  bodily  fatigue  was  fo^ 
biddeu  ! 

From  Table  6,  we  learn  to  admire  the  noble  disinterestedness 
of  Elisha.  Naaman  offered  him  6,000  pieces  or  shekels  of 
gold,  or  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  was  the 
temptation  under  which  Gehazi  fell,  and  yet  it  did  not  excuse 
his  guilt. 

The  same  Table  illustrates  strikingly  the  unreasonablenef^s 
of  an  imforgiving  spirit  and  the  aggravations  of  our  own 
guilt.  The  debtor,  who  threw  his  fellow-servant  into  prison 
because  he  owed  him  a  hundred  pence,  about  3?.,  had- himself 
been  forgiven  10,000  talents,  or,  if  these  were  silver,  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling,  Matt.  18.  24. 

How  clearly  does  it  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  **He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  to  find  that  Judas  be- 
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1  our  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  or  3Z.  los.  Sd^  the 
paid  for  a  slave  when  killed  by  a  beast, 
m  Tables  4  and  5,  we  learn  the  displeasure  of  God 
it  oovetousness. 

in  acres  of  viaeyard  (says  the  prophet)  shall  yield  one  bath, 
B  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah/'  Isa.  5.  10. 

s,  one  acre  of  land  shall  yield  less  than  a  gallon  of  wine, 
ne-tenths  of  the  seed  shall  perish.  Unfaithfulness  and 
ion  are  real  folly.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is,  in  all 
,  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  peculiar. 
J  They  had  two  years;  the  sacred  and  the  civD. 
The  sacred  began  in  March  or  April  (according  to 
^  the  moon),  the  month  of  deliverance  of  the 
jn  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  the  civil  in  September  or 
»,  the  commencement  of  seed-time.*  The  prophets  use 
mer ;  those  engaged  in  civil  and  agricultural  concerns, 
ter.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  lunar  months^ 
ivery  third  year,  a  thirteenth.  Till  the  return  from 
ity,  these  months  had  no  separate  name,  except  the  first, 
was  called  Abib  (the  month  of  "the  green  ears  of 
I,  or  Nisan,  the  month  of  "  the  flight,"  Esth.  3.  7.  (See 
12.  33 :  Heb.)  After  the  captivity,  Babylonish  names 
mployed. 

natural  day  was  from  sun-rise  to  sim-set  (as  with  the 
is),  and  was  divided  (after  the  captivity)  into  twelve 
of  unequal  length.  The  civil  day  (the  day  used  in 
m  reckoning)  was  from  six  in  the  evening  to  six  in  the 
^ening ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Eoman  civil 
vhich,  like  ours,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
'as  divided  again  into  night  and  day  of  equal  length. 
night  was  divided,  in  very  early  times,  into  three 
».  The  first  (Lam.  2.  19)  till  twelve  o'clock ;  the 
)  till  three  in  the  morning  (Judg.  7.  19) ;  and  the 
ig  watch  till  six  (Exod.  14.  24).  In  the  time  of  our 
bowever,  the  night  was  divided,  as  among  the  Komans, 

e  Babbins  say  that  the  year  began  in  March,  as  did  the 
year,  and  in  September;  but  the  probability  is,  that  in 
times  it  began  with  the  new  moon  of  April  and  October  res- 
tly.    See  Jahn  Archscologia  Bib.,  §  103. 

H  ^ 
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into  four  watches,  of  three  hours  each  (Mark  13.^);  tbtfj 
third  of  which  was  called  cock-crowing  (Matt.  26.  ^).    1i$\ 
ilay,  properly  so  called  (from  six  iu  tlie  momiDg  till  six  ft 
night),  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  of  which  the  third,  tiif 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  were  devoted  to  the  pubUc  services  of  \ 
worship.    This  division  is  still  retained  among  the  Jews,  h 
veiy  early  times,  and  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  di^ 
was  divided  into  the  following  parts : — 

The  break  of  day.  Mid-day  at  1 2  o'clock. 

The  morning.  The  cool  of  the  day,  firom  5 
The  heat  of  the  day,  from  9  o'clock  till  6. 

o'clock  till  1 2.  And  the  evening. 

From  the  sixth  hour  (or  twelve  o'clock),  till  the  close  of  the 
day,  was  called  evening.  This  part  of  the  day  was  divided 
into  two  portions,  called  evenings,  Exod.  12.  6  :  Levit.  23. 5 
(original). 

378.  These  distinctions  explain  several  passages. 

About  the  eleventh  hour,  the  husbandman  said  to  the  labounn» 
"  why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idlef  (Matt.  20.  6).  With  i»,tfca 
eleventh  hour  is  not  yet  noon:  with  the  Jews,  it  was  about  an  boor 
from  sunset.  .  .  .  Peter's  reasoning  is  rendered  forcible  by  them  6etL 
It  is  (said  he)  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (nine  o'dodc),  AetB  3* 
15,  the  time  of  the  monung  sacrifice,  before  which  time  the  Jem 
did  not  eat  or  drink. 

On  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  knd 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  t.  e.,  from  twelve  o'clodc  to  three. 
The  passover  was  always  kept  at  the  full  moon :  this  darkntfS) 
therefore,  could,  not  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  couise  of 
nature  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  ...  It  was  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jeeoi 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  shortly  afterwards  (or  "between the 
evening,"  the  time  of  offering  the  customary  sacrifice)  he  expired* 
....  John  says  that  Pilate  brought  Jesus  forth  to  the  people  at  tbo 
sixth  horn-  (John  19.  14),  probably  reckoning  from  midnight,  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Roman  civil  day.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  of  Europe  and  £Sgyp^ 
for  reckoning  was  the  more  natural. 

It  was  at  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  or  about  dawn,  the* 
Jesus  went  to  the  disciples  on  the  sea.  He  had  spent  the  whole 
night,  therefore,  in  prayer,  Mark  6.  48. 

The  highest  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  servant  whom  hi* 
Lord  foimd  watching  in  the  second  or  third  watch,  t.  e,,  from  oio* 
till  three,  Luke  12.  38. 
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i  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals 
ierally  speak  of  any  part  of  a  day,  or  of  a  period  of  time,  as 
X  were  the  whole. 

rhuB  Jesus  said,  "After  three  days  I  will  rise  again/'  Matt.  a;. 
;  though  he  was  in  the  grave  only  a  day  and  a  half,  from  sunset 
I  Friday  to  the  earliest  morning  on  Sunday.  He  intimated,  also, 
loting  from  Jonah,  that  he  would  be  in  the  grave  three  days  and 
me  nights,  •'.  e»,  part  of  three  separate  civil  days;  day  and  night 
teaning  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Matt.  13.  40;  i  Sam.  30. 
t,  13.  In  the  same  way,  a  week  is  called  eight  days  in  John  3o. 
i,  as  it  often  is  in  Qerman. 

379.  There  are  many  other  customs  referred  to  in  Scripture 
1,0^        on  which  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge. 

2J^^°^  Opulent  Jews,  for  example,  in  ancient  times,  had 
their  children  taught  some  mecfumical  art,  to  prepare 
IM&  ftnr  any  reverse  of  fortune;  and  so  St.  Paul  received  a  liberal 
location,  and  learned  tent  making,  Acts  18.  3. 
At  the  time  of  the  passu  ver  the  people  of  Jerusalem  prepared 
init  rooms,  in  which  any  stranger  might  celebrate  the  feast;  and 
noe  Qirist  sent  Peter  and  John,  without  any  scruple,  to  seek  an 
iporroom  for  this  purpose,  Mark  14.  15. 

In  ancient  Rome,  children  were  adopted  at  first  privately;  then 
e  adoption  was  ratified  by  a  public  act;  and  the  children  so 
opted  became  the  heirs  of  their  foster  parents.  Hence,  in 
iBL  8,  Christians  are  said  to  be  adopted,  and  yet  to  wait  for  their 
option,  even  the  redemption  of  their  bodies;  t.  e,,  for  their  public 
SQgnition  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  ver.  33. 
Ihe  common  salutation  in  the  East  was  a  kiss ;  sometimes  upon 
)  beard  (3  Sam.  30.  9),  sometimes  upon  the  cheek:  the  kiss  of 
peetand  homage  was  upon  the  brow  (Qen.  37.  36:  Exod.  4.  37: 
3am.  10.  i:  Psa.  3. 13:  Acts  so.  37).  ...  In  meeting,  the  Jews 
id  many  ceremonies,  and  persons  charged  with  urgent  business, 
mlbre,  were  forbidden  to  salute  by  the  way  (3  Kings  4.  39: 
^10.  4).  .  .  .  The  usual  greeting  was,  ''Peace  be  with  thee" 
adges  19.  30:  I  Sam.  35.  6):  other  forms  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  3. 
:  3.4:  Psa.  139.8. 

Ptoraons  paying  yisits  to  a  superior  generally  brought  presents 
roT.  18. 16 :  Job  43.  xi).  Kings  and  princes  also  made  presents  as 
lib  of  distinction  (Gen.  45.  33,  33:  Esther  8.  15:  i  Sam.  18.  4)* 
it  to  wear  garments  thus  given  was  a  great  afiront  (Matt.  33. 

» X2). 

An  insult  was  shown  by  maltreating  the  beard,  by  spitting  in  the 
M,  by  putting  men  to  degrading  employments  (Judges  16.  3 1 : 
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Lam.  5.13),  by  clapping  the  handB  (Job  27. 23),  by  castiiig  eonteiB^ 
upon  a  man's  mother  (i  Sam.  20. 30:  a  Sam.  3.  39:  16.  10:  19^  tl^ 
by  dishonouring  the  dead  (Jer.  26.  23:  8.  i:  16.  5,  "). 

In  the  earliest  times  there  were  no  inns  like  ours,  and  traTelka 
generally  waited  in  the  street,  or  at  the  gate,  till  invited  to  MM 
house  (Qen.  T9.  2:  Judges  19.  15-21).    In  the  time  of  our  Loii 
there  were  places  of  accommodation  where  lodging  was  proTid«^ 
but  where  each  guest  brought  his  own  provisions,  fuel  and  bed.  lij 
the  stable  of  such  an  inn,  there  being  no  room  in  the  lodging  apo^ 
ment,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom.    Places  of  a  similar  kin^ 
probably  without  resident  occupants,  were  found  upon  the  mak 
roads  even  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  42.  27 :  43.  21 :  Exoi 
4.  24).    Both  are  still  found  in  the  East;  the  former  called  khan% 
and  the  latter,  caravanserais. 

When  a  person  died,  his  relations  rent  their  garments  iioa 
head  to  foot;  a  smaller  rent  being  made  by  spectators:  hind 
mourners  often  added  to  the  expressions  of  grief  by  their  lamatttf 
tions  and  music  (Jer.  9.  17,  18:  Matt.  9.  23:  Acts  9.  39).  Em- 
balming was  common,  though,  except  in  Egypt,  the  process  seemi 
to  have  consisted  of  httle  else  than  anointing  the  body  witli 
odoriferous  drugs,  and  wrapping  it  in  linen.  The  funeral  follomd 
death  within  twenty-four  hours ;  the  body  not  being  placed  in  t 
coffin,  but  closely  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  on  an  open  bier,  fiiul 
so  borne  to  the  place  of  burial,  which  was  always,  except  in  tbo 
case  of  kings  and  distinguished  men,  at  some  distance  from  tha 
city.  For  the  poor,  there  was  a  common  burial  ground;  but 
families  had  often  their  sepulchres  in  their  own  fields  or  gardeni. 
There  was  no  particular  ceremonial  at  the  grave,  but  the  day  irafl 
concluded  by  a  funeral  feast  (2  Sam.  3.  35 :  Hos.  9.  4).  Mounuog 
was  expressed  afterwards  by  rent  clothes  and  sackcloth;  sometime* 
by  a  shrouded  face,  and  sometimes  by  dust  sprinkled  upon  tba 
head  (2  Sam.  3.  31:  19.  4:  Job  2.  12).  Tlie  graves  were  generally 
dug  in  the  rocks,  with  niches  all  round,  each  holding  a  cot^ 
(Job  ic.  21,  22:  33.  18:  Psa.  88.  6:  Isa.  14.  9-19:  38.  10: 
£zek.  32.  18.) 

Crucifixion  was  the  punishment  of  slaves  only,  or  of  those  upofl 
whom  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  deepest  ignominy.  It  was  not  1 
Jewish  punishment,  nor  was  it  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citifeo* 
Thus  Christ  was  delivered  to  the  Gtentiles,  and  numbered  with  the 
wicked  in  his  death,  Matt.  20.  19. 

At  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  people  ("on  the  last  day  of  tha 
feast")  drew  water  from  the  spring  of  Siloam,  which  issued  fiw^^ 
a  rock  near  the  temple.  Part  of  this  water  they  drank  am]<l^ 
joyful  acclamation^;  the  people  singing  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ""Sfivi 
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oy  shall  they  draw  -water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,"  and  the  rest 
they  poured  on  the  evening  sacrifice:  see  John  7.  37. 

hi  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  kings 
of  Syria  to  visit  Some,  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  their  title 
firaiQ  the  emperor  and  senate,  or  to  court  their  favour.  Herod  the 
Qteat  went  to  Augustus  for  this  purpose,  and  his  sons  visited  Rome. 
Tluy  went)  as  our  Lord  expresses  it,  ''to  receive  a  kingdom  and  to 
Rtun,"  Luke  19. 12.  This  practice  explains  the  incidental  allu- 
BODB  to  the  custom  in  many  of  the  parables;  and  it  gives  an  indirect 
(roof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  bottles  of  the  ancients  were  not  of  glass,  but  of  skins,  and 
bence  they  shrank  in  the  smoke  (Psa.  119.  83)  and  burst,  if  new 
or  fermenting  wine  were  placed  in  them.  Matt.  9.  1 7. 

When  a  person  charged  with  crimes  against  the  state  was  tried  in 
mcient  times,  the  citizens  who  tried  him  voted  for  his  acquittal  by 
^ping  a  white  stone  into  the  box,  and  for  his  condemnation,  by 
^pmg  a  black  one.  Owe  Lord,  therefore,  is  said  to  give  unto 
Imnthat  overcometh  a  white  stone  (Rev.  2.  17). 

Haiiy  eustoms  were  connected  in  ancient  times  with  sealing; 
^  tealf  generally  a  signet-ring  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner, 
prnerred  the  object.  Job  14.  17,  and  secured  privacy,  Isa.  29.  11. 
It  gave  authority  and  completeness  to  docimients,  Neh.  9.38:  Esther 
8.8:  Dan.  6.  9,  13,  17;  or  it  marked  the  object  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  him  whose  seal  was  placed  upon  it,  2  Tim.  2.  19 :  Rom. 
4.  n :  Rev.  7.  2,  3, 

380.  vii.  A  knowledge  of  geography,  under  its  twofold  »di- 
visioQ  of  historical  and  physical,  is  of  great  use  in  the  study 
of  Scripture. 

381.  The  Bible  directs  us  to  the  high  parts  of  Armenia 
^  lands  of  &ncl  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
fte  Bible.  Euphrates  as  the  first  settlement  of  mankind  after 
tbe  flood.  The  pride  and  idolatry  of  Shinaar  dispersed  them ; 
%em  and  his  descendants  occupying  the  peninsula  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  Ham,  Africa  ;  and,  after 
^me  time,  Japhet,  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia. 

GJoing  south-westward  from  Ararat,  we  come  to  Moimt 
tiehanon  in  Palestine,  and  have  round  us  "the  lands  of  the 
Kble."  Looking  southward  from  this  position,  we  have  on 
rar  left,  far  over  the  Syrian  desert,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Hgris,  which,  taking  their  rise  in  Armenia,  run  into  the 
Persian  GuU^  and,  as  they  flow,  inclose  the  country  called 
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Mesopotamia  ('^  between  the  rivers  ").  On  the  banks  of  ihm 
rivers,  men  first  formed  societies ;  on  the  Euphrates  rose  tlw 
city  of  Babylon,  and  on  the  Tigris,  the  city  of  NineveL 

Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  table-land,  east  of  Jordai^ 
is  Arabia  Deserta;  southward,  Arabia  Petrea  (the  lod^]^ 
with  Petra  as  its  capital ;  southward  still,  and  reaching  to  tiu 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  Arabia  the  fridtfi^ 
whence  (or  through  which)  came  the  gold  and  spice  of 
eastern  story. 

383.  Eetuming  to  Lebanon,  and  looking  (still  to  the  south) 
on  the  region  below  us,  we  find  Palestine,  having  on  its 
northern  seaboard  Phoenicia  (the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidom), 
and,  on  its  southern,  Philistia.  Looking  northward  for  a 
moment  (supposing  that  we  stand  on  Hermon,  where  Libflsnn 
and  Antihbanus  seem  to  join),  we  find  two  ridges  of  bib 
running  through  the  whole  of  Syria,  Libanus  and  Antilibanni, 
till  they  are  lost  in  Asia  Minor;  the  district  they  inclose  is 
Ccele-Syria  (or  the  Hollow  Syria),  called  also  the  Plam  rf 
Lebanon ;  its  capital,  Baalbec,  the  city  of  the  sun,  Lookiog 
southward,  again,  we  find  these  ridges  running  through  tii0 
whole  of  Palestine,  till  the  left-hand  ridge  is  lost  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  right-hand  ridge  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  ^ 
scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  IsraeUtes  during  forty  yeara 

To  the  west  of  this  latter  region  we  find  Egypt. 

383.  Immediately  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  we  have  the  city 
of  Damascus,  ever  famous  for  bigotry  and  fruitfiilness ;  on 
the  right,  we  have  the  blue  tideless  waters  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean,  connecting  the  traffic  of  Europe  with  the  marts  of  the 
East ;  and  in  succession,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta^  aiid  SicL^— 
"  the  isles  of  the  sea."  If  now  we  carry  our  eye  in  a  line 
with  our  right  hand,  we  enter  Asia  Minor,  whose  various 
provinces  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Eunning  westward, 
and  crossing  the  iBgean  Sea,  we  come  to  Hellas,  or  Greece 
("  Achaia  "),  having  Macedonia  on  the  north,  and  Thrace  on 
the  north-east.  From  Macedonia,  Illyricum  stretches  away 
in  a  north-west  line.  Crossing  the  Adriatic,  we  land  at 
Brundisium,  in  Italy,  whence  we  proceed  over  the  Appenine 
Hills  to  Rome,  on  their  western  side.  Thence  we  may  travel 
by  land  over  the  Alps,  or,  by  sea,  through  the  Gulf  of  Genoi» 
to  France  (Gaul);  and  from  France,  over  the  P^eneea^  to 
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Spain,  and  proceeding  southward,  come  to  **  Tarshish.**    We 

libence  sail  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  till  we  reach 

Oarmel  and  Lebanon  a^j^ain. 
Still  occupying  our  position  on  Mount  Hermon,  and  looking 

southward,  we  find  on  our  left,  beyond  Jordan,  the  high  lands 
of  Gilead  and  the  pasturcrgrounds  of  Bashan.  The  whole 
country  is  beautiful  and  verdant.  The  valleys,  says  Bucking- 
bam,  are  filled  with  com  and  olives,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
vith  vines.  See  Numb.  32.  1-4.  Here,  to  the  south,  were 
tlie  territories  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom. 

384.  Between  the  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  through  this 
Tdkyof  the  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  ridge 
*■*«•  of  Lebanon,  which  also  runs  southward  on  the 
iwt  side  (under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  of 
£(d)raim,  or  Israel,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah),  lies  the 
viJlej  of  the  Jordan ;  containing  the  Lake  of  Geimesareth  (or 
sea  of  Galilee),  the  Jordan  itself  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Jordan  witli  windings,  is  about  200 
nOfiS ;  the  width  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  is  from  eight  to 
ien.  Compare  Matt.  14.  23,  with  John  6.  19.  Westward  of 
this  range  of  hills,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  the  district 
of  Tyre,  the  plain  or  valley  of  Sharon,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  Southward,  "  as  thou  comest  to  Gaza,"  it  is  de- 
sert; so  that  the  sea-board  plain  ends  in  the  desert  of  Gaza ; 
the  centre,  or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai ; 
And  the  district  beyond  Jordan  in  the  deserts  of  Edom. 

Isa.  35.  2:  Cant.  2.  i. 

385.  Looking,  again,  to  the  district  nearer  to  us,  it  is  not 

difficult  to  mark  a  triangular  valley  opening  to  the  sea  at 

Hoimt  Carmel,  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  mountains  of 

Israel, — the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  or  of  Galilee,  and  another 

part  of  the  same  range,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  forming 

VaGejof       ^^  other  sides.    This  valley  has  been  called  suc- 

Kkiraeion.      cessively  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  of  Jezreel,  and  of 

Megiddo.     The  river  Kishon,  that  "ancient  river,"   flows 

through  it  into  the  "Great  Sea^"  not  far  from  Acre,  Judg. 

4.  13:  5.  31.    The  little  town  of  Nazareth  lies  among  the 

hffls  to  the  north.    This  valley  was  the  scene  of  the  victory 

of  Deborah  and  Barak,  of  Gideon,  of  the  Philistines  in  their 

bat  battle  with  Saul,  of  Ahab  over  Benhadad,  and  of  the 
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Egyptians  over  Josiah.  Here  the  Assyrians  and  Peisiaoi^'i 
the  Crusaders  and  Saracens,  the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  tht:! 
Arabs  and  Franks,  have  fougl^t ;  and  it  was  on  this  battlo* . 
field  of  nations  that  Bonaparte  gained  one  of  his  victoiioi . 
just  before  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Syria.  MoanI 
Tabor  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain. 

Judges  4.  12-24:  I  Sam.  31:  i  Kings  20:  2  Kings  23.  29. 

386.  If  we  trace  in  this  way  the  history  of  particular  places 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  shall  find  the  exercise  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Between  Jerusalem  and  Beersheba,  and  about  twenty  milei 
from  each  place,  lies  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  now  occupied  by  some  6,000  Arabs— the 
city  of  Hebron.  Here  Uved  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  i  hen 
they  received  the  promise  and  the  seal  of  the  covenant^  and 
here,  they  and  their  wives  were  buried.  In  the  days  of  the 
spies  it  was  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Anak.  Joshua  des- 
troyed it,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Caleb.  When  rebuilt^ 
it  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Here  David  ^ras 
anointed  king  over  Israel ;  here  Abner  was  assassinated ;  here 
Absalom  established  his  head-quarters  during  his  rebellion; 
and  over  one  of  the  pools  of  Hebron  (several  of  which  still 
remain),  David  himg  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth, 

Numb.  13:  Josh.  10.  37:  14.  13:  2  Sam.  2.  11:  3.  27:  15.  7,  13. 

About  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  lonely  and  dangerous  road  (the  Bloody 
way  as  it  was  called  in  Jerome's  days),  lies  the  city 
of  Jericho.  Within  sight  of  its  walls  the  manna  ceased,  to 
the  days  of  Joshua  it  was  overthrown,  and  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced upon  who  should  rebuild  it,  a  curse  fulfilled  520  years 
afterwards  upon  Hiel.  In  the  time  of  Elisha,  it  was  a  school 
of  the  prophets.  Here  Herod  the  Great  died.  Once  the  city 
was  visited  by  our  Lord,  when  he  lodged  with  Zaccheus. 

I  Kings  16.  34:  2  Kings  2.  4,  5 :  Matt.  20.  29,  30. 

Between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  lay  the  town  of  Gilgal, 

where  were  erected  the  twelve  stones  taken  from 

the  river  when  the  IsraeUtes  passed  over.    Here 

Samuel  offered  sacrifice,  held  his  yearly  courts,  and  recognised 
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Sttd  as  king.    And  here  was  one  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets.   In  the  days  of  Ahaz,  however,  it  was  the  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship,  and  an  object  of  execration  by  the  pro- 
phets.   The  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  had  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  and  whence  he  had  so  often  gone  up 
irith  their  armies,  thus  became  defiled  with  idolatry.  Josh. 
4. 19 :  Hos.  9.  15. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  Shiloh,  the  place  chosen  by 
Joshua  for  the  tabernacle,  and  where  it  remained 
for  more  than  400  years,  till  the  days  of  Eli,  we 
shall  have  in  brief  a  history  of  many  a  favoured  and  after- 
mrds  rejected  city.  Josh.  18.  i-io:  Judges  3i.  19-33  :  i  Sam. 
du^.  1-6  :  I  Kings  11.  39  :  13.  15  :  14.  3,  etc. :  Psa.  78.  60 : 
Jer.7. 13-14:  26.  6. 
The  peculiar  feelings  with  which  Jacob  must  have  visited 
Beersheba,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  (Gen.  46.  i), 
may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  31.  33:  33.  19  :  36. 
^^35.    It  was  already  endeared  to  him  by  many  holy  asso- 
ditioDs. 

A  brief  notice  of  Palestine  will  throw  light  upon  several 
passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Palestine, 

387.  Its  names. — ^It  is  called  the  world,'  the  earth  or  the 
I  land.    Hence  Solomon  is  said  to  reign  from  the 

river  (Euphrates),  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  Psa.  73. 
In  the  person  of  Christ  these  words  have  a  stiU  larger  fulfil- 
ment. The  country  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Judaea,  was 
Arabia,  and  at  its  extreme  border  (from  the  sea),  was  the 
city  of  Sheba,  or  Saba.  And  hence  the  queen  of  Sheba  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  coimtry  was  early  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Cattaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  11).  It  was  thence 
called  the  land  of  Canaan,  From  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
it  was  called  the  land  of  Israel,  From  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
of  Judah  occupied  it  almost  aJone  after  the  captivity,  it  was 
called  Judsea  (Psa.  76.  i).  From  the  covenant  into  which 
Ood  entered  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  it  was  callod 

"Luke  2,  i:  Acts  ir.  28:  Luke  4.  25  :  21,  26 :  James  5.  17. 
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the  land  of  promise,  Gen.  I3.  7  :  13.  15 :  Ex.  15.  14: 
II.  9.  And  from  the  Philistines  or  Flali  (shepherds), 
inhabited  its  southern  coasts,  Palestine. 

The  land  of  Ood,  Lev.  35.  33 ;  the  holy  land,  Zech.  3.1 
are  also  terms  employed  in  Scripture.    It  must  be  ol 
however,  that  the  limits  of  the  country  to  whidi  these ; 
were  given,  have  varied  at  different  periods. 

Its  extent  and  diyibionb. — ^The  whole  land  of  Israd, 
lu  extent      I^  to  Beersheba^  was  in  length  equal  to  the 
anddivisians.  tance  between  London  and  York,  or  about 
miles,  and  in  its  widest  parts  was  less  than  the  distaaoe  )| 
tween  York  and  Liverpool,  or  about  ninety  miles. 

For  seven  centuries  after  the  dispersionj  it  was  occupied  \\ 
the  Canaanites,  who  divided  it  among  ten  nations.  They  ate 
wards  dwindled  to  seven,  Gten.  15. 18-31 :  Deut.  7.  i ;  of  wfaoi 
the  Amorites  were  the  most  powerful,  and  their  name  is  boom 
times  used  for  the  whole.  Gen.  15.  16.  The  Philistines,  Mod 
ites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  and  the  children  of  Anafa! 
and  Edom  were  residing,  v^lien  the  Israelites  entered  Caam 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  within  its  bordflB 

Joshua  divided  the  country  into  twelve  i>art8,  giving  one  t 
oach  tribe,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  reckoned  among  tb 
tribes,  and  Levi  having  his  portion  among  the  rest. 

In  the  North  dwelt  Aaher,  Naphtali,  2iebulon,  and  iBflachar :  sftei 
wards  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Galilee  proper. 

In  the  Middle,  Ephraim,  and  half  of  Manasseh;  afterwards  & 
maria. 

In  the  South,  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan  and  Shneon;  aftennrd 
Judaea. 

Beyond  Jordan,  Keuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh;  aftervwd 
Persea,  etc. 

Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  greatty  tf 
tended,  and  the  distinction  of  tribes  became  less  marked 
The  whole  of  his  territory  was  therefore  divided  afresh  int< 
twelve  districts,  each  under  its  own  of&cer  (i  Kings  4.  7-19)' 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  sfli 
Rehoboam,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  Sydw 
or  Shechem  was  the  capital.  The  other  tribes  of  Benjami 
and  Judah,  with  parts  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  formed  the  kinj 
dom  of  Judah,  whose  chief  city  was  Jerusalem.    This  divisio 
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i  however,  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israd, 
talnuuieser,  the  Assyrian,  after  it  had  continued  for  254 
:  and  the  country  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
iana^  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  (under  the  Maccabees),  and 
)inaii8. 

he  time  of  our  Lord,  it  was  divided  into  five  provinces, 
ilee,  which  included  most  of  the  scenes  of  his  personal 
7,  and  whence  most  of  his  disciples  were  chosen,  Isa.  9. 
ti  3.  32,  23 :  Luke  4.  14 :  Matt.  26.  69 :  28.  7.  16. 
strict  was  despised  by  the  Jews  because  of  its  distance 
jrusalem,  its  connection  with  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
y  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people,  Mark  14. 70. 
m&,  which  included  the  middle  division  of  the  king- 
d  separated  GaUlee  from  Judsea,  John  4.  4.  3.  Judsea, 
¥as  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
4.  The  district  of  Percea  (or  beyond  Jordan),  which 
1  Abilene,  where  Lysanias  was  tetrarch,  Luke  3.  i, 
litis,  Itursea  or  Auranitis^*^  Gaulonitis,^  Batansea,  the 
Bashan,  but  less  extensive,  Persea  proper  (between  the 
and  the  Jabbok),  where  John  was  beheaded,  and 
[\B  (or  the  district  of  the  ten  cities).  5.  Idumeea,  a 
e  which  was  added  by  the  Eomans.  It  comprised  the 
)  south  parts  of  Judsea,  with  a  small  part  of  Arabia, 
ome  time,  the  Idumseans  became  mingled  with  the 
ites." 

In  later  times,  these  divisions  have  undergone  various 

changes.    In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  was 

divided  into  three  parts :    Judsea  and  Samaria ; 

and  Trachonitis ;  Persea  and  Idumsea.    In  the  time  of 

sades,  episcopal  sees  were  established  in  the  principal 

Under  the  modem  Turkish  authority,  the  whole 

is  divided  between  the  pachahks,  or  governments,  of 

id  Damascus. 

It  will  facilitate  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  have 
o  a  distinct  idea,  both  of  the  divisions  of  the  country 
Y^  and  of  the  changes  of  the  government,  in  the  time 
d*    of  our  Lord. 

iron.  I.  31,  (from  Jetur.) :  Ezek.  47.  16.  18 :  Hauran. 
.  2o.  8. 
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Herod  the  Great  reigns  from  b.  c.  37  to  b.  c.  3,  over 


Judaea, 
Samaria,  Idumsea. 


Revenue,  400  talents 
(about  one  million 
sterling). 

These  he  bequeaths  to 
his  sou, 

ArchelauSf  who  is  ba- 
nished, and  the  pro- 
vince is  put  under 
prociurators,  of 

whom  one    of  the 
chief  was 

Pontius  Pilate,  A.  D. 
7  to  36  (dies  36). 


Galilee, 
Persea  Proper. 


Revenue,  200  talents. 


These  he  bequeaths 
to  his  son, 

Herod  Antipas,   who 
beheaded  John. 


Herod    Antipas   ba- 
nished (40). 


Trachonitis 
and  Iturea. 


Revenue,    100 
lents. 

These  he  beqi 
to  his  son, 

Philip  Herod  (Jdsi 
4.) 


Philip  dies  (37). 


Herod  Agrippa  (grandson  of  Herod)  made  king  of  the  whole 

(Acts  12)  A.D.  41-44. 

Herod  Agrippa  dies,  a.  d.  44. 


Roman  Gk)vemors. 
Fadus  Alexander. 
Felix  (4  th  Governor). 
Festus  (5  th  Governor). 


I  Agrippa  (son  of  H. 
Agrippa),  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  is  mids 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  also.  Paul  pleads  be* 
fore  him  at  Csesajrea  (Acts  25,  26.) 


390.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
Physical  broken  and  mountainous.  The  higher  peaks  of 
appearance.  Lebanon  and  of  Sinai  (which  lie  about  400  mikB 
apart)  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Jordan  springs  from  the  sides  of  the  fonner, 
and  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias  its  level  is  750  feet  below  th* 
Mediterranean.  At  the  Dead  Sea,  the  depression  has  is' 
creased  to  1,312  feet ;  and,  as  the  depth  of  that  sea  is  i^^ 
feet,  we  have,  altogether,  a  more  remarkable  change  of  surfwe 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  From  the  plu^^ 
of  Esdraelon  the  hills  to  the  south  continue  gradually  rising* 
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arusalem  we  reach  a  height,  above  the  surface  of  the 
a,  of  3,900  feet.  In  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (south 
ttJem)  they  reach  a  still  greater  height :  eastward,  the 

fjEdls  rapidly,  so  that  Jericho,  which  is  but  twenty 
rom  Jerusalem,  is  3406  below  it :  so  accurate  is  the 
don  given  in  the  Bible,  Luke  lo.  lo:  John  7.  lo: 
.  I.     Ck>mpare  Gen.  26.  2  :  46.  3. 

of  these  mountains  abound  in  caverns.  Their  sides 
large  sheep  walks  (Amos  i.  2),  and  the  plains  which 
id  on  the  summits  of  some  are  covered  with  com.  In 
vices  of  the  rocks,  and  wherever  was  any  depth  of 
he  olive  flourished,  and  the  fig.  The  vales  were  most 
it  and  fruitful,  and  the  very  deserts  were  formed 
of  extensive  pasture-land,  unfit  for  the  plough,  but 
grass  and  timber.  The  products  of  all  climes  were 
and  in  Palestine,  and  upon  the  same  range  of  hills 
ben  growing  the  fig  and  date  of  the  tropics,  with  the 
I  fir  of  the  temperate  zone.  A  climate  all  soft  and 
would  have  injured  the  robust  industry  and  manly 
3r  of  the  people:  a  country  all  rugged  and  moun- 
would  have  driven  them  into  alliance  with  their 
I  neighbours.  Mountains,  which  grew  olives  and  wheat ; 
)w-covered  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  the  hot  deep 
f  Jordan — pasture  and  tillage — all  seem  to  have  been 
.  to  the  circumstances  of  the  chosen  people,  and  to 
Bwered  the  description  of  the  Bible — "  a  good  land,  a 
brooks  of  water,  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and 

In  the  time  of  David,  the  population  was  probably 

four  or  five  millions  (see  2  Sam.  24.  9),  or  between 

400  and  500  to  every  square  mile ;  a  proportion 

is  now  found  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    The 

population  of  Syria,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of 

gdom  under  David,  is  about  a  million  and  a  half.* 

lis  population  seems  sustained  with  difficulty,  and  a 

art  of  the  country  is  completely  barren.    Its  former 

is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  special  blessing  of 

id  its  present  barrenness  to  "the  heat  of  his  great 

•  see  Lev.  26.  3-5 :  Deut.  7.  12-14  :  11.  8-15 :  28.  i-i2, 

ed  with  Deut.  29.  23-25 :  28.  16-24,  38-42. 

'  Dr.  Bowring's  Report. 
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393.  The  capital  of  Judaea  was  Jerusalem.    Its  name  in  tin 
Tmuab^        days  of  Abraham  was  Salem,*  and  it  was  called  Jdm  1 
when  Israel  obtained  possession  of  the  Holj  Lml*' j 
Its  Jewish  name  was  perhaps  suggested  hy  these  fiicti^  anif 
means  the  possession,  or  home  of  peace.    Put  of  the  citj  ba*  { 
longed  to  Benjamin,  and  part  to  Jadah.   The  foundation  dw 
v/hole  is  a  high  rock,  with  four  heads  or  hills,  and  with  asteef 
ascent  on  evciy  side  except  the  north.*    A  deep  vallef  no- 
rounds  three  sides,  and  beyond  the  valley  are  still  h^gltf 
hills ;  80  that  the  city  is  not  easily  visible  till  the  tfaTeOffii 
near  it.    The  soil  is  very  stony,  and  the  country  round  is  d7 
and  barren. 

The  extent  of  the  city  differed  at  different  times.  It  mi 
largest  at  the  time  of  its  final  overthrow  hj  Titus.  It  fhen 
included  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha.  Zion  was  on  iliB 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  immediately  north  of  it  mi 
Acra.  Zion  was  the  higher  of  the  two ;  the  part  of  Jen- 
salem  which  was  built  upon  it  was  called  the  upper  dty,  and 
the  part  built  on  Acra,  the  lower.  They  were  divided  bjA 
high  wall,  first  erected  by  David,  who  resided  on  Mount  ZioiL 
Zion  is  now  the  site  of  an  English  Protestant  church. 

Moriah  (where  it  is  supposed  Abraham  was  about  to  oflcr 
Isaac,  when  the  angel  stayed  his  hand)  lay  to  the  east  of  Acn^ 
and  was  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  valley  between  it  nd 
Acra  was  nearly  filled  up,  that  access  to  the  temple  mi^  be 
more  easy.  With  Zion,  Moriah  was  connected  by  a  bridge 
and  terrace.  It  is  now  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  To 
the  north  was  the  hill  Bezetha,  which  Agrippa  joined  to  tbe 
city.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  was  about  four 
miles  and  a  half. 

393.  The  name  of  the  temple  is  applied  in  the  English  Scrip- 
tures not  only  to  the  place  appointed  for  Divine  worship— 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  hoUes — but  to  the  courts  and 
buildings  connected  with  it.  The  first  temple  had  been 
erected  by  Solomon.  It  retained  its  original  splendour  only 
thirty-four  years,  when  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it^  and 
carried  away  its  treasures.  After  undergoing  repeated  pro- 
fanations, it  was  finally  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Chal- 
drcans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  584,  2  Kings  25.  13-15 • 
2  Ohron.  36.  17-20. 

"  Gen.  14.  8.  »>  Josh.  15.  8.  *  Psa.  125.  3. 
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nd  temple  was  erected  by  Zenibbabel,  but  with 
inished  glory,  £z.  3.  i3 ;  and  was  profaned  by 
Spiphanes^  who  erected  an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the 
nt  offering,  b.  c.  163.  In  this  condition  it  remained 
lors,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  purified  and  repaired 
I  Mace.  163. 

steen  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (1.  e^  b.  c. 
ttdring,  or  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  temple  was 
by  Herod  the  Great.  For  nine  years  and  a  half 
i  18,000  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
equal  in  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  original 
After  his  death,  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament 
I  it ;  so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of 
t^  was  still  unfinished,  though  fortynsix  years  had 
ye  Herod  had  collected  his  materials  and  com- 
J  work,  John  2.  20.  The  whole  pile  was  con- 
hard  white  stones,  of  very  great  size,  and  was 
by  a  wall  of  very  great  height.  When  Titus 
ilem,  he  wished  to  preserve  the  temple ;  but  his 
LOUS  efforts  were  imsuccessful,  and  the  whole  Was 
»y  fire  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  month, 
)  first  temple  had  been  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ogust),  A.  D.  73.  It  contained  no  ark  or  mercy- 
ekinah — no  sacred  fire,  first  kindled  from  heaven, 
and  Thummim — no  prophetic  spirit,  as  did  the 
s — ^but  it  had  been  rendered  "more  glorious" 
9  presence  and  teaching  of  Him  who  was  the 
1  nations  (Hag.  2.  9). 

IS  enter  within  these  stupendous  walls  by  one  of 

gates,  "  the  gate  Beautiful."    We  are  now  in  the 

the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  can  walk  around  ; 

250  yards  long.     Here  is  a  market ;  salt,  incense, 

-all  used  in   sacrifice — are  here  on  sale.    Here 

)  money-changers ;   and  here,  or  perhaps  within 

text  inclosures,  is  the  treasury. 

J,  but  raised  a  few  feet,  and  separated  by  a  low 

ition,  is  the  court  of  the  women.     On  these  pillars, 

long  the  whole  of  the  wall,  we  may  read  inscrip- 

ng  G^entiles  and  imclean  persons  not  to  enter  on 

h.    See  Eph.  2.  13,  14. 

't  of  fifteen  steps  leads  us  into  the  inner,  or  men's 
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court ;  and  in  these  two  oonrts,  called  coUectivelj  the  court] 
of  the  Israehtes,  the  people  prayed,  while  the  priest 
offering  incense  within  the  sanctuary,  Luke  i.  lo.    In 
comers  of  this  square  are  rooms  appropiiated  for  the  pooft^j 
cation  of  lepers  and  for  the  use  of  Nazaritea. 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israehtes  is  the  court  of 
priests,  who  only  are  permitted  to  enter  it.  A  flight 
twelve  steps  leads  into  the  temple  itsel£  In  entering^ 
pass  through  the  portico,  where  are  suspended  the  votmj 
offerings  of  devout  worshippers :  see  Luke  ai.  5.  Here 
are  the  rooms  where  the  Sanhedrim  used  to  assemble ;  tiUtlilj 
frequent  occurrence  of  violence  rendered  it  necessary  ftf  \ 
them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  outer  inclosure. 

From  this  porch  we  enter  the  sanctuary,  or  holy  place^  aaij 
still  in  front  of  us  is  the  holy  of  holies,  concealed  by  a  doabb 
veil,  which,  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  was  rent  in  t«^ 
to  indicate  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  made  maniM  | 
and  accessible  to  all  by  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christy  Hdh. 
10. 19-22.  The  holy  of  hohes  was  twenty  cubits  square  (fron 
thirty  to  forty  feet),  and  was  entered  but  once  a  year  on  thl 
great  day  of  atonement,  Lev.  16.  3,  15,  34 :  Heb.  9.  2-7. 

Here,  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  found  ths 
golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  sacred 
trumpets,  which  had  been  used  to  proclaim  the  year  U 
jubilee.  The  arch  of  Titus  has  preserved  the  images  of  the» 
relics,  and  it  is  still  among  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible. 

But  let  us  leave  the  temple.  Here  at  the  north-east  oo^ 
The  Sheep-,  ^er  was  the  sheep-market,  and  adjoining  was  the 
market,  etc.  p^oi  ^f  Bethesda.  At  the  market  the  sheep  were 
sold  for  the  temple-service,  and  in  the  Pool  they  were  washed 
before  being  delivered  to  the  priests. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple  wall  was  a  siroog 
fortress,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  called  Antonia.  It  vas 
connected  by  a  flight  of  steps  with  the  temple-courts,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  Roman  garrison.  It  was  from  thisj^ 
that  the  tribime  with  his  soldiers  ran  to  quell  the  tumnlt, 
which  the  Jews  raised  in  consequence  of  Paul  having,  (as  th^ 
supposed),  taken  Trophimus  within  the  sacred  precinct  of 
the  temple.  Here,  it  is  probable  that  Pilate  resided,  whffli- 
ever  he  came  from  Ca3sarea  to  Jerusalem.    This  fortress  was 
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ifore  the  PrsBtorium  where  the  supreme  judge  held  his 
J  of  justice,  John  i8.  38,  33 :  19.  9 :  Matt.  37.  27,  orig. 
re  the  PrsBtoiium  was  a  raised  pavement,  called  Gabbatha, 
ya  it  stood  the  tribunal,  or  seat  of  judgment.  This  pave- 
b  was  constructed  that  the  Jews  might  have  their  causes 
led  without  entering  the  Prsetorium,  and  thus  becoming 
3d.  When  Pilate  examined  Jesus  apart  from  the  Jews, 
ras  within  the  PrsBtorium :  when  in  their  presence  it  was 
he  raised  pavement.  There  Pilate  condemned  him.  In 
Praetorium  the  soldiers  mocked  him.  Matt.  15.  16.  Pro- 
j  to  produce  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  Pilate 
Q  brought  him  to  the  pavement,  and  when  Jesus  was 
I7  delivered  to  them,  he  was  conducted  through  the  gate 
astice  (west  of  the  temple),  to  Calvary,  which  was  just 
lout  the  walls,  and  there  they  crucified  him. 
}4.  On  the  night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  he  seems  to  have 
I  taken  from  Gethsemane,  to  the  house  of  Annas  (on 
1),  thence  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  on  Mount  Zion,  thence 
be  PrsBtorium,  thence  to  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  Bezetha, 
kce  again  to  the  Prsetorium,  and  then  lastly  to  Calvary. 
>5.  To  the  east  of  Jerusalem  lay  the  Moimt  of  Olives, 
I  the  valley  of  the  Brook  Kedron  between  them.  This 
jy  has  been  for  more  than  3000  years,  and  is  to  the 
lent  day,  used  as  a  burial-place.  This  is  called  in  the  Old 
lament,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Joel  3.  3. 
f6.  Southward  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna),  where 
Jews  had  once  worshipped  Moloch,  and  offered  to  it  in 
ifice  their  own  children.  When  Josiah  recalled  them  to 
worship  of  the  true  God,  the  valley  was  made  the  recep- 
3  for  the  filth  of  the  city,  and  for  the  bodies  of  criminals 
had  been  executed,  2  Kings  33.  10 :  2  Chron.  ^^S.  3.  To 
nunc  these  substances  fires  were  kept  continually  burning, 
hence  the  place  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  future  punisli- 
it^  Matt.  5.  23.  On  the  south  decHvity  of  the  valley,  lay 
Potter*8-field,  afterwards  called,  from  tie  circumstances  of 
lurchase,  the  field  of  blood. 

yj.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  million 
of  the  Jews  perished,  and  97,000  were  taken  pri- 
ryof  soners.  About  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  Jews 
■**™*  who  had  begun  to  gather  round  their  ancient  home, 
e  all  banished,  their  return  prohibited  on  pain  of  death, 
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and  the  site  of  the  temple  jdoughed  up.    Qsneral 
years  afterwards,  the  city  was  agpain  rebuilt.    In  614,  the '. 
siaDs  captured  it, and  5KVoooChri8tiaii8  were  slam.    In  6^\ 
was  taken  by  the  Sunoensy  idio  kepi  it  till  1075^  "wbm 
Turks  became  its  masters.    It  is  still  a  laige  city,  with 
30,000  inhabitants,  but  trodden  down  of  the  Gentilei^  a  *  I 
word,  and  a  reproach.* 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  'Htos,  many  of  ihs  Jeitf  1 
removed  to  Tiberias,  which  was  long  the  chief  sett  of  tUrj 
Uterature  and  worship. 

398.  A  knowledge  of  geography  wiU  often  explain  and  ir 
concile  the  statements  of  the  Bible^  show  the  beantj  arf ! 
truthfiihiess  of  particular  passages,  and  bring  oat  the 
which  might  othennse  remain  concealed. 

Asia,  for  example,  means  in  the  New  Testuaent,  a 
part  of  Ana  Ifinor,  of  which  Ephesns  was  the  capital:  hflDeewlM 
the  apostle  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Ana,  he  felt  himself  ftee  top 
to  Bithynia,  one  of  the  proYinces  of  Ana  Minor,  Acts  a.  9:  i  Ok 
16.  19:  Rev.  I.  4. 

The  word  "  sea,"  is  often  applied  in  Scripture  to  (pnat  riftt 
The  Nile  ia  so  called,  Nah.  3.  8.  The  description  applies  to  Vo* 
Ammon,  or  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  £gypt>  built  oa  bolk 
sides  of  the  Nile,  and  300  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  see  alM 
Isa.  27.  i:  Jer.  51.  36.  Euphrates  is  so  called,  Isa.  19.  5.  Ite 
Nile  is  still  called  by  this  name,  el  Bahr  (the  sea),  BMitfitl* 
Researches,  L  542.  The  word  "  coasts"  means  borders  or  distriBta^ 
Matt.  2.  16:  15.21. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews  called  all  civilised  utioo^ 
except  themselves,  Greeks,  Acts  19. 10:  20.  21:  Rom.  1. 16:  2,%ioi 
10.  12  ;  as  the  Greeks  called  all  except  thrnnaelvet,  BvlitfiiDa 
Hence  the  woman  whom  Matthew  calls  a  Canaanite  is  called  bj 
Mark  a  Greek,  and  a  Syro-Phoemdan,  Matt.  15.  22:  Marie  7.  16; 
the  word  "  Syro  "  being  intended  probably  to  guard  Roman  xeate* 
(for  whom  his  Gospel  was  designed),  against  supposing  that  ih* 
belonged  to  Carthage,  a  *'  Phoenician  city." 

The  word  "Grecian"  or  "  Hellenist,"  however,  refers  to  /«• 
who  for  the  most  part  resided  out  of  Judaea,  and  used  the  Gisaia 
language  and  manners.  Acts  6.  i:  9.  29:  11.  20. 

The  expression  in  John  4.  4,  "he  must  needs  go  throni^ 
Samaria,"  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  imply  that  the  "  needs-be** 
was  founded  upon  the  Divine  purpose.  The  fact  is,  that  Ssmaiift 
lay  between  Juda)a  and  Galilee,  and  the  direct  road  to  Jerosalem 
led  through  that  countiy. 
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At  the  Qadarenes  kept  swine,  has  been  regarded  as  a  vio- 
a  of  tlie  Jewish  law,  and  on  that  account  it  is  auppoeed  our 
L  allowed  the  demons  to  enter  into  the  herd:  Josephus  states, 
ever,  that  Gkbdara  was  a  Greek  dty,  and  that  it  had  been  only 
ntly  annexed  to  Qalilee,  Luke  8.  3  7. 
n   oomparing  Luke  24.  50,  with  Acts  i.  12,   it  seems  that 

Lord  led  his  disciplea  as  &r  as  Bethany,  and  yet  he  ascended 
n  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  fact,  the  Mount  of  Olives  has  on  the 
»  of  it,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  garden  of  G^thsemane,  and  on  the 
ler  ude,  the  village  of  Bethany.  The  top  of  the  Mount  overlooks 
■n  both,  and  the  two  passages  are  quite  consistent. 
En  laa.  28.  i,  Samaria  is  called  "the  crown  of  pride,"  and 
r  glory  is  compared  to  the  fsMSing  flower  of  the  drunkard.  The 
itom  referred  to  in  this  passage  (and  which  is  mentioned  in 
isd.  2.  7,  8),  is  that  of  wearing  oht^lets  in  seasons  of  festivity. 
aaria,  moreover,  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill,  and  the 
St  suggested  the  appropriate  image  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  bound 
«id  the  head  of  the  drunkard. 
Ihe  chief  city  of  Edom  is  described,  with  equal  truth,  as  dwelling 

the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  holding  the  height  of  the  hill,  Obad.  3 : 
inost  accturate  description  of  the  wondrous  city  of  Petra,  whose 
dns  were  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  in  181 1,  and  have  been 
eently  visited  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

399.  hx  using  a  modem  atlas  of  Palestine,  giving  Arabic 
lines,  the  following  table  will  be  of  use : — 


in,  ayun — ^fountain,  s. 

ttUh. — ^plain,  or 

desert. 

ihr — sea,  or  lake. 

ut — house. 

ir — ^well. 

org— -castle. 

sir — convent. 

I,  en,  er,  etc. — ^the. 

Ofg — ^valley  between 

two  mountains. 


Hajr — great  stone. 
Hummaun — bath. 
Jebel,    jebal — moun- 
tain, s. 
Jisr — ^bridge. 
Kabr — tomb. 
Kh&n — ^inn. 
Khulat) 

Kusr    [ — castle. 
Easr     ) 
Merj — meadow. 


Mesjed — moek,  tem- 
ple. 

Mukam — ^tomb  of  a 
saint. 

Nahr — river. 

Nukb — ^pass. 

Ras— cape,  or  head. 

Tel— hill. 

Wady) — valley,  or 

Wely  j  water-course. 


400.  Under  physical  geography  are  included  climate, 
letther,  seasons,  etc. ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  will  often 
urow  light  on  Scripture. 

401.  The  heat  of  the  climate  of  JudsBa  in  summer  is  in- 

tense, and  frequently  proves  fatal.     Near  Mount 

Tabor,  many  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Baldwin  iv. 

led  from  this  cause,  and  at  the  very  place  (Shunem)  where 

be  child  died  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  6.  18-20.    Ho^ 

k2 
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impressive  the  figure  of  the  prophet  when  speaking  of 
Saviour,  ''He  shall  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  i^ 
weary  land  !"  Isa.  32.  2, 

During  the  summer  there  was  no  rain  in  Palestine ;  but  is 

the  evening  the  dew  fell  heavilj  and  suddenlj^ 

often  wetting  the  incautious  traveller  to  the  skia 

It  was  as  suddenly  dried  up  on  the  following  morning.  C01&'  j 

pare  with  this  fiEict  the  following  passages,  Psa.  133.  3 :  Hoft 

6.  4  :  14.  5  :  2  Sam.  17.  12. 

Philo  tells  us  that  there  are  no  rains  in  "Egypt ;  and  it  ii 
No  rain  in  Certain  that  rain  in  that  country  is  exceeding 
Egypt-  rar3.*    Hence  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  of  laa 

mentioned  in  Exod.  9.  18-26,  and  the  hardness  of  heart  dis- 
played by  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the  message  of  Moses. 

Eain  is  generally  preceded  by  a  squall  of  wind.  Compan 
2  Kings  3.  16, 17,  and  Prov.  25.  14. 

The  east  wind  of  Palestine  is  very  hurtfid  to  v^etaticft 
.    ,  In  winter  it  is  dry  and  cold,  and  in  sunmier  diT 

Winds  tf  '  • 

and  hot.  It  carries  off  the  moisture  of  the  leavei 
too  rapidly,  and  withers  them.'*  When  it  sweeps  over  the 
Mediterranean  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous.*'  It  was  this  wind 
— Euroclydon,  or  a  Levanter,  as  modem  sailors  call  it— which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  "  Castor  and  Pollux."*^  The  west  wind 
brought  showers,  and,  after  a  long  drought,  heavy  rain.*  The 
north  wind  was  cold  and  drying.'  The  south  wind  brought 
heat*  and  whirlwinds. 

These  whirlwinds  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  overtakes  them.*"  Mr.  Bruce^ 
in  his  travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  suddenly 
caught  by  a  whirlwind,  which  lifted  up  a  camel,  and  threw  it 
to  a  considerable  distance.  It  also  threw  himself  and  his 
servants  down  on  their  faces,  so  as  to  make  the  blood  gush 
from  their  nostrils.  Sometimes,  MaiUet  informs  us,  whole 
caravans  have  been  buried  imder  the  sand  with  which  these 
winds  are  charged.  When  connected  with  the 
hot,  pestilential  simoom,  they  are  peculiarly  fetal 
Thevenot  mentions  the  suffocation  from  this  cause  of  4,000 


*  Zech.  14.  18.        ^  Gen 
"  Psa.  48.  7.    ^  Acts  ^^ 


'  Prov.  25.  23:  Job  37.  9, 
b  Prov,  I.  27:  10.  25, 


he  suffocation  from  this  cause  of  4,000 

Jen.  41.  6:  Ezek.  17. 10:  19.  2:  Hos.  ij*''- 
27.  14.  e  Luke  12.  54:  I  Kings  18.  44»45' 
7.  9,  22.  «  Luke  12.  55 :  Zech.  9. 14* 
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ons  in  1655,  and  of  nearly  20,000  in  1688.    Compare  Iscu 
13  :  Hos.  13.  3 :  Isa.  32.  2  :  Matt.  7.  27  :  Prov.  29.  i. 
anxiei^B  Observatioiifl,  i.,  164.     ^ 

Hie  value  of  wells  in  the  East  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  know  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  summer  season.  These  wells  were  a  source  of 
i&  between  Abimelech  and  Isaac,  Gen.  26;  and  Moses 
mmemorates  God's  bounty  in  giving  the  Israelites  wells 
bich  they  digged  not,  Deut.  6.  11.  Travellers  crossing  the 
»erts  sometimes  go  as  much  as  80  miles  without  water, 
he  wells,  too,  are  often  very  deep,  many  of  them  160  feet, 
ad  then  filled  only  with  rain-water.  In  going  to  Jerusalem, 
tie  devout  Israehtes  went  from  strength  to  strength,  the 
ain  filling  the  pools,  Psa.  84 :  see  also  Gen.  24.  16.  The 
omparison  of  false  teachers  to  wells  without  water  is  thus 
eea  to  be  peculiarly  just ;  bitterly  disappointing  the  hopes 
if  their  hearers,  2  Pet.  2.  17.  The  mirage,  or  glowing  watery 
tppearance  of  distant  sand,  is  also  a  figure  expressive  of  dis- 
appointment. Camels  and  travellers  are  both  deceived,  and 
rten  they  reach  what  seemed  a  sheet  of  water  they  find 
bwning  dust.    See  Jer.  15.  18,  marg. 

Between  the  days  and  nights  of  Europe,  there  is  no  very 
hosty  great  difference  as  to  the  qualities  of  heat  and 
^'^^  cold.  In  the  East  it  is  quite  otherwise.  In  the 
height  of  simmier  the  nights  are  often  as  cold  as  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  the  days  scorchingly  hot.  Compare 
Gen.  31.  40,  and  Jer.  36.  30 :  Isa.  49.  10 :  Rev.  7.  16. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  Harmer,  i.,  182. 

403.  It  is  instructive  £0  notice  that  the  Scriptures  always 
represent  the  weather,  whose  laws  are  apparently  the  most 
^cult  to  ascertain,  as  under  the  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Creator,  Matt.  5.  45:  Acts  14.  17  :  Jer.  5.  24: 
^  147.  16-18 :  Nahum  i.  5,  6. 

Banner's  Observations  will  be  found  a  rich  store-house  of  illuB-> 
^ons  on  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  Recent  travellers, 
■*d  especially  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Kitto,  and  Dr.  John  Wilson,  have 
""E^y  added  to  our  knowledge. 

403.  Combining  the  mode  of  reckoning  common  among 
^e  Jews  with  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  and  the  sea- 
sons fixed  for  the  various  annual  feasts,  we  obtain  a  table  of 
Biuch  interest  and  value. 


CAXESIIIS  or  THE   JEWB, 


ha  i>i»  wboB  niU  HI 


A  bib,    or    HIUD    <}□ 
dsjB).  Exod.  ij    •  - 


\.  l>uctud  lamb  slain.    T1i»  Vta- 


;.  Feait  of  utoemiclw.  or  of 
iD-EBtliFTiqgB,  Kudi.  >r-  -- 
Ler.   u.   14.    FiTBt-ftnlU  rf 
wine  bad  oiC  I^^- 11- 


TbelwUi    i»    dija] 
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d  next  after  the  yemal  eqntnox/md  therefore  sometimes 
md  sometimefl  to  parts  of  both. 


Seasons  and  Weather. 


I 


The  latter  rain  begins  to  fall,  Dent.  ii. 

14 :  Zech.  10.  i. 
The  weather  dving  the  rains  chilly,  Ezra 

10.  9:  John  x8. 10. 
Thia  rain  parqiares  the  00m  for  harvest. 
Great  heat,  espedaUy  in  the  plains.       « 
Tbe  riverB  swell  fhmi  the  rains,  Josh.  3. 15 

1  Chron.  12. 15:  Jer.  12.  5. 


The  latter  rains  still  freqnent. 
These  rains  often  preceded  by  whirlwinds, 
I  Kings  18. 45:  att.  8. 14. 


Exoessiye  droni^t.  From  April  to  Sept.  no 
rain  or  thnnder,  i  Sam.  12. 1*7 :  Prov.  26.  i, 

The  morning  elovd  seen  early,  bnt  eooa 
dia^ypears,  Hos.  6.  4:  ij.  3. 

ICophoKU  dews  at  night.  Job  29. 9 :  Psa.  i  jj.  3. 
North  and  east  winds  increase  dron^t. 
Gen.  41. 6:  Jer.  4.  8. 


Heat  increases. 


Heat  intense ;  country  i^parently  burned  up 
Ldtwnon  nearly  free  from  snow. 


Heat  still  intense,  2  Kings  4.  19,  20:  Psa. 
121. 6:  Isa.  49. 9, 10:  Bey.  7, 16. 


Heat  in  the  day :  nights  fit>sty,  Gen.  31.  da 
t  Showers  frequent:  tine /orm«r,  or  early  rain. 
d-      Floni^dng  and  sowing  begin. 


Sometimes  the  early  rain  begins  now. 
Wheat  and  barley  sown. 


Productioos. 


B«rley  ripe  at  Jericho;  wheat 
partly  in  ear;  fig-tree  blossoms : 
winter-fig  still  on  the  tree, 
Matt.  21. 19:  Mark  11.  Ji 


Barley  generally  three  weeks 
earlier  than  wheat.  Barley  ge- 
nerally cut  this  month,  Ituth  i. 
22.   Wheat  begins  to  ripen. 


Wheat  ripening  on  the  hills  in 
June;  in  the  valleys,  early  in 
May. 

Grass  in  some  places  a  yard 
hi|^  John  6. 10. 


Early  vintage.  Lev.  26.  5.  Rice 
and  early  ^  ripen. 


r  Trees  lose  their  foliage. 
Snow  b^(ins  to  fall  on  the  mountains,  Jos. 
i6.22. 


dU 


On  the  moimtains  the  cold  is  severe. 
Hail;  snow.  Josh.  10. 11:  Psa.  47.  16, 17. 
Weather  warm  at  intervals,  Ez.  ij.  io,  ji. 


Com  still  sown. 

At  the  beginniug  of  the  cold  season  the 

weather  cold,   bnt  gradually  becomes 

warm. 


Ripe  figs  at  Jerusalem ;   olives 
at  Jericho;  grapes  ripening- 


Grape  harvest  general. 


The  latter  grapes  gathered. 


Grass  and  herbs  spring  up  after 
the  rains. 


The  winter-fig  found  on  the  trees, 
though  they  are  stripped  of  their 
leaves. 


Thnnder  and  hail  firequent. 
Barley  sometimes  sown. 


The  almond-tree  blossoms. 
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404.  The  perusal  of  tills  Table  will  suggest  one  or 
obvious  analogies.    The  summer  and  winter   in  Pali 
coincide  with  the  same  seasons  in  England ;  as  does  the 
of  greatest  heat,  July  and  August^  and  of  greatest 
January.    Seed  time  is  in  our  autumn ;  and  harvest 
in  our  spring,  and  extends  through  the  early  summer. 

The  rainy  seasons  in  Palestine  begin  about  the  EquinoM 
the  rain  in  our  autimm  is  the  early  or  seed  rain ;  the  rain 
our  spring  is  the  latter  or  harvest  rain.  The  one  quickens  tbf 
seed,  the  other  fills  the  ear.  The  rains  generally  come  trek 
the  west  (Luke  12.  54),  driven  up  from  the  Mediterranean  Sei 
During  harvest  and  summer,  rain  is  most  unusual,  a  bd\ 
which  explains  the  surprise  of  the  people  as  described  m 
I  Sam.  12.  17. 

The  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  in  April,  when  the  rirer 
was  swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  miracle  recorded  in  Josh.  3. 

In  Scripture,  dates  are  often  fixed  by  a  reference  to  tbe 
seasons  or  productions,  2  Sam.  21.  9 :  Numb.  13.  20;  or  byt 
reference  to  the  feasts,  John  10.  22. 

The  fact  recorded  in  Luke  4.  17,  has  been  thought  to  fix. 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  visit  to  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
The  reading  of  the  Law  was  completed  in  the  fifty-two  sab- 
baths of  each  year,  and  was  begun  in  Tisri  (or  Sept.),  a  cus- 
tom founded  on  Neh.  8.  2  ;  and  Deut.  31.  10,  11.  Gen.  i-^ 
was  read  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  and  on  the  sabbath 
before,  Deut.  29.  10,  with  Isa.  61.  i — 63.  10.  This  reckoning 
which  is  Lamy's,  fixes  the  visit  on  the  14th  Tisri.  The  tima 
seems  fixed  by  the  context,  however,  nearer  to  Pentecost,  and 
the  phraseology  of  Luke  rather  intimates  that  Christ  had 
chosen  the  passage,  than  that  he  found  it  in  the  general  order 
of  reading.  Lamy  has  given  all  the  lessons  (App.  BibL  Bt 
i.,  chap.  5).  The  preceding  Table  gives  the  commencement  of  a 
few  only. 

The  zeal  of  the  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  30.  23,  ha- 
comes  more  obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  kept 
the  feast  other  seven  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 

Important  lessons  are  often  suggested  by  an  accurate  knoW" 
ledge  of  such  facts  as  this  Table  contains.  Our  Lord,  fof 
example,  was  crucified  on  the  day  when  the  paschal  lamb  vaH 
ofiered,  and  rose  on  the  day  when  the  first  fhiits  of  the  early 
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were  presented,  "  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept." 
irit  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost,  when  the  first 
f  the  ground  were  presented  at  the  temple :  and  on 
r  3000  persons  "  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven," 
ded  to  the  church,  Acts  2.  5,  41.  The  feast  of  taber- 
when  thanks  were  offered  for  the  ingathering  of  aU  the 
f  the  land),  is  yet  to  come. 

anguage  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  23.  27,  29),  comparing  the 
as  to  whited  sepulchres,  becomes  clearer  from  the 
it  it  was  spoken  just  before  the  Passover,  and  afber 
iter  rains,  when  the  Jews  were  busy  whitewashing  the 
)laces  near  Jerusalem,  and  preparing  for  the  feast. 

.  On  the  application  of  these  Rules  to  the  interpretation 
J  AUegorieSy  Parables,  Types,  and  Symbols  of  Scripture. 

crjptarei  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  snccession  of 
...  are  not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper 
he  place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon  the 
%  utteitGMl  ....  but  have  in  themselves,  both  distributively  and  coUec- 
nite  springs  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part 
3t  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories  ....  but  that  I  do  much  con- 
;  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  only  after  the  manner  men  use 
i  a  pro&me  book." — Bacon  ;  Advancement  of  Learning. 
>rd  might  have  uttered  the  common  places  of  morality,  but  he  teaches  by 
lecanse  he  knew  that  they  would  more  constantly  inhabit  both  the  me- 
the  Judgement."— Sib  P.  Sydney. 
38te  dicta  absolvent  parabolas." — Irenceus,  lib.  ii.,  c.  47. 

We  have  been  engaged  thus  far  in  collecting  the  sense 
rture,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  that  sense,  it  has  only 
cessary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words.  There  are 
its  of  the  Bible,  however,  where  we  need  an  additional 
interpretation.  Hitherto  the  meaning  of  the  words 
a  regarded  as  the  Bible.  In  the  passages  to  which  we 
it  to  refer,  however,  there  is  a  further  meaning  called 
jorical  or  spiritual.  To  this  class  belong  the  allegories 
ibles,  types,  typical  actions,  and  symbols  of  the  sacred 
and  as  they  agree  in  the  principles  of  interpretation 
lie  to  them  all,  we  class  them  under  one  name  as 
s. 

i        406.  They  difier  from  the  figures  of  Scripture  in 
several  particulars. 

They  present  to  our  view  only  the  less  important  meaning 
intended  to  convey,  the  moral  or  spiritual  one  being  for  a 
cealed;  while  in  figures  the  secondary  or  important  mean- 
tterally  the  prominent  one.    When  it  is  said,  for  exam^Ve, 

15  a 
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that  the  Son  of  Man  ia  the  aower,  we  nae  a  figure,  and  the  mBuaag 
of  the  word  "sower"  ia  fixed  by  its  place  in  the  aentenoe.   M 
when  we  say,  ''A  sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  we  expreea  but  oat 
meaning,  though  there  is  an  ultimate  meaning  in  view  which  is  not 
ejqpreaaed. 

Secondly,  Figures  always  represent  one  thing  as  another  thiq^ 
and  the  meaning  is  at  once  fixed  by  excluding  the  points  in  whiek 
they  differ  and  combining  those  only  in  which  they  agree.  In  tb 
case  of  allegories  or  parables,  it  is  never  said  that  one  thing  s 
another,  though  this  may  be  said  when  the  parable  is  explained. 

Thirdly,  In  figures  there  is  but  one  meaning  consistent  withfti 
context  and  scope;  in  the  allegory  and  parable  there  are  two,  thi 
verbal  and  the  allegorical;  the  verbal  being  the  explanation  of  lit 
words,  and  the  allegorical,  of  the  thing  or  things  signified  by  thfiOL 

407.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  an  allegory  or  type» 
we  are  not  to  expect  an  agreement  between  the  verbal  aaan 
and  the  allegorical  meaning  in  aU  points.  The  allegory,  so  fiOf 
is  like  a  figure  of  speech.  In  the  latter,  it  is  enough  if  tli0 
two  things  compared  touch  in  one  pointy  and  in  the  fonneTi 
things  must  not  be  expected  to  touch  in  all.  At  the  saoM 
time,  the  allegory  so  far  differs  &om  the  figure,  that  it  genenUt^ 
touches  in  more  than  one.  It  is  in  its  very  nature  a  continued 
comparison,  and  an  expositor  may  safely  proceed  on  the  pi^ 
sumption  that  there  is  contact  in  most  points  ;  nor  need  he 
desist  from  his  comparison  till  the  resemblance  refiises  to 
appear,  imless  it  be  forced,  or  till  it  is  evident  that  the  ci^ 
cumstance  under  consideration  is  added  only  to  give  beaniy 
or  energy  to  the  narrative. 

408.  The  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  use  an  alle- 
Parabies  gorical  representation,  are  numerous.  It  tests  » 
when-used,  teachable  disposition  (Matt.  13.  13).  It  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  giving  a  figurative  exhibition  of  truth,  before  it 
is  intended  to  reveal  it  clearly.  It  often  serves  this  purpose 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  '^ 
useful  in  gaining  a  man's  judgment  against  himself,  as  in  ^ 
case  of  David,  and  as  in  many  of  the  parables  ;  and  even  whs^ 
there  is  no  need  of  concealment,  it  often  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  men  who  might  otherwise  remain  indifferent. 

409.  All  the  rules  of  allegorical  interpretation  take  &b 
M  in  of  8""^*®<^  *^*  ^^^  verbal  interpretation  of  the  ^ 
words  to  be  sage  has  been  completed,  and  that  if  the  8Sieff>^ 
afioertained.    ]^q  ^  ^y^  ^j,  gym^joj^  ^q  have  aficertained  precise^f 
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le  action  or  symbol  is,  whose  allegorical  meaning  we 

at  to  investigate.    Till  this  be  done,  no  step  can  be 

the  real  interpretation ;  we  must  first  know  what  the 

,  before  we  can  know  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

(I.)  The  first  rule  of  interpretation  is  ;  ascertain  what 

is  the  scope,  either  by  reference  to  the  context,  or 

to  parallel  passages ;  and  seize  the  one  truth  which 

e  or  parable  is  intended  to  set  forth,  distinguishing  it 

11  the  other  truths  which  border  upon  it,  and  let  the 

f  the  parable  that  are  explained,  be  explained  in  har- 

Tith  this  one  truth. 

e  case  of  allegories  the  scope  is  generally  told  us,  as  in 

;  the  whole  being  explained  in  verse  1 7,  where  the  man  of 

i^t  hand  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  directs  us  to  Israel 

^e.    Sometimes,  however,  we  have  to  look  to  other  parts 

lible. 

mtire  book  of  Canticles  is  an  extended  allegory,  and  under 

m  is  shadowed  forth  the  spiritual  affection  between  Christ 

church.  To  explain  the  book,  we  have  recourse  to  other 
irhere  the  relation  between  God  and  his  church  is  described 
i  Bimilar  representation.    So  also  Isa.  5. 1-7;  Ezek.  15.  19, 

19.  1-9:  23:  31.3-17- 

.6  parables,  the  scope  is  generally  told  us  in  the  context; 

MB  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  22.  14),  sometimes  by  the 

i  narrator  in  his  own  words  (Luke  18.  i). 

times  it  is  set  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  parable 

[8.  9:  19.  11);  sometimes  at  the  close  (Matt.  25.  13:  Luke 

Bometimes  at  both,  as  in  Matt.  18.  23 :  see  verses  21  and  35. 

I  in  Matt.  20.  1-16:  Luke  12.  15-21. 

times,  though  rarely,  we  need  to  turn  to  a  parallel  passage; 

he  full  interpretation  of  Luke  15.  3,  we  turn  to  Matt.  18. 

I  from  none  of  these  circiunstances  the  scope  can  be  gathered, 
b  then  have  recourse  to  the  occasion  or  the  subject  of  the 
itself.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
3.  6,  9),  and  of  the  prodigal  son,  is  gathered  in  this  way. 
gress  of  the  parables,  and  the  study  of  the  circumstances 
rhich  they  were  spoken,  will  clearly  show  the  design  of  our 
uttering  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  type,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  scope  or  intention  of  God  in  instituting  it  can 
be  gathered  only  from  the  Bible.    Sometimes  from 
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the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Dent.  i8. 
frequently,  only  from  the  New,  as  in  John  3.  14:  6,  pd 
I  Cor.  5.  j,  8 .  Matt.  12.  40,  etc.    The  principle  kid  downaj 
the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  preTionj 
dispensation  was  typical — a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  h 
applying  this  principle,  the  rules  found  below  must  be  caz^- 
fully  ol»erved. 

Views  incon.      412.  Any  interpretation  of  a  parable  or  allegoiy 
sistent  with    that  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  truth,  which  ft 

the  boope  to  _ 

bo  rejected,     is  thus  seen  to  involve,  must  be  rejected. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  for  example,  has  been  n^ 
posed  to  refer  to  our  Lord;  the  wounded  traveller,  to  our  smfoil 
race;  the  priest  and  Levite,  to  the  moral  and  Levitical  law;  tb* 
imi,  to  the  church:  an  interpretation  entirely  inconsistent  with  oar 
SaTlour's  design.      It  is  not  enough,  therefore,   that  the  trutb* 
which  we  suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  allegories  and  tjipoi  ci 
Scripture  are  Scriptiural;  they  must  b«  evidently  shown  to  be  inr 
volved  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  instituting  the  one,  and  of  imqaied 
teachers  in  speaking  of  the  other. 

This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  parables,  and  it  lOK^ 
be  reversed.     We  have  the  right  interpretation  when  all  the  main 
circumstances  are  explained.    K  any  important  member  of  the  nar^ 
rative  is  rendered  by  our  interpretation  nugatory,  or  is  parslysed, 
the  int<erpretation  is  false;  and  when  we  have  a  true  interpretatioo 
of  the  whole,  that  interpretation  of  any  part  is  to  be  rejected  which 
does  not  conduce  to  the  consistency  and  force  of  the  whole.   Bi 
interpreting  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  for  example,  some  ex- 
positors have  descended  to  details  which  are  quite  inconsistent  vitb 
the  obvious  scope  and  force  of  the  narrative.    The  alienaticm  of  tltf 
prodigal  from  all  home  afifections — ^his  resolution  to  seek  happisfl>^ 
where  God  is  not — the  fearful  change  in  his  position,  and  his  con* 
sciousness  of  that  change — ^his  attempt  to  repair  his  broken  fortontf 
— his  bitter  disappointment  and  wants — the  resolve  to  returnr-^ 
fathei-'s  love  and  welcome — the  festal  rejoicing  which  his  retail 
created — the  discontent  and  grudging  spirit  of  the  elder  brother^ 
the  father^s  noble  remonstrance — all  illustrate  the  great  truth  01 
the  passage,  that  Grod  welcomes  the  return  of  the  vilest  of  htf 
children,  and  all  are  important.     To  deny,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  prodigal's  desertion  of  his  home  has  any  reference  to  ma^' 
apostasy,  weakens  the  parable;  and  to  teach  that  the  ring  ^  ^ 
everlasting  love  of  God,  or  the  seal  of  the  Spirit — ^that  the  sinner  tf 
called  the  younger  son,  because  man  as  a  sinner  is  younger  than 
man  as  righteous — that  the  citizen  to  whom  he  went  was  a 
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acher — ^that  the  swine  were  self-righteous  persons — ^that  the 
aks  were  works  of  righteousness — ^that  the  fatted  calf  was  Christ 
that  tho  shoes  were  means  of  upright  conversation,  the  doctrines 
id  precepts  of  the  Scripture — ^that  the  music  which  the  elder 
rother  heard  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel— is  to  call  off  our 
Ateniion  from  the  great  lesson  of  the  parable  to  doctrines  which 
Qie  disciples  could  not  have  found  in  the  parable  itself.  By  turning 
^  most  delicate  touchy  into  important  Scriptural  truths,  the 
great  design  of  the  whole  is  obscured,  and  we  learn  to  bring  a 
meaning  into  the  passage,  and  not  out  of  it;  a  habit  which  we  are 
Hkely  to  employ  with  more  serious  mischief  in  other  places. 

413.  But   while    everything  that  is  explained,  must  be 

Hwrftrde.  ®^P^*"^®^^  ^^^  reference  to  the  writer's  scope,  it 
ttbtobe  is  an  important  question,  how  far  the  details  of  the 
"''^*^  parables  and  allegories  of  Scripture  have  a  reference 
to  corresponding  facts,  in  the  application  of  them.  From  the 
inspired  interpretation  of  parables  given  us  in  Scripture,  we 
Dtty  gather  that  we  are  to  avoid  both  the  extreme  of  sup- 
posing that  only  the  design  of  the  whole  should  be  regarded, 
aod  the  extreme  of  insisting  upon  every  clause  as  having  a 
double  meaning. 

Iq  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  for  example,  which 

Wtt  Lord  himself  interpreted,  the  moral  application  descends  to  the 

Cutest  particulars  of  the  narrative;  the  birds,  and  thorns,  and 

"tony  ground,  have  all  their  meaning;  and,  as  Tholuck  has  re- 

*»ked,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  similitude  is  perfect,  in 

I^portion  as  it  is  on  all  sides  rich  in  applications.     Even  in  these 

Parables,  however,  not  all  the  circumstances  are  explained.     "While 

^  slept,"  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  13.  25),  and  the 

pQitise,  "I  cannot  dig,**  and  "to  beg  I  am  ashamed,**  in  the  parable 

^  the  unjust  steward.  Lave  neither  of  them  any  application  in  the 

^^danation  which  our  Lord  himself  gave.      So  in  the  longest 

*legoi7  in  Scripture — the  book  of  Canticles — ^the  description  given 

^  the  bride  ia  probably  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the  love  and 

i^placency  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen. 

The  two  following  rules,  in  addition  to  the  one  just  given  as 
>  the  scope  of  the  parable,  wiU  be  sufficient  to  guard  us  in 
le  interpretation  both  of  the  parables  and  allegories  of 
cripture. 

414.  (2.)  Even  of  doctrines  consistent  with  tho  design  of 
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^^  the  parable  or  type,  no  conchiaion  must  be  gi- 

ofinterpre-  tbered  from  anj  part  of  either  of  them,  wfaidiii 

^'^^'^  inconsistent  with  the  dearer  revelations  of  Divine 
tmth. 

The  high  priest,  under  the  law,  <^ered  first  for  his  own  sin,  and 
then  for  the  sins  of  the  peoplei.  It  does  not,  therefore,  folknr  tlat 
Christ  partook  of  our  sinful  nature;  the  contraiy  is  the  fad;  "fx 
in  him  was  no  sin."  So  of  the  paschal  lamb;  it  was  a  type  of  our 
Lord;  it  shadowed  forth  his  death  and  person,  but  not  the  t&atj 
of  his  death,  nor  at  all  adequately  the  holiness  of  his  nature. 

K  it  be  attempted  to  {nrove  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  manin 
the  parable  prayed  to  Abraham,  that  therefore  we  are  to  pnty  to 
glorified  saints,  we  reject  the  intexpretation  as  inconsistent  ^riUi  tii0 
express  statements  of  Scripture ;  or  if,  from  the  parable  of  the 
faithful  servant,  or  the  prodigal  son,  it  be  gathered  (as  by  tiie 
ancient  Pelagians)  that  Qod  pardons  us  without  sacrifice  or  interctf- 
sion,  on  the  ground  simply  of  omr  repentance  or  our  prayors,  ve 
reject  the  interpretation  as  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Bible  (John  8.  34:  Heb.  10).  Kor  can  we  gather  from  Luke  I5'  7 
that  the  Pharisees  were  just  men  who  needed  no  repentance,  or 
from  verse  39,  that  the  elder  brother  had  never  tranqgreBsed  his 
father^s  conmLand;  nor  from  Luke  16.  i,  that  dishonesty  is  in  any 
good  sense  true  wisdom.  David  was,  in  his  kingly  character,  a 
type  of  our  Lord ;  and  also  in  his  family  descent,  but  not  in  hia  ons. 

415-  (S-)  It  is  important  that  neither  types  nor  parables  be 
Third  rui  of  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ®®^®  soupce  of  Sciipturo  doctrine. 
interpreta-  Doctrines  otherwise  proved  maj  be  further  ilhtf- 
tion.  trated  or  confirmed  by  them,  but  we  are  not  to 

gather  doctrine  exclusively  or  primarily  from  their  repres^^ 
tations. 

From  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  some  of  the  early  S<^^^ 
ture  expositors  gathered,  without  reason,  tiie  history  of  the  apo^*^ 
of  Satan.    He  was  said  to  be  the  chief  among  the  servants  of  ^^^ 
and  being  driven  from  his  place  'of  trust,  he  drew  after  hinx    ^ 
other  angels,  whom  he  tempted  with  the  promise  of  lighter  -b^^ 
and  easier  service.    Nor  can  we  conclude,  from  the  parable  of  th^  ^ 
virgins,  that  because  five  were  wise  and  five  foolish,  half  of  t^^ 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion  will  finally  be  saved  and    ^^ 
finally  perish.    In  tiie  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  one  in  a  hun<^^ 
only  went  astray;  in  that  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  one  in  tea  "'^ 
lost:   neither   circumstance   can   be   made  the  foundation  of  ' 
doctrine. 
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»th  these  rules  are  a  modifioatioD,  as  it  will  be  seen  of  the 
which  bids  us  interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  fiEuth, 
to  look  to  passages  that  are  clear,  for  the  meaning  of 
iQ  that  are  abstruse. 

i6.  The  interpretation  of  symbols,  and  of  symboHcal 
^^^^  actions,  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  the 
interpretation  of  allegories.  A  symbolical  expres' 
A  is  simply  a  figurative  one,  founded  on  analogy,  or  re- 
uUance,  and  is  interpreted  on  the  principles  common  to 
6  inteipretation  of  all  figurative  language. 
tai)ies,etc  417.  The  following  are  the  parables  and  fiibles  of 
^^^    the  Old  Testament. 

Jotham's;  the  trees  makiTig  a  king,  Judges  9.  7. 

Nathan's;  the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb,  2  Sam.  i3.  i. 

Two  brothers  striving  together,  2  Sam.  14.' 6. 

Xlte  prisoner  that  made  his  escape,  i  Kings  20.  39. 

Kieaiali's  vision,  i  Kings  23.  19-23. 

Xlte  thistle  and  cedar,  2  Kings  14.  9. 

The  vineyard  yielding  wild  grapes,  Isa.  5.  i. 

The  parables  in  the  Qospels  will  be  found  enumerated 
^nologically  in  the  introduction  to  the  Ck)spels. 
f^^^        418.  Neander  has  classified  the  parables  of  our 
'NewTe*.  Lord  with  reference  to  the  truths  taught  in  them, 
and  their  connection  with  his  kingdom. 

^*^Ies  on  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ: — 
I.  The  sower.  Matt.  13.  3 :  Mark  4.  3 :  Luke  8.  5. 
3.  The  tares.  Matt.  13.  24. 

3.  The  mustard-seed,  Matt.  13.  31:  Mark  4.  31:  Luke  13. 

18,  19. 

4.  The  leaven,  Matt.  13,  33:  Luke  13.  20,  21. 

5.  The  net.  Matt.  13*  47* 

tonl  requisites  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Christ: — 
Anti-pharisaic  p.irables,  or  negative  requisites. 

6.  The  lost  sheep,  Matt.  18.  12:  L\ike  15.  4. 

7.  The  lost  piece  of  money,  Luke  15 .  10. 

8.  The  prodigal  son,  Luke  15.  11-32, 

9.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Luke  18.  9-14* 

10.  Strife  for  the  first  places  at  feasts,  Luke  14.  7-1 1. 
Positive  requisites. 

11.  The  two  sons,  Matt.  21.  28. 

12.  The  hidden  treasure,  Matt.  13.  44> 
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13.  The  pearl,  Matt.  13.  45^  46. 

14.  The  tower  and  the  warring  king^  Luke  14.  28-33. 

15.  The  wedding  garment,  Matt.  22.  11. 
Call  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

16.  The  feast,  Luke  14.  16-24:  Matt.  22.  1-14. 
Activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

17.  The  vine,  John  15.  i. 

18.  The  wicked  vine-dresser.  Matt.  21.  33^1. 

19.  The  talents.  Matt.  25.  14-30:  Luke  19.  12-37. 

20.  The  barren  fig-tree,  Luke  13.  6. 

21.  Favour  independent  of  works.  Matt.  20.  1-16.    The  La* 

bourers. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Forgiveness. 

22.  The  good  Samaritan,  Luke  10.  25-37. 

23.  The  unforgiving  servant,  Matt.  18.  23:  Luke  7.  4^ 
The  right  use  of  worldly  possessions. 

24.  The  imjust  steward,  Luke  16.  1-23. 

25.  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  16.  19. 
The  Christian  spirit  under  the  name  of  prudence. 

26.  The  ten  virgins,  Matt.  25. 
Prayer. 

27.  Tha importunate  widow,  Luke  18.  i. 

28.  The  Mend  on  his  journey,  Luke  11.  5-10.  \ 

419.  Other  authors  have  adopted  a  different  division.  ^• 
Gray  divides  them  into 


(i.)  Such  as  represent  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
dispensation. 

(2.)  Such  as  represent  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles. 

(3.)  Such  as  deliver  moral  instruction. 

Greswell  divides  them  into  the  prophetic  and  the  moral 
420.  Lisco's  division  is  preferable  to  either.    He  regawfl 
them  as  of  three  classes. 

i.  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  as  oontainmg  trau» 
and  powers  Divine  in  their  origin,  and  blessed  in  their  effects.  See 
preceding  list,  i,  3,  4*  IJ>  ^2. 

ii.  Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  founded  on  th*^ 
truths,  and  these  are— 

I.  Those  that  respect  the  church  as  a  whole,  20, 18,  i6i  '5 
(calling  and  election  differ),  2,  5. 
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2.  Those  that  respect  the  entrance  of  individuals  into  the 

church,  6,  7,  8,  14. 
Such  as  represent  the  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  faith,  love,  and 
3  of  its  members.     In  relation — 

1.  To  faith  and  humility,  etc.,  21,  9,  11,  25,  26. 

2.  To  love  (Luke  7.  41),  23,  22. 

3.  To  hope,  26,  19. 

ihese  classifications  are  important,  chiefly  as  showing  the 
iws  of  eminent  authors  on  the  scope  of  each  parable.  Care 
1st  be  taken  not  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  the  classification  we 
opt  as  to  miss  obvious  moral  lessons. 
431.  The  principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  interpre- 
legoricai  tation  of  allegories  and  parables,  properly  so  called, 
oSMsh  *PP^y  equally  to  much  that  is  historical  in  Scrip- 
7.  ture.    The  ancient  Jewish  people,  for  example, 

istained  to  God,  the  same  relation  as  is  now  sustained  by  the 
nodation  Cliristian  church,  and  by  each  Christian.  Their 
^  sufierings  in  Egypt,  tlieir  deliverance  under  Moses, 

leir  wanderings  in  the  desert,  their  entry  into  Canaan,  pre- 
sore  important  facts  in  the  history  of  all  Christians.  The 
iwelites  not  only  lived  under  the  same  authority  with  us, 
id  were  governed  by  an  economy  of  discipline  like  our  own, 
at  the  facts  of  their  history  were  typical  of  the  history  of 
» church  (Rom.  2.  28 :  i  Cor.  10 :  Heb.  4 :  i  Pet.  2.  10 : 

«^'  15.  5)- 

423.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  relation  between  the 

3^h  people,  and  some  of  the  nations  that  surrounded  them, 

a  type  of  the  relation  between  the  Christian  church  and  its 

Iversaries :  Sodopa  and  Ishmael :  Egypt  and  Babylon,  have 

1  their  representatives  in  the  history  of  the  true  Israel  (Gal. 

35 :  Rev.  14.  8). 

423.  It  may  be  added,  that  while  in  one  aspect  Israel  as  the 

Q,  is  the  representative  of  our  Lord,  eminent  characters 

long  the  Israelites  were  types  of  Him ;  as  Moses  among  the 

^hets,  David  and  Solomon  among  the  kings ;  and  hence 

pressions,  which  were  originally  true  of  the  type,  are  applied 

Christ  as  the  antitype  or  fulfilment.    See  Hos.  11.  i,  comi- 

Ped  with  Matt.  2.  15,  etc. 

^24.  And  as  the  people,  so  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 

cl  Testament  were  typical.    The  whole  dispensation  was  the 

adow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  or  sub- 

uice  of  them.    That  substance  was  Christ  (Heb.  lo.  i). 
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Thtui  it  is,  that  sinoo  the  l>eg;iiiiiiiig  of  our  race,  there  btt 
been  a  connected  series  of  representations^  each  embodjiiv 
some  truth,  and  all  tending  to  iDustrate  the  office  and  woii  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  character  and  history  of  his  people. 

Jewish  history  and  worship  form  one  grand  type.  The 
Old  Testament  (as  Augustine  long  ago  remarked),  is  Had  Xet 
veiled,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  Old  unveiled. 

425.  In  the  interpretation  of  all  these  types,  and  of  histofy 
in  its  secondary  or  spiritual  allusi^ms,  we  use  Hm 
same  rules  as  in  interpreting  parables  and  allegoriM 
properly  so  called :  compare  the  history  or  lype  with  Hm 
general  truth,  which  both  the  type,  and  the  antitype  emboli 
expect  agreement  in  several  particulars^  but  not  in  aS,  and  M 
the  interpretation  of  each  part  harmonize  with  the  design  of 
the  whole,  and  with  the  clear  revelation  of  Divine  doGtnne 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

436.  In  applying  these  rules,  it  is  important  to  rememte 
Caution  *^*  *^  inspired  writers  never  destroyed  the  htt" 
torical  sense  of  Scripture,  to  establish  the  spiritaal 
(as  some  inquirers  have  done),  nor  do  they  find  a  hiddflS 
meaning  in  the  words  (as  do  the  Jews),  but  only  in  the  Mb 
of  each  passage  ;  which  meaning  is  easy,  natural,  and  Sci^ 
tural ;  and  that  they  confine  themselves  to  such  ezpositioss 
as  illustrate  some  truth  of  practical  or  of  spiritual  importaoee 
(Hob.  5.  II :  9.  5).  Indeed,  an  examination  of  thepeasages 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  will  show  thflfc 
they  are  adduced  exclusively  with  reference  either  to  the  ptf- 
sonal  history  and  mediatorial  office  of  our  Lord,  to  th0 
spiritual  character  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  the  future  destiny  of 
his  church. 

Andent  ^^T'  "^^  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 

aimio  of  his-  has  been  so  greatly  abused,  that  it  becomes  im- 
^^'  portant  to  illustrate  these   remarks   at  greater 

length. 
438.  The  ancient  Jews  allegorized  on  the  words  of  Scriptore. 

Among  tho  ^^  the  original  of  the  word  translated  **  oreaUd"  fi» 
Jews.  inetonce,  Gen.   i.  i,  they  find  the  first  letter  of  the 

Hebrew  for  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  hence  they  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  They  refer  Psa.  21.  i,  to  Christ,  becatiBethe 
letters  of  the  original,  for  "  shall  joy,"  make  by  transpo6itiaD|; 
Messiah.  The  letter  K  occurs  six  times  in  Qen  i.  i,  and  tf  ^ 
it!presenta  1000,  they  suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  worid  fi* 
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I,  is  tlie  truih  included  in  this  &ct.  JIM,  the  sign  of  the 
cusatiye  in  Hebrew,  they  regard  as  including  the  whole 
a  thing,  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  first  and  last  letters 
brew  alphabet.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  pseudo-Barnabas 
Abraham  dreumeised  318  men  of  his  house,  Qen,  14.  14, 
lis  number  in  Qreek  letters,  represents  Jesus  and  the 
10,  H  =  8,  and  T  =  300. 

)me  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  allegorize  Scripture 
ying  iiB  facts. 

le  Baptist,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  had  no  real 
but  to  be  only  a  mythic  representation  of  the  ooUective 
le  Jewish  prophets  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  The  nar- 
/he  inn  and  manger  at  Bethlehem,  exhibits  nothing  more 
.),  than  the  common  birth  into  our  world  of  everything 

sme  spirit,  the  seven  days  of  creation  were  held  to  imply 
3  perfection  of  the  work  of  Gk>d,  and  the  moving  of  the 
jfod  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  to  indicate  the  spiritual 
f  Christian  baptism. 

practice  more  firequent,  though  scarcely  leas  mis- 
has  been  adopted  in  all  ages,  of  admitting  the  his- 
uth  of  the  inspired  narrative,  and  basing  upon  every 
t  some  spiritual  doctrine,  not  as  illustrated,  but  as 
id  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

tendency  may  be  traced  the  impression,  that  the  seventh 
jrears  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  be  the  millenium. 
on  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  was  held  on  a  similar 
to  represent  virtue  and  vice  in  human  nature.  The 
ftatements  were  thus  made  ridiculous.  Moses  had  said, 
b  divideth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud,  ye  shall  eat," 
,  says  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  that  we  should  hold  fast  to 
}  meditate  on  the  command,  and  who  (divide  the  hoof, 
Ive  in  this  world,  but  have  their  expectation  in  another. 
od  earth  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  refer  (says  Tortullian),  to 
and  the  soul  of  man,  Luke  11.  2.  The  five  loaves  with 
r  Lord  fed  the  multitude,  represent,  says  Clement,  the 
I,  John  6.  9.  Another  writer  (Cyril),  regards  them  as  the 
of  Moses,  and  the  two  fishes  as  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
generated  and  carried  through  heathen  waters:  or  our 
teaching,  as  apostolic  and  evangelical.  Origen  even  builds 
images  of  Scripture,  as  he  calls  them,  the  doctrine  of  the 
(ration  of  the  whole  spiritual  universe  to  its  original  bles* 
id  purity. 
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Justin  thinks  that  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  temptt'  ^ 
tion  of  our  Lord,  that  the  injury  he  received,  represented  the  so^ 
ferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

Athanasius  who  sometimes  condemned  this  style  of  interpretatioiv 
expounds  Matt.  5.  29,  and  supposes  the  body  to  mean  the  charoli^ 
the  eyes  and  hands  the  bishops  and  deacons,  who  ought  to  be  cat 
off,  if  they  commit  acts  hurtful  to  the  church. 

Hilary  thinks  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  (Matt.  6.  26-30),  are  un- 
clean spirits,  to  whom  Qod  gives  life  without  trouble.  The  liiifl 
are  the  angels:  the  grass,  the  heathen.  The  mother  of  Zebedee'i 
children  represents  the  law:  her  children  the  believing  Jews. 

Cyril  thinks  Malchus  a  type  of  the  Jews,  and  that  as  Peter  cat  off 
his  right  ear,  so  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  right  hearing,  tbeir 
hearing  being  only  sinister  or  disobedient. 

These  interpretations  were  all  justified  on  principle.  The  obTiotf 
historic  sense  of  a  passage  was  always  regarded  as  the  less  important^ 
sometimes  even  as  altogether  untrue;  while  the  spiritual  or  allego* 
rical  was  alone  deemed  worthy  of  an  enlightened  mind.  Henee 
Origen  maintains  that  the  history  of  the  creation,  of  Lof  s  incest,  of 
Abraham's  two  wives,  of  Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  and  JRachel,  is 
all  an  allegory ;  so  readily  do  extremes  beget  each  other. 

These  examples  were  widely  copied  among  the  various  sects  which 
sprang  up  in  the  early  church.  All  justified  their  dogmas  by  aQe* 
gorical  interpretations  of  Scripture :  and  in  the  end  the  literal  historic 
sense  with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  it  conveyed  was  OTe^ 
looked  or  denied. 

431.  Intelligent  piety  will  reject  all  these  fabulous  inte^ 
pretations,  the  results  of  a  vagrant  fancy,  and  wiU  be  at  no 
loss  to  elicit  from  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  the  chief 
lessons  of  holy  wisdom  they  were  designed  to  supply.  Thfl 
essential  points  are,  that  many  characters  ahd  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  typical,  that  many  more 
exhibit  qualities  which  we  are  to  imitate  or  condemn,  th«t 
others  illustrate  principles  of  the  Divine  government  which 
are  still  in  force,  and  that  none  must  be  interpreted  without 
a  reference  to  the  clear  revelations  which  are  given  in  other 
parts  of  the  Divine  word. 

432.  Types  (it  may  be  added),  are  prophetic,  and  may  ^ 
Types,  both  ^sed  to  prove,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  gospel 
analogical  Examples,  analogies,  and  resemblancas,  not  an- 
phetic.  noimced  as  typical,  are  illustrative  only.  They 
explain  truth  rather  than  prove  it. 
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On  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  section,  see  especially 
pasables-L 

0*8  Disoourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables,  4  vols.,  175  7. 
rat's  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  1777. 

0  on  the  Parables.     Clark,  1840. 

kch'b  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  1847. 

the  Types,  besides  M*Ewen  and  Wilson  (of  Irvine) — 

Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  St.  Matthew,  by 
ftte  Elizabeth. 

ish's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  where 
laintained  l^t  nothing  is  a  type  unless  formally  recognised  as 
n  the  New  Testament:  Faibbairn  (Typology  of  Scripture, 
»jee),  maintaining  that  the  whole  of  the  previous  economy  is 
)d  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  typical.    This  principle  he 

1  to  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  institutions  and  history. 
rABDS,  on  the  Types  of  the  Messiah. 

Allegorical  Interpretation,  see — 

UUSEN  on  Biblical  Interpretation,  as  taught  by  the  inspired 
t:  or,  on  the  deep  spiritual  sense  of  Scriptiu'e.  Neufoh., 
md 

N8CHER  on  the  Types,  and  the  Typical  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
Am.  Bibl.  Bep.,  January,  1841. 

Sea  8.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy, 

oertidn  sense,  history  has  been  Justly  called  the  interpreter  of  prophecy; 
e  Israelite,  prophecy  was  more  the  hiterpreter  of  history,  for  it  gave  him 
4e  notioe  of  approaching  events,  and  it  supplied  him  with  the  reasons  of 
ovldence  in  bringing  those  events  to  pass."— Davison  :  Lectv/ru  m%  Pro- 

All  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  interpretation  to  which 
liffl-  we  have  referred  are  to  be  found  in  prophecy.  Its 
^   language  is  largely  figurative,  and  often  allegoricaL 

Allusions  to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
are  frequent.  The  events  recorded  are  for  the  most 
iture,  and  but  dimly  revealed.  On  all  grounds,  there- 
le  utmost  attention  is  required  rightly  to  understand 
aning  of  the  inspired  predictions, 
ihe  prophets  are  called  seers,  the  prophecies  of  the 
a     Old  Testament  are  commonly  caUed  visions,  Numb. 

24. 17  :  2  Chron.  9.  29  :  Ezek.  37  :  Hab.  2.  i.    Some 
»m  were    recorded  in    writing,  for  the   information 
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of  the  church  throughout  all  time ;  others  were  communi- 
cated orally  by  the  prophets  to  their  contemporaries:  tbtf 
whole  in  language  taken  largely  from  the  customs  and  ww- 
Hence  pecu-    ship  prevalent  among  ihem.   Hence  have  origiDsted 
iD^t^uons  of  several  peculiarities  of  the  prophetic  ScriptmeB. 
time.  ^^^  j^  to  time : — 

1.  The  prophets  ofben  speak  of  things  that  belixig  to  tie 
remote  future  as  if  present  to  their  view. 

Thus  in  Isa.  9.  6  it  is  said,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  nil 
son  is  given;"  so  in  Isa.  42.  i. 

2.  They  speak  of  things  future  as  past. 

In  Isa.  5  3,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  transactiooBof  tke 
life  of  the  ''servant"  of  Qod  are  represented  as  finished:  ihi 
prophet  seeming  to  stand  between  the  death  of  our  Lord  andlni 
coming  glory. 

3.  When  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  was  not  »• 
vealed,  the  prophets  describe  them  as  continuous.  They  aaf 
the  future  rather  in  space  than  in  time ;  the  whole,  therefiat^ 
appears  foreshortened,  and  perspective  rather  than  actail 
distance,  is  regarded.  They  seem  often  to  speak  of  fotoie 
things  as  a  common  observer  would  describe  the  staiSi 
grouping  them  as  they  appear,  and  not  according  to  their 
true  positions. 

In  Jer.  50.  41,  for  example,  the  first  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Babylon  are  connected,  without  any  notice  <3i  tbe 
interval  between  them;  in  fact,  nearly  a  thousand  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  shock  of  the  empire  in  the  attack  of  the  Fenuitf 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city. 

In  Isa.  chaps.  10,  11,  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  yok* 
of  the  Assyrians  is  connected  with  the  deliverance  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  Messiah. 

In  the  same  way,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiihr 
all  connected  these  two  events,  without  intimating,  however,  thit 
the  Messiah  was  to  take  part  in  both. 

Zechariah,  again,  who  lived  ufter  the  exile,  connects  the  spixitatl 
salvation  of  the  church  in  the  distant  future  with  the  tempocil 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Maccabees. 

In  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  humiliation  and  gloiy  of 
the  Messiah,  there  is  seldom  any  notice  taken  of  the  time  which  u 
to  elapse  before  his  kingdom  is  established.    Both  are  often  con* 
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ed  in  the  same  veraeB,  as  in  Zech.  9.  9,  10.  Joel  oonneots  Li 
same  ivsy  the  efifosion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
joneral  effiision  in  later  times,  chap.  2,  38,  etc. 
tomjetdmes,  indeed,  the  pdredse  time  wta  revealed  to  the  prophet, 
L  is  leoordedy  as  in  the  case  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  his 
iterity  in  Egypt,  Qen.  15.  13;  the  sixty-fiye  years  in  which 
lal  was  to  be  broken,  Isa.  7.  8;  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
r.  29.  10;  but  more  commonly  the  prophets  were  ignorant  of  it» 
the  apostle  Peter  tells  us,  and  as  Zechariah  has  acknowledged. 
Pet.  1. 10-12 :  Zech.  14.  7. 

Yery  often  the  events,  instead  of  being  represented  as  continuous, 
e  blended  together.  The  latter  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  some  of  the 
xij^Mcies  of  our  Lord,  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
id  the  final  judgment,  illustrate  this  remark.  Matt.  34.  38,  39. 

43().  As  to  langtuige ; — ^A»  the  fiiture  was  thus  represented 
enoepeoa-  ^  vislons,  and  under  a  typical  dispensation,  it  can 
HttHof  excite  no  surprise  that  the  whole  is  often  described 
"'""^^'  in  figurative,  and  allegorical  or  symbolical  terms, 
f  prophecy  had  everywhere  consisted  of  literal  description,  it 
Vfokl  have  defeated  its  object,  and  either  have  pi*evented  the 
dfilmenty  or  have  taken  from  the  fulfilled  prophecy  all  evi- 
nce of  a  Divine  original.  Besides,  as  everything  earthly 
o^es  images  for  describing  things  spiritual,  so  does  the 
^  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Language  borrowed  from 
Btore  and  the  law  is  therefore  as  appropriate  as  it  is  neces- 
uy.  The  unity  and  vastness  of  God^s  plans  are  illustrated 
yitalL 

Under  the  gospel,  for  example,  Messiah  is  to  be  king,  and  hence 
tt  prophets  represent  him  as  possessed  of  all  the  characteristics  of 
16  most  distinguished  princes  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  more 
xn  once  apply  to  him  the  title  of  David,  who  was,  in  many 
■peots,  the  ideal  of  kingly  authority,  Hos.  3.  5 :  Jer.  30.  9:  Acts 
(•34.  They  describe  his  character  as  prophet  or  priest  in  the 
i&e  strain,  multiplying  images  in  each  case  adapted  to  give  the 
oit  exalted  ideas  of  his  office,  Psa.  no:  Zech.  6:  Heb.  7.  In  the 
oie  way,  they  speak  of  his  kingdom,  either  of  grace  or  glory,  as 

•  hi^eet  perfection  of  the  Jewish  economy.  It  is  called  Jem- 
lem,  or  Ziion,  Isa.  63.  i,  6,  7:  60.  15-20:  Qal.  4.  36-28:  Heb.  13. 

•  See,  also,  Isa.  60.  6,  7:  66.  33.*    To  Joel,  the  outpouring  of 

'  See  "Biokersteth  on  the  Prophecies,"  p.  50. 
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the  Spirit  appears  as  a  general  extension  of  the  three  foims 
Divine  revelation  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  idea 
all  nations  should  worship  the  true  God,  Zechariah  expresses  by 
declaration  that  they  will  join  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (14. 16). 
The  perfect  love  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Qod  appear  to  HcMi 
and  others  as  the  removal  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the  abandon-, 
ment  by  the  church  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Zech.  14.  16:  laa.  19^^ 
19-21:   Zech.  chaps.  3.  14.  13:  Mic.  5.    The  glory  of  the  Jfioi-. 
siah's  days  is  represented  by  the  prosperous  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  Zech.  3.  10:  i  Kings  4.  35.    The  prevalence  of*peaoe^  hf 
the  union  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Hos.  i.  ii:  Isa.  11.  13.    In  tlie 
'same  way,  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  not  (o^ 
called  by  the  name  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  ancient  iheocxaey, 
viz.,  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles,  but  they  often  bear  the  namsof 
some  one  people  who,  at  the  time,  were  peculiarly  iniTnifia.1  or  po¥* 
erful.    In  Isa.  25,  they  are  called  by*the  name  of  Moab;  in  la.  63 
and  Amos  9.  12,  by  the  name  of  Edom;  and  in  Ezek.  38,  by  tb« 
name  of  Magog.     There  are,  of  course,   specific  prophecies  oqb* 
coming  most  of  these  nations  and  cities,  but  their  names  are  aba 
used   generically,   or  figuratively,   in  these  and  other  passagn. 
Hence  we  have  foretold  the  restoration,  in  the  latter  days,  of  Moab 
and  Elam,  Jer.  48.  47:  49.  39.    Hence,  also,  the  ''blessing  to  ihs 
earth"  is  to  proceed  in  "that  day"  &om  Israel,  Assyria^  and 
Egypt,  Isa.  19.  18-25. 

437.  Nor  need  this  peculiarity  of  prophetic  language  excite 
surprise.  It  is  found  pervading  the  whole  ancient 
liarity  of  dispensation.  That  dispensation  began  with  the 
Sagaage'  promise  to  Abraham.  His  descendants  were  to 
conjmon  in  be  as  the  stars,  and  in  him  and  his  seed  all  nations 
^  "^'  were  to  be  blessed.  The  first  part  of  this  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  in  his  literal  seed,  as  Moses  impliee, 
Exod.  32.  13:  Deut.  i.  10,  11.  Paul  also  applies  it  to  his' 
spiritual  seed,  even  to  all  who  believe,  Rom.  4. 16 :  GaL3.8,9. 
The  blessing  upon  all  nations,  the  second  part  of  the  promise, 
is  also  upon  all  as  believers,  and  is  received  through  Chiifit> 
who  is  the  seed  according  to  the  flesh,  Gal.  3.  16, 19, 29. 

The  next  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  in  connection  with  that 
deliverance  the  most  remarkable  expressions  are  used  to 
indicate  the  favour  which  God  bore  them.  AU  of  these  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  in  the  New  Testament  applied  to  the 
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mrcb.  God  is  said  to  have  ekosen  them  (Deut.  lo.  15 : 
lek.  ao,  5 :  Eph.  i  4).  He  delivered  and  saved  them  (Exod. 
.  8 :  14.  ^ :  GaL  i.  4 :  i  Thess.  i.  10 :  2  Tim.  i.  9) ;  He 
rwUd  and  coHUd  them  (Isa.  43.  i :  44.  a  :  i  Cor.  i.  9 :  CoL 
(.  xo).  Both  are  «m«,  hdpUsSy  and  dear  (Ezek.  16.  ^-6:  Isa. 
M-  a:  Deut.  3a.  6:  Gal.  3.  a6:  i  Pet.  i.  3);  both  are 
brethren  (Dent.  i.  16 :  CoL  i.  a) ;  a  Aoiim;,  a  family  (Numb. 
13. 7 :  Heb.  3.  6)  ;  a  na^um  (Deut.  4.  34 :  i  Pet.  2,  9) ;  both 
f^BffUhcUizenSy  with  aZien«  around  them  (Exod.  ao.  10 :  Eph. 
a.  19);  and  both  Jteirs  of  their  appropriate  inheritance 
(Rmnb.  a6.  53 :  Heb.  9.  15).  Compare  in  the  same  way  the 
•ppilioBtion  of  the  following  words  under  the  two  dispensa- 
tioDB.  "Servants;"  "husband"  and  "wife,"  "mother "and 
'duldren ;"  "adultery ;"  " sanctuary  "  or  " temple ;"  "  priests ;" 
"Mints"  or  "holy;"  "near"  or  "nigh,"  and  "afar  off;" 
'eoDgregation *'  or  "church;"  "vine,"  "vineyard;"  "sh'ep- 
k»d,"  "flock;"  "inheritance"  or  "heritage;"  or  the  privi- 
IsgBB  and  duties  which  these  terms  imply,  and  it  will  be 
iMod  that  nearly  all  the  characteristic  names  of  Israel  are 
ajllied  to  the  body  of  believers.  In  the  first  case,  the 
jiksBings  and  relations,  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned, 
tte  earthly  and  temporal ;  in  the  second,  spiritual  and 
ttimal:  itidividnal  spiritual  blessings  being  enjoyed  in  both. 

%e  apostles  reason  throughout  their  writings  on  the  same 
Itinciple.  We  who  believe,  and  are  united  to  Christ,  are 
^Uldren  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  his  promise  (Gal.  3.  29 : 
W.  4.  II,  16);  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  6.  16),  as  distin- 
fiished  from  the  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  (i  Cor.  10. 18) ; 
be  true  circumcision  (Phil.  3.  3),  who  therefore  appropriate 
^laeni  promises  (Gen.  22.  16,  17,  applied  to  all  believers : 
«b.  6.  13,  20 :  Deut.  31.  6 :  Josh.  i.  5,  quoted  Heb.  13.  4, 5 : 
OB.  I.  10:  a.  a3,  quoted  Rom.  9.  24-36). 
438.  After  the  exode  comes  the  institution  of  the  ritual 
^jncai  law,  its  sacrifices,  priesthood,  mercy-seat,  taber- 
*'  nacle  and  temple,  and  worship.    All  these,  it  need 

M!dly  be  remarked,  are  represented  in  the  prophets  as  being 
stored  in  the  latter  days,  and  in  the  Gospels  each  expression 
applied  to  our  Lord  or  to  his  church.  He  is  priest,  and 
^GpLtiatory  (iXatrriipioy),  tabernacle  {{ncrjvii,  John  i.  14),  and 
mple  (yaoQ,  John  2.  19) ;  as  also,  since  his  ascension,  is  his 
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ohurch  (i  Cor.  3.  16).    Her  members  offer  spiritual  ofEBsriogL 
They  form  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation. 

439.  The  next  prophetic  era  begins  with  Samuel    Eii 
Esubiish-      ^^^^^  office  was  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  d 
mentofthe    kingly  authority.    He  was  commissioned,  mon* 
''*'*®**™*       over,  to  give  to  David  an  assurance  that  his  seel 
should  sit  upon  his  throne  for  ever,  t.  e.,  literally  till  the  end 
of  the  kingdom,  or,  spiritually,  in  the  person  of  his  graltf 
Son,  till  all  things  should  be  put  under  his  fyet.    Of  this  s- 
larged  meaning  Samuel  says  nothing,  nor  does  Nathan;  bal 
David,  himself  a  prophet,  clearly  understands  it^  applies  it  is 
part  to  himself  (2  Kings  2.  4),  but  passes  on  the  fulneaiof 
the  promise  to  his  Lord,  Psa.  a :  73  :  no.    AU  these  Psilm 
are  applied,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  kingdom  vbiflh 
Christ  commenced  when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Heb.  i.  5),« 
rose  from  the  dead  (Eom.  i.  4). 

440.  This  prophetic  era  is  closed  with  the  predictions  of 
Later  pre-  Amos,  Hpsea^  Isaiah,  and  the  later  prophets.  Tbi 
dictions.  great  theme  of  their  predictions  is  the  restoratioo 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  re-establishment  of  that  dispensatioD 
which  seemed  hastening,  without  hope  of  remedy,  to  decajr; 
and  under  a  twofold  form  this  theme  is  presented.  Hm 
prophets  who  preceded  the  captivity,  and  those  who  lived  i& 
it,  foretell  a  restoration,  and  borrow  from  it  phrases  to  do- 
scribe  the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  foretell  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple,  and  under  tbafc 
figure  speak  of  the  church.  After  the  temple  was  finisbe^ 
Jewish  worship  was  selfish  and  insincere.  Mft.lA/»Tii  therefoff 
foretells  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  secure  from  all  a  spiritual  ofiering. 

In  a  word,  not  only  the  prophets,  but  all  the  inspired 
writers  describe  the  church  in  terms  borrowed  from  soo- 
cessive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  economy* 
Whether  because  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  expressed  i& 
Qaestionof  terms  founded  on  that  economy,  therefore  whA 
tt^'S^oe  applied  to  the  church  it  has  no  further  or  mort 
arising  literal  fulfilment,  is   another  question.     In  tlio 

meantime,  mark  the  fact  from  which  that  question  ariseSi 
That  fact  is  itself  of  great  importance  in  explaining  both  tha    '1 
gospel  and  the  law. 
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441.  From  the  typical  character  of  ancient  diflpensations 
^^^  arises  another  peculiarity  of  prophecy.    It  not 

tkfDoC^o-  only  speaks  their  language,  but  it  has  often  a 
jjf^^^  double  application.  It  applies  to  one  object  by 
itiMiuti-  anticipation  and  partially,  and  to  another  com- 
pletely ;  the  earlier  object  being  the  representative 
if  the  later.  In  the  promises  to  Abraham  (Gen.  15,  etc.),  in 
tibe  prediction  of  Jacob  concerning  Judah  (Qen.  49),  of 
Biliam  (Numb.  34.  17),  of  Nathan  (3  Sam.  7.  12-17),  and  of 
David  in  some  of  tiie  EboIiqs,  iu  many  parts  of  Isaiah 
nd  other  prophets,  there  is  tJiis  double  reference.  As  the 
history  of  the  Jews  foreshadows  the  history  of  the  church,  so 
doM  proi^ecy  the  experience  of  both.  Not  all  parts  of  pro- 
jheoy  are  thus  applicable,  nor,  judging  from  examples  given 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  any  parts  thus  applicable  to  be 
i^iplied  indiscriminately.  In  fact,  the  double  application  is 
Xtttiicted  to  similar  events  under  two  different  and  remote 
•oonomies,  and  is  never  extended  to  two  different  events 
Qnder  the  same  economy.  Prophecies  on  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  (Jer.  31 :  Isa.  52),  on  the  setting  up  of  the 
tabeniade  of  David  (Amos  9),  and  on  his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  7), 
hid  aD,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  immediate  fulfilment,  and  are 
yot  appUed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  gospel  dispensation. 
To  that  dispensation  in  itself  or  in  its  results,  this  double 
Implication  must  be  confined. 

442.  It  follows  from  this  double  sense  that,  as  in  the  first 
Bowftiifliied  fulfilment  there  is  a  limit  to  the  blessing  foretold, 
ktMheue.  g^^  ^  ^y^q  second,  there  is  a  fulness  of  meaning 
i^ch  it  seems  impossible  to  exhaust.  To  David,  for  ex- 
imple^  the  promise  was  partly  conditional,  partly  absolute, 
is  conditional,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  Christ,  and  as  abso- 
lute^ it  cannot  be  applied  in  its  fullest  literal  meaning  to 
Di?id.  •*  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever. 
If  he  commit  iniquity  I  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod  of 
DMn  .  .  .  but  my  mercy  shall  not  deport  away  from  him  as  I 
took  it  from  Saul,"  2  Sam.  7.  13-15.  The  condition  both 
)md  and  God  repeat  (i  Kings  2.  4 :  9.  4),  and  the  promise 
hat  David's  seed  should  occupy  the  throne  for  ever,  had  of 
oarse,  in  a  hteral  sense,  but  a  limited  fulfilment.  For  ever 
lay  mean  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  or  till  the  end  of  the 
o^ty ;  the  phrase  implying  perpetuity  of  duration  through- 
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out  the  period — a  Bystem  of  things  to  which  reference  ii 
understood  to  be  made.    In  &ot,  David's  family  occupied  the 
throne  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  holding  it  through  twenty 
descendants  for  upwards  of  400  years ;  while,  in  the  fariaf 
duration  of  Israel  (254  years),  there  were  nineteen  kings^  of 
nine  different  feunilies.    There  was,  therefore,  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  but  clearly  a  fulfilment  less  glorioo 
than  when  applied  to  the  Messis^.    In  truth,  prophecy  bor- 
rowed from  previous  types  is  as  unequal  to  describe  his  kiog- 
dom  as  is  narrative,  founded  on  ritual  institutions,  to  describe 
his  office.    We  call  him  prophet  and  priest;   our  sacrifios 
and  intercessor ;  but  no  one  of  the  institutions  whence  these 
names  are  taken,  nor  all  combined,  can  speak  his  gUny  or  teO 
his  worth. 

443.  We  must  add  that,  while  there  is  in  reference  to 
Repeated  fui-  ^79^  ^^^  antitypes  a  double  application  of  pro- 
fiimentsof  phecy,  there  are  prophecies  which  are  of  tfao 
prop  68.  jjj^^^pQ  Qf  general  moral  principles,  and  whidi  aie 
therefore  repeatedly  fulfilled.  The  proud  shall  be  broo^  i 
low  (Isa.  2,  11),  They  that  forsake  God  shall  be  ood-  'I 
sumed  (i.  31),  The  bread  of  the  upright  shall  be  gim 
him,  and  his  water  shall  be  sure  (33.  15,  16),  are  instuiceB. 
Each  prediction  was  spoken  on  a  partictdar  occasion,  vd 
each  is  applicable  as  a  general  truth  to  all  time.  Insudi 
moral  predictions  the  prophetic  writings  abound ;  and  in 
reference  to  them  the  remark  of  Leighton  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, that  the  **  sweet  stream  of  prophecy  did,  as  the  rivers 
make  its  own  banks  fertile  and  pleasant,  as  it  ran  by  and 
flowed  still  forward  to  after  ages." 

444.  Such  being  the  structure  of  prophecy,  the  rnke  d 

interpretation  of  most  importance  are  dearfy  sodi 
as  refer  to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
authors— the  use  and  meaning  of  figurative  language  geneiaO^ 
— ^parallel  predictions  and  partial  fulfilment,  and  esp&M 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  application  made  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  of  ancient  predictions. 

I.  Let  the  student  of  prophecy  ascertain  the  exact  position 

of  the  prophet  in  relation  both  (i),  to  his  age,  anH 

position  of     (a),  to  his  predictions,    (i.)  Each  prophet  was  a 

each  prophet,  messenger  to  his  own  times.    From  the  cipcom- 

stances  of  his  country  he  borrowed  his  imagery,  and  to  tho 
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oral  and  physical  condition  of  his  country  as  existing  or  as 
reseen,  he  adapted  his  message.  If  he  foretells  impending 
nl,  the  more  distant  fiiture  is  the  opposite  of  the  evil  he 
)iete]ls.  If  he  describes  immediate  good,  the  future  is  the 
Ainpletion  of  the  good  he  describes.  And  even  when  that 
iitoie  is  more  distant,  it  is  ever  linked  with  the  present  by 
phnees  level  to  the  capacity,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
ige.  (3.)  Ascertain  also  his  standing  point  in  relation  to  his 
own  predictions.  Let  the  student  also  take  his  place  if 
possible  by  the  prophet's  side,  and  look  with  him  on  the  past 
lod  on  the  future.  If  his  country  lies  desolate  around  him, 
nilize  and  learn  to  describe  its  condition.  If  he  seem  in 
lision  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  gospel,  stand  near  him  at  the 
lirUi,  or  death,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

To  undeEstand  Isaiah,  for  example,  read  repeatedly  2  Kings 
H*2i:  2  Chron.  16-33.  Mark  also  the  connection,  and  if  possible, 
fteeentre  of  each  prediction  (see  p.  386).  When  and  ^here  the  last 
ibclttpterB  of  Zecbariah  were  written  is  a  question  essential  to  a 
ii|^  understanding  of  that  part  of  his  prophecies.  If  written  by 
loBi  (and  not  as  some  suppose^  by  Jeremiah),  these  chapters  must 
nbrio  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
ttd  lobsequent  events  (14.  3).  If  again,  they  were  written  after 
4e  return  of  Ezra,  with  the  last  band  of  the  captivity,  the  pre- 
lictioiig  of  chapter  10,  have  not  yet  received  even  a  partial  fulfil- 
iMnt    See  Introductions  to  the  prophetic  books. 

a.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  language  of  prophecy — its 
ftifytiie  figures  and  symbols.  In  these  prophecy  is  more 
J^l*^^  rich  than  conmion  history.  Its  poetic  style  and 
^tee.  other  reasons  make  its  usage  in  this  respect  both 
itaasary  and  appropriate.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  is 
ptetiy  nearly  fixed :  and  though  perhaps  not  clear  to  those 
^  first  used  them,  to  us  with  the  completed  Bible  in  our 
lands  they  ought  to  be  fiBuniliar. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages : — 

Descriptions  of  afflictions  and  distress,  Psa.  43.  7:  Isa.  13*  13: 
9.6:  34*  4:  Jer.  4.  33-36:  £zek.  33.  7,  8:  38.  3o:  Joel  3.  10,  30, 
x:  Amos  8.  8,  9. 

Interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  and  grace  in  delivery  firom 
angers,  Psa.  18.  7-17:  Nah.  1.4,  5:  Hab.  3.  5-11:  Zech.  14.  4. 

The  joy  of  deliverance,  Isa.  33.  17:  35.  1-7:  55.  la,  13:  60.  13: 
$.  35:  Joel  4.  18. 
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See  also  the  claaaificatioii  of  Scripture  ByznbolB,   at  the 
of  this  Section. 

Further  light  may  often  be  obtained  in  determining  ^dieUMT j 
words  be  used  figuratively  or  not : 
(a.)  From  the  words  themselves. 

To  this  rule  belong  numerous  illustrations  founded  on  the  typMlj 
character  of  the  Jewish  people.    The  kingdom  of  David  is  fbietoU'] 
after  he  hod  appeared,  and  the  earlier  occurrences  of  Jewish  histaiyi 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  to  be  repeated,  Isa.  ii.  15,  16:  so  il 
Zech.  10. 11:  Hos.  3.  14,  15:  Isa.  4.  5. 

(&.)  Sometimes  from  the  context : 

To  interpret  Isa.  66.  20  literally,  requires  that  verses  21,  3 j  < 
should  also  be  interpreted  literally;  involving  the  re-establishmaft 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  worship.  This  last  view  seems  inooof 
sistent  with  the  reasoning  of  Heb.  10.  In  the  last  eight  chapten  of 
Ezekiel,  the  literal  interpretation  seems  at  first,  to  have  mudi  inib 
favour,  and  yet  many  passages  cannot  be  explained  literally.  Bl 
chapter  47.  1-12,  for  example,  a  stream  of  water  of  un&thomaUt 
depth  is  said  to  flow  out  from  the  temple,  restoring  the  witoi  d 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  spreading  life  wherever  it  comes.  The  apbMM 
of  this  passage  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  gospel  through  thft 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  is  obvious:  so  in  Zech.  14.  8.  In  aaycifl^ 
the  whole  must  be  consistently  explained. 

(c.)  Sometimes  we  need  to  refer  to  parallel  passages : 

In  Isa.  II,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  a  kingdom  of 
peace;  and  in  chap.  9,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wars  and  victortti 
of  his  reign.  A  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  or  to  other  pi>^ 
of  the  same  prophet,  shows  that  chapter  9,  is  figuratively  expressei 
The  war  and  peace  are  real,  but  not  literal. 

3.  It  is  a  golden  rule,  that  as  prophecy  is  not  "  self-mt*^ 
Compare  pre-  pretative  *'  (of  private  interpretation,  2  Pet  i.  ^ 
K-Sf^-^  21),  each  of  the  predictions  of  Scripture  mustb* 
liinients.  compared  with  others,  on  the  same  topic,  and  wiiw 
history,  both  profane  and  inspired.  Parallel  predictions  wil 
often  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and  recorded  fulfilments 
will  explain  predictions  or  parts  of  predictions  still  unfiilfiM. 
History  and  the  New  Testament  will  thus  often  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  individual  passages,  and  these  will  illmninate  and 
explain  their  respective  connections. 
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Compare  in  this  way  the  parallel  predictions  on  Babylon,  Tyre, 
gypt,  Ammon,  Nineveh,  Edom,  and  Moab  (See  Epitome  of  the 
rophetsy  F&rt  ii.),  and  on  the  man  of  sin,  2  Thess.  2 :  i  John  3. 
):  Dazu  7:  Bev.  13. 

A  few  instances  of  recorded  fulfilments  taken  from  profane 
liatoiy  may  be  seen  in  the  Section  on  Evidences. 

Fulfilments  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  seen 
n  the  chi^ter  on  Scripture  Difficulties. 

4.  Mark  the  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation  sanc- 
■ufcthe  tioned  by  the  New  Testament.  It  gives  from  Qod 
{Jj°jj^®'  the  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  while  fixing  the  sense 
tintauo-  of  particular  passages,  it  suggests  principles  of 
Sew  T^i^  interpretation  applicable  to  all  (See  Chap.  VI.  Sec.  i). 
*■*•  Instead  of  pointing  out  these  principles  at  length, 

ve  may  notice  and  illustrate  one  which  is  suggested  in  ahuost 
f?ay  chapter  of  the  later  Revelation. 

-  fh»  great  end  and  theme  of  prophecy  is  Christ;  either  in  his 
Ikimitend  Person  and  office,  or  in  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
hcSrist.  dom.  Under  this  twofold  division  most  of  the  Old 
Ttttament  prediotious  may  be  ranged:  some  of  them  are  already 
fcllilled,  others  are  in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  others,  again,  are  to 
befdlfilled  at  some  future  day. 

In  paradise,  prophecy  gave  the  first  promise  of  a  Redeemer.    In 

Abnham,  it  connected  the  covenants  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  gospel. 

I&the  law,  it  spoke  of  the  second  prophet,  and  foreshadowed  in  types 

^  doctrines  of  Christianity.    To  David,  it  revealed  the  kingdom  of 

^  greater  Son.    In  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  it  pre-signified 

tliB  changes  of  the  Judaic  economy;  gave  the  history  of  the  chief 

Mgui  kingdoms,  and  completed  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah. 

After  the  captivity,  it  gave  clearer  information  still  of  the  advent  of 

^  gospel.    In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  it  spoke  in  parables  and 

^nat  predictions;  and  at  last,  in  dark  symbolical  language,  foretold 

Qm  history  and  final  glory  of  his  reign.     **  The  testimony  of  Jesus  " 

b indeed  **  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  John  5.39:  Acts  3.  18:  10.  43 : 

fimn.  I.  3:  3.  31,  32:  Rev.  19.  10. 

This  &ct  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  proves  the 
general  scope  of  ancient  predictions,  and  limits  them.  It 
etches  us  to  seek  Christ  everywhere,  under  both  Dispensa- 
tons,  and  it  makes  plain  the  general  meaning  of  these  pre- 
ictions  themselves. 

445.  While  most  inquirers  concur  on  the  whole  in  these 
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rules,  the  applicatiou  of  them  has  led  to  yerr 

Xwo  syvtcnis  *  x  *  v 

ofinterpre-    different  results,  owing  chiefly  to  the  importanoa 
tation.  which  Is  attached  by  various  classes  to  particokr 

rules. 

In  much  that  is  essential  these  results  agree, — 
Points  of  I-  "^6  Uteral  fulfilment  of  predictions  niudi 

agreement  refer  to  our  Lord's  first  coming  is  admitted  by  il 
Passages  which  might  seem  sufficiently  fulfilled  in  a  genenl 
sense  by  the  events  of  his  life,  were  nevertheless  ful£i]l64  to 
the  letter.  His  riding  upon  an  ass,  the  division  of  his  ni- 
ment,  the  appointment  of  his  death  with  the  wicked,  and  of 
his  grave  with  the  rich  are  examples,  Zech.  9.  9  :  Baa.  22. 18: 
Isa.53.  9. 

2.  The  Uteral  fulfilment  of  many  predictions  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  nations,  is  admitted  \ff 
most ;  and  both  facts  are  used  by  one  class  of  inquirers  is 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture ;  by  the  other  dass  thej 
are  likewise  used  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and* 
also  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  wMdi 
we  ought  to  apply  to  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled. 

3.  As  to  the  scheme  of  prophecy  generally,  most  admit  tint  j 
it  has  two  centres,  round  which  all  events  revolve:  thflM  | 
centres  marking  the  eminences  from  which  the  histoiyof  tho  I 
world  and  of  the  church  may  be  best  surveyed.  The  one  v  I 
the  first  advent  of  our  Lord,  to  suffer,  the  other  is  his  second  ) 
advent  to  reign,  the  latter  to  be  followed  after  an  interval,  I7 
the  judgment. 

4.  The  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  general  pi^ 
valence  of  truth,  in  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  predictions  d 
both  Testaments— ending,  after  various  struggles,  in  the  fiml 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  are  also  generally 
admitted.  To  this  view  many  from  both  classes  add  Hi^ 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 

Li  describing  these  events,  there  is  also  extensive  agreO' 
ment.  Predictions  of  spiritual  blessing  to  be  enjoyed  under 
the  gospel,  are  appUed  by  both  parties  without  scnipl^ 
to  the  Christian  church  ;  and  the  reign  of  righteousness,  itia 
held  on  both  sides,  will  be  visible  as  well  as  spiritual,  affedang  , 
social  relations,  and  modifying  by  its  influence  all  human 
society.  So  far,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  most 
students  of  prophecy. 
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446.  The  above  is  (in  brief)  aU  which  the  one  class  of 
iuti  of  inquirers  find  there.  Giving  great  weight  to  the 
'^■*™*-  feustS)  that  the  Jews  were  types,  that  the  distinction 
tetween  Jew  and  Gentile  is  formally  aboUshed,  and  that  our 
lispensation  is  spiritual ;  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  deecrip^ 
aoDS  in  prophecy,  if  taken  hteraUy,  would  lead  to  a  belief  in 
the  restoration  of  Judaism,  and  ia  the  introduction  of  a 
Bystem  adapted  to  the  in&ncy  rather  than  the  maturity  of 
the  church ;  finding  that  these  descriptions,  so  far  as  the 
n^stablishment  of  the  Jews  is  concerned,  are  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  many  prophecies  which  seem 
to  H)ply  to  them  as  a  nation,  are  referred  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  church,  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Acts 
2. 17-ai :  Kom.  II.  36 ;  they  conclude  that  a  spiritual  inter- 
pntetion  of  the  whole  series  is  most  consistent  with  the 
teoor  of  Scripture. 

The  other  class  go  further.    Much  of  this  reasoning  they 
•dmitto  be  true ;  deeming  it^  however,  not  all  the  truth.  Find- 
ing that  predictions  even  of  spiritual  blessing  have  had  for 
the  most  part  a  Hteral  accomplishment,  that  the  Jews  are 
ipoken  of  in  both  dispensations  as  still  beloved  for  their 
iither^B  sake,  that  many  prophecies  (those  for   example^ 
^fhich  speak  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  terms,  either  inapplicable 
to  the  first  return,  or  written  after  it,  Isa.  11.  12  :  Hos.  3.  15 : 
2ech.  14),  remain  unfulfilled,  that  the  language  of  these  pro- 
phecies, though  often  applicable  in  a  general  subordinate  sense 
to  the  Christian  church,  cannot  be  confined  to  it  without 
<bbg  violence  to  the  commonest  rules  of  speech,  that  in  the 
%w  Testament,  prophecies  having  undoubtedly  an  early  fiil- 
^ent  in  Jewish  history,  or  in  the  Christian  church  (as  Isa^ 
'3.  9,  10 :   35.  8 :  Hag.  2.  6),  seem  referred   to   as   having 
'olfihnents  still  future  (Matt.  24 :  i  Cor.  15. 54 :  Heb.  12.  26)^ 
^y  maintain,  that  besides  a  first  accomplishment  of  many 
Predictions  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  spiritual  ac- 
^H^phshment  of  others  under  the  gospel,  many  remain  to  be 
Mscomplished  in  a  Hteral  and  more  extended  sense.    They 
k)ld,  therefore,  throughout,  the  principle  of  hteral  interpret 
^on,  whether  predictions  refer  to  the^rostoration  of  the  Jews, 
0  the  second,  t.  e.,  as  most  think  it,  the  pre-millenial  advent 
f  Christ,  or  the  establishment  of  his  reign. 
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447.  A  complete  view  of  these  two  systems  af  inteipreti- 
two        *^^^  ^*y  ^  obtained  from  the  following  TtUrn, 
qrstema         One  is  taken  from  PowePs  **  Concordance  "  (i<^73)f 
uiiutrated.     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  Bickersteth's  «  Guide  to  tfai 

Prophecies." 

i.  The  Jews  shall  be  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and 
(a).  Ini«U-  brought  to  their  own  land,  Isa.  11.  ii:  27,  12,  13:  4}. 
tioutotbe  5,  6:  49.  11,  12 :  60.  4.  Compare  Jer.  3.  18:  16.14 
"'®^**  15:  23.  3:  30.  10:  31.  7-10:  32.  37:  so  Hos.  II.  10^  11: 


Zeph.  3.  10:  Zech.  8.  7,  8:  10.  8-10. 

ii.  They  shall  be  carried  by  the  Gentiles  to  their  place,  who  dull 
join  themselves  with  the  Jews,  and  become  the  Lord's  people,  Isi. 
49.  22:  14.  2:  60.  9:  66.  18,  20:  2.  2-4.  Compare  Jer.  3. 17:  li. 
19:  Ezek.  47.  22,  23:  Mic.5.  3:  Zech.  2.  ii:  8.  20-23. 

iii.  Great  miracles  shall  be  wrought  when  Israel  is  restored. 

1.  Drying  up  the  Euphrates,  Isa.  11.  15,  16:  Zoch.  10. 11:  Bsr. 
16.  12:  Hos.  II.  15:  Mic.  7.  15. 

2.  Giving  rivers  in  desert  places,  Isa.  41. 17-19:  48.  20,  21:  43« 

19,  20. 

3.  Sending  prophets,  Isa.  66.  18-21:  Hos.  12.  9,  10. 

4.  The  Lord  Christ  himself  as  their  head,  Isa.  35.  4:  52. 12:  S^ 
8:  Hos.  I.  10,  11:  Mic.  2.  12,  13. 

iv.  The  Jews  restored  from  a  state,  with  judges  and  oouDsellcni 
the  Lord  Christ  their  King,  who  will  then  be  acknowledged  as  IdnS 
over  the  other  nations,  Isa.  i.  26:  60.  17.  Compare  Jer.  23. 4*  3^* 
8,  9,  21:  Hos.  3.  5:  Ezek.  34.  23,  24:  37.  24,  25:  Isa.  54.5:  Obai 
21:  Zech.  14.  5,  9:  Psa.  22.  27,  28. 

V.  They  shall  have  victory  over  all  enemies,  and  all  kingdoffl* 
and  nations  shall  submit  themselves  unto  them,  Isa.  11.  i3i  '^' 
14.  I,  2:  41.  14-16:  49.  23:  60.  12:  25.  10-12:  Joel  3,  7,  8,  i9>  ^* 
Obad.  17. 18:  Mic.  4.  6-13:  5.  5-7:  7.  16,  17:  Zech.  2.  13:  9.  i3'^^' 
10.  5,  6:  12.  6:  Numb.  24.  17:  Isa.  60.  10-16:  66,  19,  20. 

6.  The  Jews  restored  will  live  peaceably,  without  division  or  000- 
tentiona,  Isa.  11.  13,  14:  14.  i,  2:  Jer.  3.  18:  50.  4:  Ezek.  37' ^'" 
22:  Hos.  I.  II. 

Be  very  numerous,  Isa.  27.  6:  44.  3,  4:  49.  18-21:  54.  1-3:  6l.9* 
Jer.  23.  3:  30. 18-20:  31.  27:  Ezek.  36.  37,  38. 

ffave  great  otdward  prosperity,  Isa.  32.  16-18:  33.  24:  54.  I3''7' 
60.  18,  21:  Jer.  23.  3-6:  30,  10:  31.  34-40:  33.  6-9:  5°'  9»  ^^* 
Joel  3.  17,  18:  Mic.  7.  18-20:  Zeph.  3.  13. 

Be  a  blessing  to  the  earth,  Isa.  19.  24,  25:  61.  9:  Jer.  33.  9:  E*** 
34.  26;  Zeph.  3.  19:  Zech.  8.  13. 
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■viL  Tha  land  of  Judsea  shall  be  eminently  fruitful,  lea.  39.  17: 
J.  1-9:  51.  3,  16:  54, 11-13:  55.  13, 13:  60.  13,  17:  65.  35:  Ezek. 
4.  36,  37:  36.  36:  Joel  3.  18:  AmoB  9.  13,  14. 
ym.  Jenualem  shall  be  rebuilt,  never  to  be  destroyed,  Isa.  53.1: 
16.  i:  60.  18:  33.  6:  Joel  3.  17:  Obad.  17:  Zech.  14.  10,  Ji:  Jer. 
31. 38-40:  Ezek.  38.  II. 

ix.  A  little  before  the  time  of  the  oonveraion  of  the  Jews  there 
ibsll  be  great  wars  and  desolation,  Isa.  34:  Joel  3.  i-io:  Zeph.  3. 
8|9:  Eiek.  38.  35,  36:  Hag.  3.  31-33:  Jer.  30.  7-10:  3  Chron.  15. 
3-7. 

Sach  is  one  view.  Each  passage  is  taken  literally  as  it 
teds.  The  other  view,  looking  at  the  typical  character  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  nature  of  prophetic  language,  re- 
|udB  the  whole  as  appHcable  either  to  the  first  return  from 
cavity,  or  subsequent  return  to  the  church  of  Christ 
binder  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  conversion  of 
tbe  Jews,  and  the  establishment  among  them  of  that  system 
vidch  their  own  law  prefigured. 

Before  deciding  on  either  view,  let  the  student  compare, 
hunbly  and  prayerfully,  the  inspired  interpretation  of  ancient 
pto{diecy  as  given  in  the  New  Testament. 

448.  Mr.  Bickersteth's  Table  gives  events,  in  part,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  preceding ;  in  part^  subsequent  to  it. 

i  As  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  passing  away,  their  power  is 
(b),  Lirela.  overthrown,  though  vast  numbers  have  been  converted 
}**toJJ»  to  the  faith  (Dan.  3.  7:  Rev.  7.  9-14:  Rom.  11.  35-33: 
eonS^f  Luke  31.  34,  35);  the  Jews  are  visibly  recalled  into  the 
««ttUnL  church,  Dan.  9.  37:  Ezek.  30.  33-44:  Isa.  49.  9-13: 
^2. 1. 

tL  They  partake  of  renewed  favour,  are  restored  to  their  own 
'^9idf*  and  are  e:q)osed  to  persecution  from  apostate  Gentiles,  who^ 
i^iider  the  last  Antichrist,  come  against  restored  IsraeL^ 

iii.  Soon,  signs  in  the  sun  and  stars  appear,**  and  the  sign  of  the 
xm  of  man  himself  is  seen  in  the  heavens.*^ 

*  Ezek.  36.  1-38:  37.  30-33:  Psa.  37:  Isa.  11. 11,  13:  63.  4:  60. 
*i:  Jer.  31.  1-6:  Gen.  13.  14-18:  15.  18-31:  17.  7,  8:  36.  3,  4: 
5xDd.  6.  3-8:  Lev.  36.  40-44:  Deut.  30^  4-6:  33.  43. 

*  Jer.  30.  1-9:  Isa.  10.  30-37:  Dan.  9.  37:  Isa.  31:  33.  i-io: 
2nL  38.  i-i6:  Dan.  11.  41-45:  Joel  3.  1-30:  Mic.  4.  8-10:  Dan. 
;3. 13. 

*  Matt.  34,  30-39:  Luke  31.  34-36:  Heb.  13.  36-38:  Hag  3.  6,  7: 
n.  13.  9-11:  34.  1-4:  Joel  3. 13-15:  3.  31,  33:  Mai.  4.  1-6. 

'  Matt.  34.  39,  30:  Isa.  18.  3-7:  II.  13-14:  Dan.  8. 13,  14:  Matt. 
3.  39:  Luke  27,  24, 
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iy.  Christ  raises  his  dead,  changes  his  living  saints,  and  thej 
to  be  with  him  in  the  air,  Matt.  34.  31 :  Bev.  11.  15,  18:  i  CSor.  t$» 
51-54:  I  Thess.  4.  15-17:  2  Thess.  i.  7:  Isa.  37.  12,  13:  Bev.  3.IQ: 
Isa.  26.  19-21:  Mai.  3.  17. 

▼.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  combine  against  tbi 
Lord,"  and  He  pours  his  judgments  on  Antichrist  and  his  adhereoi^ 
pleading  with  all  flesh  by  fire  and  sword.** 

yi.  Ilie  character  of  this  dispensation  is  discriminating;  punishinib 
and  purifying  (i  Cor.  3.  12-15:  MaL  3.  3:  Zech.  13.  9:  Marie  9. 4^ 
50:  Jer.  20.  9:  23.  29:  Psa.  98.  3:  i  Pet.  4.  12:  2  Pet.  3.10-13: 
Bey.  3.  18).  The  Jews  haye  a  special  promise  (Isa.  51.  16).  Tba 
fire  and  tribulation  haye  a  crisis  at  the  beginning  (Ezek.  38. 22: 
39.  6:  Isa.  66.  15,  16))  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  miUenniil 
kbigdom  (Bey.  20.  9),  Mafct.  24,  i:  Dan.  12.  i:  Jer.  30.  7:  BeT.i9< 
20:  20.  9. 

yii.  Christ  descends  on  Oliyet,  with  his  saints,  in  the  sight  of 
Israel, °  who  welcome  his  coming.*^  Satan  is  bound:  the  milleiDiUil 
kingdom  begins,  oyer  his  saints  and  the  nations  not  yet  consumei' 

yiii.  This  reign  yery  blessed,  but  rebellion  still  lurks  amoog  tlu 
nations.    Satan  loosed  for  a  season,  Zech.  14.  17-19:  Bey.  20. 9. 

iz.  The  final  judgment,  Boy.  20.  10-15. 

X.  The  new  heayeus  and  the  new  earth;  no  more  sea.  The  holy 
city  descends,  Gk>d  is  All  in  aU,  and  the  saints  reign  for  eyerand 
eyer.  Bey.  21:  22.  5. 

Whether  aU  the  details  of  this  scheme  are  to  be  fulfilled 
literally  and  precisely  in  this  order  is  not  agreed,  but  the 
general  plan  itself  is,  on  this  system  of  interpretation,  as  is 
here  described. 

*  Matt.  24.  30:  Bey.  11.  18:  16.  14:  laa.  8.  8-10:  10.  24^2*' 
24.  21,  22:  27.  4:  31.  4:  54.  15:  66.  18:  Joel  3.  I,  2:  MLo.4*  i^'^^'* 
Zeph.  3.  8,  9:  Zech.  12.  2-5:  14.  1-5 :  Bey.  19.  19. 

*  Matt.  24.  36-39:  Bey.  15.  i:  16.  i:  Dan.  9.  27:  Isa.  10. 24» J^* 
14.  24,  26:  24.  21-23:  34:  63:  Bey.  19.  10-21:  Joel  3.  11-16:  Nih. 
19.  II,  15:  Isa.  30.  27-33:  Ezek.  38.  i7-?3:  Dan.  7.  9-14:  M«l«4» 
I,  3:  Matt.  3. 12:  2  Thess.  i.  8:  2.  8:  Bey.  19.  15,  20:  Isa.  66. I^'* 

Bey.  19. 

*  Acts  I.  11:  Zech.  14.  4,  5»  10-14:  Isa.  64.  i:  66,  i:  60.  ij: 
Ezek.  43.  7-9:  Isa.  66.  18,  19:  Isa.  25.  9:  Matt.  23.  29:  Bom*  n. 
26:  Isa.  59.  20:  Zech.  2.  io-i2. 

^  Zech.  12.  10-14:  Jer.  31.  8-12:  Acts  3.  19-21:  lisa.  12.  i,¥ 
Psa.  117:  118.  98:  Bey.  19.  1-6. 

*  Isa.  32.  i:  Dan.  7.  18,  27:  12.  4:  Luke  22.  28-30:  John  1.5'* 
Her.  ii»  18:  20.  4,  6. 
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The  other  view  of  these  passages  we  oan  only  indicate, 
dose  that  are  taken  from  ancient  prophets,  and  have  not 
st  been  fulfilled,  are  interpreted  spirituallj  of  the  church 
od  its  enemies^  either  in  its  present  state,  or  when  aug- 
MDted  by  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  larger  acces- 
B0II8  from  the  Qentiles:  those  in  i  and  a  Thess.  and  in 
I  Oor^that  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  referred 
to  the  one  resurrection :  and  those  that  speak  of  the  coming 
of  oar  Lord  are  interpreted  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
fdknriDg&cts. 

I  ''The  coming  of  ChriBt"  is  an  expreamon  iqpplied  to  his  coming 
hike  flesh,  either — 

(a).  At  his  birth,  John  i6.  38:  i  John  4.  2,  3:  2  John  7:  Matt. 
It.  XI:  30.  38:  Eph.  3.  17:  I  Tim.  i.  15. 

(I).  On  his  entering  upon  his  ministry,  Matt.  3.  11:  Mark  i.  7: 
Ufa].  x6:  John  i.  15,  30:  Matt.  11.  17:  John  5.  43 :  9.  39. 

fi.  It  Ib  applied  to  any  great,  though  invisible  interpoedtion. 

(0).  As  for  punishment,  or  reward,  Bev.  3.  15,  16 :  3.3:  Matt. 

(i).  As  in  tiie  remarkable  gift  of  the  Spirit,  John  14.  18,  38 : 
Xttti6.  38:  Mark  9.  i. 

(c).  As  in  the  destruction  of  Jeiiisalem,  Matt.  34.  37:  Luke  31. 
^  7>  27:  Mark  13.  36,  ver.  30. 

in.  It  is  applied  to  his  appearance  for  general  judgment,  Matt.  16. 
^7i  od  in  many  other  places. 

From  this  language  it  is  concluded  that,  as  Christ  came  in 
^  flesh,  at  Pentecost,  in  Asia  Minor  to  remove  the  privileges 
^apostate  churches,  in  Jiidaea  to  destroy  the  ancient  temple, 
^  he  will  come  in  the  fresh  and  enlarged  outpouring  of  his 
^nrit,  and  at  last,  in  person,  for  judgment.  All  '^  comings  " 
br  ponisbment  being  taken  from  the  last,  and  all  '^  comings  " 
b  grace  from  the  first.  His  reign  began  at  his  resurrection 
lod  at  Pentecost  (Psa.  2  :  Mark  9.  i :  Rom.  1.4:  Heb.  i.  5). 
ifter  struggles  of  great  principles,  such  as  many  of  the  pas- 
ties above  quoted  indicate,  it  will  be  completed,  so  far  as 
liBTHLY  manifestation  is  concerned,  in  millennial  glory. 
449.  Having  stated  these  difierent  systems,  we  deem  it 
T^Tff^fi^t**^  unnecessary  to  examine  or  defend  thom.  We 
■■*°^*  mark  rather  their  substantial  agreement.  The 
aming  triumph    of   truth,  the  spirituality  and  glory  of 
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Christ's  reign,  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  his  dmroh,  tho 
consequent  diminution  of  earthly  erils,  are  common  to  boUk 
Where  they  differ  is  rather  in  relation  to  the  modes  or  M* 
oompaniments  of  these  changes  than  t6  the  changes  theoh 
selves ;  and  in  relation  to  these  accompaniments,  we  can  hoA. 
commend  the  student  to  the  disdosuros  of  the  New  TertiF* 
ment  and  to  the  general  principles  of  interpretation  8U0> 
tioned  in  its  quotations  from  the  Old.     (See  Qiap.  YL) 

450.  In  the  interpretations  of  the  times  of  prophecy,  it  if 
On  the  inter-  generally  agreed  that  when  years  are  not  meo* 

Snie'ki^^ixK    *^®^®<^  ^y®  *™  reckoned  as  years.    This  rule  i» 
phecy.  foxmded  on  several  analogies,  and  is  at  leasts  hi^ 

probable.    See  Numb.  14.  34 :  Ezek.  4*  5»  6 ;  wh^re  God  ex« 
pressly  appoints  "  each  day  for  a  year." 

Again  the  expression  ^  Time,  times  and  half  a  time,"  is 
understood  as  meaning  three  prophetic  years  and  a  ha^  U 
years  of  360  prophetic  days  each,  or  1260  years  in  al],tha 
period  assigned  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  Antichrist,  Dan.  7. 25 ' 
See  also  Rev.  11.  2,  3,  where  the  same  period  seems  spoken 
of  as  1260  days,  or  42  months. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  Scripture^  ho1^ 
ever,  specify  the  time  in  years.  Such  are  the  430,  and  4P^ 
years  of  the  history  of  Abraham's  descendants,  G^en.  15. 13' 
Exod.  12.  40  ;  the  sixty-five  years  foretold  by  Isaiah,  in  which 
Israel  was  to  be  broken,  Isa.  7.8;  the  seventy  years  of  Jndah's 
captivity  ;  and  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (for  the  word  daH 
is  not  found  in  this  passage),  in  which  Messiah  was  to  be  cut 
off,  Dan.  9.  26. 

Concerning  the  precise  times  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  it  i* 
clearly  not  God's  intention  to  give  us  exact  know- 
of  difficult      ledge.    These  are  put  in  his  own  power,  and  there 
So^T^r     is  often  very  little  of  a  sanctified  spirit  in  seddng 
when  fill-       to  know  them.    The  prophecy  sustains  our  hopc» 
and  elevates  our  feelings.    It  assures  us  of  the 
final  issue,  and  lays  down  certain  prognostics  highly  useful  fof 
a  moral  and  spiritual  discernment  of  the  Divine  purpoB0| 
which,  however,  is  very  different  from  the  merely  mechanical 
process  we  have  above  condenmed.   Even  in  prophecies  wfaicb 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  dates  are  often  difficult  of  adjustment; 
a  fact  that  should  suggest  humility  and  modesty  in  inte^ 
preting  prophecies  whose  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come. 
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The  captivity,  for  example,  lasted  serenty  yean,  and  there  are  at 
least  two  di£ferent  dates,  from  which  it  may  begin 

fVom  the  carrying  away  of  Daniel,  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  a  Chron. 
36.  5-7:  2-1. 

From  the  destructiou  of  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  to 
the  decree  of  Darius  to  restore  it»  1  Chron.  36.  14-ai :  Eaek.  6« 

Prideaux  adds  a  third,  from  the  final  deportation  by  Nebusaradan 
to  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Jer.  5a.  30:  Eaek.  6. 

The  interpretation  of  the  seyenty  weeks  in  Daniel  is  subject  to  a 
like  difficulty.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  precise  date  when 
the  period  begins,  and  though  the  meaning  is  now  comparatively 
dear,  the  passage  gave  to  the  ancient  Jew  but  a  general  idea  of  iko 
time  of  the  comiog  of  our  Lord.  See  Bickersteth  on  the  IVopheoies, 
p.  19T;  Ilake,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kitto;  and  Fuller,  on  the  Apocalypse^ 
Dis.  30. 

"  VThat,  aud  what  manner  of  time,**  are  both  proper  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  in  studying  the  prophets :  but  then  we  must 
remember  that  God  gave  us  their  predictions  rather  as  part 
of  our  moral  training  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  and  ^  He 
means  that  his  providence,  and  not  ours  should  be  manifested 
by  them  to  the  world." — Sir  L  Newton. 

451.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  two  £Gu;ts  are  highly  con- 
solatory to  the  ordinary  reader. 

With  care,  he  will  easily  distinguish  between  prophecy,  and 
If  oral  lemons  those  parts  of  the  prophetical  writings  which  are 
J^^JJJ^  purely  historical  or  moral.  Such  portions  are,  as 
always  dear,  we  have  seen,  frequent^  and  highly  instructive. 
They  contain  affecting  descriptions  of  the  guilt  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  Jews,  powerful  appeals,  and  striking  exhibitions  of 
the  Divine  character,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  prophetic  narrative.  However  mysterious  the  prophecy 
may  be,  the  moral  lesson  is  generally  plain.    See  Jer.  9.  1 1-14. 

452.  When  the  precise  reference  of  any  particular  prophecy 
is  not  clear,  its  general  meaning  can  often  be  ascertained. 

On  reading  Rev.  6.  i,  2,  for  example,  it  is  plain  that  whatever  be 
understood  by  the  white  horse,  the  era  or  event  to  which  the  pro- 
phet refers,  and  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  will  be  peaceful  and 
prosperous;  as  the  era,  or  event  described  (6.  3,  4),  is  one  of  per- 
secution and  bloodshed.  Verses  5,  6,  describe  an  era  of  equitable 
government,  united  with  iSamine;  verses  7,  8,  an  era  of  mortal  sick- 
ness and  ruin;  versos  9-1 1,  of  severe  protracted  persecution;  verses 
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1 2-1 7,  the  ei-a  of  uniyersal  change,  the  breaking  up  of  emjnm^  mA\ 
tho  overthrow  of  established  institutions.    There  may  be  grsii  dit'| 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  era  or  event  these  predjetiaw 
refer,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  era  are  admitted  afaMil 
on  all  hands.* 

So  of  the  whole  book  of  Revelation;  whatever  be  the  nieamq|tf 
specific  terms,  it  clearly  reveals  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in  powr 
and  great  glory;  till  that  coming,  the  suffering  and  affliction  (dhk 
church,  and  after  it,  her  triumph  and  blessedness.  How  consolofayj 
are  these  truths  in  every  age,  and  how  impreesiyely  are  they  ravnU 
in  nearly  all  the  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  therefore,  of  prophecy, 
remain,  and  may  be  applied  by  all  to  stimulate  their  effofi% 
and  sustain  their  fiuth.  Obedience  to  these  lessons  is  mate* 
over  the  best  preparation  for  imderstanding  what  is  mji- 
tcrious :  a  special  blessing  being  given  to  them  **  that  mii 
and  hear,  and  keep  "  the  sayings  which  prophecy  contains. 

45  3 .  In  addition  to  predictions  on  the  coming  and  work  of  cor  Lord 
I^redictions  (see  Part  II.),  and  those  given  in  the  prophets  (M 
of  Scripture.  Introduction  to  Prophetical  Books,  Part  II.),  it  iB  im- 
portant to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  TestaiDiBOfc 
contain  prophecies.  The  principal  events  of  Jewish  histcny  veNi 
as  Mr.  Davison  has  remarked,  all  foretold.  A  complete  viev  of 
these  predictions  may  be  seen  in  Brown's  **  Harmony  of  the  Sorip' 
ture  I^ophecies,"  or  in  Simpson's  "Key  to  the  Prophecies,"  LonM 

1809. 

In  the  historical  books,  for  example,  from  Gen.  to  3  Chnm.  thfli* 
are  upwards  of  a  himdred  predictions  recorded,  with  their  fulfil' 
mentis;  the  whole  supplying  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or 
illustrating  principles  of  prophetic  interpretation. 

The  flood.  Gen.  6.  17  (7.  21,  33).  Canaan  and  Shem,  9.  35, 36 
(Josh.  9.  33:  I  Kings  9.  30,  31).  Ishmael's  history,  16.  12  (see 
Heb.  Job  39.  5):  31.  30  (Isa.  3i.  17):  17.  30  (Gen.  25.  i8).  The 
rebuilding  of  Jericho,  Josh.  6.  36  (i  Kings  16.  34).  Eli's  hoose, 
I  Sam.  3.  30:  4.  14,  17:  23.  9-33  (i  Sam.  4.  11 :  3.  27:  see  EnL 
44.  15).  Name  and  conduct  of  Josiah,  i  Kings  13.  1-3  (2  Kings  23> 
15-20;  350  years  after). 

45  4.  The  interpretation  of  symbolic  or  figurative  language  is  a  sob' 
Interpreta-  J*^^*  ^^  much  difficulty.  Full  information  in  reference  to 
lion  of  Bym-  it  must  be  sought  for  in  such  works  as  Wemyss*  **  Kej\0 
^^'  SymboUcal    Language,"  Edm.   1835;    Mills'    "Sacred 

Symbology,"  1853;  or  Daubuz's   '<  Preliminary  Discourse  in  his 
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mtary  on  Bevelation."    The  nature  of  this  language  may  be 
mL  from  the  following  examples. 

'ERY,    unfEuthfulness    to    covenant,  and    so    a  symbol  of 
ktry,  especially  among  an  enlightened  people,  Jer.  3.  8:  Rev. 

I, 

I.  of  strength  or  power,  Psa.  10. 15 :  Isa.  51.  10.    a.  made  hare, 
ower  put  forth. 

ON,  s.  of  an  idolatrous,  persecuting  enemy  of  the  church; 
le  especially,  pagan  and  papal,  Isa.  47.  11:  Bey.  17.  18. 
CB,  s.  of  &ir  dealing.  Job  31.  6;  or  (when  the  sale  of  com, 
is  indicated)  of  scarcity.  Lev.  26.  26:  Ezek.  4.  16:  Rev.  6.  5. 
,  s.  of  a  tyrannical,  usurping  power,  or  power  merely  worldly, 
.  7.  3,  17:  Ezek.  34.  ^8. 
BABy  s.  of  a  fool-hardy,  ferocious  enemy,  Ptov.  17.  12:  Isa. 

II.  7:  Rev.  13.  2. 

ULL,  s.  of  a  furious  enemy,  Psa.  22.  i^:  Ezek.  39. 18;  bullocks 

^  people,  Jer.  50.  26;  and  stalls  ss  cities  or  houses. 

OG,  8.  of  uncleannesB  and  apostasy,  Prqv.  26.  11:  Phil.  3.  2: 

Rev.  22.  15;  also  of  watchfulness,  Isa.  66.  10. 

lOOODHiB  (in  Heb.  of  Job  7.  12:  Isa.  27.  i:  51.  9:  Ezek.  29. 

3:  32.  2:  Psa.  74.  13),  s.  of  Egypt,  and  so  of  any  anti- 

dmstian  power.  Rev.  11.  18:  13.  i. 

oar,  s.  of  Macedonian  kings  (^geades),  and  especially  of 

Alexander,  Ban.  8.  5-7:  s.  of  the  wicked  generally,  Matt.  25. 

ih  33. 

dm^  8.  of  agencies  fit  for  war  and  conquest,  Zech.  10.  3 :  s. 

for  speed,  Joel  2.  4:  to  ride,  is  to  have  dominion,  Deut.  32. 
13:  Jba,  58.  14. 

BOPABB,  s.  of  a  cruel  and  deceitful  foe  (Isa.  11.  6 :  Jer.  5.6: 
Hab.  I.  8),  Dan.  7.  6:  Rev.  13.  2. 

ION,  s.  of  one  having  energy  and  dominion,  2  Elings  23.  33: 
Amos  3.  8:  Dan.  7.  4:  Rev.  5.  5. 

0CD8T,  s.  of  a  hostile,  destroying  army,  Joel  i.  2:  Rev.  9; 
the  chief  called  Abaddon,  or  ApoUyon,  t.  e,,  the  destroyer, 
▼er.  II. 

I.  of  Assyrian  king,  Isa.  7.  18,  so  represented  in  hieroglyphics; 
of  any  fierce  invader,  Deut.  i.  44:  Psa.  118.  12. 
reoeivedf  s.  of  inauguration,  2  Kings  it.  2;  written  within  and 
tmt,  of  a  long  series  of  events;  sealed,  of  what  is  secret;  to  eat 
lok,  8.  of  consideration,  Jer.  15.  16:  Rev.  10.  9;  "the  hook  of 
,**  the  list  in  which  the  names  of  the  redeemed  are  enrolled, 
Esra  2.  62:  Rev.  3.  5;  a  book  opened,  s.  of  the  beginning  of 
pnent.  Rev.  20.  12. 
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Bow,  I.  of  conflict  aod  Trictory,  Ber.  6.  3;  or  (becaiue  apt  to  it«t 
aside;  of  deceit,  Hoe.  9.  16:  Jer.  9. 3. 

Brass,  i.  of  baaeneai  aod  obduncj,  Iia.  48.  4:  Jer.  6.  28;  or  cf 
strength  and  firmnessy  FSa.  107.  16:  Isa.  65.  4. 

Breastplate,  what  protects  a  vital  part  and  strikes  terror  ioio  a 
adversary,  Isa.  59.  7:  i  Thess.  5. 18:  Bev.  9.  9. 

Brim  (t. «.,  burning)  stone,  s.  of  torment.  Job  i8.  15 :  Pn.  9. 6: 
Kev.  14.  10:  30.  10. 

Chariot,  s.  of  government  or  protection,  3  Sjngs  3. 12:  Bn.80.8; 
chariot  and  two  riders,  Isa.  21.  7;  Gyros  and  Darius  (Lowtk). 
In  Zech.  6.  i ;  the  four  great  empires.  Chariots  of  God,  tiie  boiii 
of  heaven,  Psa.  68.  18:  Isa.  66.  15. 

CuERUBm,  B.  of  Gk>d's  regal  glory  (Wemyss),  FSa.  18.  13 ;  or  of  the 
Trinity  and  human  nature  of  Christ  (Parkhurst);  of  snjjjeb 
(Lowman,  Pierce,  Mack.);  of  the  excellencies  of  God's  Mr?iinti 
(Taylor,  Newc);  of  angels  and,  in  Bevelation,  of  the  redeomed 
(Mede^;  of  Qod*s  manifested  perfections:  see  Gen.  3.  34:  End. 
35.  18,  33:  37.  7,  9:  Lev.  16.  3:  Num.  7.  8,  9:  i  Kings  6. 25: 
8.  7:  3  Chron.  3.  10,  13:  £zek.i.  10. 

Colour,  s.  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied;  Uadtf 
8.  of  anguish  and  affliction,  Job  30.  30:  Bev.  6.  5-13;  paU,  of 
mortal  disease,  Bev.  6. 8 ;  red,  of  bloodshed,  or  victory,  Zeoli.  6. 2: 
Rev.  13.  3;  or  of  what  cannot  be  discharged,  Isa.  i.  18;  vkikf  d 
beauty  and  holiness,  Ecc.  9.  8:  Bev.  3.  4;  white  and  tkming  vbb 
the  Jewish  royal  and  priestly  colour,  as  purple  wa»  the  Boman. 

Crown,  s.  of  delegated  authority.  Lev.  8.  9;  or  of  imperial  an* 
thority  and  victory.  Rev.  19.  13  (Greek,  diadem). 

Cup,  s.  of  enticing  luxury,  Rev.  17.  11;  of  idolatrous  rites,  i  Cor. 
10.  21;  of  a  man's  portion,  Rev.  14.  10:  18.  16. 

Drunkenness,  s.  of  the  folly  of  sin,  Jer.  5 1.  7;  and  of  ths  stupidity 
produced  by  Divine  judgments,  Isa.  39.  9. 

Earthquake,  s.  of  violent  agitation,  Joel  3.  10:  Hag.  3. 3i:  Bar. 

6.  13. 

PIating,  s.  of  meditation  on  and  oommunion  with  truth,  las.  55. 
I,  2;  s.  of  results  of  previous  conduct,  £zek.  18.  3;  s.  of  deatruc* 
tiou  of  a  man's  peace  or  property.  Rev.  17.  16:  Psa.  37. 

Egypt,  s.  of  a  proud,  persecuting  power,  as  Rome,  Rev.  11.  8. 

Eyes,  s.  of  knowledge,  fidelity,  glory,  Zech.  4.  lo;  of  govenmsDAy 
Numb.  10.  31.    Evil  eye  «=  envy;  bountiful  eye  *=  liberality. 

Fire,  s.  of  God's  word,  Jer.  33.  39 :  Hab.  3.  5;  of  destruction,  La. 
42.  35 :  Zech.  13.  9;  of  purification,  Mai.  3.  3;  of  persecutioD, 
I  Pet.  I.  7;  of  punishment  and  sufifering,  Mark  9.  44. 

FiRST-DORN,  had  power  over  their  brethren.  Gen.  30.  3  7;  were  the 
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of  the  fiimily^  Exod.  34.  5 ;  were  consecrated  to  God, 
13.  I.  13;  sanctified  the  fiunily  by  their  own  acceptance, 
id  a  double  share  of  the  inheritance,  Deut.  31. 17.    See 
1.  10,  11:  3.  x:  Ck>L  I.  13. 
of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  t.  e.,  of  the  ao&,  Esek.  29.  4,  5 : 

.14. 

j>,  -written  on,  the  mark  of  a  priest,  Lev.  19.  28;  of  a 

,  and  of  a  soldier:  see  Bev.  33.  4.    Servants  of  idols  wore 

c,  a  name,  or  a  number :  see  Bev.  13.  16. 

B.  of  city  or  kingdom;  tall  trees  the  rulers,  Isa.  10.  17-34: 

:  Jer.  31. 14:  Ezek.  3o.  46. 

.  of  undean,  impudent  enemies.  Rev.  16.  13. 

ra,  s.  of  qualities  or  condition;  c^an  garments,  s.  of  purity; 

of  holiness,  Psa.  51.  7,  or  happiness,  Isa.  53.  i:  Rev.  3.  4: 

J.  3;  to  bestow  garments  was  a  mark  of  favour,  1  Sam. 

of  magnificence,  beauty,  variety:  see  Table  of  gems, 
rtjpe,  s.  of  people  ready  for  puniidmient.  Rev.  14. 18 ;  gleaned, 
people  carried  away,  Jer.  53.  38-33. 
.  of  actions;  pure  hands,  hands  full  of  blood,  etc.,  indicate 
etions  respectively,  Psa.  90.  17:  Job.  9.  30:  i  Tim.  3.  8: 
15.  To  wash  the  hands,  s.  of  expiation,  or  of  freedom  from 
r  Cor.  6.  zi :  i  Tim.  3.  8.  s.  of  power:  the  right  hand  is 
loe  of  fibvour,  Mark  16.  19;  to  give  the  hand  of  fellowship^  s. 
munication  of  rights  and  blessings,  Gal.  3.9.  To  give  the 
•  to  yield -to  another,  Psa.  68.  31:  3  Chron.  30.  8  (Heb.); 
up  the  right  hand  was  a  sign  of  swearing,  Gen.  14.  33: 
3.  7.  Marks  on  the  hand,  s.  of  servitude  and  of  idol 
p,  Zech.  13.  6;  hands  put  on  another,  s.  of  transmission  of 
g,  authority,  or  guilt.  Gen.  48. 14-30:  Dan.  10.  10;  hands 
.  laid  on  a  prophet  indicates  spiritual  influence,  i  Kings 
I  Ezek.  I.  3:3.  33;   his  finger  less  influence;  his  arm 

• 

J.  of  praise  and  joy,  Psa.  49.  5 :  33.  2;  used  especially  after 

,  3  Cliron.  30.  38:  Isa.  30.  33:  Rev.  14.  i.  3. 

,  B.  of  time  of  destruction,  Jer.  51.  33:  Isa.  17.  5:  Rev. 

18;  sickle,  the  s.  of  the  instrument,  Joel  3.  13;  s.  of  time 

plete  dehverance,  or  ingathering;  so  (Horsley)  Hos.  6.  11; 

0  field  of  labour  for  the  church,  Matt.  9.  36. 

and  Earth,  used  in  a  threefold  sense;  the  invisible  and 

the  visible  and  literal,  and  the  political.    In  the  last  sense, 

is  a  s.  of  rulers;  earth,  of  the  people;  heaven  and  earth,  of 

iom,  or  polity,  Isa.  51.  15,  16:  65.  17:  Jer.  4.  33,  34: 

4.39. 
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To  fall  from  heaven,  is  to  lofie  dignity;  heaioen  opened,  is  a  ner 
phase  in  the  political  world;  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  new  government:  see  Hag.  3.  6-22.  Sm^  moon,  stan, 
are  a.  of  authorities,  supreme  or  secondary,  Isa.  24.  21,  23 :  JoeL 
2.  10:  Bey.  12.  I. 

« 

Horn,  s.  of  power,  Amos  6.  13  (Heb.) :  Deut.  33.  17  (see  Josh.  17. 

14-18) :  I  Kings  22.  11 :  Mic.  4>  13;  bo  of  regal  dig^ty,  Jer.48. 

25  :  Dan.  8.  9:  Bev.  13.  i.    Horns  of  the  altar,  when  touched 

formed  a  sanctuary,  Exod.   21.  14:   Amos  3.  14:  Jer.  17.  I. 

Horns,  or  rays,  were  part  of  the  glory  ascribed  to  God,  Deui  33. 

2  •  Hab.  3.  4  (Heb.),  and  to  Moses. 
Incense,  a  s.  of  prayer.  Psa.  141.  2 :  Bey.  8.  4:  Mai.  i.  ii;  itm 

ofiered  with  fire  taken  from  the  biumt  offering. 
Eet,  a  s.  of  authority;  a  commission  to  open  or  shut,  Isa.  22. 23: 

Rev.  I.  18:  3.  7:  20.  I. 
La3IP  (bo  **  candle  "  should  be  translated),  a  s.  of  light,  joy,  tnitli, 

and  government.  Rev.  2.  5:  see  Exod.  25.  31,  32:  i  Kings  ii. 

36;  f.  €.,  a  successor  shall  never  Ml,  Psa.  132.  17. 
Manna,  b.  of  Divine,  immortal  sustenance,  Bev.  2.  17 :  see  Exod. 

16.  33,  34. 
Marriage,  s.  of  a  state  of  union  imder  covenant,  and  so  of  pv- 

fection,  Isa.  54.  i-6:  Bev.  19.  17. 
Measure,  to,  or  divide,  s.  of  conquest  and  possession,  Isa.  53«  i^^ 

Zech.  2.  2 :  Amos  7.  17,  where  re-measurement  implies  le-poMtt- 

sion. 
Mother,  s.  of  the  producer  of  anything,  Bev.  1 7.  5 ;  s.  of  a  dfSf> 

whose  inhabitants  are  her  children,  2  Sam.  20. 19 :  Isa.  49*  ^3' 

of  the  metropolis,  whose  daughters  are  dependent  cities,  Isa.  50  i: 

Hos.  2.  2,  5 ;  of  the  New  Testament  church,  Qtl.  4.  26. 
Mountain,  s.  of  stability  and  greatness,  Isa.  2.  2:  Dan.  2.  35. 
Trees,  tall,  s.  of  rulers,  Ezek.  31.  5-9;  low,  s.  of  common  men,  B0T. 

7.  i:  8.  7. 
Trumpet,  bloum,  s.  of  the  warning  of  the  approach  of  impOTtiBt 

events. 
Vine,  s.  of  luxuriant  productiveness,  Jer.  2.  21,:  Hob.  14.  7:  B0T. 

14.  18;  vintage^  of  the  destruction  of  such,  Bev.  14.  19. 
Virgins,  s.  of  faithful  servants,  uncorrupted  by  idolatry,  B0Y* 

14.  4. 
Wind,  agitating  the  air,  s.  of  commotions;  resitrained,  of  tranqnilW* 
Bev.  7. 1. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
On  thb  Sybiematic  and  Inferential  Study  of  the 

SCBIFTUBES. 

"InAxences  from  Scripture  that  appear  to  be  strictly  legitimate  must  be  received 

ift  the  greatest  caotion,  or,  rather,  deddedly  rejected,  except  as  they  are  supported 

rcqdkit  Scriptmre  declaratiois."— Bridobs:  On  tkt  Ckrittian  Ministry. 

"No  acteDce  is  more  strictly  inductiTe  than  theology.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  a  record 

Ivods  and  Ucts  .  .  .  and  our  duty  is  to  analyse  them;  reducing  them,  by  a 

tKboA  stxictly  inductive,  into  a  proper  order,  and  then  deducing  "  (rather  gathering) 

from  them  tibe  legitimate  general  truth."— Bishop  or  Kentucky. 

"  A  Bible  Christian  insenofbly  borrows  and  unites  what  is  excellent  in  all  systems, 

ik^s  without  knowing  how  for  he  agrees  with  them,  becatiae  he  finds  ail  in  the 

miwonl.''— Nswton:  TForA»,  vL  418. 

Sec.  I.  On  the  Study  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture, 

45^  It  is  obvious  that  truth  may  be  revealed  in  different 
nns ;  either  authoritatively,  as  law ;  or  historically,  by  way 
'  example ;  in  promise,  or  in  doctrine.  The  truths  of  the 
iUe  are  revealed  in  all  these  forms,  and  each  often  involves 
«  other.  A  command  includes  a  doctrine ;  a  doctrine,  a 
XHnise ;    and  both  doctrine  and    promise,  correspondent 

456.  If  the  commands,  and  doctrines  and  promises  of 
i^toiQ  „.  Scripture  were  respectively  placed  by  themselves, 
gg^*^  we  should  have  a  system  of  truth  on  one  principle 
•fiffmsof  of  arrangement.  And  if  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  refer  to  each  truth  of  Scripture  were 
boed  together,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of  truth  on  a 
ifferent  principle.  In  the  tot  case,  Scripture  truth  would 
3  classified  under  the  form  of  the  statement,  which  may  be 
,^^,„^g  preceptive,  promissory,  or  doctrinal  In  the  se- 
tkc  truths  cond,  the  various  forms  of  Scripture  statement 
would  be  classified  under  the  truths  to  which  they 
spectively  refer.  By  the  careful  student,  both  principles  of 
rangement  are  combined.  That  view  of  the  whole  which 
[ts  the  correct  meaning  upon  every  part  of  the  Divine 
vrd,  and  assigns  to  every  truth  and  duty  such  a  place, 
ih  in  order  and  importance,  as  properly  belongs  to  it,  each 
ith  and  duty  honouring  the  rest,  and  itself  appearing  to  the 
Mteet  advantage,  is  the  true  system  of  divinity. 
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457.  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  such  arrangement  peculiar  to  'j 
AmuiRement  *^®  Bible.  Both  in  nature  and  iu  provideDce  &c(i 
uut peculiar  aud  objects  are  scattered  in  endless  variety,  hu 
to  Scripture.  ^^  business  of  science  to  detect  amongst  them  aQ 
unity  and  order.  The  general  laws  that  regulate  the  univflm 
therefore,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  by  which  men  go?ea 
their  Uves,  are  alike  facts  reduced  to  system  by  intelligaM 
and  care.  In  both  cases,  too,  we  employ  the  same  princqili 
of  investigation — ^the  great  principle  of  the  inductive  phikh 
sophy .  The  texts  of  Scripture  form  the  basis  of  theolpgyi  n 
the  feicts  of  nature  form  the  basis  of  natural  scienoe^  or  m 
the  facts  of  consciousness  form  the  basis  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. In  the  Bible,  however,  we  have  this  advantage,  tint 
while  in  nature  facts  are  the  only  data  from  which  we  gather 
general  laws,  in  Scripture,  we  find  the  general  laws  of  troth 
and  duty,  as  well  as  particular  instances  in  which  those  laia 
are  seen  to  be  appUed  to  the  uses  of  life. 

458.  The  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  (it  must  be  ob- 
interpreta-  served)  differs  very  materially  from  the  interprota- 
tematic  t%th  ^^^^  o^  i^*  Interpretation  is  concerned  only  with 
differ.  i\^q  meaning  of  individual  passages:  Systematk) 
Theology  considers  them  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and 
to  ourselves. 

459.  When  it  is  said  that  we  study  the  doctrines  of  Soi^ 
Precept  in-     ^^^^  ^  ^^  precepts,  we  embody  an  important 
voivesdoc-     truth.     Between  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
^^'  Christianity  there  is  an  essential  connection.    Not 
only  does  doctrine  contain  by  implication  a  command,  but  it 
exhibits  such  views  of  truth  as  are  adapted  by  God  to  exoito 
holy  affections,  and  those  affections  are  the  immediate  prifi* 
ciples  of  holy  conduct.    The  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  tba 
gospel,  and  obedience,  are  therefore  inseparable.    ^Moraliiy 
is  religion  in  practice,  and  reUgion  is  morality  in  principle''' 
He  that  loves  God  keeps  his  commandments,  and  he  that 
keeps  the  commandments  loves  God.    Man  may  attempt  to 
put  asunder  the  things  which  God  has  thus  joined.    He  mij 
explain  truth  so  as  to  destroy  moraUty,  making  **  void  the 
law  through  faith,"  or  he  may  hold  "  the  truth  in  unrighteoaa- 
ness."    But  God's  design  is  that  truth  should  always  pro- 
mote holiness,  as  it  is  essential  to  it.    Holiness,  therefore,  is 
never  found  without  truth ;  and  if  ever  truth  be  found  with- 
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ineas,  it  is  because  the  perverseuess  of  human  nature 
ceeded  in  parting  them. 

The  systematic  study  of  Scripture  has  been  singularly 
pe  misreiNresented.  Some  hold  that  there  can  be  no 
^  intelligent  knowledge  of  Scripture  without  it,  and 
ra*  others,  that  it  is  useless ;  a  remnant,  in  fact,  of 
tio  habits,  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  church  to 
'•  Both  these  views,  however,  are  wrong.  TThe  pas- 
f  the  Bible  which  contain  clear  summaries  of  truth  are 
leroos  (Tit.  a.  11-14:  Eph.  2.  4-10),  that  a  good  man 
iem  gather,  without  knowing  it,  a  comprehensive  and 
syBtem.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  system 
s  us  either  to  confine  ourselves  in  statements  of  doc- 
»  Scripture  language ;  or  it  exposes  us  to  the  risk  of 
wsenting  one  doctrine  in  enforcing  a^other ;  or,  more 
ofy  still,  it  tempts  us  to  overlook  the  due  proportion 
leotion  of  doctrines,  and  so  leads  us  into  error,  the 
ductive  that  it  is  founded  partially  on  truth.  "  General 
les  drawn  from  particulars,"  says  Locke,  ^are  the 
of  knowledge,  comprehending  great  store  in  little 
but  these  are  therefore  to  be  used  with  the  greater 
1  caution,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss 
greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny." 
The  Bible  may  be  studied  systematically  for  a  double 
purpose  ;  either, /rs^,  to  ascertain  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  or  secondly ,  to  determine  its  rules  of 
'  morality  and  holiness.  The  system  of  doctrine 
med  is  called  dogmatic,  or  doctrinal  theology ;  and  the 
of  duty.  Moral,  or  practical  theology ;  both,  however, 
Qost  closely  interwoven  in  Scripture  as  they  are  in 
experience. 

In  gathering  doctrinal  truth  from  Scripture,  we  bring 
together  all  the  texts  that  refer  to  the  same  sub- 
jectj  whether  they  be  doctrines,  precepts,  pro- 
•r  examples ;  impartially  compare  them  ;  restrict  the 
ions  of  one  text  by  those  of  another ;  and  explain  the 
onsistently.  When  the  proposition  which  we  derive 
ke  passages  examined  embodies  all  they  contain,  and 
e,  it  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  general  Scriptural 
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463.  The   following   rules   are  equally  obvious  and 
Bnies.  portant. 

New  tS^*       We  must  gather  our  views  of  Christian 
tament.         primarily  from  the  New  Testameni^  intei 
its  statements  consistently  with  one  another,  and  with 
facts  and  clear  revelations  of  the  Old. 

In  carrying  out  this  rule  it  is  necessary  to  exptm. 
biguous  and  figurative  passages  by  those  that  are  ckar 

2.  Loca         literal ;  and  passages  in  which  a  subject  is 
*^**^®***-         described  with  those  in  which  it  is  laigoly 
cussed ;  and  general  assertions  by  others  (if  such  then 
which  treat  of  the  same  truth  with  some  restrictioa 
exceptions. 

Not  only  must  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  same  do»-j 

3.  All  held  trine  be  explained  consistently  with  one  anollVi ; 
oonsiatentiy.  )3^t  each  doctrine  must  be  hedd  consistently  lift ' 
other  doctrines. 


The  SoriptureB  teach,  for  example,  on  a  comparison  of 
that  repentance,  faith,  and  ohedienoe,  are  the  gifts  of  QocL*  D* 
we  therefore  gather  that  men  are  guiltless  if  they  do  not  nparit 
and  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel?  or  do  we  deem  it  needlesitoaEp 
hort  men  to  repentance,  obedience,  and  fedth?  If  so,  our  views  av* 
lAisound,  for  the  guilt  of  impenitence  is  charged  entirdy  vf^ 
man.^  His  unbelief  is  declared  to  be  his  great  sin  and  the  gnrao^ ; 
of  his  condenmation;"  and  not  to  obey  Gk>d  is  everywhere  eon* 
demned.  Men  are  exhorted,  too,  to  repent,**  and  believe,  iv 
obey.  So  Samuel  taught  the  Israelites,  and  so  Peter  exbortad 
Simon  Magus  and  the  murderers  of  our  Lord.* 

Though  truths  may  be  revealed  in  Scripture  which  it  ifl 
difficult  for  us  to  harmonize,  yet  one  truth  so  held  as  to  con- 
tradict another  is  not  held  as  the  Bible  reveals  it. 

Employ  and  interpret  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  yn^ 
4.  Truth  to  special  regard  to  the  practical  purposes  for  whkja 
beheld  for      ^he  Scripture  reveals  them. 

practical  pur-  * 

poaes.  The  use  made  in  Scripture,  for  example,  of  the  doc- 

trine of  election  is  highly  instructive.    However  the  doctrine  iJw» 

*  John  15.  5:  Acts  6.  31:  Eph.  2.  8:  Phil.  i.  39:  2.  ij:  i  Pet.x.>» 
^  Matt,  ir.  20,  21:  Rev.  2.  20,  21.        *  John  3.  18;  16.9, 
«*  Mark  i.  15.  •  Acts  3.  19:  8.  22. 
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tgarded,  all  agree  in  admitting  that  it  can  involve  no  capricious 
new,  without  reason  or  wisdom;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as 
!tion  founded  upon  our  merits  or  as  seeking  for  its  ultimate  end 
happiness.  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  God, 
ch  represents  him  as  acting  in  piutiuance  of  his  own  purpose, 
while  securing  that  purpose^  as  displaying  his  glory  and  pro- 
king  the  general  good.  Hie  doctrine  is  introduced  in  Scripture, 
,  only  for  such  objects  as  these;  to  declare  the  source  of  salvation 
he  tiie  undeserved  fstvour  of  Gfod,  and  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
isptanoe  by  works,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  5,  6;  to  accoimt  for  the  un- 
lef  of  the  Jews  without  excusing  it,  as  in  Rom.  9;  or  to  show 
I  certain  success  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  defiance  of  all  hostility, 
in  Matt.  ai.  42:  John  6.  37.  Considered  without  reference  to 
Me  ftcts,  it  might  be  made  the  groimd  of  a  charge  of  caprice,  or 
mi^t  become  (as  among  the  Jews)  the  nourishment  of  self-con- 
M  or  it  might  be  used  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  human  regpon- 
ility  or  the  duty  of  Christian  devotedness.  The  doctrine  sys- 
naiically  considered,  viewed,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the 
iths  among  which  it  stands,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
ikh  the  inspired  teachers  used  it,  has  a  humbling  and  sanctifying 


The  doctrine  of  Satanic  influence,  again,  is  taught  in  Scripture; 
it  only  to  give  us  a  clearer  perception  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
tzist,  and  to  excite  us  to  greater  watchfulness  and  prayer,  2  Cor. 
4:  Eph.  2.  2:  6.  12:  John  13.  27;  Luke  8.  30;  Rev.  12.  9: 
John  3.  8:  Eph.  6.  11-18,  etc. 

31w  mysterious  connection  between  the  first  offence  and  the  fact 
it  all  are  under  condenmation  is  clearly  affirmed  in  the  5  th  chap- 
r  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  in  i  Cor.,  but  only  to  magnify 
e  grace  of  Gk>d  in  our  redemption  by  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  relation  to 
in;  and,  though  sometimes  introduced  as  an  article  of  faith, 
oply  (as  in  the  rite  of  baptism),  it  ia  generally  in  connection  with 
iritual  blessings,  and  especially  with  the  scheme  of  redemption. 
Dor.  13.  14. 

Ifc  must  be  remehibered,  again,  that  deductions  drawn  by 
U^^  reason  from  propositions  founded  on  the  state- 
Mfrom  ments  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  deemed  inspired 
JJ2J5iJ***  unless  those  deductions  are  themselves  revealed. 

**  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  distinct  acts  of  per- 

mI  agency,  which  are  in  some  passages  ascribed  simply  to  God, 
)  ascribed  elsewhere  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  Son,  or  to  the  Holy 
uwt,  and  that  worship  and  adoration  are  claimed  for  each.    We 
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may  say,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godheatl 
and  but  one  Qod;  or  that  there  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  We  iHm 
express  Scripture  truth  in  a  convenient  form.  But  if  we  atteoopl 
to  explain  this  truth,  or  to-  draw  from  the  phraseology  empkjrf 
other  remote  conclusions,  we  may  either  darken  counsel  by  woidi 
without  knowledge,  or  gather  lessons  which  Qod  has  not  taught 

Or  again,  that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  that  the  holiest  aoii  rf 
the  best  men  come  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  DiTins  las; 
are  truths  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  we  comprehend  them  both 
in  the  general  statement  that  men  are  totally  depraved;  M 
if  from  this  statement  we  gather  the  conclusion  that  all  meai  an 
Burners  in  the  same  degi*ee,  the  conclusion,  though  seemingly  is* 
volved  in  the  statement,  is  not  a  lesson  of  Scripture,  but  an  infereDO» 
drawn  by  human  reason,  not  from  Qod's  word,  but  frt>m  the  imga- 
feet  language  of  man.  All  men  are  bound  to  believe  Scriptras^  ml 
he  that  believes  Scripture  believes  all  that  is  seen  to  be  oenfciuui 
therein.  But  "no  man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "is  to  be  praaed 
with  consequences  drawn  from  thence,  unless  the  transeript  be 
drawn  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  original.  For  we  are  RBt 
it  came,  in  the  simplicity  of  it,  frt)m  an  in&llible  Spirit;  bat  hs 
that  bids  me  believe  his  deductions  bids  me  believe  that  he  is  a 
imerring  logician;  for  which  God  has  given  me  no  command,  asd 
himself  can  give  me  no  security.'** 

Concerning  all  doctrines  indeed^  which  are  peculiar  to 
Scripture,  the  rule  of  the  martyr  Kidley  is  as  Christian  as  it 
is  philosophical  ''  In  these  matters,"  says  he, "  I  am  so  feaifcl 
that  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  otherwiBe  than 
the  text  doth  as  it  were  lead  me  by  the  hand." 

But  besides  ascertaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not 
6.  Tnith  in  less  important  in  framing  a  system  of  truth  to 
iivetoport^  ascertain  their  relative  importance ;  and  if  possibly 
ance.  the  order  in  which  Scripture  reveals  them.    With 

this  view,  notice  : — 

1.  What  things  are  omitted  in  one  book,  or  in  several^  orin 
Comparative  many,  and  then  gather  the  conclusion,  that  what 
importance,    Q^^e  omitted,  are  probably  not  as  important  as 

how  ascer«  .iii-ii 

tained.  those  that  are  mcluded  m  alL 

2.  Mark  the  subjects  which  are  oftenest  recommended  to 
attention  by  our  Lord,  and  by  his  apostles. 

If  it  be  asked,  for  example,  what  is  the  most  memorable  circom- 


•  u 


Dissuasivea  against  Popery." 
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ice  in  tlie  iostitution  of  the  last  supper,  the  reply  ib,  its  com- 
CQoratnre  character:  for  this  peculiarity  is  thrice  mentioned  in 
I  words  of  the  institution,  i  Cor.  ii.  24,  35,  26. 
^  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  is  on  the  same  ground  of  obyious 
pwtance.  Thrice  is  it  intimated  by  our  Lord,  and  in  each  case 
th  much  emphasis,  that  gifts  habitually  exercised  are  increased, 
idle  gifts  habitually  n^leoted  are  withdrawn.  Matt.  13.12:  25 .  29 : 
okfi  19.  36.  So  of  humility,  which  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
noiir  no  less  than  seven  times  in  the  first  three  Gkwpels,  Idatt. 
{.4,  etc. 

3.  Observe  carefdlly  what  is  common  to  the  two  dispeDsa- 
ooBy  the  Christian  and  tho  Jewish. 

In  both,  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Qod,  his  power  and  truth- 
iliiBM  are  frequency  revealed.  So  among  our  first  duties  are  gra- 
tode  and  love.  The  nimierous  iigimctions  in  the  law,  respecting 
cnflees,  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  truth,  that  Christ  was 
onoe  o£fored  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  illustrate  the  paramount 
Hportanoe  both  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  appropriate  feelings  in  re- 
rawetoit,  Heb.  9.28. 

4.  Observe  the  value  ascribed  in  Scripture  itself,  to  any 
Dth  or  precept  which  it  contains."  Sometimes  a  quality  is 
3t  forth  as  essential,  **  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
lease  God.**  Sometimes  one  quality  is  preferred  to  another, 
I  love  to  both  faEuth  and  hope,  i  Cor.  13.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
^le  that  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  qualifications 
ideh  are  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
ndi  as  fjEdth,  and  the  right  government  of  our  thoughts, 
tinia,  feelings,  actions,  habits,  and  dispositions.^ 

The  reader  may  apply  the  foregoing  rules  to  ascertain  the 
i^ortanca  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
M  eonnection  of  both  with  justification  and  holiness,  e.  g. 

Gil.  2.  20:  3.  i:  3.  13:  5.  24:  5.  11:  6. 12,  14.     I  Cor.  1. 13, 17, 
I.  23:  2.  2,  8:  5.  7:  8.  11:  II.  26:  15.  3.    Rom.  3.  24,  25:  4. 
I125:  5.  8,  19:  6.  5-8,  10:  8.  3.  32:  14,  15.    Eph.  I.  7:  2,  16: 
1:  Col.  I.  14,  18-20,  etc. 

*  See  "  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,"  by  James  Thomson, 
J>.,  Introd. 

^John  3.  15:  Matt.  15.  i8,  20:  13.  45,  49:  16.  27:  Rom.  a.  6: 
d.  6.  8:  Rev.  14.  13 :  i  John  3.  23.  These  passages  all  prove  that 
M  design  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  pardon  but  holiness,  and  that 
for  heaven,  includes  both  title  and  character. 
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The  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord^  < 
an  evidence  of  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  liis  wotflj 
and  as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  Lis  people,  is  men-j 
tioned  in  the  Epistles  alone,  more  than  ^Rj  times.    Aafi 
view  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  which  gives  to  these  doddiMj 
a  second  place,  is  clearlj  not  the  gospel  of  Scripture. 

464.  One  or  two  general  principles  may  be  laid  down  to  lid  { 
Canons  on      in  the  application  of  these  rules. 
uon'S^ulS;        ^'  Nothing  must  be  made  a  matter  of  m 
rules.  which  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation. 

2.  In  studying  the  Bible,  there  must  be  an  indiffenot 
judgment  till  the  truth  itself  decides.  Allow  no  bias  bat 
what  is  received  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  otherwise^ 
our  knowledge  will  be  only  inclination  and  fiEuicy. 

3.  The  same  prominence  should  be  given  to  each  doctrinfl^ 
as  is  given  to  it  in  Scripture. 

4.  Where  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  important  and  ne- 
cessary, the  Scripture  will  be  foimd  full  and  dear.  Waen 
Scripture  is  not  full  and  dear,  the  doctrine  is  either  in  itself 
not  important,  or  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  does  not  bebog 
to  our  present  state. 

5.  The  Bible  being  inspired  cannot  really  contradict  itselt 
Of  apparent  contradictions,  some  are  merely  verbal,  and  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  will  remove  the  difficnHy' 
Others  which  originate  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  may  be 
solved  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  rules. 

(a.)  When  the  same  action  is  affirmed  of  different  persoofl) 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  both. 

It  is  said  for  example,  ten  times,  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his  hetft, 
and  ten  times,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart;  and  both  state' 
ments  are  in  a  sense  true.  What  the  sense  is  not,  may  be  gathered 
from  Scripture  revelations  of  Qod's  character  f  what  the  sense  iti 
may  be  told  us  in  Scripture,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  is  not,  that  mD» 
is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  "  belong  unto  Qod."  If  it  is,  then 
both  the  sense  which  reconciles  the  statements,  and  the  Btatonente 
themselves  are  revealed. 

Instances  in  which  the  same  act  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  dif* 
ferent  persons. 

Exod.  18.  17-26:  Deut.  i.  9-13,  in  relation  to  the  {^pointmentof 
judges.  Niunb.  13.  1-20:  Deut.  I.  32,  on  sending  the  spies.  sSanu 
24.  I :  I  Chron.  21.  i,  in  the  niunbering  of  the  people  by  David. 
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1  (b.)  When  apparentlj  contradictory  qualities  are  ascribed  in 
Sariyluie  to  the  same  person  or  object,  there  is  a  sense  in 
"vldclh  both  assertions  are  true. 

•  Tbere  is  a  sense,  for  example,  in  which  all  men  are  Binners,  and 

aben  Is  a  sense  in  which  some  men  (those  bom  of  Ood),  do  not 

coDumt  sin  (I'John),  and  both  senses  are  Scriptural.    What  those 

■tues  ire  mnst  be  gathered  from  the  Bible,  if  they  be  reyealed. 

It  not  revealed,  we  beliere  the  statements,  and  wait  for  further  light. 

Hiflte  Is  a  sense  also,  in  which  Qod  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 

-Qpon  the  children,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  children  do 

aot  bear  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  Exod.  20.  5 :  Ezek.  18.  30.    Either 

the  efifocts  of  the  fathei^s  sin  fall  temporarily  upon  his  children, 

tiuK|(^  each  man's  final  destiny  is  the  result  of  his  own  conduct,  or 

the &st  passage  may  be  limited  to  those  who  hate  him;  in  their 

tm  there  is  an  accumulation  of  punishment. 

(c)  When  one  thing  is  said  in  Scripture  to  secure  salvation, 
and  the  want  of  another  thing  is  said  to  exclude  from  it,  the 
existence  of  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
other. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  fiedth  saves  us,  and  yet  no  one  can  be 
Oived  who  hates  his  brother.  Both  statements  are  true  ;  and,  in 
&ctj,  we  find  that  faith  and  love  are  never  disjoined. 

This  is  the  canon  that  reconciles  the  prerogatives  of  faith 
vitii  the  promises  made  to  character,  as  in  the  sermon  on  the 
lAooni  It  is  not  that  such  characters  having  faith,  are 
Itlessed,  for  the  promise  is  absolute;  but  it  is,  that  faith 
ibnus  such  characters,  and  so  brings  the  believer  within  the 
noge  of  the  promise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Precepts  of  Scripture. 
465.  The  study  of  Scripture  doctrine  has  been  placed  hrst 
J.  in  this  chapter  for  a  double  reason.    Most  of  the 

NDtiai  to  rules  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  first,  are  ap- 
'*'**•  plicable  to  the  study  of  all.  It  will  be  found,  more- 
over, that  Scripture  doctrine  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
morality.  The  gospel  begins  its  message  with  the  "  story  of 
peace,"  unfolding  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  It  then  exhibits  its  truths  as  motives  to 
holinees.  When  these  truths  have  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  they  teach  us  to  perceive  in  Scripture,  the  requirements 
of  a  high  and  spiritual  obedience :  and  under  their  influence,. 
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we  learn  to  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldnev 
of  the  letter.  This  is  the  order,  therefore,  of  human  expe- 
rience ;  knowledge  in  the  heart,  or  truth,  precedes  knowleclgB 
in  practice,  or  goodness:  or,  in  simple  Scripture  languid 
man  is  sanctified  hj  faith,  through  the  operation  of  the  Hof^ 
Spirit. 

466.  When  the  reader  of  the  Bible  has  examined  and  das- 

aified  its  precepts*  he  will  find  that  it  is  rather » 
bookaf  prin-  book  of  principles  than  of  directiona  And  d 
cipicB.  principles  in  a  double  sense :   Its  preoepts  reftr 

rather  to  motives  than  to  actions,  which  motives  are  called  the 
principles,  or  beginnings  of  action :  and  moreover,  its  precepts 
are  comprehensive  maxims,  and  are  therefore  rather  prin- 
ciples of  morality  than  specific  rules.  When  it  speaks  of 
holiness,  it  means  faith,  well-regulated  affection,  inward  purity, 
and  moral  rectitude  of  disposition,  and  these  it  represent 
not  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation,  but  as  its  evidence  and 
i.  e.  of  mo-  result.  The  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  which 
tives.  seems  at  first  to  refer  to  practice  only,  is  summed 

up  by  our  Lord,  in  the  form  of  love  to  Ood  and  to  man ; 
humility  and  evangelic  faith  towards  Ood,  and  all  holy  con- 
duct towards  our  fellows  being  the  appropriate  utterance  of 
these  inwai'd  feelings.    This  apparent  peculiarity  of  the  pospel     ] 
scheme  was  the  more  striking  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  from    ' 
the  fiEu>t,  that  Jewish  tradition  had  given  undue  importance  to 
ritual  zeal  and  pimctuality :  and  it  accounts  for  much  of  the 
opposition  which  the  first  teachers  of  the  truth  encountered. 
That  it  is  a  peculiarity  also  of  the  law  is  plain,  both  from  the 
nature  of  its  precepts  and  from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  for 
when  he  impresses  upon  his  hearers  the  importance  of  inward 
dispositions,  he  never  speaks  of  the  law  as  faulty,  but  merely 
frees  it  from  the  glosses  of  the  Pharisees^  and  unfolds  its 
spiritual  meaning.    See  also  Mark  12.  32-34. 

467.  Even  when  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  given  in  a 
Even  Bpedflc  ^P^^^ifio  form  they  are  often  intended  as  desorip- 
roles  involve  tive  rather  of  character  than  of  specific  acta.  HiB 
P  P  ®®*  command  of  our  Lord,  *  If  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  the  law  to  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  doak 
also,"  is  an  instance,  Matt.  5.  40.  A  specific  compliance 
with  the  precept  would  be  seldom  practicable.  To  wait  for 
the  occasion  when  it  csm  be  applied,  or  even  to  apply  it  at  ally 
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be  of  little  service ;  but  to  cherish  the  disposition  at 
it  aims  is  to  take  one  of  the  likeUest  means  of  pro- 
g  <mr  holiness. 

.  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 

that  they  are  generally  expressed  in  oomprehen- 

siTe  terms,  and  that  the  application  of  them,  and 

the  distinctions  that  attend  it,  are  left  to  the 

1  of  the  reader.    It  is  true  that  the  laws  are  so  plain  as 

ve  a  conscientious  and  teachable  mind  in  little  danger 

istake.    Still,  it  is  part  of  our  discipline  that  we  are  leffc 

ply  them.    There  is  such  clearness  in  the  command, 

he  that  runneth   may  read ;   but  withal,  such  poesi- 

of  error  as  proves  God  to  be  testing  **  what  is  in  our 

If  and  whether  we  will  keep  his  commandments  or  not.'* 

w  Applying  these  distinctions  to  the  moral  law,  whether 

ni     given  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  it  may 

be  observed — 
Rut  whatever  evil  it  prohibits  in  the  highest  degree  it 
bits  in  the  lower.  Murder  and  the  malignant  passions 
vy  stage,  adultery  and  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  ftraud  and 
;,  fUse  accusation  in  private  intercourse  and  in  courts  of 
lififb  and  covetous,  discontented  desires,  are  all  con- 
9d;  and 

rhat  when  sin  is  forbidden,  the  opposite  duty  is  en< 
\,  and  when  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  opposite  sin  is 
den.  It  forbids  the  use  of  images  of  invisible  things 
uposes  of  worship,  and  thus  enjoins  spiritual  service, 
duding  eveiy  other  object  of  religious  worahip,  it  im- 
that  God  is  to  be  worship[)ed,  reverenced,  and  loved, 
rounds  the  parental  relation  with  sanctity  and  honour, 
los  condemns  the  indifference  and  false  independence 
are  too  often  indulged.  This  apparent  extension  of 
eaning  of  inspired  precepts  is  the  necessary  result  of 
aeral  truth  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  book  of  principles, 
ng  or  fostering  dispositions,  and  speaking  in  the  Ian- 
of  comprehensive  command. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  precepts  of  Scripture  refer 

to  the  dispositions  of  the  soul,  that  they  are  expressed 

i  most  part  in  general  terms,  and  that  the  application 

m  is  left  to  the  reader,  we  need  still  to  notice  an  im- 

t  distinction  between  these  precepts  themselves. 
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Some  are  called  moral  and  others  positive,  and  th 
Moral  pre-  tion  is  founded  on  Scripture  itsel£  £isii( 
p^ve  de-  defines  moral  precepts  as  having  their  n 
nned.  natural  reason,  while  in   positive  preo 

reasons  and  measure  are  incidental,  economical,  or 
The  reason  of  the  first  is  eternal,  the  reason  of  tb 
temporary.  Bishop  Butler  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  aga 
the  first  as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  see ; 
second  as  precepts,  the  reasons  for  which  we  do  not 
combining  these  definitions,  we  may,  perhaps,  ol 
sounder  than  either.  Positive  precepts  refer  only  to 
acts,  and  to  such  outward  acts  as  do  not  naturally  1 
an  obedient  heart ;  moral  precepts,  on  the  other  hi 
Teference  to  inward  holiness  or  to  acts  as  the  natura 
sion  of  holy  feeling.  Both  are,  within  certain  lin 
gatory,  and  the  neglect  of  either  has  its  peculiar  aggi 
To  violate  Tnordl  laws  is  to  disobey  our  reason  and  < 
violate  positive  laws  is  to  sin  where  temptation  is  c* 
feeblest,  and  where  disobedience  involves  a  direct 
Divine  authority. 

Some  precepts  (it  is  obvious)  are  mixed  in  thei 
,^  being  partly  moral  and  partly  positive, 

the  law  of  the  sabbath.  That  creaturec 
as  man  is,  should  present  some  united  worship  is 
duty ;  but  whether  that  worship  be  presented  on  the 
or  the  first  day  of  the  week  must  be  decided  by  posi 
Jt  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  use  of  the  words  of 
tinction  we  are  liable  to  mistake.  Moral  duties  are 
in* the  sense  of  being  expressly  commanded;  anc 
duties  are  moral,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  holy  n 
fulfilling  them :  guilt,  too,  is  incurred,  if  they  be 
with  indiflference  or  contempt. 

471.  Positive  laws  however  differ  widely  from  the 
^,  ,    ,        are  strictly  moral 

Distinctioo  " 

between  Jq  their  nature.    The  moral  are  intrinsically 

immutable;  the  positive  are  indifferent  till  tfa 

is  given.     Under  the  law,  for  ezamj^le,  to  look  at  the  bi 

pent,  to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  with  blood,  were  acts  of  : 

tiou  till  God  had  commanded  them,  and  both  were  ten 

their  duration. 

In  their  ecidencei    The  moral  precept  is  written,  thoi 
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f  eSBuobd.,  in  the  heart;  but  the  positive  precept  in  the  Bible 

The  latter,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  and 

•enoes  among  Christians  in  reference  to  them  are  more  easy  and 

we  not  say  ?)  less  inexcusable. 

their  ground.     Moral  precepts  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 

and  of  man,  and  in  the  relation  that  subsists  between  them; 
aye  precepts  in  God's  will  alone.  That  will  is  doubtless  guided 
visdom,  and  the  general  design  of  many  positive  precepts  is 
I  obvious.  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  sabbath, 
sample,  are  all  adapted  to  a  specific  end;  but  why  these  ordi- 
ses  only,  and  not  others,  is  not  revealed. 

I  the  extent  of  their  obligation,  moral  precepts  are  universally 
ling.  There  is  no  state  conceivable  to  which  Qod's  moral 
linion  does  not  extend.  Positive  precepts,  on  the  other  hand, 
particular.  The  ceremonial  law  included  the  Jews,  but  not  the 
dUeB.  Worshipping  in  groves  was  allowed  to  the  patriarchs 
n.  31.  33)«  but  was  forbidden  to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut. 

31).  Under  the  gospel  it  is  indifferent  (John  4.  3i).  Other 
ervances  were  binding  on  the  priests,  but  not  on  the  people. 

imder  the  gospel,  those  only  must  x>artake  of  the  Lord's  supper 
whom  that  ordinance  is  enjoined. 

fhey  differ,  further,  in  their  observance.  Moral  precepts,  incul- 
ing  principles,  are  obeyed  by  a  thousand  different  actions.  Posi- 
i  precepts,  controlling  conduct  only,  are  uniform,  and  are  to  be 
wved  according  to  the  prescription  and  letter  of  the  law. 
bd  lastly,  in  their  connection.  Moral  precepts  are  necessarily 
DMcted.  Positive  precepts  may  be  so  by  authority,  but  are  not 
in  their  nature.  Faith  is  followed  by  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, 
re  to  €k>d  strengthens  our  sorrow  for  offending  and  our  fear  to 
Qd;  and  love  to  man,  fidelity  and  beneficence.  But  circimi- 
m  did  not  imply  holiness  or  ceremonial  purity.  Listitutions 
f  be  observed  apart,  ''  but  virtues  go  ever,"  says  Bishop  Hall, 
1  troops." 

73.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  these  laws,  moral 
^^^       and  positive,  it  must  be  remembered — 
jing  I.  That  moral  precepts  never  really  contradict 

one  another.  If  there  be  apparent  contradiction, 
have  misinterpreted  the  meaning  or  the  limits  of  the  law. 
.  Positive  institutions,  being  founded  exclusively  on  the 
of  God,  admit  of  no  additions  in  nimiber  to  those  it 
lab.  Institutions  professedly  of  Divine  original  must  not 
^  not  be  forbidden  in  Scripture,  they  must  be  expressly 
imanded.    To  increase  the  niunber  of  such  institutions, 

P  3 
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says  Dr.  Whichcote,  **  lessens  the  number  of  things  la^ 
brings  the  consciences  of  men  into  bondage,  multiplies  Bin  in 
the  world,  makes  the  way  narrower  than  Qod  has  made  it» 
and  divides  his  church.'* 

3.  When  positive  precepts  interfere  with  the  observance  of 
tbe  moral  law,  they  must  yield  the  outward  rite  to  the  ex- 
pression of  holy  feeling,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the  dictate 
of  mercy,  the  keeping  of  a  sabbath  to  the  law  of  love. 
•  4.  God  rejects  his  own  positive  institutions  when  men 
make  them  final,  or  put  them  in  competition  with  holinesB, 
or  substitute  them  for  it,  Isa.  i.  11-17 .  66,  3 :  Mic.  6. 7,8: 
Jer.  7.  4,  5 :  Amos  5.  21. 

Sec.  3.  The  Promises  of  Scripture. 

473.  Faith  in  the  promises  of  tne  gospel,  is,  by  the  ope«r 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  medium  of  man's  renewal 
and  holiness.  When  bom  again,  that  is  restored  to  the  coo- 
dition  and  character  of  children,  it  is,  under  the  operatioa 
of  the  same  Holy  Spirit^  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  ^ 
Divine  word,  received  into  the  heart.  When  justified,  it  is 
by  faith ;  and  by  faith  they  are  made  holy :  faith  is  oar 
"  shield,"  our  "  work,"  our  "  victory,"  our  "  life."  ' 

In  studying  and  applying  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  it  '^ 
important  that  we  remember  the  following  particulars. 

474.  The  general  promises  of  the  Bible  are  the  expressioD 
Promises  the  ^^  God's  immutable  counseL  Men  have  often  at- 
counsel  of      tached  this  idea  of  counsel  to  the  secret  purpose* 

of  God  only,  as  if  those  purposes  contradicted  hi* 
word,  or  were  intended  to  nuUify  and  frustrate  its  statementa 
But  in  Scripture  the  promises  are  always  spoken  of  as  the 
revelation  of  his  purpose,  and  the  violation  of  his  promise  as 
the  denial,  not  of  his  word  only,  but  of  himselt  Ho  had  pW" 
mised  "  before  the  world  began,"  Titus  i.  3  ;  and  the  promises 
are  quoted  in  proof  of  his  immutabihty,  Heb.  6.  17,  18. 

475.  Some  of  the  promises  are  imiversal,  and  others  peco- 
Universal  liar  and  temporary ;  and  it  is  important  to  distin- 
ond  peculiar,  g^jgi^  between  them.  There  are  promises  mide 
to  Noah,  to  Moses,  to  David,  to  Peter,  which  cannot  9,1^^ 
us.  The  promise  to  the  Israehtes,  of  outward  proqwi^i 
was  temporary,  being  suited  to  their  dispensati<m,  *» 
adapted  (in  a  state  where  eternal  things  were  less  clearly  r«* 
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vealed)  to  secure  obedience.  So  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  of 
in&Uibility  for  writing  or  confirming  the  Scriptures,  was  pro- 
mised to  the  first  age  of  the  church  only,  but  is  now  with- 
drawn. The  gospel  is  the  universal  promise,  and  the  only 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  the  ground  and  measure  of  our  &ith. 
Kuy  promises,  however,  made  to  individual  believers  are 
bnoches  of  the  universal  promise,  and  are,  as  such,  to  be 
tpplied  to  believers  stilL  Paul,  for  example,  applies  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  the  promise  of  God  to  Joshua,  ^I  will 
never  leave  thee  ;'*  and  Nehemiah  prayed  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  given  to  Moses,  Josh.  i.  5  :  Heb.  13.  5  :  Neh. 

To  this  class  belong  the  promises  that  refer  to  the  present 
Pjggjigg,^    life,  especially  those  that  are  contained  in  the  Old 
jJ2"ji       Testament.    When  applied  to  a  consistent  Chris- 
^^       tian  they  embody  a  general  truth,  namely,  that  re- 
ligion, by  making  men  honest,  and  sober,  and  industrious, 
luM  a  constant  tendency  to  secure  temporal  blessing.    The 
bnd  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  and  diligence  is  enforced  by 
the  gospel.    But  then  the  constancy  of  this  law  is  corrected 
I7  three  considerations,     i.  Persecution  and  suffering  are 
opressly  foretold  of  the  church,  and  for  Christ's  sake ;  and 
xich  Buffering  is  itself  the  theme  of  a  promise.    2.  The  tem- 
poral promises  of  the  Old  Testament  have  a  limit  in  the  very 
ofaancter  of  the  later  dispensation.     It  is  one  of  faith  rather 
^  of  sight.    3.  And  besides,  temporal  mercies  are  now 
n&ployed  to  promote  the  Christian's  spiritual  welfjEire,  and 
Jf©  given  or  withheld,  as  may  prove  most  for  his  highest 
[Ood.    Under  the  law,  the  rod  of  the  wicked  less  frequently 
QBted  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  because  the  lessons  of 
Evidence  were  among  the  grand  teachers  both   of  the 
inrch  and  of  the  world.    Now,  however,  the  Bible  is  com- 
lete ;  and  God  is  free  (so  to  speak)  to  adapt  his  discipline 
i  the  wants  of  each  of  his  children.     In  asking,  therefore, 
tr  the  fulfilment  of  temporal  promises,  even  when  universal, 
B  must  remember  that  prosperity  has  ceased  to  be  the  uni- 
nn  expression  of  Divine  favour,  and  that  providence  is  norw 
Iministered  in  subservience  to  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the 
lurch. 
476.  Some  of  the  promises  are  absolute,  and  others  are 

iwtiiite  and  conditional 

DditioDAL        j^Q  promises  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
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of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  were  absolute.    The  promiaBi 
pardon  and  of  blessings  essential  to  salvation  is 
upon  our  faith.    The  Christian's  progress,  again,  in  he 
and  his  freedom  from  chastisement,  are  dependent  upon] 
diligence,  and  obedience,  and  prayer. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  every  promise  of 
blessing  to  individual  Christians  is  given  to  character,  and  i 
conditions.    So  Nehemiah  believed,  and  therefore  his 
ended  with  the  acknowledgment  that  the  promise  was 
to  such  only  as  turn  to  God,  and  keep  his  commandments  i 
do  them.    See  also  i  Chron.  28.  9,  19 :  Ezek.  33.  13-15:  h 
I.  5-7  :  I  Sam.  2.  30:  Rom.  4.  3,  12  :  Heb.  4.  i.    These 
jnises  are  made  to  character ;  sincerity  and  faith  are  alwiji| 
requii*ed.    Do  we  seek  Abraham's  blessing,  we  must  walk  %\ 
Abraham's  steps.    Do  we  wish  for  special  tokens  of  Difi* ; 
regard,  we  must  cherish  the  poor  and  contrite  spirit  wiA 
which  God  is  pleased  to  dwell    And  they  are  made  on  ash- 
ditiom.    Further  light,  and  richer  gifts,  are  ever  bestowed  in 
proportion  to  our  industry,  and  fervour,  and  fidelity,  and 
prayer. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  any  promise  of  Scripture  is  conun()0» 
and  we  fulfil  its  conditions,  we  may  apply  it  to  ourselves  tf 
boldly  as  if  our  name  were  there.  If  even  it  be  a  particultf 
promise  given  to  one  saint,  but  a  branch  of  the  univeral 
promise  of  the  gospel,  and  we  do  as  he  did  to  whom  it  wtf 
originally  given,  it  becomes  our  own. 

477.  This  connection  of  the  promises  of  Scripture  and  the 
T,. . conditions  attached  to  them  is  often  overlooked. 

Tnis  con-  ^  ^  .    , 

nection  over-  Men  apply  the  promises  as  if  they  were  made  to 
^  sorrow  or  distress.    In  fact,  no  promise  is  p^^ 

to  mere  distress,  but  only  to  distress  crying  for  relieij*^* 
seeking  it  in  the  way  of  Divine  appointment :  "  CaU  ujfcn  fi^ 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  and  thou  sh*** 
glorify  me,"  is  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  PSa.  $0.  i8« 
In  this  respect,  its  promises  differ  from  its  invitations.  *"* 
latter  are  commands  addressed  to  all,  even  to  the  impenitent 
and  the  unbeheving  (Mark  1. 15) ;  the  former  to  the  peni*^* 
and  behoving  only,  or  to  the  impenitent,  on  the  suppoS**^ 
that  they  turn  and  beheve. 

Time  of  fui-       ^^^'  ^^^  often  promises  a  blessing  without  ^^ 

fiimentnot     the  time  when  it  is  to  be  bestowed.     God  ^ 

deUver  the  righteous  out  of  his  troubles,  but  tw 
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time  ia  not  told  us  (Pisa.  37).  Christ  is  to  oome  again,  and  to 
take  us  to  himself  (John  14.  1-3) ;  but  ^  of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man."  To  trust  in  the  pronuae,  therefore, 
includes  both  patience  and  faith.  He  that  behevee  will  not 
make  haste,  Isa.  28.  16 :  Rom.  1.7:2  Thess.  3.  5. 

479.  Rightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  \ise  them, 
^^  not  indeed  as  the  ground  or  measure  of  duty,  but 
rishOy  used    yet  as  motives  to  exertion  and  prayer. 

woenmade 

^[y^  ^  Qod  has  proimsed  to  deliTer  his  church  and  to  de- 

stroy her  adTersaries;  but  these  promises  are  not  omr 
guide.  Paul  had  receiyed  a  promise  that  he  should  see  Rome,  and 
yet,  when  the  conspiracy  was  framed  to  assassinate  him,  he  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  protect  his  life,  as  if  no  promise  had  been 
given  (Acts  33.  11-17).  In  eyery  case,  the  precept  is  our  m/f, 
though  the  promise  may  influence  our  motives  and  encourage  our 
prayers. 

God  promised  David  to  establish  his  house,  and  David  therefore 
pleaded  the  more  earnestly  with  Qod  to  fulfil  his  promise,  a  Sam. 
7.  16-25. 

Gtod  had  promised,  in  the  days  of  El^ah,  to  "  send  rain  upon  the 
earth,"  i  Kings  18.  i,  and  yet  El^ah  prays  with  the  greater  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance,  i  Kings  18.  42-44. 

Daniel  knew  that  the  seventy  years'  captivity  was  expiring  when 
he  set  his  face  by  prayer  to  seek  its  accomplishment,  Dan.  9.  2,  j. 

When  our  Lord  had  promised  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
disciples  continued  in  prayer  till  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  Acts 
I.  14. 

480.  Rightly  to  employ  the  promises,  we  must  use  them  to 
And  when  Promote  our  holiness.  They  were  given  that  we 
they  promote  might  be  partakers  of  a  Divine  nature.    Nor  is 

®^  the  design  of  God  answered,  unless  they  deepen 
bur  thankfulness  and  bind  us  to  a  life  of  holy  and  devoted 
obedience,  2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  7.  i. 

Sec.  4.  The  Examples  of  Scripture* 

481.  In  considering  and  applying  the  examples  of  Scrip- 
In  studying  ture,  there  are  sevenU  points  to  which  attention 
^SS^"'  needs  to  be  directed. 

member—  i.  Many  things  are  recorded  in  Scripture  with 

censure.  There  are  examples  of  injustice  and  idolatry,  which 
are  either  discoimtenanced  by  the  law,  or  were  at  the  time 
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expressly  condemned.  The  record  of  them  is  not  inteDdei 
to  hallow  the  facts,  or  to  justify  us  in  copying  them,  bat  te 
illnstittte  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  and  the  justice  of 
Ood,  or  to  serve  some  holy  and  important  end. 

2.  The  actions  of  a  good  man,  which  were  neverthdw 
wrong,  or  which  are  not,  on  other  grounds,  intended  for  oar 
imitation,  are  sometimes  recorded  without  censure.  To  tbii 
class  belong  the  equivocation  of  Abraham  before  Fhanoh; 
the  falsehood  of  Rebecca  and  Jacob ;  the  dissembled  madiuM 
of  David,  i  Sam.  21.  13  ;  and  the  massacre  at  Jtfbesh  Gikai 
To  this  class,  also,  belong  such  actions  as  were  allowed  under 
the  law,  but  are  forbidden  imder  the  gospel.  Polygamy,  for 
example,  was  only  permitted  to  the  Jews,  ^  because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts ;"  never  enjoined.  The  reasoning  of 
our  Lord  condenms  it  (Mark  10.  6),  nor  must  we,  firom  tlie 
pattern  of  children,  learn  the  measures  of  duty  in  men. 

3.  Many  acts  under  the  old  dispensation  were  done  by 
express  command.  Abraham  offered  up  his  son ;  Joehitt 
destroyed  the  Canaanites ;  the  Levites  put  to  death  the 
idolaters  in  the  camp ;  Jehu  rebelled  against  the  house  of 
Ahab,  2  Kings  9 :  but  each  of  these  acts  was  performed  under 
the  authority  of  a  peculiar  and  positive  precept.  The  &ct  that 
God  expressly  commanded  them  bakes  them  out  of  the  list  of 
imitable  actions.  To  make  similar  actions  commendable,  ve 
must  have  similar  authority. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  a  peculiar  conmiand  was 
given,  the  reason  is  generally  appended,  showing  the  com- 
mand to  be  but  temporary.  Abraham  was  commanded  to 
offer  up  his  son,  to  test  his  faith;  Joshua  destroyed  the 
Canaanites  because  the  time  of  their  probation  was  past,  and 
they  had  proved  irretrievably  idolatrous ;  idolaters  in  Judsea 
were  put  to  death,  because,  there^  idolatry  was  treason  against 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  invisible  King. 

4.  In  judging  of  Old  Testament  examples,  we  must  ascertain 
the  principle  on  which  the  actions  were  performed.  This  is 
the  rule  suggested  by  the  nth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  where 
some  acts  are  recorded  as  imitable  only  in  the  principle  of 
faith,  from  which  they  sprang.  Without  this  rule,  Scripture 
may  be  made  to  sanction  the  most  contradictory  acts,  fn 
Genesis  21.  9,  for  example,  Ishmael  mocked  Isaac,  and  £rom 
Galatians  4.  29,  we  learn  that  this  mockery  was  the  expression 
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oE  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  of  contempt  of  God's  promises. 

fiijah,  on  the  other  hand,  mocked  the  priests  of  Baal  to 

prove  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry.    Elijah's  conduct 

in  calling  fire  from  heaven  (2  Kings),  was  not  the  result  of 

ttgiy  feeling,  but  of  a  desire  to  convince  a  wicked  prince,  and 

an  idolatrous  people ;  when  James  and  John  wished  to  exercise 

iba  same  power,  however,  our  Lord  rebuked  them ;  partly 

Iwcaose  his  kingdom  forbade  such  agency,  and  partly  because 

the  temper  in  which  they  spoke  was  passionate  and  revengeful. 

48a.  All  these  considerations  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

of  rales :  and  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to  copy  the  practices 

iluch  Scripture  records  and  condemns ;  nor  practices  which 

KrieoTjodg-  it  records  vidthout  censure,  unless  those  practices 

SoSmita-  ^^'^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^  ^  lawful ;  nor  what  was  done 
^00.  under  specific  and  temporary  command ;  nor  what 

▼as  done  in  consequence  of  inferior  knowledge;  nor  must  we 
copy  or  judge  the  good  acts  of  even  a  good  man,  without  con- 
sideriDg  their  motives  and  end. 

Or  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  principle.  In 
nlation  to  Old  Testament  examples,  the  rule  of  Judgment  is, 
tliat  we  estimate  each  act  as  the  individual  who  performed  it 
vas  bound  to  estimate  it  by  the  law,  under  which  he  lived, 
and  the  negative  rule  of  imitation  is,  that  we  are  not  to  copy 
it^  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment   The  positive  rule  of  imitation  will  be  found  below. 

483.  Of  what  use  then  are  the  examples  of  Scripture,  and 
Uaeof  how  are  we  to  employ  them  1    They  are  of  great 

««*ie.       use. 

In  interpreting  the  rules  of  Scripture  where  the  sense  is 
i.ln Inter-     questioned.    If  the  example  be  set  by  men  who 
''•*'**"^       were  at  the  time  inspired,  and  that  example  is  in 
obedience  to  the  rule  in  question,  we  have  then  an  inspired 
interpretation  of  its  meaning.    The  conduct  of  Paul  in  op- 
posing Peter  on  tho  question  of  circumcision,  and  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  gene^uUy,  decides  the  signification  of  many 
passages  of  Scripture.    In  such  cases  we  copy  the  example, 
not  because  good  men  have  left  it,  but  because,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  proves  to  us  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ. 

We  may  thus  often  find  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  in  the  examples  which  inspired  men  have  left  ub. 
"  Swear  not  at  all)"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  commands  of  our 
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Lord,  Matt.  5*  SB'S  7*  ^  ^^®  same  chapter  he  tells  us  that  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  (ver.  17,  18),  and  as  the  law  permitted 
oaths,  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  oaths  for  all  purposes,  are  not 
forbidden  in  this  prohibition.  On  referring  to  2  Cor.  11.  31-33: 
Bom.  I.  9,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  precept  refers  to  our  ordinary 
communications,  which  should  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay.  The  vice 
which  is  thus  condemned  was  very  common  among  the  Jews. 
"  Resist  not  evil,"  in  the  same  chapter,  will  be  found  by  the  same 
reasoning  to  mean,  "  cherish  not  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge." 
Our  Lord  did  not  complain  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate, nor  did  he  forbid  his  disciples  appealing  to  it  where  public 
justice  was  concerned.  He  himself  remonstrated  against  unjust 
smiting,  John  18.  23 ;  and  Paul  so  far  resisted  evil,  as  to  protest 
against  cruel  indignities  offered  him,  and  on  another  occasion,  to 
appeal  to  Caesar,  Acts  25.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  precept  there- 
fore is,  rather  suffer  injury  than  revenge  yoiurselves. 

They  are  of  use  again — 

In  teaching  us  to  apply  the  rules  of  Scripture  to  particular 
2.  In  teach-  cases.  The  New  Testament,  is  in  a  great  degi'ee,  a 
^to  apply  book  of  principles,  and  not  of  specific  directions, 
rules.  and  it  requires  great  wisdom  to  apply  them. 

If,  for  instance,  it  be  asked  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
to  speak  of  the  true  God,  or  of  his  Son,  and  to  exhort  others  to 
believe  in  Him,  we  appeal  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  precepts 
addi'essed  to  all  saints,  and  we  illustrate  and  leam  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts from  Scripture  example.  Abraliam,  Gen.  18.  19.  The  Captive 
If  aid,  2  Kings  5.  3.  The  restored  Demoniac,  Mark  5,  20.  Anna, 
Luke  2.  38.  Andrew  and  Philip,  John  i.  41,  46.  The  tc(wian  of 
Samaria,  John  4.  29.  Persecuted  Christians,  Acts  8.  4.  *  Apollos, 
Acts  18.  25.  Aquila  and  PriscUla,  Acts  18.  26.  Phehe  and  others  at 
Pome,  Rom.  16.  12.    Philemon^  ver.  6. 

The  value  of  examples  for  this  purpose,  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  comparing  the  moral  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
with  the  application  of  them  in  the  different  characters  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  is  said  for  example,  "  There  is  that  maketh  him- 
self rich,  and  yet  hath  nothing,  and  there  is  that  maketh  himself 
poor  and  yet  hath  great  riches."  Of  the  ^rst  principle  we  have 
illustrations,  in  Ahab,  i  Kings  21.  4,  16,  22:  in  Haman,  Esther  5. 
11-13:  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  Luke  18.  11-14:  in  the  self- 
conceited  Corinthians,  i  Cor.  4.  8:  in  the  false  teachers  alluded 
to  by  Peter,  2  Pet.  2.  18.  19:  and  of  the  second,  in  Matthew,  Luke 
5.  27,  28:  Zaccheus,  Luke  19.  8,  9:  Paul,  2  Cor.  6.  10:  Phil.  3.  8. 
The  Ephesian  converts.  Acts  19.  19:  Eph.  2:  and  in  the  church  of 
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oa.  Bey.  2.  9:  compared  with  the  church  at  Laodicea,  Rev. 

le  great  use  of  Scripture  examples,  however,  is  not  for 
purposes  of  interpretation,  but  for  the  increase  of 
Koor  our  holiness.  They  illustrate  Divine  truth  and 
*•  human  duty — ^they  show  the  possibility  of  obe- 
06— they  rebuke  our  imperfections,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
of  good  men,  excite  our  watchfulness  and  charity. 

M  the  Christian  ask,  for  InEttance,  whether  it  is  possible  for  him 
m  God  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  retirement, 
I  ilie  public  service  of  religion?  let  him  remember  that  Enoch, 
walked  with  Qod,  had  sons  and  daughters,  that  Abraham  had 
i  possessions,  that  Joseph  was  governor  of  Egypt,  that  Moses 
kmg  in  Jeshurun  (Deut.  33.  5),  that  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  royal 
ts,  that  Daniel  was  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  not  less  holy  as  the  carpenter 
vken  engaged  in  his  public  ministry,  or  when  offering  the 
)  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

>  we  wish  to  test  our  repentance,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is 
dlyor  spiritual?  we  may  examine  its  fruits,  or  we  may  com- 
it  with  Scripture  examples.  We  have  true  repentance  in 
d,  2  Sam.  12.  13,  and  Psa.  51:  in  Manasseh,  2  Chron.  33.  12, 
n  Job  42.  6:  in  Nineveh,  Jonah  3.  5,  8:  in  Peter,  Matt.  26.  75: 
in  the  Publican,  Luke  18.  We  have  worldly  repentance  in 
udi:  in  Saul,  i  Sam.  15.  24:  in  Ahab,  i  Kings  21.  27:  in 
lan,  Jer.  13.  12,  20:  and  in  Judas,  Matt.  27.  3,  5. 
we  watch  with  most  care  against  our  easily  besetting  sins,  and 
leeore  against  others  to  which  we  are  less  prone.  We  may, 
advantage  remember  that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  fedthful 
isted  the  providence  of  God;  that  Moses  the  meekest  of  men, 
miadvisedly  vrithhis  lips;  that  Job  murmured  (Job  6. 8,  etc.); 
Iiat  the  boldest  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  swore,  through 
hat  he  never  knew  him. 

3  impressiveness  of  these  examples  may  be  increased  by 
f  our  selecting  such  as  resemble  more  closely  our 
^  own  case,  or  by  placing  in  contrast  the  conduct 
ferent  persons  under  similar  circumstances. 

may  compare  the  humility  of  the  true  teacher,  John  the 
t,  with  the  self-conceit  of  Simon  Magus,  the  false  teacher  who 
at  that  he  himself  was  some  great  one,  John  i.  19-27,  and 
.  9;  the  anger  of  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah  when  reproved  with 
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the  BubmiBuon  and  dfligenoe    of  Jehoshaphat,    i   Kings  ij. 
2  Chron«  26.  19 :  2  Chron.  19.  24,  etc. 

484.  Nor  ought  we  lightly  to  esteem  the  value  of  socij 
Tbeir  im-       examples.    ^  All  that  philosophy,  wise  meo,  aodj 
pwrtanM.       general  reason  can  teach,"  says  Luther,  "  that  ij 
profitable  for  good  life,  history  presents  by  examples  and  caseiL  < 
And  when  we  look  at  it  deeply,  we  find  that  thence  hut - 
flowed,  almost  all  rights,  art,  good  counsel,  warnings  threates* 
ing,  terror,  consolation,  strengthening,  instruction,  and  pnh 
dence,  as  out  of  a  living  spring."    Examples  thus  hdoam 
morality  taught  in  feusts,  <*  Christ  and  his  gospel  (Hwolifld 
from  the  annals  of  his  own  kingdom,"*  and  the  experieooe  d 
his  church. 

485.  It  may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  if  the  matter  to 

which  the  example  refers,  is  of  a  moral  naiurtyin 
principle  of  are  to  copy  the  example  of  inspired  men,  so  &r0 
fanitAtion.  ^jjg  reason  of  the  practice  is  the  same  in  their  caw 
and  in  ours.  If  the  cases  are  not  similar,  we  then  obej  tlie 
command  by  cherishing  the  spirit  which  their  example  em- 
bodied, without  copying  the  example  itself.  It  is  a  piincipkb 
for  instance,  that  Christians  are  *^  by  love  to  serve  OQ* 
another,"  and  if  the  churches  of  one  district  have  abonduio^ 
and  those  of  another  district  are  suffering  from  povertji  tlie 
churches  in  the  former  case,  are  to  obey  the  conmiand  bjeol- 
lecting  for  their  poorer  brethren,  as  the  early  churcbeB  M 
Acts  II.  28-30:  I  Cor.  16.  I.  They  apply  the  rule  in  the 
same  way.  But  if  it  be  said  to  follow  frx>m  this  piineipl^ 
that  we  should  copy  the  examples  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
wash  one  another's  feet,  we  then  apply  the  exceptive  prindpto 
just  named.  That  custom  was  in  eastern  countries  a  coqudo^ 
and  necessary  refreshment ;  but  to  observe  it  here  woold 
defeat  the  design  of  the  observance.  A  kiss  was  theconunon 
form  of  eastern  salutation,  and  was  designed  to  express  tS^ 
tionate  regard ;  the  principle  of  that  practice  (the  exercise  an» 
expression  of  affectionate  feeling),  is  still  binding,  but  ^ 
cease  to  copy  the  example,  or  to  express  the  principle  m 
that  form,  because  the  custom  has  ceased.  The  primitivo 
church,  it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  had  its  lo^® 
feasts ;  we  have  no  record  of  their  being  a  Divine  appoiD*" 

'  Neander. 
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snt,  but  they  were  probably  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
iitual-  affection.  Hence,  when  they  were  abused,  the  apos- 
«  condemned  them.  ^  These  are  spots,"  said  Jude,  ^  in 
>ur  feasts  of  charity."  In  the  case  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
base  was  condemned  also,  but  the  ordinance  was  re-incul- 
ated.  The  observance  of  such  feasts,  therefore,  is  allowable, 
f  they  tend  to  deepen  the  feelings  they  are  designed  to  express, 
nk  the  example  is  plainly  not  of  binding  authority. 

^.  If  the  matter  to  which  the  example  refers  is  a  positive 
htitution,  the  precedent  is  of  no  force  in  regard  to  its  merely 
Nxadental  circumstances.  In  relation,  for  example,  to  the 
iord*s  supper,  it  was  celebrated  in  an  upper  room,  with  un- 
aaTened  bread,  the  guests  reclining  at  the  table,  on  the  fifth 
It^  of  the  week,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day.  Three  of 
hese  fiusts  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  others  are  un- 
loahted ;  yet  none  is  deemed  essential  to  the  due  observance 
f  the  ordinance. 

Most  of  the  meetings  of  believers  mentioned  in  the  New 
Pestament,  were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Acts  20. 
^:  I  Cor.  II.  ao).  Most  of  the  preaching  to  the  Jews  and 
Ahers  who  worshipped  with  them,  was  on  the  seventh  day 
Aots  13.  42  :  18.  4  :  16. 13).  To  frame  our  example  in  thiiB 
•ae  after  apostolic  example,  without  considering  the  reason 
i  their  conduct,  is  plainly  to  confoimd  the  essential  and 
Midental  characteristics  of  their  obedience.  They  exhorted 
^Snistians  principally  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because 
n  that  day,  Christians  only  attended  their  service.  They 
beached  on  the  Saturday  because  then  the  people  generally 
Vtte  accessible. 

487.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  all  those  cases 
^  (both  those   that  refer  to  moral  precepts,  and 

ttUwin      those  that  refer  to  positive  institutions),  the  duty 

*****  of  obedience  is  founded  on  the  command^  the  ap- 
^tion  and  extent  of  the  command  being  fixed  by  the 
■baiseology  employed,  and  by  the  example  of  inspired  men, 
abject  only  to  the  rules  just  given. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Principles  and  Rules  of  the  PBSCEDiNa  Chaftebs 

TRATED   IN  THE  QUOTATIONS  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT 

THE  Old,  and  applied  to  thk  Solution  of  Scriptube 

FICUI/riES. 

488.  Nearly  all  introdactions  to  Scripture  treat  of  Scrij 
Scripture  dif-  difficulties  as  a  distinct  branch  of  inquiry, 
flcuiues  re-    are  obvious  objections  to  this  order,  but  it  is 
n^inv^-    the  whole  convenient  to  adhere  to  it.    So  fiur 
B*'*°°-  difficulties  illustrate  any  rule  of  interpretation,  or 

are  explained  by  it,  they  belong  to  interpretation ;  bat  m 
many  of  them  admit  several  solutions,  and  might,  if  placed 
imder  rules,  bring  the  rules  themselves  into  question,  it  ii 
better  to  discuss  them  apart.  The  very  existence  of  difficol* 
ties,  moreover,  raises  a  point  which  it  is  important  to  eflk 
mine,  and  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  only  in  a  sepaiate 
chapter. 

Studied  in  their  right  place,  with  as  much  attention  0 
their  importance  demands  and  no  more,  the  difficulties  d 
Scripture  will  do  no  mischief  to  a  humble  prayerful  reader. 
They  will  even  stimulate  inquiry  and  strengthen  trust  Thoea 
that  belong  to  interpretation  will  supply  decisive  evidences  af 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  those  tbi^ 
Mong  to  doctrine  will  teach  humility  and  faith.  There  is 
true  harmony  though  it  He  deep :  there  is  really  a  central 
point  whence  all  truth  appears  in  order ;  God  means  us  to 
reach  it  ultimately,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  make  the  attempt 
That  attempt,  independently  even  of  its  ultimate  issues,  will 
bring  with  it  a  present  reward. 

Sec.  I.  Quotations  classified  and  examined  with  re/ereneetotw 
state  of  the  Texty  the  truths  and  evidences  of  Scripture^  flw 
principles  of  Interpretation. 

489.  The  quotations  made  in  the  New  Testament  from  ^^ 
New  Testa-  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  Subject  of  much  interest.  They  iUo^ 
ment  quota-  trate  the  state  of  the  original  text,  and  the  evi- 
th  °oid  im-  dences  of  Scripture.  They  explain  ancient  typc^ 
portant         history,  and  predictions.    They  exemphfy  sound 
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pies  of  interpretation ;  and  as  these  explanations  and 
ations  have  received  the  sanction  of  inspired  men,  they 
sarly  of  the  utmost  value. 

)  quotations  of  Scripture  may  be  studied  for  a  double 
gta-  purpose ; — either  to  ascertain  the  verbal  variations 
"I*"  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  it,  or  to  determine  the  spiritual 
}  and  principles  of  interpretation  which  these  quota- 
involve.  To  this  two-fold  division  we  shall  adhere  in 
illowing  remarks. 

9Be  quotations  are  very  numerous,  in  all  263  ;  references 
f  of  less  direct  amount  to  376,  or  together,  639.  Of 
"••     these  there  are  in — 
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Qaota- 
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1  John  - 

— 

4 

Ji 

21 
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— 

2 

Jude 

_ 

4 

5« 

15 

I  Tim. 

I 

4 

Rev.     - 

X 

"5 

18 

7 

2Tlin.- 

I 

I 

9 

Heb.    - 

33 

44 
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otations  from  the  Pentateuch  amount  to  90,  and  refer- 
to  it  to  upwards  of  100  ;  from  the  Psalms,  71,  references, 
rom  Isaiah,  56,  references,  48  ;  from  the  minor  prophets 
;30. 

otations  are  either  prophetic,  demonstrative,  explana- 
tory, or  illustrative:  prophetic,  including  those  that 
refer  to  Christ  and  the  gospel  immediately,  as 
4.  15, 16,  or  typically,  %,  e.,  they  indicate  primarily  some 
d  event  or  person,  and  then  some  other  event  or  person 
*  the  gospel,  as  John  19.  36 :  demonstrative,  proving 
statement,  as  John  6.  45  :  expUmatory,  explaining  some 
nent  or  fact,  as  Heb.  12.  20;  and  illustrative,  when  ex- 
ions  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  with  a  new 
ing,  as  Bom.  10.  18.  These  last  are  very  few.  Some,  of 
e^  are  both  demonstrative  and  explanatory,  i,  e.,  they 
in  and  prove  by  examples  some  general  truth,  as  QaL  3. 
Prophetic  quotations  referring  to  our  Lord,  or  his  church, 
Qt  to  about  120. 


1 
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Tho  references  to  tlie  Old  Testament  can  be  fiillj  appre- 
ciated only  by  examining  the  LXX,  as  the  identity  of  ezprev- 
sion  does  not  always  appear  in  the  English  version. 

The  quotations  are  generally  made  from  the  LXX ;  somo- 
times  from  the  Hebrew,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX; 
and  still  more  finequently  they  express  the  genenl 
sense  of  both.  Sometimes  they  are  strict  and  verbal ;  some- 
times widely  paraphrastic  or  greatly  abbreviated ;  but  evm 
in  these  instances  no  violence  is  done  to  the  general  meaning 
of  the  original. 

490.  Looking  first  to  the  phbaseologt  of  these  quotatioofi^ 
it  may  be  observed : 

1.  To  a  certain  extent  the  quotations  from  the  LXX  now 
Uses  of  thif  found  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  applied  to 
study.  correct  the  text  of  that  version.  This  rule  appHeSi 
because  the  New  Testament  text  has  been  more  carefol^ 
guarded  than  the  text  of  the  LXX.  On  the  other  hand  ik  is 
not  of  extensive  application,  from  the  feust  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  do  not  care  to  copy  verbally,  and  often 
leave  the  text  of  the  LXX  altogether  for  the  Hebrew. 

2.  Very  occasionally  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testameift 
may  be  applied  to  correct  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old. 

In  Hab.  i.  5,  for  example^  for  *'  among  the  heathen,"  read  "ye 
deBpisers/'  as  in  Acts  13.  4i>  t.  e.  not  D^!I3  B'goim,  but  DHBB'iiffl. 
So  Isa.  29.  13,  and  Matt.  15.  8,  9:  Qon.  47.  31:  Heb.  11.  21:  Pn. 
40.  6:  Heb.  10.  5,  7:  Amos  9.  ii,  12,  and  Acts  15.  16:  Fsa.  16.  to: 
Heb.  and  Acts  2.  27:  Hos,  13.  14,  and  i  Cor.  15.  55  (for  ''I  wiU 
be,"  read  "  whore.") 

3.  As  we  have  seen,  several  passages  in  the  Hebrew  may  be 
translated  in  the  same  way  as  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  a  rule,  the  LXX  takes,  in  these  instances,  the 
secondary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  original,  the  Englisb 
version  the  primary. 

In  Pea.  19.  4,  for  example,  the  English  version  translates  "lise:^ 
the  LXX,  "  sound,"  and  so  in  Bom.  10.  18.  The  word  meaiii  > 
"string  or  chord,"  and  thence  a  musical  or  other  sound.  Soi& 
Isa.  28.  16,  and  i  Pet.  2.  6:  Isa.  31.  31-4,  and  Heb.  8.  9. 

After  all  these  corrections  have  been  made,  however,  » 
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otefloDi  IvgB  number  of  passages  remain  which  do  not 
renther  agree  with  the  exact  words  either  of  the  LXX,  or 
m  the  of  the  Hebrew.  About  one-half  of  the  quotations, 
JjJ^^^I^  in  &ct,  give  rather  the  sense  than  the  words.  In 
■ywaidB.  aU  (it  may  be  added),  the  sense  is  given,  even 
ilun  the  expressions  are  not  exact:  see  in  Rom.  15.  la: 
[bk  IX.  10)  :  I  Cor.  a.  9 :  (Isa.  64.  3)  :  i  Cor.  i.  31 :  (Jer.  9. 
14).  Sonletimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  argument  is 
Mde  to  turn  on  the  very  terms  employed,  as  in  Heb.  3.  7-10 : 
QaL  3. 16 :  i  Cor.  15.  45. 

491.  The  principle  on  which  these  quotations  are  made 
iMni8  to  be  the  same  as  a  competent  scholar  would  adopt  in 
futing  the  present  English  version.  Wherever  the  Septua- 
^  represents  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  sufficient 
Meoracy,  the  inspired  writers  use  it,  but  in  particular  pas- 
4gn  they  translate  directly  from  the  Hebrew. 

Xstthew,  for  example,  frequently  uses  the  LXX,  but  in 
IMnges  which  refer  to  the  Messiah  he  pays  special  attention 
\o  the  original,  which  he  very  closely  follows.  Paul,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  in  the  Hebrews,  quotes  nearly  always  from  the 
ISjL  and  generally  verbatim. 

492.  While  most  of  the  variations  between  the  New  Tes- 
IcHOQ  for  tament  and  the  Old  are  explained  on  the  principle 
''***^  that  it  is  rather  the  sense  than  the  words  that  are 
^ted,  there  is  sometimes  an  obvious  purpose  in  the  variation. 

To  i&t  a  quotation  to  the  context,  the  number,  or  the  person,  or 
^  tfloaet,  or  the  voice,  is  changed,  Luke  4.  12  (Deut.  6.  16):  Luke 
t*  10  (In.  6.  9),  John  19.  36  (£xod.  12.  46). 

To  suit  the  argument,  or  to  suggest  an  additional  lesson,  the 
BMuung  of  the  Heb.  is  narrowed  in  the  quotation,  the  larger  mean- 
fa^  including  the  less :  thus. 

In  Acts  3.  25,  Peter  in  quoting  Qen,  22.  18,  uses  "kindreds," 
ittrtead  of  "  nations,"  suggesting  to  his  Jewish  hearers  that  the 
Q^tttQes  were  their  brethren : 

80  in  Heb.  5 .  10,  Paul  translates  a  word  QTfli,  cohen),  which  in  the 
^  Terse  he  had  translated  "priest,"  followiog  the  LXX,  by  a  word 
^^ttllj  aeonrate,  but  better  siuted  to  his  ailment,  "  high  priest:" 

la  Heb.  i.  6,  we  have  angels  instead  of  "  gods,"  as  in  Pea.  97.  7. 
I!U  oligmal  means  "  mighty  ones,"  and  is  applied  to  Gk>d,  false 
Ni,  iogeU,  and  generally  to  those  high  in  anUiority.  The  apostle 
*^  the  narrower  meaning,  and  omits  the  rest: 
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In  Rom.  II.  36,  37,  the  word  '' DeUverer "  is  and 
"  HMleemer."    After  dirist  had  appnnd,  the  latter  Venn  m 
peiMge  would  have  been  ambigiunu: 

So  in  I  Cor.  3.  20,  quoted  from  FIhl  94.  11^  for  "mflB* 
apoetle  reads  "  wise/'  and  in  Matt.  4.  20,  our  Lord  saji  " 
instead  of  **  (ear"    So  Bom.  14. 11. 

493.  .Sometimes,  again,  parts  of  a  prediction  are 
BeuoD  f(^     because  not  required  by  the  argument^  or 
f'otiMtioDM,      likely  to  raise  a  question  which  the  inspnd  writar 
did  not  at  the  time  intend  to  discuss. 

In  quoting  Zech.  9.  9,  for  example,  Matthew  omits  "  briqgq( 
salvation/'  as  that  fact  was  not  at  the  time  apparent. 

So  in  quoting  Jer.  31,  34,  Paul  omits  a  chuise  which  f««**»'*«^  1 
promise  at  that  tune  unfulfilled,  Heb.  10.  16.  So  Bom.  10.  ij,flil 
2  Cor.  6.  17. 

494.  Sometimes,  again,  the  New  Testament  quotation  ii 
^^  more  clearly  expressed  than  the  T.YY^  and  aome- 
tbe  variation  times  it  brings  out  the  idea  more  fully  even  thia 
|J?£,r      the  original  itself. 

nwre  cr.xn-         Compare,  in  illustration,  the  T.YY  verBioD  rf 
^      ^'  Job  5.  13,  with  the  apostle*s  quotation,  i  Cor.  3. 

19  ;  and  also  the  Heb.  LXX  and  English  version  of  Isa.  2g. 
14,  with  I  Cor.  I.  19. 

While  therefore  the  general  principle  seems  to  be^  that  tbs 
inspired  writers  preserve  rather  the  thoughts  than  the  words 
of  the  original,  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  verlnl 
variations  are  without  meaning ;  still  less  that  such  variatioDi 
are  inaccurate.  Nowhere  is  there  a  difiference  of  sense^  and 
the  verbal  variation  is  often  itself  suggestive  of  instmctiTe 
lessons. 

495.  The  quotations  in  the  book  of  Eevelation,  iduch  m 
generally  indirect,  are  of  great  interest.  They  connect  the 
predictions  of  the  two  economies,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  sacred  volume. 

496.  The  chief  instruction,  however,  to  be  gathered  from 
New  Testament  quotations  refers  to  the  trxtthb  taught  hj 
them.  They  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  the  andeot 
Scriptures,  and  of  both  dispensations ;  they  supply  endeneo 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture ;  and  they  suggest  important  roles  of 
Biblical  interpretation. 
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:.  Life  by  &itli,  salvation  throagh  Christ,  and  the  duty  of 
^tioQ  hj  l^oliness  are  all  taught  to  the  Jewish  and  Qentile 
b,  Christ's  church  from  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

»■  *JJ'  Salvation  by  faith,  and  through  Christ  proved  by  quo- 

#|t  in  the  tations  in  Rom.  i.  17:  Qal,  3.  6-9,  14, 16:  Rom.  4.  10. 
^erta-  11:  I  Pet.  2.  6,  7:  John  8.  56.  Faith,  from  its  relation 
0wn  by  to  something  which  is  righteousness,  is  counted  as  right- 
'•*'**™'  eousness,  Rom.  4.  3-8.  Men  are  condemned  through 
ibelief,  Heb.  3.  7-T0.    See  also  Heb.  8.  9,  10. 

Election  of  grace,  and  the  promise  as  wide  as  the  jfoU,  Rom.  i  r.  5 : 
0.1a 

Holiness  essential,  consists  in  love,  and  is  enforced  by  Divine 
nnxfiie,  2  Cor.  6.  16:  Matt.  22.  37-39:  i  Pet.  i.  16:  Matt.  23.  23. 

Qnoe  given  to  the  humble,  and  in  largest  measure  to  those  who 
■e  it  best,  Jas.  4.  6. 

Ihresent  temporal  blessing  connected  with  obedience  even  imder 
be  gospel,  Eph.  6.  2,  3:  i  Pet.  3. 10,  11. 

The  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  re- 
ened  as  implying  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and  the  agency 
I  the  Holy  Spirit  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
ame  view.    Bead  chap.  iii.  sec.  3,  and  mark  the  following. 

He  stone  of  stumbling  on  which  Israel  fell  is  said  in  Isaiah  to  be 
fchoY&h  himself,  Isa.  8.  13,  14:  Rom.  10.  9,  11:  9.  32,  33.  So  in 
aa.  45.  21-25,  the  speaker  is  called  Jehovah,  and  to  him  every  knee 
I  to  bow.  His  language  is  quoted  by  Paul,  Rom.  14.  11,  to  prove 
hat  all  must  submit  to  Christ, 

Tlie  virion  described  in  Isa.  6.  3-10,  is  spoken  of  by  John  as  a 
^t  of  Christ's  glory,  John  12.  41;  and  the  "voice  of  the  Lord" 
riiidi  spake  to  the  prophet  is  called  by  Paul,  the  Holy  Qhost, 
Uts  28.  25. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6,  8,  10),  the  apostle  applies  to 
Sodst,  Pto.  97.  7:  45*  6,  7:  102.  25-27;  in  all  of  which  passages 
^  person  spoken  of  is  described  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the 
ladiaDgeable  Creator. 

That  the  ancient  church  believed  in  immortality,  in  the 
Correction,  and  in  a  future  judgment  may  be  gathered  from 
lUtt  aa.  32 :  Heb.  11.  5,  13,  14  :  i  Cor.  15.  55  (see  Jude  14. 
^5)  and  the  various  passages  in  which  the  great  day  of  the 
^  is  named,  i  Thess.  5.  2  :  Rev.  6.  17  :  Joel  2.  31 :  MaL  4. 
!*•  Pbs.  17.  15 :  Job  19.  26  :  21.  10 :  Dan.  12.  2 :  Hos.  13.  14. 

iyj.  After  all,  however,  particular  quotations  give  a  veiy 
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imperfect  idea  of  the  ideotity  of  the  princqiles  of 
5l?*****     the  two  ooveoantB. 


«TiVped  op        ^  The  entire  religiGas  s jBtem  of  the  JewE^  is  n 
Tcsument.     the  most  appropriate  sense  a  prophecy ;  and  the 
individual  passages  of  their  sacred  books  are  meie(f 
the  strongest  expressions  of  that  spirit  which  enlivens  iba 
whole  mass.*'    Davison. 
498.  2.  For  the  prophetic  evidence  supphed  by  these  quo* 

OooutiMu  ^**<^^^  ®®®  §  ^^^-  They  refer  in  part  to  the  penwn 
■oppij  of  our  Lord,  and  in  part»  to  the  progress  of  his 

JJJ^^^^^^f  church .  The  immediate  and  undoubted  prophedaB 
tiie  trutii  of    are  upwards  of  70 ;  and  the  typical,  with  sudias 

^  are  either  typical  or  immediate,  amount  to  upwards 

of  50  more. 

4^.  3.  The  rules  of  BibUcal  interpretation  suggested  I7 
these  quotations  are  highlj'  important. 

Rules  of  WW* 

interpreta- 

tion  nig-  I.  The  whole  gospel^  in  its  precepts  and  tnithB,  my 

qSSStoM.     ^  illustrated  and  proved  from  the  Old  Testameni 

2.  Human  nature,  being  the  same  in  aH  ages,  iswi 

forth  in  the  history  and  descriptiouB  of  the  Old  Testament. 

See  human  wickedness  described  in  passages-  tak«i  from  iBUih 
and  the  Psalms,  Rom.  3.  13-18. 

The  unbelief  of  Noah's  time,  and  of  Lofs,  repeated  under  tbo 
gospel,  Luke  17.  27-29:  Matt.  24^  37. 

3.  The  principle  involved  in  Old  Testament  preoepts  or  state* 
ments  may  be  applied  inferentially  to  support  gospel  truths. 

See  John  10.34.  If  magistrates  are  addressed  by  a  name  descriptiTe 
of  Divine  authority  (gods),  how  much  more  is  the  Son  of  God 
entitled  to  that  name. 

■ 

So,  from  Deut.  25.  4,  the  apostle  shows  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  may  live  of 
the  gospel,  i  Tim.  5.  18:  i  Cor.  9.  9. 

So,  from  Isa.  55.3,  "I  wiU give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  (1.  tf.,  ^' 
favour  pledged  to)  David,"  viz.,  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon  his 
throne  for  ever,  the  apostle  concludes  that  Christ,  to  whom  it 
refers,  must  have  risen  from  the  dead.  See  also  2  Cor.  8.  I5»  ^ 
13.  34,  and,  generally,  Rom.  chaps.  9  to  15. 

4.  The  principles  involved  in  Old  Testament  history  wxj  ^ 
applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  experience  of  the  church  under  tw 
gospel:  whether  that  history  illustrate  human  character,  or  Gods 
dispensations,  Rom.  9.  7,  9:  Gal.  4.  22-31:  i  Cor.  10.  4:  Rmb*  ^' 
36:  I  Cor.  10.  i-ii:  Heb.  3.  7-10:  10.  26-30. 
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heee  quotations,  it  cannot  justly  be  affirmed,  of  course, 
yenojiB  referred  to  in  the  original  passages,  are  types  of 
whom  the  quotation  is  applied:  still  less  can  it  be  said 
.ese  quotations,  we  must  understand  by  the  persons  named, 
ins  intended  by  the  New  Testament  writer.  The  case 
is  simply  a  case  in  paint,  proving  and  illustrating  by 
a  particular  principle.  In  the  9th  of  Romans,  for  example, 
le  is  proving  that  in  all  ages  there  has  been  (what  his 
rged  as  an  objection  to  the  gospel),  an  election,  oven  of 
wording  to  grace:  and  he  establishes  this  conclusion,  by 
that  not  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  chosen,  but 
lescendant  by  Sarah:  nor  all  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  but 
lescendants  through  Jacob. 

ages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  general  promises,  or  are 
e  of  classes,  are,  of  course,  repeatedly  fulfilled.  They  are, 
general  principles.  See  the  quotations  of  Isa.  6.  9,  10 : 
15.  8.  9:  Acts  13.  41.  See  also  Isa.  54.  13:  Hab.  2.  4: 
^  (from  Joshua  i.  5). 

lictions,  properly  so  called,  may  have  a  double  fulfilment; 
which  various  explanations  have  been  given, 
nes,  for  example,  the  persons  or  things  are  types,  one 
her;*  sometimes  they  are  in  certain  aspects,  identical,^ 
^es  the  events  referred  to,  are  so  closely  blended,  as  to 
y  distinguishable.*^ 

•romise  to  Abraham,  for  example,  that  he  should  be  the 
\  numerous  seed,  is  applied  literally  by  Moses,  Deut.  1. 10: 
t  is  applied  to  those  who  are  partakers  of  his  faith,  Rom. 

lother  epistle,  he  says  expressly,  that  the  seed  in  whom 
38  are  to  be  blessed,  is  Christ,  and  then,  that  all  who  are 
ire  the  seed  and  heirs  of  the  promise,  GkJ.  3.  16,  29.    To 

belong  such  passages  as  £xod.  X2.  46  (the  paschal  lamb, 
36),  and  the  promise  concerning  Solomon,  2  Sam.  7.  14; 
iorresponding  Psalms,  as  132.  11.  To  (a)  or  (6),  belong 
S,  applicable  first  to  man  as  the  chief  of  Qod's  creatures, 
e  to  our  Lord,  who  is  in  this  respect  identified  with  us,  or 
le  said),  our  antitype:  Psa.  91.  11,  12,  applicable  first  to 
*  say  of  the  Lord  *  He  is  my  refuge' "  (ver.  i),  and  pecu- 
refore,  to  Christ :  and  various  Psalms,  which,  originally 
e  of  the  afflictions  of  individual  believers,  have  their 
Bomplishment  in  our  Lord,  Psa.  69.  9,  21,  25:  109.  8: 
5.  19,  20,  25,  26. 
are  the  predictions  in  Isa.  40.  3-5,  where  the  coming  of 

in  the  flesh,  aiid  the  final  extension  of  his  truth,  are 
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500.  If  it  be  said  that  this  double  fulfilment  (whatever  the 

explanation)  weakens  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  it 
fiiinent  con-  should  be  remembered  in  reply,  that  the  facts  oa 
SJtJS"c!^  which  it  is  founded— the  typical  nature,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  two  economies,  or  the  compkte 
identity  of  Christ*s  interests,  and  those  of  his  church— them- 
selves supply  both  evidence  and  consolation ;  while  many  of  the 
Psalms^  and  most  of  the  predictions  of  our  Lord,  taken  bfM 
the  prophets,  apply  exclusively  to  Him. 

Sec.  2,  Scripture  Difficulties. 

"  In  divinity  many  things  must  be  left  abnrot  and  ooodnded  with  this  .-—Oh  Ae 
depth  I ....  For  the  inditer  of  Scripture  did  know  fiynr  things  whidi  dohb 
attains  to  know,— the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  of  the  ten 
of  natnre,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  fUtare  sncoeasicHi  of  •UageSi"'- 
Baook. 

501.  The  Bible  was  written  "  for  our  learning,**  and  by  "in- 

spiration of  God,"  and  yet  it  is  confessed  that  its 
insph-edand  general  clearness  is  obscured  by  ^things  hard  to 
oitfSS^g  ^®  understood."  Christians  are  often  harassed  by 
and  yet      '  objections  deduced  from  them,  and  unbelieveis 

make  them  an  excuse  for  rejecting  the  authority  ot 
revelation.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their  origin,  their 
solution,  their  use,  and  how  far  are  they  consistent  with  the 
character  and  aim  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  instructive 
book? 

502.  Their  origin,  it  may  be  answered,  is  sufBciently  pbin* 
.  The  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  composed 

Scripture  are  disused  ;  they  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
diificuities.  different  from  our  own ;  the  expressions,  imager 
and  thoughts,  it  contains  belong  to  different  ages,  countries 
and  persons ;  the  manners  and  customs  it  describes  have 
passed  away ;  its  topics  are  the  most  various  and  compPB* 
hensive,  including  the  history,  in  part^  of  all  nations  and  of 

blended ;  in  Mai.  3.1-3,  where  we  have  the  same  double  reference,  and 
in  Joel  2.  28-32.  Compare  the  New  Testament  quotations.  Of^ 
same  character  are  the  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  JerusalMB* 
as  given  in  Matt.  24,  25,  where  are  represented  also  some  of  ^ 
awful  transactions  of  the  last  judgment. 

*  Psalms  2,  22,  45,  no;  and  probably,  40,  16.  and  72:  Peahni 
16,  22,  40,  embody  the  experience  of  the  suffering  Messiah;  3|  45i 
y2,  and  no,  describe  his  victories  and  glory. 
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lU  times;   the  system  of  truth  it  reveals  is  to  influence 

both  worlds  ;  and  it  contains  precepts  and  disclosures  which 

teCer  to  both,  expressed  necessarily  in  terms  taken  from  one 

only ;  and  the  whole  revelation  is  included  in  a  brief  volume. 

Let  these  and  kindred  tacts  be  remembered,  and  it  will  be 

tem  at  once  that,  to  give  within  so  narrow  a  range,  and  even 

to  give  at  all,  to  a  mortal,  finite  mind  amidst  the  changes  in- 

cidflnt  to  everything  hmnan,  a  revelation  that  shall  be  free 

from  difficulty  is  impossible.     Difficulties  there  must  be, 

sach  as  need  a  larger  amount  of  inquiry  than  any  one  man 

QUI  give,  and  such  as  will  leave,  after  the  utmost  inquiry, 

much  to  be  hereafter  explained.    Either  Scripture  must  have 

Imq  written  without  reference  to  history  or  common  expe- 

BSDoe,  without  reference,  moreover,  to  anything  not  familiar 

toeveiy  man  of  every  age,  or  difficulties  must  abound :  in  some 

nqtects  they  do  abound ;  but  it  ia  the  darkness  of  the  readers, 

Mi  of  the  writers  which  creates  and  continues  them. 

503.  Comparing  the  sections  of  chap.  iv. ;  chap,  i  sec.  5, 

and  the  Introductions  of  Part  ii. ;  it  will  be  seen 
2tt^     that  Scripture  difficulties  are  such  as  are  entailed 

upon  us,  (ist)  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  text ; 
(ttcDy),  by.  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  the  connection 
of  aiguments,  the  scope  and  authorship  of  particular  books ; 
(31%),  by  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age  and  country 
m  which  inspired  authors  wrote ;  (4thly),  by  the  chronology, 
Biography,  and  history  of  the  sacred  volume ;  (Sthly),  by  the 
^^ttrent  contradiction  of  the  precepts  or  truths  of  revelation 
^^Iguding  them  as  matters  of  interpretation  only ;  and,  lastly, 
^  the  objects  with  which  revelation  is  conversant :  the  last 
AMription  including  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  whole 
ioge  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth  as  revealed  in  the  sacred 
(dome. 

Let  us  briefly  illustrate  each  class : 

504.  z.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reading  of 
Bodtiesin  the  inspired  text. 

iiMdingB.  Q^  ^^  g^  "digged  a  waU"  (^W,  shur),  but  there  is  no 
eh  drcumBtance  mentioned  in  the  history,  and  it  would  have  been 
mparatively  innocent,  see  34.  25.  Some  read  (11^,  shor),  an  ox; 
they  houghed  the  oxen,"  but  this  is  not  true,  34.  39;  more  pro- 
Uy  ib^,  sar,  a  prince:  in  their  wrath  or  self-will,  "they  slew  a 
inco."    So  the  Syriac  version. 
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505.  2.  After  the  text  has  been  fixed  there  aie  <iiffii«1tMi 
.MiM    ^  ^^®  explanation  of  words  and  phrases^*  the  oon- 


lonnectkm, '  nection  of  arguments,^  the  scope  and  authonhip  of 
a:jd  icjope.      particular  books,*  or  in  two  or  more  combined.*' 
Many  of  the  iUustrations  in  chap.  iv.  sec.  6,  once  bekngid 
to  this  class ;  they  were  Scripture  difficulties,  and  the  solniioo 
of  them  is  the  result  of  modem  inquiry. 

(')  John  T.  16,  "  grace  Fom  grace/' has  created  difficulty.  "For 
the  benefits  of  the  law  we  haye  the  bieaaingi  of  the  goepel,"  Cksjkt 
Beza,  Erasmus:  "additional  grace  for  grace  properly  used,**  L» 
Clerc:  "  grace  on  aocount  of  the  grace  of  Christ,"  Grot^:  "gnw 
upon  grace/'  t.  e.,  abundance,  so  Dodd,  Wesley,  Olshaosen:  probiUf 
correct,  though  aim  (for),  has  not  this  meaning  elsewhere  in  tiM 
New  Testament.  It  may  be  a  Hebraism  for  7^  el,  upon,  and  that 
are  instances  of  this  meaning  in  classic  authors. 

Heb.  12.  17,  "thou^  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears;"  if  it 
refers  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  it  means  "  repentance,"  either  hii 
own  or  his  father^s,  Dodd.  ;  it  may,  however,  refer  to  the  remotar 
antecedent,  his  father^s  blessing  iuKoy(w,  and  this  agrees  witiitba 
history,  Qen,  27.  34. 

Heb.  9.  16,  "where  a  testament  is  (9ta0^itri)  there  must  alio  of 
necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator,"  t.  e,  either  where  there  i>  > 
will  the  testator  must  die  before  it  can  be  prored  or  take  effitet; 
60  the  English  yersion,  Ouyse,  Stuart:  or,  where  there  is  a  coTeoiBt 
the  victim  whose  death  is  to  ratify  it  must  be  slain,  Mich.,  HadL, 
Dodd.,  Bloomfield. 

I  Cor.  II.  10,  "For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  (i)  to  bite 
power,  (2)  on  her  head,  (3)  because  of  the  angels."  "To  Uw 
power  on,"  that  is,  say  some,  to  have  a  veU-coveriug,  but  the  word 
never  has  this  meaning  elsewhere.  Others  understand  it  UteraHyi 
and  then  (2)  by  "head"  they  understand  her  husband,  and  tnnf* 
late,  "for  this  cause  should  she  have  power  in  or  through  ^ 
man/'  i  Tim.  2.  11 — 13,  (3)  "because  of  the  angels,"  t.«.  either  evil 
angels  who  will  be  gratified  by  indecency,  or  good  angels  who 
observe  her  conduct,  Ecc.  5. 6;  or,  the  teacher  of  the  churches,  Be^* 
3 ;  or,  spies  sent  by  the  pagans.  "  One  of  the  very  few  passages  of 
Scripture  wholly  inexplicable,"  Barnes. 

When  the  language  is  figurative  the  difficulty  is  often  in- 
creased. 

Psa.  104.  I — 3,  for  example,  is  figurative,  and  the  expre8iloiisn*y 
be  taken  from  nature,  or  they  may  be  taken  from  the  tabenuo^i 
light  referring  to  the  Shekinah,  the  curtain  referring  to  the  i<>^ 
the  beams  of  his  chamber  to  the  pieces  of  which  the  tabemade  «•> 
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oompoeed,  the  olonds  his  chariot  to  the  moving  of  the  Shekinah, 
tod  doad  when  the  ark  moved ;  tho  latter  verses  of  the  Psalm, 
wPBTcr,  refer  to  nature, 
la  Eidders  descriptionfl,  some  are  clear,  some  purposely  am- 

(^)  1  Pet.  I.  19,  "  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy/'  than  what  ? 
"Surer  than  fables/'  verse  16,  Chandler;  others,  than  the  trans- 
Igontion,  Sherlock;  but  better,  "the  word  of  prophecy  confirmed/* 
c^  by  the  transfiguration  or  rather  by  New  Testament  ftilfil- 
nenti.  Prophecy  was  as  a  lamp  in  a  dark  place,  tho  fulfilment  in 
CSirist  is  as  the  dawn. 

(*)  Of  the  difficulties  of  scope  and  authorship  the  Book  of  Job 

^  be  taken  as  an  illustration.     Some  reckon  it  very  ancient,  as 

ttrly  IS  Moses  or  earlier,  Michael.  Schult.  Lowth;  others  modem, 

isna^  or  after  the  Kings,  Heath,  Warburton:  written  by  Job  or 

Biha,  or  some  contemporary,  so  Dupin,  Lowth,  Schult.  Lightfoot; 

tettkted  by  Moses,  so  Patrick,  Grey;  or  written  by  him,  Michael. 

Itowth;  or  by  Solomon  or  some  contemporary,  Dupin,  Spanheim; 

ff  by  Ezra,  Warburton:  some  regard  it  as  real  history,  Lou'th, 

Sdmlt.;  others  as  an  allegory,  Michael.  Warburton:  its  scope  is  to 

ftn  iQ  example  of  patience,  Schult.  Grey;  to  show  that  affliction 

ii  consistent  with  piety,  Lowth;  to  illustrate  God's  sovereignty, 

ff  contradict  the  Manicbocan  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  power 

^•vil  equal  to  God,  Sherl.;  to  comfort  the  Israelite  in  Egypt, 

Ilidiaelid;  or  during  tho  captivity.  Heath;  or  to  explain  the  change 

^  God's  {nrovideutiol  government  after  the  captivity,  viz.,  the  sub- 

*(itation  of  a  more  spiritual  system  for  the  system  of  earthly 

'vwirds  which  had  previously  prevailed,  Warburton.    It  may  be 

idded  that  many  of  the  foregoing  ends  are  answered  by  this  Book, 

Old  that  comparatively  recent  investigation  has  thrown  much  light 

ip<m  its  meaning. 

{^)  Sometimes  thoro  are  dlfHculties  both  in  tho  words  and 
D  the  connection. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  words  of  Scripture  is  the  particle  Tko. 
lie  question  involved  in  it  is  whether  it  moans  only  in  order  that^ 
r  also,  vith  the  result  that.  If  the  former  be  its  only  meaning, 
len  it  always  cxprepses  tho  purpose  or  view  with  which  a  thing  is 
one.  If  the  latter  be  one  meaning,  then  it  may  express  the  con- 
iquence  of  on  act,  without  implying  intention  upon  the  part  of  the 
joit.  The  first  is  called  its  tolic  (jiKos)  meaning,  and  the  second 
•  eobatic  {iK-fiaiya>).  Authorities  are  divided.  Tittman,  Stuart, 
;obinson.  Burton,  all  maintain  that  it  is  used  in  both  senses;  Winer, 
le  Wottc,  Olshausen,  that  it  is  used  in  the  first  sense  only.    Tho 


^ 
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telle  sense  is  no  doubt  most  consistent  with  daane  nsiige,  sod  •• 
the  word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture ;  some  tiiink  the  ecbdii 
sense  preferable  in  the  following  passages,  John  9.  2 :  Luke  xi.  50: 
Rom.  II.  II ;  others  maintain  a  telic  sense  even  here. 

It  is  sometimes  used  also  to  express  not  the  chief  end  of  an  ac^ 
but  a  subordinate  one,  as  in  Bom.  5.  20:  Rom.  11.  32:  John  5.  vn 
I.  7:  15.  6. 

This  looser  usage  is  probably  owing  to  the  employment  of  tbt 
word  by  the  LXX  in  passages  where  tiiere  is  nothing;  either  in  tbt 
Hebrew  or  in  the  context,  to  indicate  a  telic  sense,  but  the  eoi* 
trary,  Gen.  32.  14:  (LXX). 

(')  Sometimes  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  readioK 
and  the  sense. 

Isa.  53  has  been  altered  by  transcribers  and  its  meaning  obseoni 
Hie.  5.  1-5,  quoted  in  Hatt.  2.  6,  and  many  of  the  quotations  intlie 
New  Testament.  Isa.  3.  6,  7:  6.  10:  8.  12-18:  16.  1-7:  48. 16,  od 
which  see  Lowth. 

506.  (3.)  WheD  the  meaning  of  words  has  been  fixed,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  understand  the  custom  to 
which  they  refer  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

£cc.  II.  I :  ''Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shaltiiiid 
it  after  many  days :"  **  Give  bread  to  those  in  affliction,"  OE 
** Sow  thy  com  without  hope  of  harvest:"  that  is,  be  diaintereBted, 
in  your  liberality,  Jebb.  "  Be  liberal  while  you  can,"  Boothroyi 
Rather,  exercise  a  large  faith  in  God;  act  in  your  gifts  and  efforts 
08  the  husbandman,  who  casts  his  rice  upon  the  waters  and  waits 
for  the  crop;  the  rice-grounds  being  inundated  from  seed-time  till 
nearly  harvest,  Dr.  Clarke. 

Various  customs  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  in 
Isaiah,  and  create  difficulty;  all  of  them,  however,  are  explained  by 
Lowth,  in  his  notes,  Isa.  3.  16,  etc.:  49.  16,  23;  50,  i,  6:  51.23' 
52.  2:  57.  6-9:  65.  3,  4. 

In  chronology     507.  (4.)  Difficulties  in  chronology  and  history 
und  history,    are  various. 

In  Gen.  4.  17,  the  early  building  of  a  city  by  Cain  has  created 
difficulty,  and  it  has  been  asked — who  inhabited  it?  A  little  calcu* 
latioD,  however,  will  show  that,  500  years  after  the  creation,  toe 
descendants  of  our  first  parents  must  have  amounted  to  tbuSS 
hundred  thousand  in  all.     Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
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Mffiocilties  in  chronology  and  in  numbers  generally  have  often 
ien,  as  we  have  seen^  from  false  readings,  the  similarity  between 
terent  numeral  letters,  and  from  the  use  of  dififerent  modes  ot 
dconing. 

So  among  pro&ne  authors.  Cyrus  reigned  thirty  years,  Cicero 
I  Diy.,  i.e.,  from  his  joining  Cyazares;  nine  years,  Ptol.  Canon, 
e.,from  his  taking  Babylon;  seven  years,  Xen.  t.  e.,  from  his  be- 
oming  sole  monarch.  This  last  is  perhaps  Ezra's  reckoning,  Ez. 
.1.   Shuckford. 

508.  Historical  difficulties  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  arise 
Hi  comparison  of  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  such  &s 
HMe  from  the  comparison  of  Scripture  with  profane  records. 

iiometimes  difficulties  arise  from  the  proper  names  of 
Scripture,  some  of  which  are  spelt  diflferently,*  or  the  re- 
wring  to  the  same  person  or  place  are  entirely  different.** 

'Eliam.,  Sam.,  Amiel.,  Chron.,  Nebuchad  =  nezzar,  =  rezzar. 
(^onect  such  from  parallel  passages,  ancient  versions,  and  Josephus. 

^  For  a  comparison  of  the  discrepancies  between  2  Sam.  5.23  and 
Cbon.  II,  see  Eennicott's  First  Dissertation. 

509.  (i.)  Comparing  parallel  and  apparently  contradictory 
pstoncal  passages  of  Scripture,  the  following  solutions  are 
•ttportant : — 

(a.)  Facts  that  seem  contradictory  are  often  really  different. 

hi  Katt.  I.  I,  we  have  our  Lord's  genealogy  through  Joseph;  in 
*ke  3.  23,  through  Mary.     See  Introd.  to  Gk>spels. 

(h.)  In  giving  the  same  narrative  different  historians  relate 
^flferent  circumstances,  some  giving  more,  some  fewer  than 
^  rest ;  the  fuller  account  includes  the  shorter,  and  the 
Sorter  does  not  contradict  the  fuller. 

Compere  Luke  2.  39,  with  Matt.  2.  22,   23,  where  they  agi'ee: 
all  the  preceding  verses  they  differ,   though  without  contra- 
ction. 

Compare,  on  the  call  of  the  apostles,  Luke  5.  i-ii:  Matt.  4.  18- 
■ :  Hark  i.  16-20.  Some  (as  Greswell)  place  the  passage  in  Luke 
to;  others  (as  Robinson)  deem  the  whole,  as  they  stand,  recon- 
Uble. 

Compare,  on  the  two  demoniacs,  Mark  5.  1-21:  Matt.  8.  28-9.  i; 
tike  8.  26-40. 

(c.)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  what  was 
tid  on  some  particular  occasion,   one  historian  giving  the 
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very  words  and  another  the  sense,  or  each  a  different  part  ot  j 
what  was  said,  or  varying  the  order  for  a  particular  reason. 

The  words  of  the  Supper;  the  titles  on  the  cross.  Matt.  19.  3-12: 
Mark  10.  2--12. 

{d.)  Things  said  to  be  done  by  one  man  are  elsewhere  said 
to  be  done  by  another  who  however  acted  on  his  behalf*  and 
sometimes  the  plural  is  used  when  the  remark  is  applicable  ta 
one  only.^    Hero  there  is  no  contradiction. 

*■  Matt.  8.  5,  6:  Luke  7.  2,  3.    Mark  10.  35,  and  Matt.  20.  30. 
^  Matt.  26.  8,  and  John  12.  4.    Matt.  27.  44,  and  Luke  23. 39*4} 

(e.)  Narrative  of  what  was  spoken  or  done  may  create  diffi- 
culty from  the  fact  that  general  expressions  are  to  be  limited 
by  particular  ones,  obscure  expressions  to  be  explained  bf 
those  that  are  plain. 

Matt.  10.  10:  Mark  6.  8:    Luke  9.  3. 

(/.)  The  narratives  of  Scripture  are  compiled  on  different 
principles  and  for  different  purposes.  Some  are  written 
chronologically  on  the  whole  or  in  particular  passages,  or  p^ 
incidents  in  groups.  The  principle  of  arrangement  irfust  be 
studied,  and  the  whole  harmonized  in  accordance  with  ii 

The  order  of  Mark  and  Luke,  is  generally  chronological.  Hatthev 
gives  facts  and  parables  in  groups:  see  Har.  of  the  Gospels,  Ft* n* 
Sometimes,  however,  Matthew  gives  the  true  order^  and  indicates 
the  fact  by  the  terms  employed.  In  the  history  of  the  temptation, 
for  example  (Chap.  4),  he  affirms  the  order,  "then:"  again,  Lake 4 
gives  a  different  order,  but  the  order  is  not  affirmed,  *'and'*— 

In  Gen.  1.27,  the  creation  of  man  is  mentioned  briefly,  at  greater 
length  in  chap.  2.  7,  21,  and  so  as  to  create  an  a|^>arent  oonti*' 
diction. 

The  order  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  betrayal  of  Judas  is  gi^ 
by  John,  Matthew,  and  Mark;  between  Matthew  26.  25,  and  i^' 
John  13.  26-35,  niust  be  inserted,  and  Luke's  order  will  betLulce 
22.  21-33,  ^9-  20. 

So  the  true  order  of  Isa.  38.  21,  22,  may  be  gathered  fi^ 
2  Kings  20.  7,  8. 

These  difficulties  are  augmented  by  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Psalms  and  prophecies.  See  chronological  arrangement  of  toe 
whole.  Part  ii. 

{g)  Sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between 
an  original  narrative  and  the  reference  made  to  it  elsewhere, 
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and  in  that  case  there  is  generally  a  false  reading,  or  some- 
times another  explanation. 

Hark  2.  35,  26,  "in  the  days  of  Ahiathar/'  see  i  Sam.  21.  i^  2; 
Ahimelech  was  the  priest :  not  a  false  reading;  not  about  the  time  of; 
nther  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  high 
frieat^  and  who  was  present  at  the  time,  i  Sam.  22.  22. 

Hatt.  23.  35,  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  see  2  Chron.  24. 
3if  where  his  father  is  called  Jehoiada;  the  names  have  in  Hebrew 
*abitantially  the  same  meaning  (whom  Jehovah  cares  for  or  blesses) : 
ai  Uzziah  (the  strength  of  Jehovah),  is  called  also  Azariah  (whom 
ielioTah  helps),  2  Chron.  26.  i:  2  Kings  14.  21. 

Acts  7.  16,  **  which  Abraham  bought,' — but  Jacob  bought  it, 
flw.  33.  19:  Josh.  24.  32;  and  Jacob,  moreover,  was  buried  in 
Bebton,  not  in  Sychem,  Gen.  50.  13.  Bead,  probably,  our  father 
*•«.,  Jacob,  and  omit  Abraham. 

(^.)  Sometimes  the  reference  contains  more  than  the  ori- 
ffnal  narrative,  and  the  difl&culty  is  removed  by  remembering 
*^  the  earlier  inspired  historians  do  not  relate  all  that  hap- 


Jofltph  fettered,  Psa.  105.  18:  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  Acts  20.  35 : 
«i  appearance  of  Christ  to  James,  i  Cor.  15.  7:  the  marriage  of 
Salmon  and  Bahab,  Matt.  i.  5,  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
SoJudeg.  14:  Rev.  2.  14. 

510.  (2.)  Comparing  the  narratives  of  Scripture  with  pro- 
^e  records,  there  are  several  difficulties,  most  of  which, 
lowover,  have  long  since  yielded  additional  evidence  of  its 
tutL 

In  Luke  2.  2,  it  is  said,  that  a  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius 
iM  governor  of  Syria.  Qreswell  and  Tholuck  translate,  tins  enrol- 
lent  took  place  before  Cyrenius  was  governor;  Burton  and  others, 
le  enrolment  (which  was  ordered  twelve  years  before),  first  took 
feetf  i,e,  money  due  in  consequence  of  it  was  first  paid,  when 
yraiius  was  governor.  The  fact  is,  that  the  census  or  enrolment 
M  ordered  by  Augustus,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
it  the  tax^was  not  paid  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  Cyrenius 
IS  president  of  Syria. 

See  others  in  Pale/s  Evidences,  Part  ii.  Chap.  6,  Beligious  Tract 
xnety,  p.  260.  The  works  of  Lardner  give  the  completest  view  of 
»  accordance  of  sacred  and  pro&ne  records. 

Many  similar  difficulties  have  arisen  and  been  explained  by 
urther  inquiry. 
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Daniel  mentions  four  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia — Nebuchad* 
nezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyras.  The  first  iBiraQ 
known,  the  second  is  mentioned,  though  by  other  names ;  LtJOf 
netus,  by  Herod.  ;  Nabonadius,  by  Berosus :  the  third  was  no 
more  than  nominal  king,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any,  but  hi 
is  the  Cyaxares  u.  of  Xen.,  Prid.  Con.,  Book  2.  Cyrus  was  Bne- 
ceeded  by  Cambyses  ;  he  by  Smerdis,  and  he  by  Darius  HystaqM^ 
Ezra  6.  i.  His  successor  was  Artazerxes  Longimanus,  the  Aiti* 
zerxes  of  Nehemiah  ;  another  Artazerxes,  and  two  other  hngi  of 
the  name  of  Darius  filled  the  throne  before  the  empire  was  subdued 
by  Alexander,  b.  c  331.  The  identity  of  the  names  and  the  confa* 
sion  of  all  Persian  and  Assyrian  chronology,  combine  to  create 
several  difficulties:  but  careful  study  reconciles  most. 

See  additional  examples  in  Home,  2.  618,  in  Newton  on  tiie 
Prophecies,  and  in  the  connections  of  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  and 
Bussell. 

511.  (5.)  There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  truths 
In  truths  and  ^^^  precepts  of  Scripture,  regarding  them  a« 
precepts  as  matter  of  interpretation  only.  Between  a  Kteial 
interpreta-  expression  and  a  figurative  one  there  is  sometimes 
^*^°*  an  apparent  contradiction  which  is  removed  by 

explaining  the  two  harmoniously. 

Various  kinds      («•)  Sometimes  the  words  of  one  passage  must 
classified.       ^^  explained  figuratively. 

"  Ye  will  not  come,"  John  5,  40  ;  "  no  man  can  come  except  the 
Father  draw  him,"  John  6.  44.  The  first  implies,  when  compared 
with  other  passages,  that  to  have  eternal  life,  we  must  believe  that 
every  one  who  hears  the  gospel  is  bound  to  believe  it ;  that  men 
are  go  depraved  that  they  will  not  bplieve,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  condemned.  The  second  affirms  that  men  cannot  come.  What, 
then,  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  want  of  power,  which  is  the  proper 
sense  if  they  cannot,  or  is  it  want  of  will,  which  is  the  figuratiw 
sense  ?  Both  senses  are  found  in  Scripture.  "  Ahijah  could  not  t^ 
by  reason  of  age."  So,  Jonah  i.  13.  "Joseph's  brethren  could  nfit 
speak  peaceably  to  him."  "  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things  ?"  where  the  dominion  of  a  strong  propensity  is  implied.  1* 
is  to  this  latter  our  Lord  refers  ;  nothing  less  than  special  Di^*^ 
agency  will  subdue  this  propensity  ;  and,  being  in  the  will,  it  is  wff 
sin. 

So  in  all  the  passages  which  speak  of  God  in  expressions  accomBW- 
dated  to  the  weakness  of  human  conceptions. 

C!ompare  also  Matt.  11.  14,  with  John  i.  21. 
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Or  the  words  of  both  passages  need  to  be  explained  figu- 
dvelj.     See  §  262, 

{b.)  Sometimes  general  assertions  in  one  text  are  to  be  re- 
acted by  others. 

En  Luke  16. 18  :  Mark  10.  11,  12,  divorce  is  forbidden  abBolutoly  ; 
t  in  Matt.  5.  32:  19.  9,  it  is  allowed,  though  for  adultery  only; 
die  in  I  Cor.  7.  15,  the  believing  party  is  said  to  be  firee  to  leave 
e  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  who  is  determined  to  separate. 
Bestrict  and  explain  in  the  same  way  Gen.  13. 17  :  23.  17,  18  : 

5tB7.5. 

(c.)  Sometimes  the  same  terms  are  used  in  different  senses 
.  different  texts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  restrict 
lemineach. 

In  Matt.  18.  21,  22,  forgiveness  is  enjoined  absolutely:  in  Luke  17. 
4,  on  repentance ;  in  the  latter  the  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
lowd),  or  the  condition  of  repentance  is  presupposed  in  Matt.,  or 
ie  phrase  in  Luke  means,  as  offcen  as  one  seeks  forgiveness  give  it. 
A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Rom.  3. 
\:  "by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  James  2. 
\,  Psiul  speaks  of  the  justification  of  the  ungodly  in  relation  to 
keir  acceptance  by  God  ;  James  of  the  justification  of  the  godly  in 
hkionto  their  approval  by  God:  Fuller.  Or  Paul  of  justification 
the  sight  of  Gk>d  ;  James  in  the  sight  of  man :  Hoadley  and 
lylor.  Or  Paul  speaks  of  faith  with  its  effects,  James  of  mere 
lent:  Grofc.  Macknight.  Various  writers  restrict  various  words 
each  verse,  but  all  agree  that  some  restriction  is  necessary. 
So  in  I  Cor.  10.  33  :  Gal.  i.  10.  Prov.  26.  4,  5. 
Ex.  20.  5  :  Ezek.  18.  20,  "visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children  :"  "the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
her,"  Either  God's  plan  towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
isation  was  changed :  at  first  the  fathers  were  spared,  but  at  last 
hers  and  sons,  and  not  sons  only,  were  to  suffer:  Fuller.  Or  the 
t  description  applies  only  to  those  '*who  hate  him"  If  Judah, 
refore,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  had  been  righteous,  they  would  not 
re  gone  into  captivity  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh.  Li  both  passages 
a  are  spoken  of,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  society, 
I  both  refer  only  to  this  life. 

d,)  Sometimes  the  same  action  is  ascribed  to  different 
mts,  and  sometimes  different  and  apparently  inconsistent 
icriptions  are  given  of  the  same  object,  in  which  case 
her  the  action  is  described  in  terms  which  are  used  in 
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different  senses,  or  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  terms  anj 
true  ;  hut  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  which  ia  thii 
correct  solution.    See  pp.  316,  317. 

Christ  intercedes,  Rom.  8.  34  :  Heb.  7.  35,  as  does  the  SpfiJi^ 
Rom.  8.  36,  27,  the  one  in  heaven  and  the  other  in  our  hearifc 
Christ  is  called  the  Comforter  (or  Advocate)  i  John  2,  1,  asistkl 
Spirit,  John  16.  7.    The  one  is  within,  and  the  other  above. 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  iih 
volves  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  to  which  le 
have  referred. 

512.  (6.)  After  all  these  difficulties  of  interpretation  have 
In  the  things  heeu.  solvcd,  there  are  others  which  apply  to  the 
revealed.  things  revealed  or  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  it  is 
in  objections  founded  upon  those  difficulties  that  men  most 
indulge. 

(a.)  Many  passages  have  been  placed  under  this  head  which 
properly  involve  questions  of  interpretation  only. 

The  creation  of  the  rainbow  after  the  deluge,  and  of  the  sunaod 
stars  on  the  fourth  day,  are  probably  difficulties  of  interpretation 
only.  Most  Hebrew  scholars  affirm  that  the  original  means  simply 
that  the  sun  and  stars  were  made  or  constituted  on  the  fourth  day 
to  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  and  that  the  rainbow  was  made  or 
became  after  the  deluge  the  sign  of  the  covenant ;  both  were  created 
by  God,  but  had  existed  before,  and  were  only  then  employed  ^ 
these  purposes. 

Lev.  27.  28,  29,  has  been  quoted  as  authorizing  himian  sacrifioes, 
as  has  Jephthah's  treatment  of  his  daughter.  Judges  11.  34}  ^^ 
human  sacrifices  were  expressly  forbidden,  Deut.  12.  30,  31 :  ^^' 
3  :  Ps.  106.  37,  38.  All  who  even  touched  a  dead  body  were  od* 
clean ;  and,  moreover,  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sacrificed. 
Jephthah  probably  devoted  his  daughter  to  perpetual  Yixgiiu^i 
and,  at  all  events,  the  act  is  not  commended. 

Predictions  are  sometimes  stated,  through  a  similar  error,  to  w 
false,  2  Kings  8.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Hazael  Qfp  not  ^  lo).  Thft 
promise  to  Josiah,  2  Chron.  34.  28 :  35.  23.  The  history  of  Jon^ 
Some  assertions  that  the  last  day  was  near,  i  Cor.  10.  11,  etc 

Expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  imply  vindictive  f»I* 
ing:  but  some  of  the  expressions  are  figurative,  Ps.  10.  15 ;  WBW 
are  predictions,  Ps.  28. 4,  5,  the  tense  being  indicative  fiitore  rt*lj* 
than  imperative;  and  others  are  the  denunciations  of  Divine joitifl* 
against  transgressors,  Deut.  28. 
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3ome  actioDB  alleged  to  be  done  by  prophets  are  said  to  be  ridiou- 
18  or  immoral :  but  they  were  either  symbolical,  or  were  repre* 
ated  in  vision  only,  or  were  merely  related  by  the  prophet. 
^  20.  3,  naked ;  «.  e.,  without  his  upper  garment,  Lowth  ;  or  in 
son,  Rosenm.  Jer.  13.  4,  6,  a  vision  (Lowth);  £ze.  4;  Hob.  i,  3, 
Precepts  and  statements  are  interpreted  without  the  necessary 
«Bfcriction  or  explanation:  John  6.  51-58,  eating  Christ's  flesh: 
Xatt.  12.  36,  ''idle  words"  pernicious,  calumnious:  Matt.  19.  23, 
"rich man,"  **  one  who  trusts  in  riches:"  Mark  10.  24.  Matt.  5.  30, 
eat  off  a  right  hand:  5.  39,  "Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
xi^^t  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;"  both  spoken  comparatively, 
nther  do  this  than  commit  evil. 

All  these  passages  involve  important  truths  and  some  difficulty, 
Wttiie  difficulty  refers  to  interpretation  only. 

(6.)  Of  difficulties  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  the  following 

7^         may  be  taken  as  a  sample. 

*!»We8  I.  There  are  alleged  contrarieties  between  the 

uninfinttccL 

Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  between  the 

tfliohing  of  our  Lord  and  the  teaching  of  his  apostles. 

3.  There  is  said  to  be  much  that  is  impossible  in  the  his- 

^  of  creation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  trace  all  mankind  to  a 

common  origin. 

3.  Some  of  the  miracles, — the  history  of  the  fall,  of  Balaam, 
^demoniacal  possessions  in  the  New  Testament,  for  example, 
^Hffe  said  to  be  incredible. 

4.  Much  was  wrong  in  the  applauded  characters  of  Old 
estament  saints. 

5.  Extraordinary  commands  were  given  to  them,  as  to 
wbraham,  and  to  the  Israelites. 

6.  The  punishment  of  idolatry  with  death  seems  to  sanction 
onecution,  and  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  law  are  un- 
^countable. 

7.  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  in  the  New 
1  altogether  unnatural  senses. 

8.  Some  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
B  a  remedial  system  are  mysterious. 

9.  Above  all,  the  existence  of  difficulties  in  the  Bible  is  in- 
Doaistent  with  its  object  as  a  universal  revelation. 

513.  The  last  of  these  objections  we  proceed  to  examine 
^  first.     There  are,  confessedly,  difficulties  in  the 
■tait^th    Bible:  are  they  inconsistent  with  its  inspiration 
iqptamtkm?    ^^^  authentici^,  and  do  they  bindeT  its  'oaeivjiixiQBa 
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for  doctrine  or  teaching,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness? 
514.  Noticing  the  latter  part  of  this  question  firsts  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Bible  reveals  in  passages  iono* 
ne«8  of  merable  and  luimistakable,  the  essential  principles 
^°*'^*  of  truth  and  duty.  We  have  but  to  open  ths 
New  Testament  in  almost  any  of  its  pages  to  draw  fortii  a 
scheme  of  holiness.  The  spirituaUtj  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  of  all  acceptable  worship  (John  4.  24)  ;  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ^s  name  (Luke  34.  47) ;  salvation 
through  no  other  (Acts  4.  12) ;  the  duty  of  all  men  eveiy 
where  to  repent  and  beUeve  (Acts  17.  30 ;  Mark  1. 15) ;  ete^ 
nal  life  through  the  Son ;  eternal  death  as  the  consequence  of 
unbelief  (John  3) ;  the  necessity  of  holiness  (Matt.  7.  21) ; 
the  assurance  of  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to  control  our  corruption 
amd  to  aid  our  infirmities.  All  these  truths  are  written  as  mth 
a  sunbeam  ;  that '/  he  may  run  that  readeth."  In  eveiy  age^ 
moreover,  the  great  end  of  the  Bible  as  a  religiously  instruc- 
tive book,  the  repository  of  saving  truth,  has  been  answered. 
Contrast  the  creed  of  the  meanest  Jew,  in  relation  to  Qod  and 
law,  with  the  errors  and  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen,  the  first  Tusculan  disputation  of  Cicero  with  the 
commonest  Christian  treatise  on  immortality  and  the  resu^ 
rection,  and  the  difference  will  at  once  appear.  The  heathen 
philosopher  falters  at  every  step,  and  dreads  the  very  condu- 
sions  to  which  his  reasonings  lead  him  ;  while  the  opinion  of 
the  Christian  is  already  formed ;  his  only  difficulty  being  to  im- 
press his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  others  with  the  truth. 
By  the  leading  and  undoubted  precepts  of  Scripture  the 
guiltiest  may  be  "  throughly  furnished  for  every  good  work,** 
and  by  its  doctrines  all  men  may  be  made  ^  wise  unto  sal- 
vation.'* 

515.  But  do  not  these  difficulties  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  ?  Can  a 
revelation  be  of  universal  authority  which  all  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  is  it  really  a  revelation  where  so  much  is  con- 
cealed? 

In  answering  this  question  it  might  be  said,  that  whatever 
we  know  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  most  conclusively  that 
natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  the  providence  of  Q(A 
together  with  every  knoTni  Asi^  oi  \i\>xnasi  duty^  are  all  exposed 
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he  same  difficulties.     There  is  in  all  an  obscurity  of 

meaning  and  deficiency  of  evidence,  a  mysterious- 
« in  all  ness  of  arrangement  and  treatment  that  bespeak 
woiks.  Q^^  state  to  be  one  of  incessant  discipline.  In 
ih  these  objections  apply  much  less  forcibly  to  Scripture 
1  to  our  daily  practice ;  and  the  reasoning  which  seeks  to 
aside  the  Bible  would,  if  true,  rob  God  of  all  his  authority, 
man  of  all  motives  to  virtue.  •   •  •  It  might  be  said 

further  that^  so  long  as  customs  and  language 
2^      change,  revelation  imless  given  to  each  nation  and 

to  each  age,  cannot  be  free  from  difficulty.  Cus- 
IS  and  terms  are  now  obsolete  which  were  once  ^miliar ; 
sonce  known  are  now  forgotten ;  the  connection,  therefore, 
ween  them  and  other  &cts  is  lost.  The  result  is  a  degree 
goorance  which  admits  no  conceivable  remedy,  except  what 
irould  feel  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  condition. 
i6.  But  we  go  further.    The  very  difficulties  of  Scripture, 

philological  and  historical,  affi)rd  cogent  internal 

^jJI^  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 

°!l       Bible.   No  one  can  now  doubt  that  it  was  revealed 
won. 

to  successive  generations,  and  in  ancient  tongues. 
» solution  of  its  difficulties,  too,  has  been  gradual,  and  that 
the  best  reasons.  Each  age  has  its  own  temptations  to 
delity,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  evidence.  Let  any  one 
1  the  Credibility  of  Lardner,  a  work  which  could  not  have 
n  written  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  for  the  fstcts  on  which 
I  founded  were  later  than  their  times ;  or  the  Horse  PaulinsB 
Paley,  or  the  Horse  ApostoHcse  and  Horse  Evangelicse  of 
ks,  on  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  agreement  be- 
ffa  the  statements  of  profane  and  sacred  history,  between 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  between  the  dif- 
nt  Gospek,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  difficulties 
Scripture  create  an  internal  evidence  even  more  decisive 
1  the  external :  it  is  throughout,  the  apparent  discrepancy 
nreen  the  writers  themselves,  and  profane  records,  and 
ir  obvious  independence  of  one  another  and  of  everything 
truth  that  forms  the  argument.  We  can  dispense  with 
bing^  not  even  difficulties.  Every  element  (the  apparent 
srepancy  among  the  rest)  is  essential  to  the  force  of  the 
lie. 
Jid  if  it  be  said  that  these  difficulties  are  too  numerous,  or 
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tbat  the  solution  of  them  has  been  too  Blow,  it  may 
answered  that  this  gradual  solution  is  necessary  in  order 
supply  to  each  age  fresh  evidence,  and  to  excite  contini 
interest  in  Scripture,  while  the  £Eict  proves  that  the  evi< 
of  the  Bible,  like  its  doctrine  is  for  aU  time. 

517.  From  the  study  of  philological  and  historical 
r^^^  culties  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  d 

naturalness  the  great  mysteries  of  godliness  and  iniquity, ' 
in  other  hard  things"  connected  with  salvation,  and 
'®^^'**  veiled  or  dimly  disclosed  future.  How  obvioua  ur 
such  remarks  as  these  ;  men  are  fsdlen ;  our  nature  is  depraTod; 
our  intellect  is  darkened.  A  revelation  just  such  as  oor 
moral  taste  approved,  could  not  fail  to  have  marks  of  ■ 
origin  much  lower  than  heaven.  We  are  finite :  what  mon 
natural  than  that  an  omniscient  being,  when  he  speaks  ci 
matters  which  refer  to  eternal  interests  should  speak  ocoasioih 
ally  what  we  but  partially  comprehend :  certainly,  the  abseooi 
of  difficulty  (the  thing  pleaded  tor)  in  a  communication  firan 
what  professed  to  be  infinite  wisdom,  would  have  had  thrown 
upon  it  by  that  circumstance  a  strong,  if  not  an  unansweraUi 
suspicion.    See  Objection  8. 

Let  it  be  added  that  these  difficulties  have  dignified  evaj 
kind  of  human  learning  by  rendering  all  eUgible  to  the  servifls 
of  religion.  Historically,  the  study  of  classical  hteratore  ia 
modem  times  began  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  evff 
since,  soimd  religion  and  true  learning  have  been  linked  in 
inseparable  bonds.  All  knowledge  is  thus  sanctified ;  uA 
however  individual  Christians  may  have  exposed  themselvflS 
to  the  charge  of  being  enemies  of  mental  improvement  it 
becomes  impossible  to  include  the  Christian  religion  itself  in 
this  rebuke. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  affirmed  in  reply  to  these  reasonings 
that  the  eidstence  of  Scripture  difficulties  is  attended  with 
one  inconvenience  :  they  are  liable  to  excite  distrust  in  the 
minds  even  of  Christians,  that  is,  they  try  our  faith.  But  is 
not  this  again  an  evidence  in  their  favour"?  What  are  aD 
the  dispensations  of  God  but  our  disciphne  ?  What  is  life 
but  a  walking  by  faith ;  that  is,  by  habitual  reUance  on  Him 
whose  ways  we  cannot  understand,  and  in  circumstances  that 
require  such  a  trust.  Perhaps  inspiration  7night  have  re- 
moved all  difficulties  from  Scripture  though  we  cannot 
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;  but  certainlj  we  should  have  lost  much,  and  gained 
9  by  the  change. 

ii^  Instead  of  answering  these  objections  in  detail 

igthem.  lo^  the  following  rules  be  marked  and  applied. 
i8.  (i.)  We  must  interpret  Scripture,  its  announcements, 
and  disclosures,  in  accordance  with  what  it  pro- 
iStea  fesses  to  be ; — an  inspired  volume  designed  to  set 
JjJJ'i^j  forth  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  to 
^%M  bring  men  unto  God.  So  &r  as  it  is  like  other 
"'  books  written  in  the  language  of  man,  it  must  be 

erpreted  by  the  same  laws  as  other  books ;  we  must  ever 
k  at  the  words,  the  context,  the  speaker  and  the  customs 
I  history  of  his  sge ;  but  so  &r  as  it  differs  from  other 
ika — ^being  inspired  and  intended  for  all  time,  every  part  of 
(Im-ehadowing  or  plainly  exhibiting  the  cross,  we  must 
8  to  its  phrases  and  intimations  a  plenary  and  spiritual 
oifloance.  The  sacrificial  enactments  of  the  law,  for 
mple,  considered  in  themselves  alone,  were  sanguinary. 
tj  certainly  contain  no  intimation  that  they  prefigured  the 
(th  of  our  Lord.  Their  ultimate  purpose,  however,  is  im- 
sstioned ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  taught  the  great 
{trine  of  substitution,  to  some  probably  most  plainly ;  and 
J  impressed  the  hearts  of  men  with  Bome  of  the  same 
timents  as  are  now  awakened  by  the  cross.  The  promise 
&.braham,  again,  has  no  such  terms  as  point  exclusively 
[  clearly  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  such  a  promise 
nd  in  Virgil  or  in  Homer  could  not  fairly  be  interpreted  as 
ing  such  a  reference.  But  the  Christian  cannot  doubt  its 
aning.  If  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  foresee  all 
truths  which  might  be  drawn  from  their  words,  Qod  the 
ly  Spirit  foresaw  them  ;  ond  the  business  of  interpretation 
to  learn  his  purpose  and  end  in  what  was  revealed.  To 
than,  therefore,  the  inspired  Scriptures  in  all  respects  as  if 
y  were  human  compositions,  with  no  wider  range,  and  no 
ritual  rxile,  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  expressed  it,  to  "  dis- 
lour  the  Scriptures  and  injure  the  church."  See  Objection  7. 
19.  (2.)  As  doctrines  are  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
ointioQ  ^^^^  *^®  comprehensiveness  of  Scripture,  so  no 
iMtoteBt  solution  of  a  dif&culty  must  be  admitted  which  is 
'^J^bIS.  not  in  accordance  with  the  great  fact  of  inspira- 
^  tion.    Many  compare  the  miracles  of  Moses  with 
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the  prodigies  of  Livy,  or  the  wiitings  of  Ezekiel  with  those  d 
.^schylus,  or  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  with  the  philoBophii- 
ings  of  Plato,  and  the  difficulties  in  each  case  may  be  removed 
in  the  same  way.    If  it  be  said  that  the  miracles  are  men- 
dible,  and  the  imagery  is  extravagant,  and  the  moral  reasoniif 
is  fallacious  or  forced ;  in  that  case  the  difficulties  are  n* 
moved  on  principles  which  set  aside  the  authority  of  Sciip* 
ture.    If  we  deny  inspiration  it  becomes  us  to  examine  tin 
evidence,  and  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  d 
the  Bible  ;  but  if  we  admit  its  inspiration,  our  sohition  of  ill 
difficulties  must  leave  that  glorious  characteristic  of  it  ofr 
touched.    Most^  therefore,  of  the  expressions  employed  in  thi 
preceding  objections  (2,  3, 9)  must  be  rejected,  becwise  inoofr 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  devout  humble  inquirer. 

520.  (3.)  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  system  frm 
Bible  a  beginning  to  end ;  and  the  different  books  uA 
whole:  sentences  must  be  interpreted  as  the  componeot 

and  connected  parts  of  a  great  whole.  All  the  light  which 
the  first  page  throws  upon  the  last,  or  the  last  upon  the  fin^ 
may  be  freely  used  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  defmoe; 
not  of  course  to  prove  that  every  passage  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  to  prove  that  all  have  the  same  end. 

This  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  does  for  facts  and  tratia 
what  the  kindred  rule  on  the  analogy  of  faith  or  on  panM 
passages  does  for  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  "  From  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath," 
for  example,  is  the  sentence  of  our  Lord.  Separate  then 
words  from  the  context,  from  the  parallel  passage  in  another 
Gospel,  from  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government  which  they 
illustrate,  and  we  miss  their  sense ;  explain  them  connected^ 
and  the  whole  is  clear.  So  of  Bible  truths.  The  sacrifice  and 
the  death  of  Abel,  viewed  in  themselves,  seem  not  mora 
significant  than  the  good  deed  and  untimely  end  of  any  good 
man  ;  but  view  his  death  as  the  first  fruit  of  sin,  and  his  • 
sacrifice  as  an  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  every  acceptable 
offering ;  as  a  proo^  moreover,  how  conscious  demerit  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  first  age,  and  how  deeply  it  felt  the  need 
of  vicarious  suffering,  and  the  whole  narrative  assumes  an 
aspect  of  importance  and  dignity.  Explain  in  the  same  way 
the  ordinances  of  the  law,  the  personal  history  of  many  an- 
cient saints,  and  incidents  in  themselves  trivial  become  tm 
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ks  of  internal  credibility,  and  even  lessons  for  the  instruo- 
.  of  the  choreh  throughout  every  age. 
31.  (4.)  As  it  is  important  to  study  Scripture  connectedly, 
eoa-        it  is  even  more  important  to  study  it  in  its  true 
^  connection,  and  in  that  alone.  A  false  system  may 

more  mischievous  than  no  system  at  all. 
Che  plagues  of  Egypt,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
tied  only  for  the  deliverance  of  a  nation  from  slavery ;  in 
it  light  they  may  seem  excessive,  and  some  of  them  even 
BOid.  Begarded  as  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  as  fore- 
idowings  of  the  destiny  of  the  finally  impenitent,  or  of  the 
cnling  of  principalities  and  powers  by  him  who  so  signally 
umphed  over  them  in  his  cross,  as  public  rebukes  of  ido- 
ly,  every  plague  being  inflicted  upon  an  idol  god,  as  confir- 
itioDB  of  the  Mth  of  the  Israelites,  long  remembered,  their 
rmfioance  is  plain. 

If  idolatry  again  be  regarded  as  mental  error  merely,  or  if 
e  Jews  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  community,  the  punish- 
BDt  of  that  sin  with  death  may  seem  severe.  ReaUy  it 
IB  a  penalty  inflicted  only  on  the  apostate  Israelite,  who 
td  repeatedly  accepted  Jehovah  as  his  chosen  king.  la 
(heocracy  it  was  civH  treason  ;  and  the  great  purpose,  more- 
nnr  of  the  whole  institution  was  to  redeem  our  race  from 
te  depraved  and  wretched  condition  which  that  sin  in- 
ilved. 

In  the  same  way  the  truths  of  Scripture  on  the  person  of 
ir  Lord  derive  much  of  their  significance,  and  all  their  con- 
Btency,  from  the  imion  in  him  of  our  human  nature  with 
le  Divine.  Explain  them  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
an  only  or  XSod  only,  and  they  appear  contradictory :  com- 
ae both  views,  and  the  whole  is  harmonious  and  highly 
msolatory. 

To  find  fault  with  the  acts  of  ancient  saints,  and  to  con- 
nde  that  the  record  of  their  faults  is  as  inconsistent  with 
le  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  as  the  acts  themselves  were 
nrogatory  to  true  religion,  impHos  a  false  theory.  Suppose, 
r  example,  that  the  object  of  the  Bible  be — the  revelation 
'God  and  the  improvement  of  man,  and  the  objections  cease. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  deception  of  Jacob,  Gen.  27. 
1-35,  and  mark  its  lessons  in  relation  to  God  and  to  our- 
Ivee.    His  superioiity  over  his  brother  and  his  inheritance 
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of  the  promise  had  been  foretold  at  his  birth.    Isaacs  B^* 
becca^  and  Jacob  himself  all  probably  knew  of  this  predictaoo. 
In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  however,  Isaac  made  a  fftvonnie 
of  the  elder  brother,  who  had  connected  himself  with  i 
heathen  family :  Jacob  had  so  little  fedth,  moreover,  in  tiw 
Divine  promise,  that  he  needlessly  removed  the  difficulty  of 
his  brother*s  priority  by  purchase :  Rebecca,  with  no  man 
faith,  induced  her  son  to  practise  the  deception  which  ob- 
tained him  the  blessing.    The  guilt  and  foDy  of  this  whob 
transaction  soon  bore  their  appropriate  fruits.    The  weahiea 
of  Isaac  was  punished  by  the  aUenation  and  dispersion  otlk 
children.    The  recklessness  and  profanity  of  Esau  cost  him 
the  blessing ;  Rebecca^s  unbehef  ended  in  her  becoming  de* 
pendent  upon  the  son  she  had  wronged :  her  favourite  Bon 
she  never  again  saw.     Jacob  was  driven  fr^m  his  home- 
was  himself  robbed  and  defrauded  by  Laban ;  the  wife  he 
despised  became  the  mother  of  the  chosen  tribe,  and  in  fhe 
deception  of  his  own  children  he  learned  the  grievousn» 
of  his  sin.    Above  all,  though  the  promise  was  ultimately 
fulfilled,  Jacob  himself  received  no  blessing  from  it.    Insteid 
of  his  mother^B  son  bowing  down  before  him,  he,  in  his  om 
person,  bowed  down  before  his  mother's  son,  and  at  the  elofie 
of  his  Ufe  he  was  dependent  upon  his  children.    The  ponish- 
ment,  in  feust,  was  complete :  nor  less  so  is  the  lesson.  It  may 
be  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  inherited  the  blessing ;  and  tlffl 
is  true  :  for  the  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance,  and  his 
choice  of  his  servants  is  founded  upon  no  personal  merit,  but 
on  reasons,  which,  in  most  cases,  as  in  this,  he  has  seen  it 
right  to  conceal.    It  may  be  said  also,  that  the  blessing  was 
secured  by  means  which  no  ingenuous  mind  can  commend ; 
and  this  is  true ;  but  the  objection  applies  to  providential 
dealings  generally  as  much  as  to  Scripture.    Man's  sin  is  con- 
stantly overruled  for  God's  gloiy  ;  and  neither  the  peeponBi- 
bility  of  man  nor  the  holiness  of  God  is  affected  by  the 
arrangement :  a  revelation,  in  fact,  without  such  incidentn, 
would  be  neither  just  to  God  nor  true  to  man. 

522.  (5.)  It  becomes  us  to  distrust  the  conclusionB  of 

human  wisdom  and  of  logical  reasoning,  whenever 

S?  toST*    applied  to  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  experience 

wisdom  to  be  and  right,  and  especially  in  matters  of  religido8 

truth.    Even  in  science  we  know  really  little  h*" 
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ond  what  we  have  observed.  "What  is  light  ?"  and  "  What 
I  power  ?"  are  questions  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  an- 
iwered.  We  speak  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  affirm 
Quit  they  keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits ;  but  gravitation 
{li  is  allowed)  is  itself  nothing  but  the  expression  of  a  uni- 
bm  feust.  The  origin  of  disease,  independently  of  second 
OttuMS  and  symptoms,  is  entirely  unknown ;  nor  can  any 
He  tell  how  contagion  or  infection  acts  upon  the  frame. 
Die  most  probable  conclusion  to  which  even  philosophy  is 
lointing  is,  that  the  great  forces  in  this  imiverse  aro  put 
Drth  immediately  by  Qod.  Miracles  and  mysteries  ever}'- 
rhtfe  abound,  and  it  is  only  their  regularity  and  frequency 
bat  destroy  our  surprise.  Combine  with  this  fact  the  fallen 
ondition  and  inherent  Uttleness  of  man,  and  the  propriety  of 
^  principle  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  bids  us  reverently 
oestion  nature  and  not  dogmatize  on  her  process,  will  ap- 
ear  to  be  doubly  just  when  applied  to  the  Bible. 
533.  (6.)  Let  no  man  attempt  or  expect  the  explanation  of 
ipeetnot  every  difficulty.  "  Of  the  dark  parts  of  Scripture," 
*iS^^  says  Warburton,  **  there  are  two  sorts,  one  which 
•Wm*  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  studious  application  of 
vU  employed  talents,  the  othsr  which  will  always  recede 
iihin  the  shadow  of  God^s  throne,  where  it  would  be  impiety 
a  intrude.'*  "  The  last  step  of  reason,"  says  Pascal,  **  is  to 
now  that  there  is  an  infinitude  of  things  which  surpass  it." 
kfter  all  difficulties  have  been  solved,  and  every  word  of  the 
Kble  explained,  the  weightiest  difficulties  of  all  will  remain. 
lie  origin  of  evil,  the  mystery  of  Divine  foreknowledge  and 
ree-agenoy,  and  much  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  will  still 
xeroise  our  faith.  We  shall  say  even  then,  as  it  is  our 
riadom  to  say  now,  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
riedom  and  knowledge  of  Ood !  how  \msearchable  are  his 
ndgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

On  the  whole  of  this  Section,  see  Home  ''  On  the  Apparent  Con- 
ndictioDS  of  Scripture,"  Davidson's  "Hermeneutics,"  Gerard's 
'Biblical  Criticism/'  and,  on  the  latter  part  especially,  Benson's 
'Hnlaean  Lectures." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
On  the  Inferential  and  Practical  Reading  of  the  Bibui 

"  All  Scripture  is  practical  and  intended  to  minister  to  onr  improvemient  nte 
than  to  our  curiosity."— Abnold  ;  Sermtnu  (p.  2i9). 

"  I  know  not  a  better  rule  of  reading  the  Scripture  than  to  read  it  throng  fria 
begimiinff  to  end ;  and  when  we  have  finished  it  once,  to  begin  it  agafau  We  dull 
meet  with  many  passages  which  we  can  nuke  little  hnprovement  of ;  bat  not » 
many  in  the  second  reading  as  in  the  first ;  and  fewer  in  the  tldrd  than  in  fti 
second."— John  Newton,  ^^vi.  418). 

524.  As  the  great  use  of  philosophy  is  the  *^  endowment  of 
chief       J^ftJ^'s  life  with  commodities,'*  so  the  great  uae  (rf    ! 

of  Scripture  Scripture  is  the  increase  of  our  wisdom  andhdi- 
is  to  apply  it.  j^ggg      rp^  gather  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 

sum  up  its  doctrines  is  to  accomplish  but  part  of  the  purpose 
for  which  Scripture  was  given.  Every  precept  and  ytosam 
must  be  applied.  Even  from  every  verse  we  may  gain  some 
accession  to  our  knowledge,  some  quickened  impulse  to  our 
feelings,  or  some  encouragement  or  guide  in  duty.  Meditation 
on  truth  will  reveal  its  fulness ;  and  the  practical  applicability 
of  it  on  all  sides  will  at  once  surprise  and  reward  our  in- 
quiries. 

525.  By  the  practical  and  inferential  reading  of  the  WHi 
^^  is  meant  that  study  of  the  sacred  page  which  de- 
by  the  prac-  ducos  and  applies  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  great 
fcrraSa?*""  questions  of  religious  character  and  experience 
80???*^  ^^  *^®  truths  it  contains.  It  is  not  distinct  from  in- 
terpretation, it  is  rather  the  continuance  and  end 

of  it.  Interpretation  answers  the  question,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  a  particular  passage  ?  Systematic 
theology  decides  the  connecticm  between  that  meaning  and 
the  whole  system  of  truth.  The  inferential  and  practical  studj 
of  Scripture  answers  the  question.  What  do  these  words  im- 
ply, and  what  truth  or  duty  do  they  illustrate  or  suggest  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  life  and  my  personal  history?  Th® 
foundation  of  such  study  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Divine 
truth,  and  the  practicalness  of  the  whole.  Its  pre-requisite 
is  a  general  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  a 
Spirit  imbued  with  "  the  form  of  soimd  words  in  fiiith  and 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  *'  (2  Tim.  1. 13).  With  these  pre- 
requisites it  will  bo  easv  (so  closely  is  one  truth  connected 
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vith  another)  for  a  Christian  "  to  diffuse  himself"  as  Francke 
expressed  it,  "  from  one  word  over  the  whole  Scripture." 

526.  In  drawing  such  inferences  from  Scripture  we  need 
^fi^aixs  ^^®  same  roles  which  we  have  ah'eady  laid  down 
jv^        for  Scripture  interpretation. 

niioas  The  words — the  words  in  their  place  in  the 

""^^  sentence — ^the  words  in  connection  with  the  scope 
of  the  writer — the  words  in  connection  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture — is  the  di\'ision  which  includes  all  the  inferences 
tittt  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  DiWue 
troth. 

527.  (i.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  Rom.  14. 17,  we  have  a  description  of  the  ''  kingdom  of  God:" 
ndiii  the  gospel:  it  is  Gk>d's  reign;  it  originates  in  his  gi'ace;  it  is 
ftonded  upon  his  power;  it  will  illustrate  his  government. 

InHeb.  3.  i,  Christ  is  called  the  ''High  Priest  and  the  Apostle 
of  odr  profession."  Each  word  is  significant;  he  was  first  selected 
ttd ordained  of  God;  he  was  commissioned  and  sent  by  Him.  The 
joflt  of  rejecting  him  is  proportioned  to  his  dignity.  The  eflBcacy 
^  lus  salvation  is  secured  by  Divine  appointment.  Ho  is  High 
^Viest  under  the  gospel;  therefore,  though  it  is  a  dispensation  of 
Btercy,  we  need  sacrifice  and  acceptance,  and  are  dependent  for 
lH>th  upon  him. 

528.  (2.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  in  their  place 
H  the  sentence. 

Ill  I  Pet.  5.  5,  we  are  commanded  to  be  clothed  with  himiility, 
Or  Qod  resisteth  the  proud.  Clearly  (i),  hiunility,  though  despisod 
y  the  heathen,  is  a  Christian  grace.  (2).  Our  truest  ornament  (for 
hn  the  Greek  word  for  ** be  clothed"  involves)  is  a  just,  that  is.  a 
umUe  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  that  ornament  must  be  so  closely 
onnected  with  us  as  that  none  shall  be  able  to  tear  it  away  (so  the 
Ireek  implies).  (3).  Every  duty  may  be  enforced  by  a  reference  to 
lod's  character.  (4).  Pride  is  a  public  conspicuous  sin  (so  the 
Ifeek  implies).  (5).  It  braves  GK>d,  and  he  sets  himself  in  array  ^ 
jpttDSt  it. 

^  m  Rom.  14.  17,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  described  as  righteous- 
MB,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
(),  that  peace  is  through  righteousness  only,  (2),  and  joy  is  the 
Hit  of  righteousness  and  peace;  (3),  that  a  righteousness  which 
rings  with  it  neither  peace  nor  joy  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the 
blgdom  of  God. 

& 
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529.  (3.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  tuords  in  cannectm 

with  the  context. 

Thus  in  Matt.  37.  52,  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  the  sainti 
which  slept  arose,  but  (ver.  53)  it  was  after  the  resurrection  of  oar 
Lord;  he  therefore  was  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  aod 
whatever  his  saints  received  they  owed  to  him. 

Contrast  i  Tim.  i.  15  with  ver.  4,  and  we  shall  gather  that  tl» 
legends  of  the  Jews  and  the  stories  of  the  Gentiles  are  compared  ts 
fables,  the  gospel  to  undoubted  truth. 

530.  (4.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  scope  either  of  tbe 
book  or  of  the  particular  passage. 

Compare,  for  example,  John  8.  51,  ''If  a  man  keep  mjsayingi 
he  shall  never  see  death,"  with  John  20.  31,  "These  are  wiitteB 
that  ye  might  believe  .  . .  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  lift 
through  his  name,"  and  it  follows  that  faith  in  Christ  is  shown  by 
obedience  to  his  words;  that  fEuth  receives  not  only  his  sacrifieSr 
but  his  teaching;  that  whoever  has  life  through  his  name  flbll 
never  see  death.  Comparing  this  passage  with  the  immediate  object 
of  our  Lord  (which  was  to  prove  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit),  it  follows  that  a  doctrine  which  secures  etonal  life  v 
not  likely  to  be  false;  that  saving  truth  is  to  be  set  forth,  evea 
before  those  who  calumniate  it;  and  that  though  Christ's  teachiiig 
is  foolishness  with  men,  it  must  be  received  and  obeyed. 

531.  (5.)  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  parallel  passages.  In- 
Paraiiei  stead,  however  of  multiplying  examples,  let  us  take 
v^BBa^%.  a  passage  and  apply  the  rules  now  given  to  ilhw- 
trate  and  expoimd  it. 

532.  Li  2  Tim.  I.  8,  we  read,  "Be  not  thou  therefore 

ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  dm 
his  prisoner :  but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  aflKo- 

tions  of  the  gospel."    The  meaning  of  the  verse  having  been 

ascertained ;  take  first  the  words : 

1.  The  gospel  is  called  a  testimony.  It  is  therefore  not  an  nn* 
supported  assertion. 

2.  Of  this  gospel  the  Christian  is  not  to  be  ashamed.  BoIdnflS 
in  giving  witness  for  Christ  is  often  required,  especially  in  timei  of 
peraeontion. 

3-  T^  boldness  is  not  unfounded  presumption,  but  a  ratiooil 
■Mnrwioo,  "  Be  not  thou  ihsrefore  ashamed." 
4»  Khtt  goipel  is  the  testimony  of  our  Lord;  its  end  is  "to  bear 
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tnoas  of  Christ,  who  is  ow  Lord."    Paul  and  Timothy  were  fellow- 
Taats  (PhiL  i.  i),  and  therefore  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
kiist  their  Lord,  whom  therefore  they  were  bound  to  obey. 
5.  Paul  was  H%8  prisoner;  men  had  confined  him,  but  he  was  not 
their  power,  nor  did  he  suffer  as  an  evil  doer. 

Secondly.  Take  oach  word  in  connection  with  the  other 
ords  of  the  sentence,  and  we  gather  such  inferences  as  these. 

X.  Kot  to  partake  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  when  called  upon 
» share  them  is  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord. 
a.  He  who  is  ashamed  of  suffering  Christians,   who  suffer  as 
hxigtians,  is  ashamed  of  Christ  himself. 

3.  Our  testimony  to  Christ  must  be  borne,  not  only  in  seasons  of 
roqperity,  but  in  seasons  of  affliction. 

4.  E^en  in  his  bonds  Paul  preached  the  gospel. 

5.  Paul  bore  a  consistent  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  yet  he  re- 
ulred  the  testimony  of  Timothy.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
bt  ieBtim<my  of  Gknl's  servants  should  be  multiplied. 

6.  A  timid  and  distrustful  heart  is  not  fit  to  bear  testimony  for 
Sviit^  nor  to  endure  affliction  for  his  cause. 

Thirdly,  Take  the  words  in  connection  with  the  context, 
the  genei'al  object  of  the  apostle,  in  this  part  of  the  chapter 
%  to  exhort  Timothy  to  undergo  afi^ction  for  the  cause  of 
}hnsi^  and  he  enforces  this  exhortation  by  cogent  arguments. 

Compariag  the  passage  with  the  fourth  verse,  we  conclude  that  the 
fiHj,  tiliough  surroimded  by  calamity,  can  rejoice,  and  have  de- 
tl^iftful  communion  with  one  another. 

With  the  third  verse,  that  those  who  are  about  to  suffer  for  the 
mUmxmj  of  Jesus  need  our  prayers  ''  night  and  day." 

With  the  fifth  verse,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  pious  ancestry 
Hgr  hqypily  increase  our  boldness  and  fidelity  in  seasons  of  per- 
MHtion. 

"^th  the  sixth  verse,  that  the  gift  which  a  minister  has  received 
boA  Qod  is  to  be  stirred  up,  in  order  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 


Wltth  the  seventh  verse,  that  the  gifts  of  power  and  of  love  (to 

ttid  thfe  souls  of  men),  and  of  a  soimd  mind,  in  the  discharge 

dutieB,  all  bind  the  Christian  to  fidelity  in  suffering. 

With  the  nmth  yerse,  that  the  remembrance  of  our  salvation,  and 

rf*  Ae  g|!ttoe  and  purpose  of  God  towards  us,  will  dispel  the  fear  of 


amk  itm  tenth  Terse,  that  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  dispeofiar 

E  2 
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tioD,  and  the  coufirmation  of  our  £Eiith  by  the  appearance  ao^ 
resurrection  of  Christ,  should  make  ua  the  more  willing  to  sa&r: 
our  sufferings  are  not  for  a  cuuningly-devised  fable,  but  for  Ik 
truth  of  God.  i 

Comparing  the  words  of  the  verse  with  the  words  of  i^  prece^ 
verses,  we  gather  other  lessons.  The  fear  of  persecution  is  oM ' 
frequent  cause  of  apostasy.  Men  are  ashamed  of  the  testimony  d 
Christ,  because  not  willing  to  be  partakers  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
gospel.  A  sound  mind,  or  real  wisdom,  is  seen  in  willingness  to 
endure  affliction  rather  than  deny  Christ.  Mere  worldly  prudence 
is  tested  and  discovered  by  affliction.  The  spirit  of  fear  is  injurious 
to  our  steadfastness,  and  is  not  God's  gift.  True  power  is  seen  a 
endurance  and  fidelity.  Love  has  such  influence  over  the  soul  tH 
v/ere  we  exposed  to  the  severest  calamities,  or  even  to  death,  it 
^vill  keep  us  unmoved.  Apostasy  implies  feebleness,  coldnea, 
folly;  for  steadfastness  is  the  fruit  of  power,  prudence,  and  love. 

Fourthly.  If  we  look  to  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer,  we  learn  other  lessons  equally 
important.  The  general  scope  of  the  Epistle  is,  that  Paul, 
now  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  asks  Timothy  to  come  to  him,' 
and  endeavours,  previously,  to  prepare  and  fortify  his  wid 
against  the  afflictions  which  at  that  period  threatened  the 
churches  at  Ephesus  and  in  Eome. 

Looking  at  Paul's  circumstances,  we  learn  that  one  who  is  im-. 
prisoned  for  Christ  may  still,  by  letter,  incite  others  to  serve  hiffll 
and  that,  so  for  from  a  Christian  losing  his  consolation  through  iiQ* 
prisonmeut,  he  may  even  exhort  others  to  suffer,  and  to  gather 
encouragement  from  himself:  that  in  affliction  we  should  take 
special  care  lost  others  be  discouraged  by  our  sufferings:  that  ve 
may  ask  others  to  share  our  sufferings  if  it  be  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel,  but  that  we  must  first  fortify  their  minds  for  what 
they  may  have  to  bear:  that  Christians  may  be  tempted  to  apostasy 
by  calamity,  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  kindly  warned  and 
prayed  for  by  those  that  see  its  approach. 

In  looking  at  Timothy,  we  may  learn  that  a  Christian  should 
neither  accelerate  his  removal  from  one  sphere  of  duty  nor  defer 
going  to  another  through  fear  of  affliction :  that  he  ought  to 
strengthen  his  own  mind  for  what  may  befall  him :  that  the  dang* 
of  others  ought  not  to  intimidate  him,  but  to  render  him  at  once 
prudent,  and  \i'illiDg  to  undergo  similar  sufferings :  that  even  in  the 
case  of  emiuent  Christians,  when  calling  them  to  the  service  of  CW, 
it  may  be  important  to  remove  the  sciniples  and  difficidties  th€y 
may  feel  iu  relation  to  the  call. 
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Is  looldng  generally  at  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  connecting 
with  the  words  of  the  text,  we  may  learn  such  lessons  as  these. 
.  seasons  of  persecution,  the  spiritual  boldness  of  love  and  of  a 
mid  mind  is  peculiarly  required.  In  such  seasons  the  servants  of 
odmay  justly  stir  up  each  other  to  promote  the  common  cause; 
pnserve  each  other^s  fidelity  in  obedience  and  in  sufifering.  Be> 
re  we  bid  another  to  engage  in  a  difficult  service,  we  must,  by 
ayer  and  exhortation,  seek  to  prepare  him  for  it.  The  qualifica- 
)DB  for  service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Irii 

The  fifth  source  of  inferential  reading  is  the  comparison  of 
xussage  with  other  passages  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 
.  this  case  it  is  not  a  merely  verbal  parallelism  which  sug- 
sts  the  lesson  but  the  parallelism  of  thought  and  truth. 

Let  us  take  phrase  by  phrase.  "Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed.'' 
In  Rom.  I.  1 6  and  Phil.  i.  20,  Paul  affirms  that  he  is  ''not 
lamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  it  is  the  same  boldness  he 
{Hires  in  Timothy.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  faithful  teachers 
piire  of  others  what  they  themselves  know  is  not  impossible; 
d  again,  he  who  best  inculcates  patience  manifests  it  by  example 
fore  he  enjoins  it  by  precept. 
"Be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel." 
Prom  I  Thess.  3.  2-4,  we  learn  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  to 
eaaalonica  to  establish  and  comfort  the  church,  that  no  man 
Sht  be  moved  by  their  afflictions;  and  from  Rom.  8.  17  and  18, 
gather  that  participation  in  sufferings  is  essential  to  participa- 
Q  in  glory.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Timothy  was  specially 
md  to  observe  what  he  himself  taught;  and  that  the  prospect  of 
rlasting  blessedness  proportioned  to  our  holy  and  devoted  suf- 
iog  may  well  repress  our  shame  of  present  affliction, 
ly  comparing  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  with  other  passages 
ODB  equally  important  and  interesting  may  be  obtained.  See 
9r.  4.  9:  2  Cor.  II.  13-33,  where  affliction  is  said  by  the  apostle 
)e  the  seal  of  his  apostleuhip;  and  i  Pet.  4.  13  and  Col.  i.  24, 
ve  Christians  are  exhorted  not  only  to  bear  afflictions,  but  to 
106  in  them;  and  Rev.  12.  11,  where  the  end  of  affliction  is  set 
h  in  the  blessedness  of  those  who  ai*e  now  before  the  throne. 
%  reference  to  i  Pet.  3.  13  and  4.  17,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
ungodly  are  not  free  from  sufferings,  and  that  the  surest  way 
voiding  afflictions,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  of  having  comfort 
S^  ia  to  cherish  fidelity  as  Christians. 

33.  These  rules  are  of  extensive  use.    They  may  be  ap- 
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plied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bible :  and  as  thai 
kind  of  study  is  highly  instmctive  it  maybeiroll 
to  give  another  instance  or  two  of  the  application  of  th^oo. 

We  take  a  pasnage  from  the  history  of  our  Lord.  In  John  ii.  i$ 
we  read,  **  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there  to  ib 
intent  ye  may  beUeve;  nevertheless  let  us  go  unto  him."  Thi 
meaning  of  the  words  we  suppose  to  have  been  gathered  from  tha 
general  usage  of  language  and  from  comparison  with  other  parte  of 
Scripture.  The  obvious  facts  of  the  passage  are  the  foUowiiq^ 
Christ  was  glad.  He  was  glad  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples:  hentf 
glad  that  he  was  not  there.  To  the  intent  that  they  might  hdiete. 
He  nevertheless  loved  Lazarus,  and  determined  to  restore  him,  nd 
therefore  (said  he)  '' let  us  go  unto  him" 

1.  Christ  waa  glad. 

Joy  may  be  at  times  becoming;  on  connecting  this  fact  witii 
verses  14,  35,  36,  we  infer  that  an  event,  in  itself  painful,  may  bet 
source  of  joy  to  the  Christian;  or,  connecting  it  with  similar ftcti 
in  Scripture,  it  may  be  gathered  that  our  Saviour's  joy  was  almji 
found  in  what  contributed  to  the  good  of  his  disciples  or  to  tiis 
glory  of  His  Father. 

2.  He  was  glad /or  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

That  a  benevolent  mind  finds  happiness  in  the  improvement  of 
others  is  one  obvious  inference;  that  some  of  the  dealings  of  Christ 
were  prompted  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  disciples  is  another. 
Both  these  truths  are  in  the  sentence.  Looking  to  the  context,  ^ 
find  that  one  Christian  may  sometimes  suffer  for  the  good  of  othen. 
Comparing  this  expression  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  gather 
a  conclusion  more  general  still.  All  that  Christ  did  or  suffered  ms 
done  for  the  sake  of  his  church.  Did  he  empty  himself  of  gloi/i 
and  come  into  our  world  in  circumstances  of  the  deepest  hmniliatioii} 
"For  our  sakes  he  became  poor."  Did  he  here  endure  sufferingi 
more  diversified  and  intense  than  human  nature  had  ever  known? 
"  He  bore  our  griefs  and  he  carried  our  sorrows."  Did  he  detote 
himself  to  our  interests  and  sanctify  himself  for  the  work  of 
mediation?  It  was  for  our  sakes  and  that  we  might  be  sanctified  hj 
the  truth  (John  17.  19).  Did  a  voice  from  Heaven  comfort  Him? 
"This  voice  came,"  says  he,  "not  because  of  me,,  but /or  !f^ 
sakes"  (John  12.  30).  Did  he,  after  he  had  suffered,  leave  ti» 
world?  It  was  because  it  was  expedient  for  us.  Is  He  now  at  »• 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high?  It  is  that  if  any  man  Bin  he 
may  have  "an  Advocate  with  the  Father."  Even  the  conduct  of 
his  providence  is  regulated  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  vOB 
church.     "He  rebuked  kings /or  their  sakes."    He  spared  andent 
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Mnel,  though  guilty,  and  He  tells  them  that  they  were  spared  for 
Ehe  Bake  of  his  true  servants  who  were  found  among  them,  Isa.  65 .  8. 
Koie  oonqirehensiYely  still,  he  assures  \i8  that  all  things  are  for  our 
•oAn,  that  life  is  ours  and  death,  and  things  present  and  things  to 
eooie,  Bom.  8.  28:  2  Cor.  4.  15. 

3.  He  was  glad  that  he  was  not  th^e,  t.  e,,  to  heal  the  sick. 

To  withhold  deliverance  may  be  a  blessing.  On  comparing  this 
^9n»  with  verses  21  and  32,  where  Martha  and  Mary  expressed 
Unir  surprise  that  Christ  was  not  there;  and  again,  with  verses  44, 
45t  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  believed,  we  infer  that  Christ's 
(topose  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  means  which  are  not  con- 
iiitent  with  the  expectations  of  his  disciples.  This  truth  is  taught 
in  a  limited  form  by  the  context.  Comparing  the  truth  thus  ascer- 
tiined  with  other  similar  histories,  we  gather  the  general  conclusion 
that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
tiion^ts.  Joseph,  for  instance,  was  sold  into  Egypt  in  the  anguish 
oChissoul,  and  amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  father.  In  Egypt,  he 
ttidared  bitter  temptation  and  imprisonment,  yet  the  whole  of  his 
iffliotion  seems  now  to  have  been  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  and  was 
•ortynly  the  means  of  preserving  his  family  alive.  It  proved  ad- 
Hatageous,  moreover,  to  his  own  honour;  and  the  history  of  his 
ttial  suggests  many  a  lesson  for  the  improvement  of  yoimg  men  in 
every  age. 

The  sufferings  of  Job  must  at  first  have  seemed  mysterious.  At 
UiB  dose  of  his  history,  however,  all  is  explained;  for  Qod  blessed 
his  ktter  end  more  than  his  beginning,  gave  him  honour  in  propor- 
tion to  his  previous  afflictions,  and  has  handed  down  his  history  as 
k  pormanent  lesson  of  patience  and  fidth. 

The  three  Hebrew  youths  in  Babylon  were  found  faithful  among 
fiuthless,  and  for  their  conscientious  obedience  to  the  Divine 
were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Was  God  there,  and  did 
)e  interpose  on  their  behalf  ?  Not  in  the  way  we  might  have  hoped; 
Mtt  in  his  own.  He  made  their  sufferings  the  means  of  giving  to 
30  ehurch  a  new  promise  of  the  Messiah  (for  a  fourth  was  seen 
iraUdng  vnth  them);  and  they  themselves  were  uninjured,  so  that 
ffm  the  smell  of  fire  was  not  upon  them.  In  the  end  too,  not  at 
the  beginning,  a  heathen  king  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
10  god  was  able  to  deliver  like  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  In  each 
if  these  cases  the  Divine  purpose  was  accomplished  by  a  process 
nry  different  from  the  expectation  of  the  sufferers.  The  folly  of 
ndging  the  dispensations  of  God  during  their  operation,  and  the 
irisdom  of  waiting  till  the  day  when  all  shall  be  made  plain,  is 
Bq;ually  a  lesson  of  this  part  of  the  verse,  and  might  be  illustrated 
in  the  same  way. 
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4.  All  this  was  done  to  the  intent  that  the  disciples  miglit  Mtafc 
Christ,  therefore,  is  anxious  in  his  dealings  to  increase  ourfiaflL 

His  disciples  were  not  credulous,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  tin 
contrary.     1  heir  faith  was  not  inclination,  but  conviction,  and  tin 
result  of  evidence.     That  they  believed  the  things  they  descri^ 
ought  therefore  to  add  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony.   Cob* 
paring  this  clause  with  ver.  45,  where  it  is  said  that,  as  the  nnilk 
of  the  miracle,  many  of  the  Jews  believed,  it  may  be  inferred  tbt 
the  same  exhibition  of  Divine  power  which  is  adapted  to  iocttm 
a  believer's  faith  is  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  the  undeddfld. 
Comparing  it  with  John  20.  3 1,  we  gather  that  the  miracles  of  tin 
gospel  should  have  the  same  influence  upon  us  as  they  had  upon 
those  that  witnessed  them;  the  record  of  them  by  credible  irit* 
nesses  making  them  standing  miracles.     Comparing  it  with  paasaget 
in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  disciples  had  believed,  we  gatlier 
that  faith  admitd  of  increase;  and  comparing  it  with  Romans  5.  i, 
where  Christians  are  said  to  be  ''justified  by  faith:"  and  with  Acts 
26.  18,  where  they  are  said  to  be  "sanctified  by  faith;"  andwitii 
Gral.  2.  20:  2  Cor.  i.  24,  where  faith  is  said  to  be 'the  secret  of 
their  life  and  steadfastness,  we  gather  that  this  increase  of  fiuth  Ib 
thus  precious  in  the  esteem  of  our  Lord,  because  it  brings  with  it 
to  the  Christian  an  increase  both  of  usefulness  and  of  peace. 

5 .  Christ  had  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  unto  him. 

His  case  might  seem  desperate,  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  Divine  power.  Christ  often  does  above  what  we  think.  The 
extremity  of  the  sufferer  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Bedeemer. 

Comparing  this  verse  with  the  following,  it  is  plain  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  are  often  misunderstood,  and  misunderstood 
through  unbelief. 

Comparing  this  clause  with  ver.  8,  we  learn  that  Christ  is  ready 
to  expose  himself  to  personal  peril  in  order  to  comfort  or  relieve 
his  disciples. 

Comparing  it  with  ver.  42-44,  we  gather  that  when  the  pnrpo* 
of  affliction  is  answered  the  affliction  itself  is  removed.  From  the 
whole  verse  we  gather  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the  aflflictious  of 
others,  and  that  if  we  disregard  his  voice  we  are  the  more  likely  to 
be  chastised  ourselves. 

534.  Sometimes  the  student  of  Scripture  is  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  it  teaches  on  some  one  question.  In  which 
case  he  uses  each  passage  with  a  special  reference  not  to  all  it 
contains,  but  to  the  truth  which  he  is  investigating :  an  ex- 
ercise which  combines  the  systematic  with  the  inferential 
study  of  the  Bible. 
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If,  for  example,  he  wiahes  to  obtain  a  fiill  view  of  what  is  taught  in 
Soripture  on  affliction,  he  examines  a  few  passages,  and  soon  finds 
hat  ihey  bogin  to  arrange  themselves  in  his  mind.  Some  treat  of 
^Hcthn  generally,  some  of  the  afflictions  of  Christians,  and  some  of 
lie  afflictions  of  the  impenitent ;  while  throughout  he  finds  truths 
md  duties  most  instructively  blended.  In  the  end  he  ascertains 
moh  results  as  these : — 

Affuction: — ^Men  bom  to  it,  Job  5.  6,  7.  Is  the  consequence 
lad  a  punishment  of  sin,  Qen.  3.  16-19  :  Ftoy,  i.  31  :  2  Sam.  12. 
:4:  Ps.  89.  30-32  :  Is.  57.  17  :  Jer.  2.  14-17.  For  which,  how- 
fnr,  it  cannot  atone.  Is.  5.  25  :  Lev.  26.  14-39 '  Lam.  3,  1-22  : 
Vol  9.  16-19.  Is  appointed  by  God,  who  regulates  the  measure 
ad  continuance  of  it,  Ps.  66.  tt  :  Job.  i.  21 :  Lam.  3. 33  :  2  Kings  14. 
16,  27:  Is.  9.  i:  Jer.  46.  28:  Gen.  15.  13,  14:  Jer.  29.  10.  Is  often 
teep  and  severe,  Ps.  18.  4,  5 :  i  Pet.  4.  12.  But  tempered  with 
nocj  and  less  than  we  deserve,  Ps.  78.  38,  39:  Is.  30.  20:  Ezra 

H3- 
Arliction  is  often  blessed  to  the  Christian — showing  him  his 

nson,  Numb.  21.  6,  7:  Luke  15,  16,  17.    Bringing  him  back  to 

3od  and  keeping  him  there,  Ps.  78.  34*.  Hos.  2.  6,  7:  Is.  10.  20: 

Baek.  14.  10,  11.     Himibling  him,  trying  and  perfecting  his  pa- 

iMnoe,   faith,   and  obedience,   Rom.  5.  3  :  i  Pet.  i.  7:  Jud.  '3.  4: 

5eb.  II,  17.     Testing  and  exhibiting  his  sincerity,  Job  23.  10  : 

P*ov.  17.  3.     Fitting  him  for  greater  usefulness  :  explaining  the 

B&le:  purifying  the  heart,  Mai.  3.  23.    Tending  to  the  furtherance 

>f  the  gospel.  Acts  8.  3,  4:  2  Tim.  4.  17.     Illustrating  the  power 

Hid  love  of  Gk)d,  2  Cor.  4.  7-1 1 :  John  9.  1-3 :  11.  4.    Ending,  when 

ic^tly  endured,  in  the  greater  blessedness,  i  Pet.  4.  13,  14,  etc. 

Its  influence  is  exemplified  in  Joseph's  brethren,  Q&n.  42.  21 :  in 
■Knel,  Deut.  8.  3.  5 :  David,  2  Sam.  16.  12:  Josiah,  2  Kings  22.  19: 
^esekiah,  2  Chron.  32.  25,  26:  Manasseh,  2  Chron.  33.  12. 

hi  the  case  of  the  impenitent,  affliction  is  multiplied  and  often 
ttdden,  Ps.  32.  10:  16.  4:  Prov.  6.  15  :  Is.  30,  13.  Is  a  conse- 
Luence  of  impenitence,  Zeoh,  7.  11,  12:  Prov.  i.  24-33.  Is  of  itself 
ddfectual  for  conversion,  often  hardens  the  heart,  or  produces 
ilivish  fear.  Is.  i.  5  :  Jer.  2.  30:  Neh.  9.  27-29:  Jer.  49.  5.  Is  no 
!«a8e  of  fear  to  the  righteous,  Ps.  90.  i,  5.  Is  a  wamiog  to  others, 
:  Cor.  10.  5-1 1 :  2  Pet.  2.  6.    God  will  be  glorified  in  it,  Eze.  28. 

'  h  23. 

Its  influence  exemplified  in  Pharaoh,  Ex.  8.  8-15  :  Ahaziah, 
t  liongs  I.  1-4 :  Gehazi,  2  Kings  5.  27  :  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  21, 
CI-19  •  Athaliah,  2  Chron.  22.  10 :  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  26.  19,  21  : 
^haz,  2  Chron.  28.  5-8,  22. 

The  AFFXJCTED  CHRISTIAN  should  excrcise  resignation  and  pa- 
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tience,  Ps.  39.  9:  James  i.  4:  i.Pet.  a.  20.  Acknowledge  {he  just* 
nees  of  his  cbastisements,  Mic.  7.  9.  Avoid  sin,  John  5. 14.  Trost 
in  Qod,  Pb.  71.  20  :  Ps.  s^*  n*  Praise  him,  Ps.  35. 18 :  Fb.  56. 
8-12.  Take  encouragement  from  past  mercies,  Ps.  42.  4,  5 :  2  Cor.  i. 
10.  Remember  that  Gk>d  has  promised  that  in  time  oi  trouble  He 
will  be  with  him ;  will  support,  comfort,  and  finally  deli^  him, 
Is.  43.  2:  Ps.  27.  5,  6:  2  Cor.  7.  6.  Ps.  107.  13. 

The  AFFLICTED  CHRISTIAN  should  be  visited,  pitied,  protected, 
comforted,    and    relieved,    James  i.  27  :  Job  6.  14:  Ps.  82.  3: 

1  Thess.  4.  18:  I  Tim.  5.  10. 

The  character  of  tho  afflicted  Christian  is  illustraiied  in  Jos^li> 
Gen.  39.  20-23:  Moses,  Deut.  9.  18,  19:  Job  i.  22:  Eli,  i  Saia.3. 
18:  Ezra,  Ezr.  9.  5  :  Nehemiah,  Neh.  i.  i:  Daniel,  Dan.  9. 3-i9'' 
Paul,  Acts  20,  22-24  :   2  Cor.  12.  7*9  :   Apostles,   i  Cor.  4.  9-13  • 

2  Cor.  6.  4-10. 

535*  Sometimes,  again  the  student  of  Scripture  is  desirous 
of  investigating  the  history  of  Scripture  practically  with  re- 
ference to  some  particular  fact ;  or  parables  with  reference  to 
their  scope ;  and  then  the  question  is  what  is  taught  on  tbe 
subject  of  inquiry  by  each  phrase  or  verse. 

The  parable,  for  example,  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  be  varioosly 
regarded  ;  either  with  Neander,  as  an  exhibition  of  Pharisaism  and 
its  opposite,  or  with  Lisco,  as  an  exhibition  of  true  penit^ce,  ao^ 
of  the  treatment  it  receives  from  Qod  and  man.  Taking  the  seoood 
view,  we  have  the  following  connection  of  thoughts  : — 

i.  We  have  the  necessity  of  repentance,  grounded  (Luke  iS- 
11.32)— 

1.  In  the  state  of  preceding  sinfulness : — 

(a.)  Its  origin,  ver.  12.     Self-sufficient  waywardness:  gi^* 

me,  father. 
(6.)  Its  nature,  ver.  13.     And  not  long  after, 
(c.)  Its  manifestation,  ver.  13.  And  there  wasted. 

2.  In  the  misery  consequent  upon  sin : — 

(a.)  The  man  has  still  a  desire  after  blessedness,  ver.  i^ 
(6.)  And  feels  his  misery,  ver.  14.  Began  to  be  in  want, 
(c.)  And  seeks  in  vain  for  relief,  ver.  1$.  Went  and  joio^ 

himself. 
(d,)  And  sinks  the  longer  the  deeper,  ver.  15.  Sent  to  ft** 

swine. 
(e,)  Without  finding  the  longed-for  satisfaction,  ver.  16. 

li.  The  nature  of  repentance  is  described  :— 

I.  The  sinner  comes  to  a  right  understanding,  ver.  17* 
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a.  PeroeiyeB  the  greatneBS  of  his  misery,  ver.  1 7.  How  many,  etc. 

3.  Forma  a  good  resolution,  ver.  18.  I  will  arise. 

4.  Becognises  his  guilt,  ver.  18.  Father,  I  have  sinned. 

5.  Humbles  himself,  ver.  19. 

6.  By  fedth  actually  returns,  ver.  20.  He  arose  and  came  to  his 

father. 

ill  The  results  of  repentance,  ver.  3o-3o. 

1.  In  reference  to  a  compassionate  Gk>d,  ver.  20*24. 

(a.)  God  descries  the  repentant  feeling,  yer.  20.  When  yet  a 

great  way. 
(b.)  Ghnciously  receives  the  sinner,  ver.  20.  Had  compassion, 
(c.)  Facilitates  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  ver.  21. 
(d.)  Heaps  upon  him  marks  of  love,  and  goodness,  ver.  22, 

23. 
(«.)  And  calls  for  a  general  expression  of  joy,  ver.  24. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  self-righteous,  ver.  25-32. 

(a.)  Their  cold-hearted  envy  is  excited,  ver.  28.  He  was 

angry. 
(6.)  They  accuse  God  of  unrighteousness,  ver.  29,  30. 
(c.)  They  overlook  God*s  gracious  goodness  to  themselves, 

V.  31. 
((/.)  And  violate  the  obligations  of  mutual  love,  ver.  32. 
So,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  we  have  worldly 
nibelief,  Luke  16.  19-31 — 

i  In  its  manifestations — 

1.  Insatiable  thirst  for  enjoyment,  ver.  19.    Clothes  in  purple, 

lives  sumptuously, 
(a.)  It  seeks  all  sorts  of  enjoyment. 
(b).  It  seeks  in  these  all  its  satisfaction — every  day. 
(c.)  It  regards  the  temporal  as  its  only  good. 

2.  Cold-hearted  imcharitableness,  ver.  20,  21. 

(a.)  It  despises  the  poor  as  worthless,  ver.  20. 

(6.)  It  hardens  itself  against  the  rights  of  misery,  ver.  20. 

(c.)  It  gives  no  relief,  ver.  21. 

'^  In  its  final  condition: — 

1.  It  is  fearfully  undeceived,  ver.  22,  23. 

(a.)  In  regard  to  the  value  of  its  enjoyments,  ver.  23. 

(6.)  In  regard  to  the  value  of  salvation  now  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended. 

(c.)  In  regard  to  the  relation  between  Lazarus  and  God,  in 
Abraham's  bosom. 

2.  Its  sinful  misapprehensions  remain,  ver.  24. 

(a.)  As  to  trust  in  descent  from  Abraham.  Father  Abraham. 
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(&.)  As  to  imaginary  hopes  of  salvation.    Have  merc^ 
(c.)  As  td  its  unholy  preference  for  personal  comfor*^- 
the  tip,  and  cool  my  tongue. 
3.  It  is  self -condemned  by  an  evil  conscience,  ver.  25-3X. 

(a.)  As  dealt  with  justly,  ver.  25. 

(6.)  As  incajiable,  from  its  state  of  mind,  of  dehverauce, 

ver.  26. 
(c.)  As  being  without  excuse. 

Because  no  want  of  means  of  grace,  ver.  27-29. 

Because  these  means  sufficient  for  salvation,  ver.  30, 31* 

536.  The  results  in  these  examples  (which  might  be  greatly 
extended)  are  reached  in  an  order  different  from  the  one  in 
which  they  are  now  given.  Here  we  have  first  the  result 
and  then  the  proof  passage ;  but  in  investigating  a  subject 
we  turn  first  from  passage  to  passage,  and  then  state  thdr 
import  in  the  form  of  a  general  lesson.  The  text  and  the 
lesson  is  the  order  of  inquiry ;  the  lesson  and  the  proof  is 
the  order  of  instruction. 

The  exercise  of  following  out  truth  in  this  way  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  in  which  a  Christian  can  engage. 

537.  For  the  further  study  of  this  part  of  the  subject  see 
any  common-place  book  of  the  Bible — especially  **  Talbot's 
Bible,"  and  the  common-place  books  of  Strutt  and  Locke. 
"  Scripture  Texts  arranged,''  is  a  very  useful  manual  of  sub- 
jects classified  under  their  respective  heads  and  illustrated 
by  Scripture  examples. 

On  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  inferential  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, see  Rambach's  "  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae,"  lib.  iv.,  c.  3» 
Francke's  *' Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures;"  Claude's 
"Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon;"  and  especially,  for 
illustrations,  the  "  Commentary "  of  Matth.  Henry,  one  of  the 
richest  storehouses  of  evangelical  truth.  Felicitous  example 
abound,  also,  in  the  writings  of  Rev.  R.  Cecil  and  Rev.  W.  Jay. 

'  See  Lisco  on  the  Parables. 
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PART  n. 

The  Books  of  the  Bible. 

Introductory, 

"ThoDg^  many  other  books  are  comparable  to  cloth,  In  whidi,  by  a  small  pat- 
^  we  may  safely  judge  of  the  whole  piece,  yet  the  Bible  is  like  a  fair  suit  of 
2^  of  wUdi,  though  a  shred  may  assure  you  of  the  fineness  of  the  colours  and 
QMi  of  the  stuff,  yet  the  han^ngs  never  appear  to  their  true  advantage  but 
vB  tbey  are  displayed  to  their  fUll  dimensions  and  are  seen  together."— Botub  : 
%  tte  Stylt  of  Scripture, 

I.  "We  now  come  to  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
l^ggt,        Ahready  we  have  considered — 
vj^cosi-       The  general  divisions  of  Scripture:   the  two 
Testaments :  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy 
jtings  of  the  Old :  the  Qospels^  Epistles,  and  Acts,  and  the 
srelation  of  the  New :  chapters,  verses,  and  other  sections : 
The  claims  of  Scripture  as  genuine,  as  authentic,  and  as 
ipired,  with  the  evidences  of  its  claims  (Chaps,  i.  ii.) : 
The  peculiarities  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  Qod,  of 
in,  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation  reconciling  both,  securing 
once  peace  and  holiness :  a  revelation  gradually  communi- 
ted,  everywhere  consistent;  taught,  however,  without  a 
rmally-announced  system,  though  all  centring  in  the  cross 
!hap.  iii.  1-5) : 

The  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  use  of  external 
dps ;  the  Spirit,  above  all,  in  which  inquiries  into  the 
eaning  of  Scripture  should  be  conducted  (iv.  especially  §  2) : 
The  systematic  study  of  Scripture ;  the  best  methods  of 
Jplying  it  to  practical  life,  and  the  difficulties  of  various 
inds  connected  with  all  these  questions  (v.  vi.  vii.). 
Having  thus  viewed  sacred  Scripture  as  a  whole,  we  pro- 
ved to  examine  particular  portions  and  to  apply  more 
liuutely  the  rules  and  principles  already  discussed. 

The  two  Parts  of  the  BiUe, 

a.  The  Bible  is  composed  of  two  parts :   the  Old  Testa- 
^  ^Q        ment  and  the  New.    The  second  containing  a  fiill 
^of  the    revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  a  plan  of  salva- 
tion addressed  to  all.    The  first  containing  not  all 
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probably  that  God  revealed  in  early  times  to  our  race, 
but  as  much  as  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  preserve.  Every 
part  of  what  is  thus  revealed  being  "  profitable  for  instruo- 
tion,  for  reproof,  for  rectification,  and  for  establishment  in 
righteousness." 

3.  The  use  of  the  first  Testament  is  highly  important:  and 
Use  of  the  &  simple  statement  of  the  use  will  show  the  coo* 
*"'•  nection  of  the  two. 

1.  Though  most  of  it  was  addressed  to  one  nation^  yet  it  eDJoini 
much  on  man  as  man,  and  contains  principles  of  morality  which  an 
universal  and  eternal.  The  precepts  which  were  given  to  Adam, 
the  decalogue,  and  the  appeals  of  the  whole  book  illugtrBte  aid 
enforce  moral  truth. 

2.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thehistoiyof 
God's  government.  In  that  government  he  illuBtrates  his  on 
character  and  ours;  and  whatever  advantage  an  inspired  record  of 
this  kind  can  give,  we  derive  from  this  part  of  the  sacred  volumea. 

3.  Further,  the  hopelessness  of  salvation  hy  law  is  clearly  tau^^ 
in  this  earlier  dispensation.  The  patriarchal  faith,  with  its  imme- 
diate or  traditional  communications  ended  in  a  corruptioii,  ivhieh 
not  even  the  Deluge  could  check.  Solemn  legal  institutofl^  with 
rites  and  sanctions  most  instructive  and  awful,  fiedled  to  praMrre 
the  people  from  idolatry,  though  the  Great  Legislator  himself  re- 
peatedly interposed;  and  when,  after  the  captivity,  idolatry  ceased, 
formalism  and  infidelity  extended  on  every  side,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed (Part  ii.,  Chap,  iv.)  In  the  meantime,  the  power  of  natural 
religion  was  tried  among  the  heathen:  and  the  result  of  the  vfaole, 
the  result  of  an  experiment  carried  on  under  every  form  of  goverti- 
ment,  amidst  difierent  degrees  of  civilization,  with  traditional  know- 
ledge and  immediate  light,  is  a  demonstration,  that  in  our  fallen  atate, 
reformation  by  law  is  hopeless,  and  that  unless  some  other  plan  bo 
introduced,  our  race  must  perish.  The  Old  Testament  was  giveD» 
therefore,  in  part  to  show  us  our  sins,  and  to  shut  us  np  unto  tbe 
faith  (Gal.  3.  23). 

4.  To  this  new  faith  it  is  also  an  introduction,  teaching  to  ti>e 
spiritual  and  humble  under  the  first  dispensation,  more  or  leaa  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  revealed  under  the  second.  Hence  its 
types,  prophecies,  sacrifices;  hence  assurances  of  pardon  to  the 
penitent,  and  the  revelation  of  a  God  ready  to  forgive,  though  the 
procuring  cause  of  pardon,  the  provision  that  was  to  reoonoilejnatioe 
and  morcy  is  not  fully  stated,  nor  was  it  fully  understood  till  the 
remedial  work  of  Christ  was  accomplished. 

Other  purposes  also  were  no  doubt  answered  by  this  first  diq»«B- 
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.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  might  otherwise  have 
way,  was  preserved;  and  the  effect  of  true  religion,  even  in'ita 
erfeci  forms  was  illustrated;  but  the  foregoing  are  probably 
ief. 

)  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  these  purposes  of 
w  the  Old  is  plain.  The  second,  or  new  covenant^  is 
^*^  a  double  completion  of  the  first.  As  the  first  was 
a  covenant  of  types  and  predictions,  the  second 
it ;  putting  the  fact  in  the  place  of  the  prophecy,  and 
e  place  of  the  shadow,  the  substance.  As  under  the 
moreover,  the  revelation  of  Qod  and  of  duty  was  im- 
;t^  and  holiness  was  made,  or  became,  ceremonial,  na- 
y  and  contracted,  the  second  filled  up  the  system  of 
and  of  precept  which  was  thus  but  partially  disclosed, 
)ping  and  explaining  it  with  more  of  spiritual  applica- 
md  securing  for  it  in  a  richer  degree  the  influence  of 
pirit.  In  a  double  sense,  then,  the  gospel  is  the  com- 
n  (v\ijptif(nc)  of  the  law. 

Regarding  the  whole  Bible  in  its  connections,  we  are 
7  of  prepared  to  trace  the  continual  development  of 
►»•      Divine  truth  in  its  diflferent  parts. 

he  first  eleven  chapters  of  Qenesis,  and  in  Job,  we  have  the 
M  of  the  patriarchal  religion;  in  the  later  chapters  of  Qenesis, 
itory  of  the  transition  from  it,  to  the  temporary  and  typical 
nation  of  the  law.  In  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
re  the  moral  law,  illustrative  at  once  of  God*s  character,  and 
nan  duty;  the  ceremonial,  with  its  foreshadowings  of  the  great 
aent;  and  the  civil,  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  the  other 
In  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  under  Joshua,  whether  con- 
1  in  itself,  or  as  an  emblem  of  the  future;  in  the  apostasy  of 
WB,  their  punishment  and  deliverance  under  the  Judges;  in 
,tablishment  of  the  prophetic  and  kingly  offices  of  later 
,  in  addition  to  the  priestly;  and  in  the  unchanging  yet  diver- 
tenor  of  God's  providence  to  his  separated  people,  we  have 
lowledge  of  the  Divine  character  and  purpose  varied  and  aug> 
d.  In  the  Psalms,  we  have  the  utterances  of  devout  hearts, 
ttch  ihat  is  predictive  of  Him  in  whom  all  devout  hearts  trust. 
WORDS  of  Solomon,  we  learn  both  the  wisdom  and  the  vanity 
world,  and  are  led  forward  to  that  world  where  there  is  neither 
nor  vexation,  and  are  at  the  same  time  conducted  beyond  the 
m  of  worldly  prudence,  to  Uim  who  is  the  eternal  wisdom, 
nuptial  SONG,  we  see  God  in  a  new  relation  to  hi&  chvrrcVi,  \i<() 
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longer  her  Lord  (Baali),  but  her  husband  (Ishi).  In  Isaiah,  yn 
have  Messiah,  as  prophet,  sacrifice  and  king,  gathering  firom  Bceneeof 
the  captivity  descriptions  of  a  double  deliverance.  In  Jebkmiah, 
the  same  scenes  are  revealed,  though  dimly,  and  as  in  a  cloudy  and 
dark  day.  In  Ezekiel,  the  shadowy  priesthood  of  the  Jewsii 
enlarged  into  a  more  glorious  and  spiritual  worship:  andin  Dakia 
we  see  the  termination  of  all  kingly  power  in  the  never  ending 
empire  of  the  Messiah.  The  minor  prophets  present  the  same  viefi 
of  the  Divine  government,  either  in  Providence  or  in  grace,  and 
Malachi  closes  the  old  revelation  with  predictions  of  the  coming 
appearance  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  after  a  silence  of  the  prophetie 
spirit  for  400  years,  connects  the  ancient  Scriptures  with  the  men 
recent,  and  completes  prophecy  by  pointing  out  its  fulfilmoitin 
Christ.  Luke  reveals  Him  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Qentilei; 
Mark,  as  the  mighty  God;  John  as  the  everlasting  Father,  and  as 
the  Prince  of  peace.  The  Acts  continue  the  illustration  of  the  ful- 
filment of  ancient  predictions,  and  connect  the  fiEicts  of  the  goepel 
history  with  the  Epistles.  Each  Epistle,  while  giving  most  of  iJie 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  embodies  distinctly  some  particular  truth. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  exhibit  the  self-evidenciDg 
power  of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  set  forth  the 
antecedents  and  result  of  the  second  coming.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  explain  Christian  unity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection. The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  gives  to  those  whom  P«il 
had  not  then  visited,  a  full  view  of  the  gospel  without  reference  to 
any  previous  communication,  enlarging  most  on  the  great  truth  of 
"  justification  by  faith."  The  simplicity  of  that  faith,  and  its  in- 
dependence of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  the  legality  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  is  maintained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  the  connection  between  the  Christian  fiuth 
and  the  law;  James  and  John  (i  Ep.),  the  connection  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  practical  holiness;  while  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  shows  that  language  is  unequal  to  express  the  fiJiww 
which  is  communicated  in  all  abounding  grace,  from  the  Head  to  the 
body.  Other  Epistles  treat  of  specific  duties  or  truths,  and  the 
system  of  revelation  is  completed  by  the  Apocalypse,  which  nni^" 
and  closes  the  prophecies  that  go  before,  and  introduces  the  church 
after  all  her  trials  and  changes,  first  into  millennial  rest  on  earth, 
and  then  into  never  ending  blessedness  in  Heaven^* 

The  volume  that  speaks  of  these  topics  may  be  doscribed 
Really  one  ^  consisting  of  two  parts ;  but  they  form  i^J 
^^^  one  book :  and  the  truths  it  reveals  are  ever  ^ 

■  See  Douglas  on  t\i©  "  Trviths  of  Religion." 
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linily  seen  or  fully  disclosed,  according  to  their  position 
tion  to  the  cross. 

b  hecomes  us,  then,  duly  to  appreciate  both  Testaments. 
^  Study  the  Old  to  see  what  Qod  has  done,  and 
;  what  therefore  he  is.  See  in  it  a  solemn  protest 
&.  against  idolatry ;  a  proof  that  none  can  be  justified 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law ;  a  gradual  disclosure  of 
vine  will  and  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Prize  it  for 
reasons,  but  remember  also  that,  as  contrasted  with 
Wy  inspired  writers  speak  of  it  in  depreciating  terms. 
caU  it  ** darkness,"  "flesh,"  "letter,"  "bondage,"  "the 
its  of  the  world"  (Gal.  4.  3),  while  the  gospel  is 
"  "spirit,"  "liberty,"  "a  heavenly  kingdom."  Im- 
t  principles  of  interpretation  are  thus  suggested,  nor 
le  peculiar  obligations  of  our  position.  It  is  now 
'  binding  upon  us  to  be  complete  in  all  His  will.  Our 
sation  is  light,  let  us  be  wise :  it  is  spirit,  let  us  be 
it  is  power,  let  us  be  strong. 

he  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
^  arranged  on  different  principles.  Sometimes  they 
^  are  classed  according  to  their  contents.  The  Pen- 
tateuch, the  historical  books,  the  poetical  books, 
16  prophets.  This  division  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
i  several  of  the  books  belong  to  two  or  more  classes, 
le  division  has  not  been  imiformly  observed.  Some- 
bhey  are  classed  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  as  much  of 
eaning  of  Scripture  is  elicited  by  the  chronological 
of  the  different  books,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  this 
not  overlooking,  however,  the  difference  of  object  and 
;ents  on  which  the  other  division  rests, 
importance  of  specific  introductions  to  each  of  the 
^  books  of  the  Bible  must  not  be  disregarded.  Such 
cin-  introductions  will  often  prove,  as  Bishop  Percy 
has  observed,  "  the  best  of  commentaries,  and  fre- 
Y  supersede  the  want  of  any.  Like  an  intelligent 
they  direct  the  reader  right  at  his  first  setting  out, 
ereby  save  him  the  trouble  of  much  after  inquiry ;  or, 
nap  of  the  country  through  which  he  is  to  travel,  they 
m  a  general  view  of  his  journey,  and  prevent  his  being 
ards  bewildered  and  lost." 
begin  with  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Pentateuch  aot)  the  Book  of  Job. 

Sec.  I.  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 

7.  All  complete  copies  of  Holy  Scripture  begin  with  ib| 

Pentateuch.  It  was  called  by  the  Jews  *the  law,' 
or,  more  fully,  "the  five-fifths  of  the  law;**  « 
simply,  the  fifths ;  a  single  book  being  called  **  a  fifth,'**  Th 
several  books  take  their  names  in  Hebrew  from  the  M 
word  or  words.  The  English  names  are  taken  from  the 
Greek  version,  and  indicate  in  part  the  subjects  of  whidi 
they  treat.  Pentateuch  means,  in  Alexandrian  Greek,  'tb 
five  volumes  ;**  a  name  firat  used,  as  was  probably  the  difh 
sion  into  five  books,  by  Alexandrian  critics.** 

8.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
Genuineness  testimony  of  all  tradition,  both  Jewish  and  heathtti; 
proved  from  and  this  testimony  is  sustained  by  the  record  it- 
Bcripture  and  ^^^^  c    ^h^  y^^  jg  quoted,  moreover,  by  nearly  ti 

the  sacred  writers  as  his  work,<^  and  is  appealed  to  as  genuine 
and  authentic  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.*  TTie  Old 
Testament  quotations  begin  with  Joshua^  B.  c.  145 1,  and  ei- 
tend  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  B.  c.  430.  Indeed,  tiie 
coincidences  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the' later  books  an 
so  numerous  and  exact,  that  the  sense  of  the  law  might  hxn 
been  gathered,  if  the  law  itself  had  perished,  from  other  parte 
of  the  Bible ;  every  allusion  in  the  later  books  having  abo  ite 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Pentateuch.' 

•*  "nn  ^K^in  n^tpn,  tJte-in,  and  pK?on. 

^  Havemick.    rcOxos  ordinarily  means  an  implement. 

*  Deut.  31.  9,  24,  26:  Exod.  17.  14:  24.  4-7:  34.  37,  28:  N«B*« 
33.  2:  Deut.  28.  58-61. 

djosh.  I.  7,  8:  23.  6:  Comp.  24.  26:  B.  32,  34:  i  Kings  3. 3 ^ 
2  Kings  22.  8:  2  Chron.  34.  14. 

•  Matt.  15.  4:  5.  17,  18,  etc. 

f  2  Kings  14.  6,  and  Deut.  24.  16.  2  Kings  23.  2-25,  and  Lev.  J6. 
3-45:  Deut.  27.  II  to  28.  68.  Ezra  3.  2-6,  and  Lev.  chape.  6.  ?• 
Neh.  I.  7,  8:  and  Lev.  26:  Deut.  4.  26,  27.  laa.  i.  9,  aaad  O** 
19.  2-4.  Isa.  12,  and  Exod.  15 .  2.  Micah  6.  5,  and  Numb.  23. 5»  *** 
Amos  2.  9,  and  Numb.  21.  21-24.     Amos  4.  11,  and  Gen.  19.  i4»  *5' 
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he  testimony  of  profane  history  is,  of  course,  much  later 
xpro&ne  than  Scripture.  Mahomet  (a.  d.  569)  maintained 
^-  that  Moses  was  inspired,  and   the    Jewish  law 

ine.  Juhan,  the  apostate  (331),  acknowledged  that  per- 
is instructed  of  Qod  once  Hved  amongst  the  Israehtes,  and 
dntained  both  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of 
380  books.  Porphyry  (233)  admits  their  genuineness,  and 
atends  for  the  truth  of  Sanconiathon's  accounts,  from 
eir  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nicolaus  of 
imascus,  an  eminent  orator,  and  Strabo,  both  contem- 
fiaries  of  Augustus,  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses ;  as 
*  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Longinus  (a.  d.  273). 
Internal  evidence  corroborates  this  view.  (i).  The  books 
jann^  were  evidently  written  by  a  Hebrew,  speaking  the 
^jjeoj  language  and  cherishing  the  sentiments  of  his 
nation.  (2).  They  were  written  by  a  Hebrew 
quainted  with  £^ypt  and  Arabia,  their  customs  and  leam- 
g*  But  Egyptian  learning  was  carefully  concealed  from 
reigners  (Her.  ii.  c.  3,  100,  loi,  164,  168).  The  priests 
one,  and  the  royal  family,  who  were  reckoned  as  priests, 
id  access  to  it.  To  this  class,  therefore,  the  writer  must 
kve  belonged.  (3).  There  is,  moreover,  an  exact  correspond- 
ice  between  the  narrative  and  the  institutions,  showing 
lat  both  had  one  author.  The  laws  are  not  given  in  the 
im  of  statutes,  but  are  mixed  with  narrative,  and  are  in- 
nrted  as  the  exigencies  requiring  them  arose.  They  are 
(ten  briefly  sketched,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  greater 
ngth,  with  such  modifications  as  were  demanded  by  altered 
iicumstances.^  (4).  No  less  remarkable  is  the  agreement 
etween  the  style  of  the  different  books  and  the  circum- 
tances  of  Moses.  In  the  earlier  narrative  of  Exodus  and 
lumbers,  the  style  is  broken  and  abrupt.  In  Deuteronomy, 
k  18  continuous  and  parental.  The  history  of  the  antedi- 
iiTians  is  brief  and  simple ;  of  the  Jews,  frdl  and  exphcit ; 
•od  the  whole  exhibits  the  unity  of  design  which  bespeaks  a 
bgie  author. 

*See  Gen.  13.  10:  40.  11,  16:  (see  pp.  380-1),  42.  9:  47.  ao-6: 
^•Qfc.  II.  10:  Ku^b.  13.  22. 

^Compare  Ezod.  21.  27,  and  Deut.  15.  12,  17.  Numb.  4.  24-33, 
*d7.  1-9.  Lev.  17.  3,  4,  and  Deut.  12.  5,  6,  21.  Exod.  22.  26,. 
4Deat.  24,  6,  10-15. 
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The  first  doubt  expressed  on  this  question  in  England  wasbf 
Thomas  Hobbea,  a.d.  1650,  at  leaBt  three  thousand  years  after  tbii 
first  publication  of  the  Pentateuch.     Kor  were  doubts  expressed  If 
any  known  writer  earlier  than  the  13  th  century. 

9.  The  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  00 
A  th   f  't    ^®^®  decisive ;  though,  as  many  of  the  events  a» 
recorded  only  here,  it  is  necessarily  less  compre- 
hensive than  similar  evidence  in  the  case  of  ordinary  history. 
Its  state-  Several    of  the    historical  statements  of  thfi 

tinned  by"     Pentateuch  are  confirmed    by  the  traditioDS  of 
tradiuon.       ancient  nations. 

In  proof  of  its  general  accuracy,  JosephuB  appeals  to  TBiioQi 
public  records,  and  to  books  extant  in  his  time  (a.  d.  70,)  oonfinniqg 
in  this  way  the  history  of  the  flood,  of  the  delivery  from  "E^ffV^  ^ 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites.  Creation  completed  in  nx 
distinct  days,  or  in  six  distinct  periods,  the  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  the  seventh  day  being  holy,  the  state  of  innocency  or  tht 
golden  age,  the  promise  of  a  Mighty  Deliverer,  the  flood,  the  ark- 
are  traditions  preserved  among  nearly  all  nations,  and  have  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  East^  though  strangely  disguised,  in  the  WJ 
age  when  Moses  lived.  Faber's  Horse  Mosaics,  i.  1-136;  Graves  on 
the  Pentateuch,  i. ;  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  and  Maurice's  Bin- 
dostan.  See  other  traditions  in  S.  Turner's  Sacred  Histoiy,  I,  o^ 
Eitto's  Daily  Bible  111.  Antedil.  and  Patriarchs. 

A  new  kind  of  proof  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  days.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  the  following  customs,  or  alluBioUy  ■* 
Asiatic,  and  not  Egyptian,  or  are  later  than  the  exode:  buildiHK 
with  bricks,  Exod.  i.  14;  keeping  asses — animals  odious  to  tbt 
Egyptians;  the  presence  of  eimuchs,  implied  in  the  name  given  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  Gen.  37.  36;  the  freedom  of  domeatklife 
implied  in  Gen.  39;  the  use  of  wine,  which  Herodotus  says  was  do* 
made  in  Egypt;  of  rings  and  other  ornaments,  41.  42;  the  vpftsiAr 
ment  of  stewards,  43.  16,  19:  44.  i;  the  custom  of  sitting  at  table, 
43.  32.  All,  however,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  « 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  Bricks  are  still  found  with  vi0 
names  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  dynasties  stamped  upon  them.  To 
the  art  of  wine-making,  Hosellini  devotes  a  section  of  his  work;  tfd 
upon  the  very  monuments  whence  his  illustrations  are  taken  app^ 
eunuchs,  stewards,  ornaments,  and  entertainments,  exhibitiDg  hant> 
of  social  intercourse,  and  modes  of  sitting,  such  as  the  PentateaeD 
implies. 

That  the  Egyptians  shaved.  Gen.  41.  14,  and  carried  burdena,  vt 
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the  shoulder,  but  on  the  head,  40.  i6;  that  shepherds  were 
sated  with  great  contempt — the  butts  of  Egyptian  wit;  that  caste 
ialied;  that  foreigners  were  naturalized,  by  clothing  them  in  the 
slebrated  Egyptian  linen,  Gen.  41.  42 ;  ai*e  facts  confirmed  by 
ident  sculptures,  or  expressly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  peculiar 
)  Egypt. 

See  Uengstenberg's  **  Egypt,  and  the  Books  of  Moses." 

The  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confirmed,  more- 
^Tarious  over,  by  the  facts  of  history  (a),  ethnography  (6), 
"^  and  geology  (c),  so  far  as  these  have  been  clearly 

ascertained. 

(a).  No  nation  has  credible,  or  even  intelligible,  records  ex- 
mcdng  earlier  than  the  flood.  The  dynasties  of  Egypt  run  up,  on 
Sielaigest  interpretation,  no  higher  than  b.  c.  2200  (Champollion). 
Ibe  reign  of  Yoa,  the  first  Chinese  emperor  mentioned  by  Con- 
fmoB  (B.  c.'45o),  cannot  be  earher  than  b.  c.  2500;  nor  is  there  any 
historical  certainty  till  the  year  b.c.  782  (Klaproth).  The  cele- 
bited chronology  of  India  reaches  no  higher  than  B.C.  2256,  and 
ihni  we  have  Buddha  himself,  the  representative,  perhaps,  of  Noah 
(Col.  Tod.)  Such  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  examined 
the  most  ancient  chronological  systems  avowedly  without  any 
kiiung  to  the  Pentateuch. 

(&).  Ethnography  in  its  threefold  division,  philological,  physio- 
logical, and  ethical,  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  account. 
Hie  mythological  systems  of  India,  China,  Qreece,  and  Scandinavia, 
>>B really  identical  (Sir  W.  Jones);  while  Shemitic  nations  are  all 
QonotheiBtic,  indicating,  in  each  case,  identity  of  origin.  All 
iiown  languages,  it  is  admitted,  are  reducible  to  a  few  families: 
)e  Indo-Europscan,  the  Shemitic,  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  the  Malayan, 
>e  Transfengetic,  which  are  chiefly  monosyllabic;  the  American, 
^  the  African.  Chev.  Bunsen  and  Mr.  Schon  have  already  traced 
i«  Egyptian,  and  several  of  the  African  dialects,  to  a  Shemitic 
igin.  The  American  languages  are  proved  to  be  chiefly  Asiatic, 
td  the  ablest  scholars  find,  among  all,  such  affinities  as  bespeak 
iginal  unity  (so  Humboldt,  Klaproth,  F.  Schlegel,  Balbi,  Herder). 
lilologically  and  physiologically,  "the  human  race,"  says  the 
^named,  ''is  a  progressive  whole,  dependent  upon  a  common 
igin."  "With  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,"  is 
9  last  testimony  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  "  we  find  continually  less  and 
8  reason  for  believing  that  the  diversified  races  of  men  are  sepa- 
»d  from  each  other  by  insuperable  barriers." 
(c).  Nor  is  geology  an  unimportant  witness.  One  of  its  clearest 
•0118  is  the  recentness  of  the  "last  great  geological  change." 
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The  present  state  of  the  globe  "  cannot  date  much  fiurther  thao  dii 
or  six  thousand  years  "  (Saussure,  Cuvier,  De  Luc.) 

Independently,  even,  of  external  evidence^  the  interxMlJl 
Internal  itsclf  decisive.  The  artlessness  of  the  styk,  thi 
evidence.  frequei^t  genealogies,  the  impartiality  of  the  aathor 
in  recording  the  faults  of  the  Jews  and  his  own,*  are  lO 
obvious.  Add  to  this,  that  Judaism  is  founded  upon  tl» 
supposed  truthfulness  of  these  records.  They  gi?e  ihe 
history  of  Jewish  institutions,  and  the  reasons  for  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  If  there  be  a  forgery,  when  could  it  ha?e 
been  executed  ?  Not  when  the  version  of  the  LXX  wis 
made  (b.  c.  275).  Not  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (b,  a  536)^ 
Ez.  2.  62.  Not  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (975).  ^ 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  (1095).  Not  in  the  four  hundred  yeaa 
preceding.  For  at  each  successive  era  there  wereithousands 
interested  in  detecting  the  forgery,  and  in  setting  aside  the 
burdensome  and  peculiar  institutions  founded  upon  it.  To 
suppose  that  any  man  could  secure  the  observanoe  of  CSrcom- 
cision,  of  the  Passover,  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost^  or  pf  Tabo^ 
nacles,  on  the  plea  that  these  rules  had  been  observed  from 
the  first,  and  for  the  reasons  assigned,  when  it  must  have 
been  known  that  this  statement  was  untrue,  is  to  suppose  a 
greater  miracle  than  any  the  record  contains.  And  tlNW 
institutions  had  their  origin,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  in  tbe 
ordinary  events  of  the  history,  but  in  the  miracles :  so  tW 
by  them,  not  only  the  history,  but  each  mirade  is  00s- 
firmed.*' 

10.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
Varions  *^^^  ^^®  author  of  the  Pentateuch  used  various 
documents  ancient  documents  in  preparing  this  vdiUD& 
empoy  Hence  quotations  fi:om  other  books,  and  henWi 
perhaps,  the  different  names  applied,  in  different  psrti^witb 
marked  uniformity  to  Qod. 

In  Numb.  21.  14,  15,  for  example,  the  '*book  of  the  iwrt  » 
Jehovah"  is  quoted,  and  in  ver.  27-30  ia  an  extract  fipom  a  wl^ 
song  of  the  Amorites.    So  in  Gen.  1.-2.  3,  the  name  applied  to  CW 

*  See  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob;  also  Deut.  26. 5:  S>o^ 
2.  14:  Numb.  20.  10-13. 

b  Qraves  has  expanded  this  argument  with  great  force :  "  I^otOEO 
en  the  Pentateuch,"  i.  ii. 
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Qnifonnly  God  (D^ilTM  Elohim).  In  Qen.  2.  4-3,  it  ii  Jehovab- 
»d.  In  chap.  5,  it  is  Gk>d  only,  except  in  ver.  39,  where  a  quotation 
made.  In  Qen.  6-9,  Gk>d  and  Jehovah  are  \ued  indiflcrirainately 
viywheray  except  in  9.  2%  where  a  quotation  is  made;  and  in 
taps.  i3y  13,  Jehovah  only.  In  chap.  14,  a  new  name  is  introduced, 
Qod  moat  High,"  and  ia  used  throughout  the  chapter. 

This  opinion  was  i&rst  advanced  by  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  i. 
iu^  4,  §  33,  and  has  been  advocated  by  Cahnet^  Horne,  Pye 
mith,  Stuart,  and  others.  The  errors  and  refinements  of 
ome  modem  writers  have  brought  it  into,  perhaps,  unde- 
arved  discredit. 

'■'•^^  II.  There  are  also  passages  which  must  have 
Morigtnai    been  added  after  the  death  of  Moses. 


Bent.  34  records  his  death  and  burial.  Qen.  36.  31-39  gives  a 
qflnMotary  list  of  Edomitish  chie£s,  and  in  several  passages  the 
iUr  designation  of  a  place  has  been  substituted  for,  or  is  given 
riA  the  original  name,  as  in  Qen.  14.  14,  where  Dau  is  put  for 
4M  (see  Joah.  19.  47):  so  Qen.  13.  18  (Josh.  14.  15):  Gen.  13.  3 
Gen.  28. 19):  14.  2,  7*  B:  Deut.  3.  9:  4.  48. 

13.  In  the  Jewish  canon,  the  Pentateuch  is  kept  distinct 
CmtMitire  ^^^  ^^^  ^^st  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
rffttPenta-  theocracy.  The  titlo  "law"  describes  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  books,  though  their  true 
Kntral  point  is  the  covenant  relation  between  Jehovah  and 
braeL  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  indeed,  the 
history  of  that  covenant,  of  the  preparation  for  it,  and  of  its 
progressive  development,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  gospel 
h^  13.  The  events  recorded  in  these  books  may  be 

**^™'**^     arranged  as  follows : — 


. — The  Creation,  i,  2 :  the  fall  and  antediluvian  world,  3^6  : 
Uie  deluge,  7,  8,  a  consequence  of  wickedness:  the  blessing  of 
^oah  and  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth,  9,  10:  the  dispersion,  11 : 
QlJl  and  history  of  Abndiam,  12-35:  of  Isaac,  26,  27:  of  Jacob, 
«tOn  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  28-5 o.— A  period  of  2369  years  (or 
of  3619,  Hales). 

^0008. — The  Israelites  after  Joseph's  death,  i :  birth  and  training 

of  Mooes,  2-6:  the  Exode,  7--15.  21:  first  year's  journey,  their 

covenant,  moral  and  other  laws,  the  tabernacle,  15.  22-40. — A 

penod  of  145  years. 

^ITICUS.-* Laws  on  sacrifices,  1-7:  on  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
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8-10:   on  purifications,  11-23 :  on  festivals,  etc.,  23-27. — Out 

month. 
Numbers. — Events  from  the  nmnhering  of  the  people,  1-4:  in  ibi 

second  year  to  the  thirty-ninth  year,  several  laws,  5-10.  to:  and 

the  journeys  of  the  Israelites,  10.  11-36. — Nearly  39  years. 
Deuteronomy,  or  the  law  repeated,  has  seven  parts,  giving — 

1.  A  summary  of  privileges  and  history  of  the  Israelitei^ 

1-4.  40. 

2.  A  summary  of  their  laws,  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial, 

4.  40-26. 

3.  Directions  as  to  what  is  to  he  done  after  crossing  Jordan, 

including  the  blessings  and  curses,  27,  28. 

4.  Exhortations  to  obedience,  29,  30. 

5.  A  narrative  of  events  subsequent,  with  the  song  of  Mosei^ 

31,  32. 

6.  The  benediction  of  Moses^  33;  and 

7.  An  account  of  his  death,  34. — A  period  of  five  or  eight  weeio. 

Sec.  2.  The  Booh  of  Job, 

14.  This  book  takes  its  name  from  the  venerable  patiiaroh 
whose  history  it  records.  Its  antiquity,  and  the  brevity  of 
its  style,  make  it  confessedly  difi&cult  of  interpretation.  Bat 
these  difi&culties  seldom  refer  to  topics  of  religious  im- 
portance. 

As  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with  other 
known  saints  (Ezek.  14.  14 :  Jas.  5.  2),  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  he  was  a  real  person,  and 
that  the  narrative  is  no  fiction.  This  conclusion  is  sostaioed 
by  the  details  given  of  persons  and  places,  and  by  other  in- 
ternal evidence.  Uz,  the  country  which  he  inhabited,  vas 
probably  in  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

The  age  in  which  Job  lived  is  a  question  that  has  created 
When  he  much  discussion.  The  most  probable  opinion 
lived.  gjgg  i^  j^g  earlier  than  Abraham.    The  book  may 

be  read,  therefore,  between  the  nth  and  12th  chapters  of 
Genesis,  as  a  supplement  to  the  concise  record  of  the  eaiiy 
condition  of  our  race,  given  by  Moses. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  latter  opioicni 
are  as  follows,  (i.)  The  long  life  of  Job,  extending  toaoo 
years.  (2.)  The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  la^» 
or  the  wondorfiil  works  of  God  towards  Israel  in  their  d«- 
partui*e  from   the  land  of  bondage,  and  their  jounuy  ^ 
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Aaan ;  which  are  constantly  referred  to  by  the  other  sacred 
riters,  as  illastratmg  the  character  and  government  of 
)hoYah.  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  destruc- 
on  of  Sodom  and  Gk)morrha ;  which  memorable  event  oc* 
arred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  comitry  Where  Job  resided ;  and 
rbich,  as  a  signal  and  direct  judgment  of  the  Almighty  upon 
be  wicked,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  an  argument 
>f  this  nature.  (4.)  The  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  being 
did  only  form  of  idolatry  mentioned ;  which  was,  without 
qoestion,  the  most  ancient^  chap.  31.  26-28.  (5.)  The  man- 
Deis  and  customs  described,  which  are  those  of  the  earhest 
patriarchs.  (6.)  The  rehgion  of  Job  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  patriarchs  before  the  Mosaic 
economy.  It  is  the  religion  of  sacrifices ;  but  without  any 
officiating  priest,  or  sacred  place.  (7.)  To  these  arguments 
Dr.  Hales  has  added  one  derived  from  astronomy,  founded  on 
du^.  9.  9,  and  38.  31,  32.  He  states,  that  the  principal 
stars  there  referred  to,  appear,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  to 
kaye  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of  spring  and  autimin 
^ut  B.  c.  2130,  or  about  184  years  before  the  birth  of 
Ahraham. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  Job  Uved  between  the  deluge 
■ltd  the  call  of  Abraham,  we  have  an  additional  proof  that 
fed  has  never  left  the  world  without  witnesses  to  his  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  think  they  detect  allusions  to  the 
Qstruction  of  Sodom,  etc.  in  chap.  15.  34 :  18.  15 :  20.  26 ; 
<id  adduce  the  coincidence  of  many  names  occurring  in  this 
i>ok,  with  those  of  some  of  Abraham's  descendants,  through 
>hmael  and  Esau,  as  indications  of  a  somewhat  later  age. 
T  some  of  these  writers  it  is  assigned  to  the  earher  period 
'  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

Bespecting  the  autk&r  of  the  book,  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Job,  others  to  Elihu ; 
•niUxH-.  ^^^  others  to  Moses.  Whoever  was  its  author, 
I  canonical  authority  is  proved  by  its  place  in  the  Jewish 
oiptures,  and  the  i*ecognition  of  the  whole  collection  by  our 
3rd  and  his  apostles. 
15.  The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :— 

btento  i.  The  historical  introduction  in  prose,  i.  2.,  giving  a 

narrative  of  sudden  and  severe  affliction,  borne  with 
«mplary  patience. 
ii*  The  argument  or  controversy,  in  poetry,  in  five  divmona*. 
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1.  The  first  series  of  discussions,  comprising  Job's  compLunt,  5.; 

the  speech  of  Eliphoz,  4.  5.;  and  Job's  answer,  6.  7.;  of 
Bildad,  8.;  and  Job's  answer,  9.  10.;  of  Zophar,  11.;  tod 
Job's  answer,  12. -14. 

2.  The  second  series,  comprising  the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  15.;  and 

Job's  answer,  16.  17.;  of  Bildad,  18.;  and  Job's  answer, 
19.;  of2k)phar,  20.;  and  Job's  answer,  21. 

3.  The  third  series,  comprising  the  speech  of  Eliphaz,  22.;  and 

Job's  answer,  23.  24.;  of  Bildad,  25.;  and  Job's  answer. 

26.-;  I. 

The  question  discussed  thus  £bu:  is,  whether  great  suffering  be  not 

an  evidence  of  great  guilt.    Job's  friends  affirm  it,  and  exhort  hm 

to  repent  and  reform.    Job  denies  it,  appeals  to  &ct8,  and  compluni 

bitterly  of  his  friends  for  aggravating  his  distress  by  false  oharges. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu,  32.-37. 

Elihu  maintains,  that  'afflictions  are  meant  for  the  good  of  ifai 
sufferer;  even  when  not  properly  the  consequences  of  sin;  hi 
reproves  Job  for  justifying  himself,  rather  than  God,  and  vindicaiei 
the  Divine  character  and  government. 

5.  The  close  of  the  discussion,  by  the  address  of  the  Almighty 

(not  condescending  to  explain  his  conduct,  but),  illiu- 
trating  his  power  and  wisdom,  38.-41.;  and  Job's  response 
and  penitential  confession,  42.  1-6. 
iii.  The  conclusion  in  prose,  42.  7-17,  giving  an  account  of  Job's 
acceptance  and  prosperity. 

16.  The  precise  object  of  the  book  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion.    Mercenary  selfishness  was  the   chaige 
oqjec .      |5pQ^g]^t  against  Job,  i.    In  the  end  the  charge  ia 

disproved.  Job  is  assured  that  the  Judge  of  all  tiie  earlh 
will  do  right,  and  resolves  still  to  trust,  though  Gk)d  should 
slay  him,  19.  23-26.  The  nature  and  power  of  faith  are  thus 
illustrated,  as  is  the  identity  of  true  piety  in  every  ag» 
Such  perhaps  was  one  chief  object  of  the  inspired  writer  in 
this  composition.  The  book,  moreover,  displays  the  IVovi- 
dence  of  God  in  its  inscrutabieness  and  mercy,  and  sets  forth 
in  imrivalled  magnificence  the  glory  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
It  illustrates  human  depravity,"  exhibits  faith  in  a  coming 
Bedeemer  and  a  future  life,^  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  acceptance,**  and  shows  the  benefit  of  inttf- 
cessory  prayer.** 
Not  all,  of  course,  that  even  Job  said  in  these  discuasiowi^ 

■  33.  8,  9:  34.  5>  9>  35-  *  19.  35-^9:  33.  23-38. 

•  T.  5 :  41.  8,  ^  4».  8,  9. 
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IB  to  be  commended.    The  principles  advanced  are  sometimes 
enoneoos,  and  sometimes  also  the  conclusions.    Inspiration 
describes  accurately  what  was  said  or  done,  without  neces- 
Birily  sanctioning  either. 

17.  The  practical  lessons  suggested  by  the  book,  are  obvious 
and  important.  Copy  Elihu's  humility.  Though 
able  to  speak  best,  he  spoke  last.    Uncharitableness 

is  of  the  devil  (i.  9,  10).  Its  origin,  no  less  than  its  unlove- 
loess,  should  put  vk  on  our  guard  against  it.  .  .  .  Perfect 
tod  upri^t  men  are  among  the  first  to  confess  their  vileness 
(i.  1 :  40. 4 :  42.  6).  Our  progress  in  holiness  may  be  mea- 
nnd  by  our  humility.  .  .  .  What  wisdom  is  needed  to  con- 
^ci  controversy  wisely,  when  even  Job  failed.  .  .  .  How 
ittedfal  is  a  specific  revelation,  when  even  good  men,  with  an 
aoeorate  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  many  principles  of  his 
Corermnent^  misread  the  lessons  written  upon  his  works. 
%  correct  human  misapprehension  on  such  questions,  Qod 
Ittd  himself  to  interpose. 

Sec.  3.  On  Hebrew  Poetry  and  the  Poetical  Books, 

18.  As  Job  is  the  earUest  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  here  a  few 
y^-         remarks  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetiy. 

The  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  usually  called  the  poetical 

iMoks  comprises  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs;  some  adding  Eccle- 

-JittteB  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.    In  point  of  date,  some  portions 

ef  them  are  earlier,  and  others  are  later,  than  many  parts  of  the 

'  hfirtorical  books;  but  they  are  classed  by  themselves,   as  being 

.  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse.    In  the  Jewish  Canon  of 

Scripture,  they  are  included  in  the  Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings, 

The  writings  of  the  prophets  are,  for  the  most  part,  also  in  a 

poetical  form. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  employment  of  it  in  the  noblest  service,  that  of  religion.  It 
presents  ti&e  loftiest  and  most  precious  truths,  expressed  in  the 
most  appropriate  language. 

There  is  so  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  ancient  pronimoiation 
of  the  language,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  versification.  But  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
wakjevt,  in  later  times,  by  Lowth,  Jebb,  and  other  scholars.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  may  be  described  generally 
M  eonsLsting  in  the  ornate  and  elevated  character  of  the  style,  in 
the  use  of  certain  words  and  forms  of  words,  in  the  B«n\Aii\ioMA 
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manner  of  expression,  and  in  certain  peculiarities  in  the  stmctoxt 
and  combination  of  the  sentences.  These  peculiaritieB  appear  ia 
the  following  artificial  forms. 

There  is  sometimes  an  alphahetical  arrangement  of  the  wiiob 
poem;  each  line  commencing  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
or  every  alternate  verse  beginning  with  a  succeeding  letter,  or  I 
series  of  verses  with  the  same  initial  letter :  see  Psa.  119  and  Lam.  \, 
In  Psa.  119,  in  the  original,  eight  verses  in  succeasion  begin  wiA 
the  same  letter,  followed  by  eight  more  beginning  with  the  buo* 
ceeding  letter;  and  so  on,  through  the  alphabet,  dividing  the  whob 
Psalm  into  alphabetical  strophes.  There  are  twelve  of  these  alpha- 
betical poems  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Another  artificial  form  of  poetry  appears  to  have  consisted  in  ths 
repetition  of  the  same  verse  or  sentiment,  at  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals, or  after  a  certain  number  of  verses,  as  in  Psa.  43.  5,  in 
43.  5:  107.  8,  15,  21,  31:  Isa,  9,  12,  17,  21:  10.  4:  Amos  i.  j,!^ 
9,  II,  13:  2.  I,  4,  6. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  what  Lowtl 
entitles  parallelism;  that  is,  there  is  a  certain  correspondenoe^ 
either  as  to  thought  or  language,  or  both,  between  the  members  of 
each  period.  Sometimes  the  secondary  expression  is  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  the  first:  sometimes  it  adds  to  it  a  new  idea;  and 
often  greatly  excels  it  in  fbroe  and  beauty:  sometimes,  to  hdghtn 
the  impression,  the  main  idea  is  expressed  in  contrast  with  some 
other.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences that  our  translation  of  these  books  has  so  much  of  a  poetical 
cast;  for  being,  for  the  most  part,  literal,  it  retains  mudi  botli 
of  the  forn;  and  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Hebrew, 

This  poetical  parallelism  admits  mai\y  varieties,  moie  or  \^ 

defined.    The  following  classification  will  illustrate  thf 
Parallelism,        ,  .     . 
subject. 

1,  Some  parallelisms  are  gradational  or  synonymous. 

2,  Others  are  antithetic:  see  chap,  iv.,  sec.  3,  par.  286. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  double  synonyme  and  a 

antithesis;  as  in  Isa.  i.  3,  19,  20, 

A  double  antithetical  form  of  the  parallelism  is  not  oncomsKiB 
in  the  Prophets.  A  very  beautiful  parallelism  of  this  kind  ooeai> 
in  Hab.  3.  i7>  18.    See  also  Isa.  9. 10. 

3,  A  third  form  of  parallelism  is  the  synthetic,  or  oonstnitiiM*  ^ 
this  form,  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  nor  sentence  to  senttno^ 
either  as  of  an  equivalent  or  as  of  an  opposite  meaning;  but  tiM>*  ' 
a  correspondence  and  similarity  betwe^i  the  different  propostioai 
in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence.  1^ 
S2)ecies  of  parallels  includes  such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two 
former  classes;  and  ita  ^anott^  \a ^«r^  gjceat. 
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In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  the  writer,  instead  of  merely  echoing 
tike  former  sentiment,  or  placing  it  in  contrast,  enforces  his  thought 
by  acoesBory  ideas  and  modifications,  generally  preserving  through- 
<nit  a  correspondence  of  form  between  the  different  parts.  As  ex- 
ampleB,  see  Job  3.  3-9:  Psa.  148.  7-13:  Isa.  i.  5-9:  58.  5-8. 
Instauoes  of  this  kind  of  parallelism  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  Prophets. 

Bflspeoting  these  different  species  of  parallelism,  Bp.  Jebb  re- 
marks, that,  separately,  "each  kind  admits  many  subordinate 
varieties;  and  that,  in  combinations  of  verses,  the  several  kinds  are 
perpetually  ihtermingled;  circumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and 
beautify  the  composition,  and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness 
and  precision  to  the  train  of  thought." 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  theme  and  divisions, 
Hebrew  poetry  is  lyric,  as  in  the  Psalms;  epic,  as  in  Job;  didactic,  as 
in  the  Proverbs;  pastoral,  or  idyllic,  as  in  Canticles;  and  pro- 
phetioal,  as  in  the  earlier  prophets.  Occasionally,  we  have  rhyme, 
though  probably  not  designed  by  the  poet,  Qen.  4.  23 :  Job  6.  4,  7, 

%  13,  23,  29. 

In  reading  the  Bible,  it  is  very  desirable  to  imderstand  the  laws 
of  poetic  parallelism;  for  these  often  furnish  important  facilities  for 
interpretation.  As  one  member  oi  a  Fentence  frequently  expresses 
the  same  sense  as  its  parallel,  difficult  words  aud  phrases  are  thus 
Nodered  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

hi  the  Paragraph  Bible  (Religious  Tract  Society),  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture  are  printed  according  to  the  order  of  the  original, 
in  parallelisms.  These  parallelisms,  indeed,  are  not  always  indi- 
cted in  the  mode  of  printing  the  Hebrew  text  (except  in  Exod.  1 5 : 
I)eat.  32:  Judges  5 :  and  2  Sam.  22);  but  the  lines  may  always  be 
loarked  by  attention  to  the  accents. 

Sec.  4.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  arranged  and  epitomized 

with  Occasional  Helps, 

19.  In  studying  the  Bible  as  it  ought  to  be  studied  for  prac- 
Bible,  how   tical  purposes,  we  may  advantageously  regard  it  as  a 
'*'"*®^     revelation  of  G  od,  of  man,  and  of  salvatioD,  each  chap- 
ter throwing  light  on  one  or  on  all  of  these  themes.  Or  it  may  be 
Y^garded  in  other  aspects.    According  to  the  form  into  which 
the  diflferent  portions  of  the  Bible  are  thrown,  we  may  describe 
it  as  a  book  of  biography,  containing  the  lives  of  believers  and 
unbelievers,  with  the  history  of  their  influence  and  example ; 
of  history,  imder  its  twofold  division,  of  the  church  and  the 
▼orld :  of  doctrine,  gradually  disclosing  Divine  truth :  of  ethics, 
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teaching  the  whole  range  of  human  duty  :  of  positive  tfis/tifiihj 
tions,  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore^  mutabk^i 
moralitj  is  immutable,  being  founded  in  his  character :  and 
of  practical  wisdom,  suggesting  and  illustratizig  rules  of  both 
human  and  divine  prudence.  In  accordance  with  this  diih 
sion  we  may  read  the  whole,  asking  everywhere  what  lig^ii 
thrown  here  on  personal  or  national  character,  on  ethics,  a 
spiritual  truth,  on  positive  institutions,  or  on  practical  wisdoo. 
Simpler  and  more  practical,  however,  is  the  division  M 
suggested.  Study  the  Bible  to  know  Ood,  his  nature,  pezfto* 
tions,  and  government ;  to  know  mauj  his  condition  and 
destiny,  his  duties  and  privilege ;  to  know  Christ  in  his  office 
and  work ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  under  one  of  these  three 
heads  we  may  arrange  all  that  Scripture  teaches  and  reveak 

30.  It  is  an  instructive  suggestion,*  that^  after  reading 
Rftfldwith  *^o^g^  *  book  of  Scripture,  we  should  reidft 
reference  to  again  with  reference  to  some  one  sabject.  Miny 
one  sni^t.  lustrations  of  truth  prevent  mistakes,  teach  na  to 
apply  it,  and  deepen  its  impression  upon  the  mind.  If  we 
apply  this  suggestion,  under  the  guidanoe  of  the  hints  and 
clearer  instruction  of  the  gospel,  to  the  Pentateuch,  we  shall 
find  it  peculiarly  useful.  No  portion  of  Scripture,  indeed, » 
richer  in  these  three-fold  revelations. 

In  reading  history  (it  may  be  added),  our  business  is  so  to 
History:  group  and  Compare  particular  fsusts  as  to  connect 
Doctrine.  them  with  the  motives  and  principle  from  which 
they  spring,  and  hence  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  in  the  in- 
spired narrative,  with  wisdom  and  clearness.  In  reading 
precept  or  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  rather  to  'iSssr 
trate  it,  so  as  to  m£^e  it  more  impressive  and  touching.  I^ 
facts  lead  up  to  principles ;  and  let  principles  be  set  forth 
and  explained'  in  appropriate  facts.  For  the  firsts  see  notes 
on  Genesis ;  and  for  the  second,  see  notes  on  Proverbs. 

21.  In  the  following  sunmiary  the   whole  Bible  will  he 

found  chronologically  arranged ;  and  it  is  highly 

following       important  that  it  should  be  studied  in  this  order. 

"'■"°»''™°*-  It  will  also  be  found  divided,  for  the  most  part, 

into  sections,  according  to  the  sense.    The  notes  at  the  foot 

'^  Bishop  of  London,  Lent  Sermons  on  St.  John's  Goepel,  quoted 
by  Nichols. 
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bf  ihe  page  are  all  adapted,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  explain  the 
lacred  text.  They  are  not  intended,  however,  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  it^  but  simply  as  helps  to  put  readers  in  the  way 
of  Tnalring  comments  for  themselves,  and  so  of  applying  prin- 
oa^es  already  discussed. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Old  Testament  pre-intimations  of 
ri^iL£.x««i«  *^®  Messiah — ^his  person,  office,  and  work — are  all 
te  ooming  printed  in  Italics,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  catch 
tf  Xessiah.     ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  glance.    Though,  therefore,  these  are 

of  the  deepest  importance,  the  notes  but  seldom  refer  to 
tliem.    Let  them  not^  however,  be  overlooked  by  the  reader. 

For  the  devotumal  study  of  the  Bible,  the  reader  may  often, 
with  advantage,  lay  aside  all  helps,  and  select  a  few  verses  only, 
marking  and  applying  the  truths  suggested  by  each  word  and 
Beatence  (see  chap,  vii.)  Many  have  found  this  plan  more  im- 
pressive than  the  more  student-like  process  above  described, 
llie  two  plans  of  study  are  in  themselves  consistent,  though 
human  weakness  has  led  us  to  regard  them  as  opposed.  If 
we  could  but  stvdy  devotioncitty — tracing  God,  and  Christ,  and 
ousel ves  everywhere,  and  applying  the  whole  as  we  proceed — 
the  mind  and  the  heart  would  alike  gain  by  the  arrangement. 

13.  (i.)  From  the  Creation,  4004  ;  to  the  Death  €f  Noah^ 

3006  years. 


Dtte  and  Place. 


Events  illastratiiig  the  ooming  and  work  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  ordinary  Occurrences. 


B.C. 

4004. 

«or      these 
dates    see 

§355. 

4004. 

Eden.' 
Eden. 


4003-2, 
Kear  Eden. 


The  Creation,  Qen.  i.  2.  4-7. 

Institution  of  the  Sabbath,  Qen.  2.  i-j. 

Creatiou  of  Adam  and   Eve,   briefly  described  in 
chap.  I,  recapitulated,  Qen.  2.  8-25. 

The  fall  of  Man,  Qen.  3.  1-13. 

(jCaAnection  of  the  first  sin  \cith  marCs  subsequent  state, 

Rom.  5.  14:  I  Cor.  15). 
First  promise  of  a  Saviour ;  expulsion  from  Eden, 

Gen.  3.  14-24. 
Birth  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Qen.  4.  i,  2. 


*  Eden  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Qulf,  or  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
BSuphrates. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.C. 

3875. 

3875. 

3875-3504, 

Nod. 

3874, 
Near  Eden. 

3769. 
2468. 


2468. 

2348. 

2347, 
Armenia^ 

or  Araratf 

Gen.  8.  4. 

Togarmah, 

Ezek.  27.  14. 

2247, 
A.M.  1757, 

B.C.  2233. 

Shiuaar,  (Ba- 
bylonia, or 
Irak  ArcM,) 
1998. 


Events  Ulnstiating  the  coming  and  work  of  the  MeGiiah; 
and  ordinaxy  Occunenceg. 


Sacrifice  first  mentioned,  AbeFB  accepted,  Gen.  4. 3-7* 

Cain's  crime  and  cuise,  Gen.  4. 8-1$. 

Cain  builds  Enoch;  his  descendants;  Lamfldi'i 
speech,  etc.,  Qen.  4.  i6-}4* 

Birth  of  Seth,  and  of  Enos;  world  andchorchdii' 
tinguished.  Gen.  4. 25,  ^ 

Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Koah  ;  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Qeo.  5. 

Wickedness  of  the  world  ;  Gk>d  determines  to  dfli* 
troy  it  after  a  respite  of  120  years;  Noah  preachflt 
(2Pet.  2.  5),  G«l6. 

Cocenant  rentwed  vnth  him;  he  builds  an  arkuQoA 
commanded.  Gen.  6.  i8' 

Noah  enters  the  ark;  the  Deluge,  Gton.  7. 

The  waters  abate;  Noah  leaves  the  ark,         Gen.  t 

God's  covenant  renewed  with  Noah,         Gen.  9.  M?' 

Noah  and  his  sons;  his  prediction  conoemiDg  them 

[Gen.  9.  i^vV 


Babel;  confusion  of  tongues;  dispersion.  Gen.  11.  i-^* 
Genealogies  of  Noah's  sons;  Nimrod  founds  Baliy- 
loniau  or  Assyrian  empire,  [Q&i.  lO'] 

Genealogy  from  Shem  to  Terah;  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
siah, [Gen.  II.  10-36]. 


Death  of  Noah, 


Gen.  9. 38, 39- 


Gen.  I.  On  this  narrative  of  the  creation,  see  §  224;  voA  the 
brevity  and  moral  completeness  of  the  whole  history,  see  §  230.  1^ 
history  of  the  world  before  the  flood  occupies  seven  chapters.  '^ 
general  history  of  mankind  for  more  than  400  years  after,  four  more. 
Tlie  history  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  for  only  286  ye^i^ 
occupies  thirty-nine  chapters,  and  contains  details  rich  in  tof'^ 
wisdom. 

Gen.  I.  26.  Let  us:  On  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  Di'^ 
uatiu:>e  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  §  230. 

Gen.  I.  2.  Creation  is  here  ascribed  to  God.  All  heathen  phuO' 
sophers  niaintained  the  eternity  of  matter;  even  those  who  taught 
that  God  moulded  it  into  its  various  forms.  This  chapter  teaches 
more  truth  on  creation  than  all  heathen  cosmogonies  comfainedfiB^ 

*  Passages  marked  thus  [  ],  are  either  repetitions,  genealogy** 
tables,  or  otherwise  less  suitable  for  general,  or  family  reading. 
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\o  teaches  it  as  to  prove  the  folly  of  idolatry.  What  God  is  here 
1  to  have  made,  the  Egyptians  and  others  worshipped.  See 
bei^s  Orig.  of  Pag.  Idol. 

xea.  2.  4.  Gives  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been  briefly 
ordedin  i.  27. 

jien.  3.  2f  24.^  The  law  of  marriage  and  the  law  of  the  sabbath 
re  iiistituted  before  man  fell.  The  sabbath  was  at  first  con- 
rated  by  the  fact  that  it  closed  the  work  of  creation.  That  it 
itinued  to  be  observed  is  clear  from  the  division  of  time  into 
ika,  8.  8-13 :  29.  27,  28;  the  recognition  of  the  day  before  the 
ing  of  the  law,  Ex.  16.  22-30;  and  the  form  of  the  precept.  Be- 
nberl  From  the  exode  the  sabbath  was  further  consecrated  by 
I  deliverance  on  that  day  of  the  Israelites  {Ex..  20.  and  Deut.  5. 15.) 
der  the  gospel  we  observe  the  day  that  conmiemorates  a  greater 
iverance,  and  introduces  a  new  creation.  The  day  in  the  seven 
dlianged  ;  but  a  day  in  seven  has  been  observed  from  the  first, 
ts  20.  7:  Rev.  I.  10.  The  day  is  to  be  kept  as  one  of  rest,  of 
xal  improvement,  and  of  joyous  holy  devotion,  Ex.  31.  13: 
58. 13,  14. 

jren.  3.6,  7.  Mark  the  history  of  the  first  sin  (§  220),  and  the  con- 
Hdon  of  that  sin  with  our  faJlen  condition.  Compare  ch.  2.  3. 
ch  Bom.  5 :  i  Cor.  15.  Keither  add  to  the  inspired  explanation, 
r  take  from  it.  Soimd  views  on  this  question  lie  at  the  founda- 
n  of  all  accurate  systems  of  truth.  (John  3.) 
Sen.  3.  Study  the  character  and  personality  of  the  tempter  in 
alight  thrown  upon  both  by  inspiration,  2  Cor.  2.  11:  11.  3-14: 
»h.  6.  11:  Luke  22.  3:  Acts  5.  3:  Matt.  13.  25.  His  wiles  and 
luence  are  described  here  in  terms  which  prove  this  history  to  be 
fiction.    See  §  463,  4. 

Glen.  3.  15.  On  the  delay  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  promise, 
»§382. 

bfote  on  this  whole  narrative  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  sin, 
1  compare  the  history  of  Cain,  4;  of  the  flood,  6;  of  Sodom,  19;  and 
m  of  the  patriarchs.  Note  also  his  mercy.  The  promise  before 
i  sentence;  the  curse  of  labour  made  a  blessing:  and  compare 
cih's  preaching,  the  delay  of  the  flood,  and  the  promise  to  save 
lorn  if  ten  righteous  had  been  found  in  it.  God  "warns  that  he 
J  not  strike."  He  is  long-suffering,  but  also  just. 
Sen.  4.  4.  The  first  and  second  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Scripture 
re  specially  accepted,  Gen.  4.  4:  8.  20;  and  in  later  instances  the 
septance  of  them  is  implied,  12.  7,  8:  13.  18.  The  institution  of 
rifice  by  God  himself  is  expressly  recorded  in  Gen.  j^.  9.  What 
neant  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament.  The  feelings 
ixcited  and  expressed  were  such  as  are  now  excited,  though  in 
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an  infinitely  higher  degree,  by  the  aacrifioe  of  the  crofls,  §  331,  345* 
On  "  Sacrifice  of  Divine  Origin/'  see  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  and 
Faber^s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idol.,  b.  2,  ch.  viiL 

Gen.  4.  35. — The  promise  of  a  great  deliverer  ib  suspended  now, 
as  afterwards,  upon  a  single  life — Isaac,  Joash,  3  Kings  11. 

Gen.  5.  All  the  history  of  Scripture  is  useful.  Jhis  chapter  de* 
scribes,  with  sad  monotony,  the  character  and  deaUi  of  the  ante- 
diluvians; but  it  fixes  the  age  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  it 
completes  ^e  evidence  of  the  descent  of  our  Lord  from  the  fint 
man,  at  once  confirming  a  prediction,  and  illustrating  a  truth. 

Gen.  5.  34.  Mark  the  three  ascensions  to  heaven,  in  three  mo- 
cessive  stages  of  the  plan  of  redemption — of  Enodi,  Elijah,  and  oar 
Lord;  each  an  evidence  of  immortality,  and  the  last  the  foundation 
of  man's  title  to  it. 

Abel  is  slain.  Enoch  translated.  Jacob  chosen.  Elijah  taleo 
to  heaven  without  dying.  John,  his  New  Testament  representative 
foully  murdered.  "Even  so.  Father  f*  is  the  only  solution  mtt 
can  give — a  solution  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.  Paa.  135. 6:  Bom. 
9.  30:  Dan.  4.  35. 

Gen.  8.  33.  Even  nature  proves  God's  fidthfulness. 

Gen.  II.  On  chronology,  »  fixed  by  this  chapter,  see  §  356. 

Gen.  II.  9.  Place  ch.  10.  alter  11.  9,  because  in  11.  i-9nMiiba*« 
one  speech ;  in  10.  we  find  them  scattered. 

23.  (iL)  From  the  Death  of  Noah  to  the  JBirih  qfJioKt, 

417  years. 


Date  and  Usee. 


B.C. 
Uz,  in  Idu- 
msea. 


1996, 
Ur,    JEdessa, 
now  Orfa, 
1933, 
Haran,  Char' 
rcB,  Harran, 


Event  or  Narrative. 


I.  Jb6. 

The  exact  date  of  Job  is  not  known.  There  ia  g^ 
reason,  however,  fcnr  placing  his  history  before  toa* 
of  Abraham,  see  Introdkiction  to  Job,  or  To^' 
Bend's  Arrangement,  L,  p.  38;   for  aaalyaiBi  "^ 


890 


p.  3»4,  etc.  ^°  iClrt 

[Chaps.  3-31]:  chaps.  19. 35-37:  33. 33-38,  are  dir«» 
references  to  the  work  of  the  Mc 


3.  Abraham, 
Birth  of  Abram;  marries  Sarai;  leaves  Ur  and  hf 
idolatrous  kindred,  (Josh.  34.  3):  Gen.  11.  iH** 

Terah.  Lot,  and  Sand;  death  of  Terah,  . 

(seeActB?.*^^ 


I 
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Place. 


). 


h 
>n. 

U 
(El 

I. 

>n. 

). 


r. 


'f 


pie). 

ih, 

bron. 

eba. 
). 


roi. 

)ba. 


Event  or  NanratiTA. 


Leaves  Haran  at  God's  command  with  Sarai  and  Lot^ 

Gren.  13.  1-9. 
Great  biessmga  promised  him. 

Gen.  12.  1-9:  see  Acts  3.  35:  Rom.  4:  Gal.  3.  16. 
Visits  £g3^;  dissimulates^  Gen.  12.  10-30. 

Returns  to  Canaan;  Lot  in  Sodom,     Gen.  13.  1-13. 
Promises  renevced;  goes  to  Manure,      Gen.  13.  14-18. 

Chedorlaomer;  Lot  taken  and  rescued.         Gen.  14. 

Melchizedek  blesses  Abram,  Gen.  14. 

Cocenant  of  Ood  with  Abram,  Gen.  15. 

Hagar;  Ishmael  bom,  Gen.  16. 

Covenant   renevced;    names  changed;    circumcision. 

Gen.  17. 

Abraham  entertains  angels,  one  of  whom  is  the  angel 

of  the  covenant;  Sodom;  Lot's  wife;  Lot's  incests 

Gen.  18:  19.  1-36:  [19. 4-1  r,  30-36.J 

Abraham  leaves  Hebron;  dLssembles  with  Abimelech, 

Gen.  20. 

Moab  and  Ben-ammi  bom,  [Gen.  19.  37,  38.] 

Isaac  bom;  Ishmael  sent  away;  covenant  with  Abi- 

melech,  Gren.  31.  1-34. 

Trial  of  Abraham's  ficdth.  Gen.  32.  1-19. 

Death  and  burial  of  Sarah,  Gen.  33. 

Account  of  Nahor's  femily,  Gen.  33.  [30-34]. 

Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  Haran;  Laban  receives 

him;  marriage  of  Isaac,  Gen.  34. 

Abraham  marries  Eeturah;  children  by  her, 

Gen.  35.  1-6. 
Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob;  their  character, 

Gen.  35.  19-38. 
Abraham  dies;  Isaac  and  Ishmael  bury  hhn, 

Gen.  35.  7-1 1. 


1.  The  wanderings  of  Abraham  carried  some  knowledge  of 
religion  through  a  large  part  of  the  east.  We  find  the  ra- 
the lingering  convictions  of  many  families  referred  to  in 
3;  and  to  Abraham  many  ancient  nations  profess  to  trace 
^on.  See  Hales,  ii.  134;  Witsius,  ^gypt.,  lib.  3. 
13.  7.  Servants.  Study  on  their  duties  the  history  of 
^34.  1-60);  of  Jacob  (31.  38-40i  o^  Joseph  (39.  1-6);  of 
[  Sam.  18.  5);  of  Obadiah  (i  Kings  18.  3);  of  Naaman'i 
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servants  (2  Kings  5.  2,  3,  13);  and  compare  with  these  examples 
the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  (£ph.  5.  6.) 

Qen,  14.  14.  On  allegorical  interpretation,  see  ch.  iy..  Sec.  7. 

Qen.  14.  16.  Brother,   t.  e,,    collateral   relative ;    here   nephew. 

277  (/)• 

Gen.  1 2.  The  successive  covenants  of  Scripture  are  subjects  of 
deep  interest.    The  first  was  made  with  Adam,  the  second  vHh 
Koah,  and  the  third  with  Abraham.     The  one  with  Adam  required 
obedience,  and  denounced  death,  legal,  spiritual,  natural,  and  (with* 
out  penitence)  eternal,  as  the  consequence  of  sin.     The  second  was 
without  conditions,  and  is  fulfilled  to  this  day,  9.  8-1 7.    The  third 
also  was  without  conditions,  Qen.  12.  1-3,  7:  13.  14-17:  15.17.' 
28.  10-15:  Acts  3.  13-26:  Qal.  3.  4:  Rom  4.  though  confirmed  in 
consequence  of  Abraham's  faith,  22.  16-18:  26.  1-5.     This  lasi 
covenant  is  called  by  the  apostle  the  covenant  of  promise  in  do- 
tinction  from  the  law,  which  is  called  the  covenant  of  works.    The 
(Gospel  is  called  in  distinction  from  both — ^truth  and  grace,  that  is, 
salvation  realized  and  f  oimded,  not  on  works,  but  on  unmerited  £siyonr. 
That  Abraham  saw  in  the  covenant  made  with  "^irn  the  promise  of 
a  coming  Messiah  is  clear  from  the  reasonings  of  both  Peter  and 
Paul  (Acts  3.  25,  26:  (M.  3i  8).    This  promise  was  frequently  re- 
peated; and  formed,  with  the  significant  truths  to  which  it  pointed, 
the  foundation  of  justifying  fiuth  for  many  ages.    The  ezpectatioQ 
of  a  coming  Saviour  founded  upon  it  explains  the  value  of  the 
birthright  (25.  34),  the  preservation  of  fiunily  records,  andmanjof 
the  institutes  of  patriarchal  religion. 

Qen.  12.  7.  The  religious  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs  was  evi- 
dently very  limited,  but  their  piety  was  exemplary.  Wherever  the 
patriarchs  go,  they  build  their  altar,  12.  7:  13.  4.  Whatever  their 
emergency,  prayer  is  their  resource.  Their  children  they  comnund 
after  them;  and  the  traditional  promise  they  carefully  preserve  and 
transmit;  faith  sustaining  them  in  all  (see  §  242). 

Trace  the  character  of  Abraham  as  the  "friend  of  God,"**"* 
again,  as  the  father  of  those  who  believe, 

Qen.  19.  The  godly  are  saved,  yet  so  as  through  fire,  i  Cot,  3*  M* 

Qen.  21.  The  seed  of  the  flesh  separated  from  the  seed  of  ihe 
promise:  the  first  persecute  and  despise  the  second.  Gal.  4.  39. 

Gen.  24.  A  marriage  in  the  Lord.  15"ote  its  peculiarities  ^ 
results.  Yet,  for  twenty  years  to  come,  there  was  no  heir  of  the 
promise. 
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e  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

1804, 
Lahai-roi. 

1804, 

1804, 
Beenheba. 

1796. 

1773. 
1760, 

Beenheba. 

1760, 

idan-aram. 

1760, 
Arabia. 

1753- 

752-1745. 
lulaii-aram^ 

teaopotamiaf 

i  Jezireh, 

1745. 

Galeed. 

1739, 
«coth.  (See 
38h.13.27). 

1736, 

Bhechem. 

1732. 

thel,  Luz, 
•ethayen 
9os.  10.  5), 

1729, 
Hebron. 

1729. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


3.  Isawi  and  Jacob, 

Esau  sells  Jacob  his  birthright;  Isaac  leaves  Canaan, 

Gen.  25.  29-35. 
Covenant  confirmed  to  Isaac  at  Gerar,  Gen.  26.  1-5. 
Isaac  dissembles;  covenant  with  Abimelech, 

Gen.  26.  6-33, 
Esau  marries  two  Hittite  women,  Gen.  26.  34-5. 
Death  of  Ishmael;  descendants,  Gen.  25.  12-18. 

Jacob  obtains  his  father's  blessing,  and  floes  from 
Esau,  Qen.  27:  28.  1-5. 

Jacob*  s  vision  at  Luz;  the  promises  continued  to  him; 
stays  with  Laban  his  uncle, 

Qen.  28.  10-22:  29.  1-14. 
Esau  marries  a  daughter  of  Ishmael,       Gen.  28.  6-9. 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Bachel,  G^n.  29.  15-30. 

Jacob's  children — Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah, 

by  Leah ;  Dan*  and  Naphtali,  by  Billah,  Rachel's 

maid;  Gad  and  Asher,  by  2^pah,  Leah's  maid; 

Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  by  Leah;  Joseph, 

by  Rachel,  Qen.  29.  31-35:  30.  1-24. 

Jacob's  baxgain  with  Laban;  he  becomes  rich, 

Qen.  30.  25-43. 
Jacob,  returning  to  Canaan,  is  pursued  by  Laban; 

their  covenant,  Qen.  3 1. 

Jacob's  vision  at  Mahanaim;  wrestles  with  an  angel 

at  Penuel;  reconciled  to  Esau ;  settles  at  Succoth, 

Qen.  32:  33.  1-17, 
Jacob  removes  to  Shalem,  Gen.  33.  18-20;  birth  of 

sons  of  Judah  [Qen.  38.  1-5]. 

Dinah  defiled  by  Shechem ;  slaughter  of  Shechemites 

by  Simeon  and  Levi  [Qen.  34]. 

Jacob  removes;  purges  his  household  of  idols;  the 

promises  renewed  to  him;    his  name  changed  to 

Israel,  Qen.  35.  1-15. 

Rachel  dies  on  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  Gen.  35. 16-20. 
Sin  of  Reuben ;  Jacob  abides  with  Isaac,  Qen.  35.21-27. 


Esau's  descendants, 


[Gen.  36.] 


Uen.  26.  Note  the  evils  of  parental  favouritism — in  Isaac. 
Qen.  27.  6.  Mark  how  each  virtue  has  its  counterfeit.  Seek 
sdom,  but  not  as  Eve  sought  it.  Husbands  should  love  their 
ves,  but  not  as  Adam  did,  3.  6.  Worship  God,  but  not  with 
in,  4.  3,  5.  Wives  should  obey  their  husbands,  but  not  in  sin, 
•  II.     Children  should  obey  their  parents,  but  not  with  Jacob, 
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27.  13,  14.  Seek  the  aocompliBliment  of  God's  will,  but  not  mA 
Bebekah,  27.  6.  Compassion  may  be  disobedience,  as  in  Ahil^ 
I  Kings  20.  34;  delight  in  God's  seryioe,  selfishness,  Isa.  58.  2;  and 
zeal  not  good,  because  without  knowledge.  Bom.  10.  2.  There  wtj 
be  even  a  high  sense  of  duty,  without  love  to  C!biist,  rererenoe^r 
Gk>d,  or  true  obedience:  see  Acts  26.  9-1 1. 

Gen.  27.  13,  17.  Temptation  is  sometimes  hope,  sometimes  feir, 
Gen.  3.  6:  12.  12.  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  devil;  Adam,  hj\m 
wife;  Sarah,  by  her  husband;  Jacob,  by  his  mother. 

Gen.  27.  Such  is  lifs.  Isaac's  fiskvourite  son  proves  his  j^tgoa. 
Isaac  was  himself  the  child  of  the  promise  (Gen.  21.  22),  and  yet  wm 
a  stranger  in  the  land  of  promise  (3  7.  i).  Forty  years  neariy  of  lu> 
life  he  was  bedridden,  had  but  two  children  ;  one  of  whom,  byhii 
marriage,  and  the  other,  by  his  deceit,  embittered  the  last  yean  of 
their  father's  life.  So  Eve  hoped  to  find  in  Cain  a  spedil  gift 
(Gen.  4.  i),  but  he  proved  a  murderer,  §  248  (6). 

Gen.  30.  Compare  30.  i  and  35*  18,  and  check  inordinate  deores. 

Gen.  34.  Sin  ever  deepens  and  extends.  Eve  sinned  and  tempted  her 
husband.  Cain  envied,  complained  against  God^  and  then  murdered 
his  brother.  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  and  intermarried  with  the 
heathen.  He  was  angry  with  Jacob,  and  then  sought  his  li& 
Jacob  meant  to  tell  but  one  lie,  but  in  the  end  he  told  several,  and 
blasphemously  made  God  a  party  to  his  deception.  Gen.  27<  30* 
In  this  chap,  we  have  dissipation  leading  to  seduction,  seduction  to 
wrath,  revenge,  treacheiy,  and  murder.    Fuller. 

Gen.  31.  Potiphar  fEivoured  for  Joseph's  sake;  Laban  for  Jaoob^ 
Gen.  30.  27;  Zoor  for  Lot's,  19.  21;  as  Sodom  would  have  been 
spared  if  ten  righteous  men  had  been  found  in  it.  How  Godpoti 
honour  upon  his  people,  §  248. 


Date  and  Place.  Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

1728, 

Dothan. 

1726, 
Timuath. 

1 719. 
Egypt. 

1 718. 
1716. 


4.  Joteph,  etc, 

Joseph's  two  dreams;  envy  of  his  brethren;  loldw 

the  Ishmeelites  and  to  Potiphar  in  Egvpt,  Geo*  37* 
Er  and  Onan  slain  by  God;  incest  of  Judsb  aod 

Tamar;  Pharez,  a  progenitor  of  Messitih,  bom 

[Gen.  38. 6.30]. 
Joseph  advanced,  tempted,  &lsely  accused,  and  ^ 

prisoned,  Q«B»  3> 

Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker  imprisoned;  Jos^  ^. 

terprets  their  dreams,  G«»«  4^^ 

Death  of  Isaac  at  Mamre,  Gen.  35. 29,  >9' 
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IMe  and  Flao». 


B.C. 

1715. 

1712,  1 71 1. 
1708. 
1707. 
1706. 
1706. 
1704— 1 701. 
1689, 

Egypt. 
1689. 

1689. 

Egypt. 

1577, 
Egypt. 

1573- 


Event  or  NamtiTe. 


Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh*B  dreams;  his  eleyatiou, 

Qen.  41.  1-49. 
Birth  of  Joseph  s  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 

Qen.  41.  50-52. 
Commencement  of  the  seven  years*  famine. 

Gen.  41.  53-57. 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  to  bay  com;  Simeon  a 

pledge.  Gen.  42. 

They  come  again  to  bay  com;  Joseph  makes  himself 

known  to  them;  sends  for  his  father.   Gen.  43-45. 

Jacob  and  his  fiunily  arrive;  settle  in  Goshen;  Jacob 

meets  Pharaoh,  Gen.  46:  [8-25]:  47. 1-13. 

Joseph,  by  giving  com  to  the  E^jptians,  increases 

the  wealth  of  the  king,  Gen.  47. 13-26. 

Jacob  blesses  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 

Gen.  47.  27-31:  48. 
Jacob's  predictions  concerning  hit  eons  and  Judah  ;  his 
death.  Gen.  49. 

Joseph  and  his  brethren  bury  their  fieither. 

Gen.  50.  1-13. 

Joseph  shows  kindness  to  his  brethren,  Gen.  50. 14-2 1. 

Joseph  predicts  the  return  to  Canaan;  charges  them 

to  carry  up  his  bones  there;  his  death,  Gren.  50.  22-26. 

The  Israehtes  multiply;  a  new  king  oppresses  them, 

Exod.  I.  i-2i:  [15-21]. 

Pharaoh  orders  the  male  children  to  be  cast  into 

the  river,  Exod.  i.  22. 


Gen.  42.  21.  AMction  is  sanctified  when  it  reminds  us  of  our 
•ins.  Contrast  the  tender  anxiety  of  those  brothers  for  their 
Oder's  feelings  now,  Qen,  44.  16-34,  with  their  indifference  years 
H^  (37.  31,  32),  and  mark  another  fruit  of  affliction,  when  blessed. 
^Ilus  book  is  wonderfully  rich  in  such  instances. 

Gen.  49.  10.  Mark  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  promise  of  the 
^Mfiinh  The  seed  of  the  woman,  through  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
iJaodb»  Judah,  and  afterwards  David. 

Qen.  50.  20.  Even  evil  passions  are  overruled  for  the  accomplish- 
SMnt  of  Qod's  purposes.  So  were  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  in« 
JQitioe  of  Pilate,  the  persecution  of  Paul.    Acts  4.  28:  Phil.  i.  12. 

Qen.  50.  25.  '*  Joseph,  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  is  a  bright 
ij^  in  every  relation.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  ap- 
nncomipted  by  the  wickedness  of  his  brethren  or  the 
partiality  of  his  father;  discountenancing  the  sin  of  the  former,  and 
prompt  in  his  obedience  to  the  latter  (37.  2,  13:  see  4.  8,  ii). 
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Unjustly  sold  as  a  slave,  he  is  fiEdthfiil  to  his  master  (39.  4-6).    B» 
flees  youthful  lust,  though  exposed  to  temptation  (39.  9).    I^ 
secuted,  he,  like  Paul,  finds  in  prison  opportunities  of  usefhlnea 
(39.  22:  40.  7).    Flattered  by  Pharaoh,  he  disclaims  all  abilitf  a/ 
himself  to  interpret  the  dream,  and  avows,  b^ore  a  heathen  coori^ 
the  power  of  God  (41.  16).    At  the  age  of  thirty  he  is  suddenly 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  yet  becomes  a  pattern  of  indostiy 
and  justice  (41.  38:  46.  48).    Though  a  courtier,  he  is  tratbfiil, 
and,  with  noble  simplicity,  avows  the  disreputable  employment  of 
his  connections  (46.  3 1-3  4).    As  a  brother,  he  exhibits  nnabsiad 
afifection,  not  only  for  Benjamin,  but  to  those  who  had  hated  him 
(43-  29,  30:  45. 14:  44.18-34:  45.4-13:  50.  31).    As  a  son,  though 
lord  of  Egypt,  he  manifests  the  most  affectionate  respect  for  bis 
aged  parent,  who  was  now  dependent  upon  him  (46.  29:  47.7)' 
As  a  father,  his  piety  appears  in  the  names  he  gave  his  children 
(41.  51,  52);  and  his  earnest  desire  for  God's  blessing  for  them  in 
bringing  them  to  Jacob's  dying  bed  (48.  i,  etc.).    For  eighty  yean 
he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  worldly  grandeur,  surroiindfld 
with  every  temptation  to  worldliness  and  idolatry;  but  his  dying 
breath  testified  how  entirely  his  heart  and  treasure  were  in  Qod'i 
promises"  (50.  25).    See  also  Heb.  11.  22:  i  John  5.  4. 

This  simmiary  (from  Nichols)  illustrates  several  rules  of  intff- 
pretation  (see  §  248). 

24.  (iii.)  Frcym,  the  Birth  of  Moses,  B.  0.  1571,  to  his  DeaHh 

120  years. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

15  71— 1533. 

15  3 1, 
Midian. . 

15  3 1, 
Egypt* 

I49i> 
Horeb 

(Acts  7.  30). 

1491, 

Egypt 

(Acts  7.31). 


Event  or  Narrative. 


I.  TotheExode, 

Birth,  exposure,  rescue,  and  early  life  of  Mosbb, 

Exod.2.1-10' 
Moses,   having  killed  an    Egyptian,   flees;  mtf"^ 
Zipporah,  <£iughter  of  Jethro;  Gershom  boni, 

Exod.  2.  n-W' 
The  Israelites  groan  for  their  bondage, 

Exod.  2.  23-25:  PBa.88. 

God  appears  to  Moses  in  a  burning  bush ;  apjpoMn  ^ 

and  Aaron  to  bring  the  Israelites  out  of  Egyi^ 

Exod.  3:  4«  I-*]' 

Moses  leaves  Midian;  meets  Aaron;  they  dcdiver  ihtf 

message,  Elxod.  4.  i8-}l* 

Moses  and  Aaron  demand  the  release  of  the  lanelittB; 

Pharaoh  refuses,  Exod.  $• 
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FlAoe. 


Event  or  Narmtive. 


)I. 
II. 
)I. 

II. 

II. 
)I. 

II. 

II. 


II, 


God  renews  his  promise  by  his  name  Jehovah, 

Exod.  6.  1-13. 

Descendants  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  of  Levi,  from 

whom  came  Moses  and  Aaron       [Exod.  6.  14-37]. 

Moses  and  Aaron  again  sent;  confirm  their  message 

by  a  miracle;  magicians  imitate  them, 

Exod.  6.  38-30:  7.  1-13. 
Pharaoh  refuses  to  let  Israel  go:  eight  plagues, 

Exod.  7.  14-35:  8:  9:  10.  I-30. 
The  Passover  iDStituied^  Exod.  i3.  1-30. 

The  9th  plague,  three  days  darkness,  Exod.  10. 31-37. 
Israelites  bidden  to  adk  gold  of  the  Egyptians; 
Pharaoh  threatened  with  the  death  of  the  first- 
bom,  Exod.  II.  1-8:  10.  38,  39:  II.  9,  10. 
The  Passover  eaten,  the  same  day  of  the  same  montii 
on  which  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for 
us  (see  Hales,  ii.  197);  the  first -bom  slain, 

Exod.  13.  31-30. 
Tlie  exodus,  (a.m.  3513),  Exod.  13.  31-36,  and  40-43. 


xl*s  command,  Nisan  or  Abib,  on  the  14th  night  of  which 
le  took  place,  was  made  the  ist  month  of  the  ecclesiastical 
xod.  13.  3.  As  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Moses  is  dated 
rom  this  epoch,  we  shall  give  the  dates  &om  that  time. 
.3.  35 .  Lightfoot  and  Townsend  place  the  88th  Psalm  here 
hron.  3.  6).  Witsius  and  others  refer  it  to  the  captivity 
n  6.  33). 

.3.  II.  Mark  the  diffidence  of  Moses,  till  his  scruples  and  fear 
oved  by  several  miraculous  proofs  of  his  Divine  legation. 
in  Egypt  had  evidently  become    contaminated  by  the 

of  their  neighbours :  hence  their  unbelief  and  inconstancy. 
1.  34.  14:  Ez.  30.  8:  Josh.  5.  9:  Lev.  34.  10. 
.  3.  14.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  speaks  of  himself  as  ''  I  am 
jn."  He  is  the  same  who  delivered  Jacob  from  all  evil 
J.  15);  who  gave  the  law  (Acts  7.  38:  Exod.  19.  3o:  30.  i); 
.ducted  Israel  through  the  wilderness  (Exod.  33.  30,  31);  and 

the  homage  of  Joshua  (Josh.  5.  15 :  6.  3). 

.  7. 1.  "  lAj  prophet"  or  spokesman  (3. 16).   To  prophesy  is  in 

•e  language  to  foretell,  and  also  to  instruct  or  speak  pub- 

JeeTit.  i.  I3:  Acts  13.  i:  i  Cor.  11.  4,  5:  14.  i:  Eph.  3.  30. 

.  7. 13.  Pharaoh  hardened.    The  Biyme  forbearance  seems  tc 

oduced  this  result  (8.  31,  33). 

.  8.  These  plagues  are  all  significant,  proving  the  power  of 
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God,  and  rebuking  idolatry,      i.  The  Nile— blood;  an  object  rf 
worship  turned  into  an  object  of  abhorrence.    2,  The  sacred  % 
itself  their  plague.    3.  lice,  which  the  Egyptians  deemed  sopol- 
luting,  that  to  enter  a  temple  with  them  was  a  profanation,  ootv 
the  country  like  dust.     4.  The  gad-fly  (Zebub),   an  object  of 
Egyptian  reverence,  becomes  their  torture.     5.  The  cattle,  which 
were  objects  of  Egyptian  worship,  ftJl  dead  before  their  worahippeB. 
6.  The  ashes,  which  the  priests  scattered  as  signs  of  blessing,  be* 
come  boils.     7.  Ids  and  Osiris,  the  deities  of  water  and  fire,  an 
unable  to  protect  I^gypt  even  at  a  season,  when  storms  and  run 
were  unknown,  from  tiie  fire  and  hail  of  Qod.     8.    Isis  and  Senpii 
were  supposed  to  protect  the  country  from  locusts.    West  winds 
might  bring  these  enemies;  but  an  east  wind  the  Egyptian  never 
feared,  for  the  Bed  Sea  defended  him.    But  now  Isis  fiuls ;  and  the 
very  east  wind  he  reverenced  becomes  his  destruction.     9.  The 
heavenly  hosts,  the  objects  of  worship,  are  themselves  shown  to  be 
nndar  Divine  control.      10.  The  last  plague  explains  the  whole. 
Qod's  first-bom  Egypt  had  oppressed;  and  now  the  first-bora  of 
Egypt  are  all  destroyed.    The  first  two  plagues;,  it  will  be  noticed, 
were  foretold  by  Moses,  and  imitated  by  the  Egyptians.    The  reet 
they  failed  to  copy,  and  confessed  that  they  were  wrought  by  the 
finger  of  Gk)d. 

See  Bryant  and  Bishop  Gleig's  Diss. :  Stackhouse,  i.  p.  472. 

Exod.  12.  1-20.  Contains  a  conmiand  given  five  days  before  the 
Passover,  t.  e,,  on  or  before  the  loth  Nisan.  Hence  the  position  of 
this  section. 

Exod.  13.  21.  The  Passover  victim  was  selected  on  the  loth,  the 
day  Christ  entered  Jerusalem,  John  12.  12-19.  Early  on  the  U^ 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  and  between  the  9th  and 
nth  hour — the  hour  when  Christ  expired — the  victim  was  dain; 
its  blood  sprinkled  upon  their  dwellings;  its  body  a  fiunily  fotf^ 
strengthening  them  for  their  journey.  At  midnight,  the  fiist-bom 
were  slain,  and  amidst  this  distress,  but  with  all  the  calmness  of  * 
religious  procession,  the  Israelites  leave  the  land  of  their  bondage 
How  instructive  is  this  type. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

I491. 

Succoth, 
Eccl.  y.  I. 
I  ms  15  day. 

Etham. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


2,  The  forty-ttco  Journeys  of  the  IsraelUet, 

1st  journey.  Passover  reinforced.  First-bom  coBf 
manded  to  bo  set  apart.  Joseph's  bones  removed, 
Exod.  12.  37-39,  and 43-51: 13. 1-19 :  Numb. 33.  H. 

2nd  journey.  Israel  guided  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  Exod.  13.  20-23:  Numb.  33. 6 
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Data  and  Flaoe. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

nhahiroth; 
It,,  mouth  of 
pass. 
Ibnh. 


Elixn, 

[WatU    Gha- 

rendcU). 

Bed  Sea. 

3  m.  15  d. 

Sin. 

fixod.  16.  I. 

Dophkah. 

iuush. 
Kephidim. 


3  m.  15  d. 
Sinai. 

1491. 
3  m.  15  d. 

Smai. 


Bod.  y.  I. 

6  m. 

Smai. 


1490. 

Eocl.  y.  2. 

I  m.  id. 


3rdjoiinMy.    Phazaoh  porsuefl^ 

Exod.  14.  1-9:  Numb.  33.  7« 

4th  joum^.  F&Hnge  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  i  Cor.  lo. 
I,  7),  Destructioii  of  Pharaoh's  army.  Song  of 
Moses.    The  bitter  waters  sweetened, 

Exod.  14.  10:  15.  26:  Numb.  33.  8. 

5thjouxneiy,  Exod.  15  27:  Numb.  33.  9. 


6th  journey.  Numb.  33.10. 

7th  journey.  People  murmur  for  bread.  Quails  and 
manna.  DireotionB  on  manna  (see  John  6.  31,  49. 
Rev.  2.  17),  Exod.  16. 1-36:  Numb.  33.  11. 

8th  journey,  Numb.  33.  12. 

9th  journey,  Numb.  33.  13. 

loth  journey.  Water  given  from  the  rock  in  Boreb 
( I  Cor.  10. 4).  Joshua  defeats  Amalek,  while  Moses 
prays,  Exod.  17.  i'i6:  Numb.  33.  14. 

I  ith  journey.    IVeparation  for  giving  of  the  law, 

Exod.  19.  1-25:  Numb.  33.  15. 

Moral  law  given.  Divers  laws  (chiefly  judicial)  en- 
joined. The  angel  promiaed  as  a  guide  to  the 
Israelites,  Exod.  20.  23. 

The  people  promise  obedience ;  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
Bpnnkled  on  them.  Moses  and  others  have  a  vision 
c^  Qod's  glory.  Moses  remains  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  in  the  mount,  Exod.  24. 

Ceremonial  law  given.  The  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
the  priests  and  their  garments,  etc.  The  sabbath 
again  enjoined.  Daily  sacrifice  and  incense,  Bom. 
8.  3 :  Rev.  8.  3.  4.  Tables  of  the  law  given  to 
Moses,  Exod.  2 5. -31. 

Idolatry  of  the  calf;  the  tables  broken;  the  people 
punished;  the  tabernacle  removed  out  of  the  camp. 
Moses  intercedes  for  the  people,  and  asks  to  see 
God's  glory,  Exod.  32.  33- 

The  tables  renewed;  the  name  qf  the  Lord  pro- 
claimed ;  Qod  makes  a  covenant  with  Israel. 
Moses  stays  on  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights;  his  face  shines,  Exod.  34. 

Offerings  of  the  people  for  the  tabernacle.  Bezaleel 
and  others  prepare  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture 

[Exod.  35.-39.] 

Moses  commanded  to  rear  the  tabernacle  and  to  anoint 
it,  and  to  sanctify  Aaron  and  his  sons 
[Exod.  40. 1-16.]  (John  1. 14:  3. 19-21 :  Col.  2. 9.) 
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Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narratiye. 


B.  C. 

1490, 

Eccl.  y.  2. 
I  m.  I  day. 

zm.  8cL 


im.  i4d. 


2  m.  i  d. 


1491. 
2  m.  20  d. 

Wilderness  of 

Pamn 

iEl  Tyh.) 


Hazoroth. 

5  m.-7  m. 

Kadesli 

Bamea^  or 

Bn  Miflhpah. 


The  tabernacle  set  up.    The  glory  of  the  Lord  fills  H. 

The  Israelites  directed  by  the  cloud,  Exod.  40.  I7'3l'' 
Laws  on  yarious  sacrificee  and  offerings  [Ler.  i.-7'l 
Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  pHats  [Lev.  8.] 
The  offerings  of  Aaron.    Fire  comnimes  the  lacrifioe 

(Let.  9.1 
The  offerings  of  the  princes  accepted,  iHumb.  7. 

Destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Lev.  10. 

Of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  of  the  scapegoat, 

Ley.  16:  see  Heb.  9.:  and  5.  !• 
The  second  passoyer  celebrated.    Some  allowed  to 

obserye  it  m  the  second  month.       Numb.  9.  M4< 
Laws  on  meats  and  purifications  [Lev.  l^^'^•] 

MiacellaneouB  laws,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judidiL 

Shelomith's  son  stoned  for  blasphemy 

[Ley.  1 7.-22.  and  34] 
Laws  concerning  festiyala,  etc.,  Ley.  23.  and  34 

Prophetic  promises  and  threatenings,  Lev.  36. 

Laws  of  yowB,  deyotions,  and  tithes  [Lev.  27. 

The  tribep  numbered;  their  order        [Numb,  i.,  V 
The  Leyites  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 

instead  of  the  first-bom ;  their  duties  [Numb.  3.,  4] 
Institution  of  yarious  ceremonies.    The  law  of  tbe 

Nazarites.  The  form  of  blessing  [Numb.  5^  Q 
Consecration  of  the  Leyites;  their  age  and  periods 

service  [Numb.  8.]    Use  of  the  silyer  tnmqieti 

[10.  i-ioj.    Manner  in  which  the  cloud  guided  tbe 

people,  9.  I5-J3- 

Arriyal  of  Jethro  with  Moses'  wife  and  sona.   Be 

adyises  Moses  to  appoint  judges  to  assist, 

Exod.  18. 1'i^ 
12th  journey.    Order  of  the  march 

[Numb.  10.  11,  12  (Numb.  33. 16)  J8]. 
Moses  entreats  Hobub  to  accompany  Lurael;  Je^ 

returns  to  Midian, 

Numb.  10.  29-32,  and  Exod.  18.  ^1' 
The  form  of  blessing  on  the  remoyal  and  reatiog  <» 

the  arl^  Numb.  10. 33*3j' 

The  burning  at  Taberah.    People  murmur  for  fles^' 

Moses  complains  of  his  charge;  seyenty  eld^  ^ 

pointed  as  a  council  to  assist  him;  quails  giTenis 

wrath.  Numb.  11. 1-3^ 

13th  journey.     Miriam  smitten  with  leproey  fo^ 

sedition,  Numb.  11.  35  (Numb.  33. 17)  1 2-  ^5^ 

14th  journey.    Spies  sent  to  search  tiie  land;  ten  of 

them  bring  an  evil  report;  Caleb  and  Joshua  fitith* 

ful,  Numb.  12.  16  (Numb.  33. 18):  I3- 
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*lace.  Event  or  NamtiTe. 


Israel  murmurs  at  the  report  of  the  spies ;  Qod 
.  2,  threatens ;  Moses  interoedes ;  oondenmed  to  wan- 
d.  der  forty  years.  Numb.  14.  1-39:  PIhl  90. 

The  people,  going  up  against  the  will  of  Qod,  are 
discomfited.  Numb.  14.  40-45- 

Laws  of  offerings;  the  sabbath-breaker  stoned 

J  Numb.  15]. 
,         ,  ^     :e,  fire,  and 

plague  inflicted;  Aaron  approved  as  high-priest  by 
the  budding  of  his  rod,  Numb.  16.,  1 7. 

The  charge  and  portion  of  the  priests  and  Lerites 

[Numb.  1 8]. 
Water  of  purification;  how  to>  be  made  and  used 

[Numb.  19]. 

^52.  The  next  seventeen  joiuneys  (15th  to  jist)  of  the 
3-40.  Israelites,  being  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
nearly  thirty -eight  years.  Numb.  33.  19-35. 

32nd  journey;  death  of  Miriam,  Numb.  3o.  i :  33.  36. 
40.     The  people  murmur  for  water ;   Moses  and  Aaron 
transgressing,  not  to  enter  Canaan,  Numb.  20.  3-13. 
K         £dom  refuses  a  passage  to  the  Israelites, 
ih.  Numb.  30.  14-21. 

Sor.    33rd  journey;  Aatou  dies;  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and 
is  defeated,  Numb.  3o.  32-21.  3:  33.  37-40. 

lah.      34th  journey;  the  people  murmur;  fiery  serpents  are 
sent;  the  brazen  serpent  set  up, 

(see  John  3.  14):  Numb.  21.  4  (33.  4i)-9. 
n,        35th,  36th,  and  37th  journeys, 
lun.  Numb.  21.  10,  11:  33.  42-44* 

jad.     38th  journey,  Numb.  33.  45. 

The  Israelites  stop  at  Zared,  Amon,  and  Beer, 

Numb.  21.  12-18. 
Sihon,  the  Amorite,  opposes  their  passage;  defeated, 

Numb.  21.  21-32. 
Og,  of  Bashan,  attacks  them;  defeated. 

Numb.  21.  33-35. 
n-        39th  journey.  Numb.  33.  46 

dm. 

m.       40th  journey,  Numb.  3i.  18-30:  33. 47. 

of       41st  journey ;  account  of  Balaam  and  Baiak, 
by  (Lvke  i.  78:  Bev.  33.  16:  i  Cop.  15.  35): 

n.  Numb.  22.  i  (33.  48)-4i*-  23:  24. 

42nd  journey;  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor;  zeal  of  Phinehas, 

Numb.  25.  I  (33.  49)-i8. 
Third  numbering  of  the  people,  [Numb.  26]. 

The  daughters  of  Zelophehad;  laws  of  inheritance. 

Numb.  27.  i-ii:  36. 
Laws  of  oflerings,  vows,  etc..  Numb.  38.-30. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

145 1, 
Eccl.  y.  40. 


Event  or  Kamtive. 


The  slaughter  of  Midian;  Balnam  slain,  Numb.  31. 
Territories  given  to  Reuben,  Qad,  and  part  of  Xt* 

nasseh,  on  the  east  of  JorcUm,  Numb.  31. 

Directions  for  the  Israelites  on  their  entering  Canaan; 

borders  of  the  land  described;  forty-eight  cities  for 

the  Levites,  of  which  six  are  to  be  cities  of  refoge; 

the  laws  on  murder.        Numb.  33.  50-56:  34: 35. 


Exod.  12.  37.  This  order  of  thejoumies  is  taken  from  Numb.  3$. 
We  see  here  how  God  weans  his  people  from  idolatry,  how  be 
inures  them  to  trial  and  trains  them  to  obedience.  For  an  inspiied, 
practical  comment  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemea, 
seePsa.  78:  105:  106:  136:  and  i  Cor.  10. 

Lev.  What  an  instructive  month's  history.  Aaron  consecrated, 
in  proof  of  the  holiness  required  in  worship;  his  sons  Nadab  and 
Abihu  pimished  for  unhallowed  contempt  of  Divine  authority  (lae 
Exod.  30.  9),  shortly  after  their  consecration,  which  a  miracle  bad 
confirmed,  Exod.  24.  9:  Lev.  9.  24;  Aaron's  resignation  a  toucbing 
exhibition  of  grace,  10.  3 ;  the  blasphemer  stoned. 

Lev.  II.  As  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  point  to  Christ  and  bia 
atonement,  so  do  the  repeated  purifications  to  man's  need  of  inward 
purity  and  of  the  cleansing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  ceremonial  law  contains  rites  closely  resembling  those  in  use 
among  several  heathen  nations,  but  with  striking  differences 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  and  Michaelis).  Some  (as  Warburton  and 
Maimonides)  think  the  former  borrowed  from  ihe  latter;  others  (tf 
Gale  and  Stillingfleet)  think  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  fonner; 
others,  still  (as  Calmet  and  Faber)  maintain  that  both  were  taken 
from  early  patriarchal  institutes,  which  the  Gentiles  corrupted  and 
which  God  himself  modified,  to  meet  the  peculiar  condition  of  tbe 
Jews.  This  last  theory,  the  most  probable  of  the  three,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fa^ct  that  many  primitwe  traditions  are  preserved  b^ 
the  systems,  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical,  of  many  ancieo^ 
nations. 

Numb.  9.  1-14.  This  section  is  out  of  its  place,  see  ver.  r. 

Numb.  35.  31,  32.  See  §  329  (h),  on  "satisfaction." 

When  Jacob's  family  entered  Egypt  they  numbered  but  seventy 
souls.  Gen.  46.  27.  Now  their  descendants  number  upwards  (it 
may  be  gathered)  of  two  millions  (chap.  26);  so  richly  had  God 
already  fulfilled  his  promise. 
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i  Flaoa.  I  Event  or  Nairalive. 


a 

y.  40. 

.  id. 


3.  The  Reoiew  and  closing  Charge  of  Moses. 

Moses  reviewB  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  Intro- 
dudng  some  new  particulars,  Deut.  1.-4. 

The  moral  law  repeated  and  enforced, 

Deut.  5.-9:  10.  1-5,  IO-33:  11.. 

The  ceremonial  law  repeated,  with  inj  mictions  against 
idolatry,  etc.  [Deut.  12.-16:  17.  i.j 

The  judicial  law  repeated  and  explained.  Christ  fors" 
UAd  as  a  prophet  to  whom  they  are  to  hecarhen, 

Deut.  17.  2-20:  [18.-26]. 

Moses  directs  Lsrael,  after  entering  Canaan,  to  write 
the  law  on  stones,  and  to  recite  its  blessings  and 
curses,  upon  Mt.  Gerizim  and  Mt.  Ebal,    Deut.  27. 

Prophetic  promises  and  curses,  Deut.  28. 

Concluding  appeal  to  the  Israelites,      Deut.  29:  30. 


i.  Qn^  the  importance  of  comparing  the  law,   as  given  in 
onomy,  witii  the  law  as  given  in  the  earlier  books,  see  Pt.  ii.  §  8. 


dPlaoe. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


^  4.  Joshua*  8  appointment ;  death  of  Moses. 

J.  40.  Joshua  appointed  to  succeed  Moses,  Numb.  27.  12-23. 
m.  Moses  encourages  the  people  and  Joshua;  charges 

the  priests  to  read  the  law  publicly  every  seventh 
year,  Deut.  31.  1-13. 

God's  charge  to  Joshua;  Moses  writes  a  song  of  wit- 
ness ;  completes  the  writing  of  the  law,  and  delivers 
it  to  the  Levites,  witli  a  prediction  of  the  dis- 
obedience of  Israel,  Deut.  31.  14-29. 

Moses  recites  his  song,  and  exhorts  Israel  to  set  their 
hearts  upon  it,  Deut.  31.  30:  32.  1-47. 

Moses  ascends  Mount  Nebo  to  view  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  die,  Deut.  32.  48-52. 

Moses  prophetically  blesses  the  tribes,         Deut.  33. 

Moses  views  the  promised  land;  his  death,  burial, 
and  character,  Deut.  34. 


.   The  Design  of  the  Law — Summary  of  its  Religious 

Institutions, 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  purpose  of  this 
t  dispensation,  and  to  what  end  must  we  study  iti 
was  faith  and  piety  before  it  was  given.     Faith  and 
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piety  remain,  now  that  it  is  done  away.  As  an  institaie^  ik 
was  confessedly  burdensome ;  and  if  its  aim  had  been  either  to 
regulate  the  worship  of  God,  to  give  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  gospel,  or  to  separate  the  Jews  from  other  nation^ 
this  aim  might  have  been  reached  by  simpler  measiB,  Migbt 
not  some  points,  moreover,  not  forcibly  impressed  upon  tbe 
ancient  Jews,  have  been  more  clearly  revealed— the  spirito- 
ality,  for  example,  of  the  coming  dispensation,  and  the  glories 
of  eternal  hfe  ?  In  reply  to  these  questions,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  man  has  a  strong  tendency  to  forget  God.  Yirtoe^ 
truth,  godliness,  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  conformity  to 
the  Divine  law,  supreme  desire  for  the  Divine  glory,  are  thisgB 
not  only  not  natural — ^they  are  things  to  which  man  is  directly 
opposed.  Without  successive  revelations,  or  some  such  pro- 
vision as  the  Old  Testament  supplies,  the  feelings  which  these 
terms  describe,  and  the  truths  on  which  they  are  founded, 
must  long  since  have  perished  from  the  earth.  This  oonchi- 
sion  is  gained  by  an  induction  of  particulars  as  sound  as  any 
in  science.  Let  it  now  bo  supposed  that  God  has  to  deal  with 
men  who  are  ever  prone  to  idolatry  and  barbarism,  in  a  cod.- 
dition  of  intellectual  childhood,  with  no  reUsh  for  blessmgs 
purely  spiritual,  and  so  earthly  as  to  be  incapable  of  compre- 
hending them ;  that  he  desires  to  impress  the  minds  of  such 
a  race  with  his  own  infinite  perfections,  and  induce  them  to 
worship  him  with  becoming  reverence ;  to  prove  to  them  what 
is  in  their  heart,  and  so  humble  them  for  their  depravity ;  to 
lead  them  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  ways,  that  they 
may  fear  his  power  and  trust  his  love  ;  to  raise  their  confi- 
dence towards  the  God  of  their  fathers,  their  covenant-God; 
to  incline  their  hearts  towards  his  holy  place,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  communion  with  him ; — suppose  that  he  wishes  to 
distinguish  them  as  his  pectUiar  people  (that  is,  both  porchaaed 
and  separate) ;  to  prevent  needless  intercourse  with  their 
idolatrous  neighbours  ;  to  unite  all  classes  of  Israelites  as  one 
body,  under  one  king ;  to  teach  them  to  love  one  another  |8 
brethren  ;  to  check  the  tendency,  in  all  communities,  to  the 
accumulation  of  extreme  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
the  oppression  that  springs  from  such  accumulation ;  to  induce 
honest  industry  among  the  people ;  to  give  every  man  the 
conviction  that  he  has  a  name  and  a  place  in  his  country ;  to 
secure  competent  provision  for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow; 
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to  provide  rest  and  moral  training  for  all  servants ;  to  connect 
the  maintenance  of  the  learned  and  priestly  class,  in  part  at 
kast^  with  the  obedience  and  piety  of  the  people,  thus  stimu- 
lating them  to  diligence  in  teaching  the  law ; — suppose  that  he 
seeks  to  reveal  himself  with  new  claims ;  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  what  he  had  done  for  them  as  a  nation ;  to  teach  them 
implicit  obedience ;  to  excite  thoughts  and  feelings  in  harmony 
vith  the  office,  and  work,  and  reign  of  that  Messiah  whom 
these  various  institutions  were  to  introduce ; — and  suppose, 
lastty,  that  owing  to  man's  guilty  depravity,  and  the  power- 
kfisness  of  ritual  observance  to  cleanse  him  spiritually  from 
lin,  these  precepts  and  rites  could  not^  hy  themselves  alone^ 
Mcore  more  than  legal  forgiveness,  or  attain,  in  any  sense, 
(^btmal  life ; — admit  that  these  suppositions  describe  the  end 
of  tiie  law,  and  its  adaptation  to  its  end  will  at  once  appear. 

Now,  these  suppositions  really  do  describe  its  end,  though 
tiiey  may  be  stated  variously.     Is  the  law  a  moral  code  ?    It 
teaches  us  our  duty  both  to  man  and  to  God.    Is  it  ritual  ob- 
servance 1    It  teaches  us  our  faults,  and  God's  holiness,  point- 
ing^ moreover,  to  the  cross.    Is  it  a  civU  institute  ?    It  regu- 
lates the  worship  of  an  Invisible  King,  preserves  the  Jews  as 
a  peculiar  people,  and  enforces  brotherly  love.    Regarded  as  a 
ftvdaiion  of  truth  (objective  rehgion),  all  its  parts  are  instruc- 
tive.   Regarded  as  a  shadow  of  truth  afterwards  to  be  revealed, 
it  excites  and  deepens  holy  feeling  (subjective  religion.)    Eer 
garded  chiefly  as  a  treasury  of  earher  traditional  knowledge, 
that  knowledge  it  preserves,  adding  much  of  its  own,  in  order 
to  preserve  it ;  though,  of  course,  a  sjpiritual  perception  of  its 
tiTuths  is  still,  as  before,  essential  to  salvation.    However  the 
^d  of  the  law  be  defined,  the  chief  facts  remain.    It  reveals 
Jiaan*s  sin,  God's  holiness  and  love,  forgiveness  through  sa- 
crifice, and  sanctification  as  its  result,  Christ's  work  and  reign, 
While  it  provides  for  the  preservation  of  these  truths  in  a  world 
ever  prone  to  forget  what  is  spiritual,  and  deteriorate  what 
is  holy.    The  whole  institute  is  at  once  a  gospel  and  a  church. 
It  preserved  and  guarded  piety,  union,  and  happiness ;  is 
every  way  worthy  of  its  author,  and  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendations which  pious  Jews  have  bestowed  upon  it  in  every 
age,  Psalms  19.  119. 

26.  In  theory,  the  Jewish  constitution  was  a  theocracy,  a 

T 
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visible  representation  of  the  reign  of  God.  Je- 
CoDBtftation  hovah  himself  was  regarded  as  king ;  the  laws  vere 
a  theocracy,  delivered  by  him ;  the  tabemaolo  (and  afterwards 
the  temple)  was  considered  as  his-  palace ;  there  he  gvro 
visible  manifestaticms  of  his  glory;  there  he  revealed  his 
will ;  there  was  offered  *^  the  bread  of  the  presence  f  there  he 
received  his  ministers,  and  performed  his  functions  as  sovo- 
reign.  Hence  it  is  that  the  land  of  Palestine  is  ever  repie- 
sented  as  held  by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  (Lev.  35. 3j). 
To  him,  peace  and  war,  questions  determined  under  all  govern- 
ments by  the  supreme  authority,  were  referred  (Deut.  i. 
41,  43  :  Josh.  10.  40 :  Judg.  i.  i,  2 :  i  Kings  12.  24) ;  and 
idolatry  was  treason.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  JevSj 
JehoviJi  was  both  Qod  and  king. 

27.  This  twofold  character  was  preserved  inaJU  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ancient  law. 

1.  The  Tabemacld,  where  pnblio  worship  was  held  firom  the 
exode  till  the  reign  of  Solomon^  was  both  the  tempid 
^Taber-    of  God  itod  the  palace  of  the  invisible  kiog.    Itwaalffl 
**  holy  habitation."    It  was  the  place  where  he  met  the 
people  and  communed  with  them — **  the  Tabemacle,"  therefoie, 
**  of  the  Congregation.'*    It  was  an  oblong,  rectangular  ereotioii,  5$ 
feet  by  18  feet,  built  of  planks  of  the  acacia,  overlaid  with  gold, 
united  by  poles  of  gold,  and  resting  on  bases  of  silver.    The  ^ole 
shielded  by  four  costly  coverings.    Exod.  26.  7-13.     (See  Shittiffl.) 
The  eastern  end  was  not  boarded,  but  was  closed  by  a  oaitain  d 
cotton,  suspended  from  silver  rods  that  were  sustained  by  fire  ]^ 
lars  covered  with  gold.    The  interior  was  divided  into  two  parts  bf 
a  curtain  or  veil  made  of  rich  stuff,  and  curiously  embroidered  vi^ 
figures  of  cherubim  and  other  ornaments  (Exod.  26.  36,  37).    Tb^ 
first  apartment  was  the  Holy  Place  (Heb.  9.  2).    The  inner  and 
smaller  one,  the  **  Holy  of  Holies."    Here  was  the  ark  of  the  Co* 
venant,  an  oblong  chest  of  wood,  covered  with  gold,  and  soT' 
mounted  by  two  golden  figures  of  cherubim  with  outstietchfld 
wings.    Above  them  was  "  the  Glory,"  the  symbol  of  the  Vvns^ 
presence.   It  rested  between  them,  and  came  down  to  the  lid  of  tb^ 
ark — ''the  mercy  seat."    In  or  near  the  ark  were  the  tables  of 
stone,   the  book  of  the  law,  a  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod 
(Exod.  25.  21 :  Deut.  31.  26:  Heb.  9.  4).    In  the  first  or  ante-room 
were  placed  the  golden  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  30.  i-io);  tiie  seven* 
handed  golden  candlestick  or  lamp  (Exod.  25.  31-39);  and  the 
table  of  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  where  the  shew-bread  and  wine 
were  placed  (Exod.  25.  23-30). 
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Around  the  tabeznade  was  an  extennTe  ooort,  about  i8o  feet  by 
90feety  formed  by  oortains  of  linen,  auspended  by  ailTer  hooka 
bom  roda  of  ailver,  which  raaohed  from  one  column  to  another.  • 
Uteae  oolumna  were  twenty  in  all,  of  aoaeia»  probably  aupported  on 
\mm»  of  braaa,  and  8  or  9  feet  (5  oubita)  high.  The  entrance  waa 
in  the  eaat  aide,  and  waa  doaed  by  falling  tapeatry,  adorned  with 
Igurea  in  blue,  purple,  ai^d  aoarlet  (Ezod.  37.  9-19:  39.  9-3o)« 
[a  this  court,  which  waa  open  at  the  top,  all  the  public  aervicce  of 
^iQligion  were  performed,  and  all  aaciificea  preeented.  l^ear  the 
ientre  waa  the  great  brazen  altar  (5  cubits  square  and  3  high), 
fiih  prominences  at  the  comers  called  ''horps,"  Exod.  27,  1-8: 
^.  118.  37.  On  the  south  side  there  was  an  ascent  to  it  made  of 
larih  (Exod.  20,  34 :  38.  1-7).  The  various  instruments  of  this 
iltar  were  of  brass,  as  those  of  the  altar  of  incense  were  of  gold 
Sxod.  37.  3  :  38.  3  :  35.  31-40).  In  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
)etween  the  brasen  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  stood  the  brazen  laver, 
it  wbich  the  priests  performed  their  ablutions  before  approaching 
liie  altar  (Exod.  30.  15-31).  On  the  altar  a  fire  burnt  continually, 
it  first  kindled  miraculously,  and  afterwards  kept  in  by  the  priests 
^Ii0T.  9.  34:  6.  13 :  10.  i). 

The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built  after  the  same  plan,  and  con- 
tained the  same  furniture ;  but  it  was  much  larger,  and  the  materials 
W9re  more  costly  and  durable.  Instead  of  one  court  there  were 
ikreey  the  innermost  corresponding  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 
Xbe  curtains  were  supplied  by  walls  and  colonnades;  the  brazen 
laver  being  represented  by  the  brazen  sea,  i  Kings  7.  36;  and  ten 
■mailer  vessels,  i  Kings  7.  37-39.  ^®  greater  grandeur  of  the 
temple  service  was  in  harmony  both  with  the  extended  power  of 
the  nation  and  with  the  clearer  revelation  which  was  then  given  of 
Qod's  kingly  authority. 

To  a  much  later  date  belong  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  They 
were  plain  and  unpretending  buildings,  in  which  the 
^''^^'*°***  Jews  met  to  ofiTer  prayers,  to  hear  Moses  and  the  pro- 
pliets  read,  and  to  receive  instruction.  They  are  often  mentioned 
In  the  New  Testament,  and  seem  to  have  sprung  up  after  the 
captivity. 

38.  (2.)  As  the  tabernacle  was  both  the  temple  of  Qod  and 
the  palace  of  the  Great  King,  so  the  Levites  were 
both  priests  and  officers  of  state. 

Under  the  law,  the  high  priesthood  was  confined  to  the  fsunily  of 

,^  Aaron,  and  during  the  purest  age  of  that  economy  to 

prie«t»-    ^Q  first-bom  of  that  house;  Nadab,  however,  his  eldest 

mm,  perished  by  his  impiety  during  the  high  priesthood  of  his 

t2 
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&ther,  BO  that  Eleazar  succeeded  Aaron,  and  from  him  the  office 
passed  in  succession  to  Eli.  From  him  it  was  transferred  to  the 
.family  of  Ithamar  (Aaron's  fourth  son) ;  but  in  the  days  of  So* 
lomon  it  returned  to  the  family  of  Eleazar,  where  it  remained  till 
the  captivity.  During  the  Asmonean  dynasty  a  private  Levite 
family  held  it,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  polity  the 
right  of  succession  was  wholly  disregarded. 

Aaron  was  consecrated  by  Moses,  and  his  sons  were  priests  under 
him.  Into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  the  high  priest 
alone  entered,  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement. 

In  the  reign  of  David  the  descendants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  all  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  in  their  sacred  duties ;  they  were,  therefore,  divided  into  34 
courses,  each  serving  in  weekly  rotation  twice  in  the  lunar  year 
(i  Chron.  24).  Each  course  had  its  head  or  chief,  and  these  aie 
probably  the  chief  priests  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Gk>spels.  They 
had  the  whole  care  of  the  sacrifices  and  religious  services  of  the 
temple,  most  of  the  important  functions  of  their  office  being  as- 
signed to  each  by  lot. 

All  the  priests  were  Levites,  that  is,  descendants  of  Levi,  ihrovgh 
Gershom  and  Aaron,  Levi,  however,  had  other  children, 
and  all  their  descendants  were  devoted  to  public  bun* 
ness.  They  assisted  the  priests,  formed  the  guard  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  conveyed  it  from  place  to  place  (Num.  4.  1-20).  In 
David*s  time  the  whole  body  was  divided  into  three  classes,  each 
ot  which  was  subdivided  into  24  courses.  The  first  class  attended 
upon  the  priests;  the  second  formed  the  choir  of  singers  in  the 
temple,  and  the  third  acted  as  porters  and  guards  (i  Chron.  34.  Ht 
26)  in  the  temple  and  at  the  gates. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Levites  all  acted,  when  not  engaged 
in  the  temple  service,  as  the  instructors  of  the  people ;  they 
formed,  in  fetct,  the  learned  class. 

For  the  support  of  this  large  body  of  men  48  cities,  with  a  belt 
of  land  round  each,  were  assigned  :  a  tenth  of  all  the 
soppo  produce  and  cattle  of  the  country  (Lev.  27.  30:  Num. 
35.  1-8),  of  which  tenth  the  priests  had  a  tenth:  all  shared  also ii^ 
another  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  the  people  generally  were  to 
expend  in  feast-ofierings,  to  which  the  Levites  were  to  be  invited 
(Deut.  14.  22-27). 

When  not  engaged  in  their  sacerdotal  duties  the  priests  dressed 

as  other  men ;  but  when  so  engaged  their  tunics,  p^ 

iheViests^     ^^^f  turbans,  &c.,  were  all  of  white  linen  (Exod.  J9' 

27,  28).    The  dress  of  the  high  priest  was  botii  splendid 

and  significant.     Over  his  white  tunic  he  wore  a  woollen  robe  of 
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lue,  having  on  its  hem  imall  golden  bells  (Exod.  38.  31-34). 
'Ter  this  was  a  short,  sleeveless  garment — an  "ephod"  of  fine 
nen,  inwrought  with  gold  and  purple,  and  having  on  each 
loulder-strap  a  precious  stone,  the  whole  engraven  with  the 
une  of  the  tribes  (28.  5-12).  In  front  was  the  bretst-plate  of 
idgment,  similarly  adorned,  each  stone  similarly  engraven  (38. 
),  21).  On  his  head  was  a  kind  of  mitre,  to  the  front  of  which  was 
stoned  a  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord.'* 
onnected  with  the  breast-plate  was  the  urim  and  thummim,  by 
hioh  the  priest  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  invisible 
ng.  How  the  response  was  given  is  not  clearly  known. 
To  their  office  all  the  priests  were  consecrated  with  a  "  holy 
lointing,"  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  whole  institute  is 
ain. 

39.  (3.)  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  anoient  nations,  sac- 
^^^  rifices  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  religious 
worship.  The  subject^  therefore,  is  of  great  im- 
>rtance,  and  as  the  laws  in  relation  to  it  are  scattered  over 
le  various  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  give  the  substance  of 
lem  in  a  connected  form. 

i.  The  things  offered  were  taken  from  both  the  vegetable  and  the 

animal  kingdom,  those  from  the  former  called  the  blood- 

iteiof-      less  ofibrings  {rptr^ofi,  H^rUtD,  minchoth),  and  those 

from  the  latter  the  bloody  (D^nST,  zevachim,  Si»r/«j, 

lin  sacrifices).  With  both,  the  mineral  salt,  an  emblem  of  purity, 
AS.  used. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  taken  the  meat-offerings  (flour, 
Iras,  parched  com,  frankincense),  and  the  drink-offerings  (IJDJ, 
«ek,  rTM^,  Phil.  2.  17),  of  wine,  either  in  its  natural  or  fer- 
ented  state.  Both  offerings  were  usually  united,  and  were  con- 
lered  as  an  addition  to  the  thank-offerings  made  by  fire,  Num.  15. 
•11:  28.  7-15:  Lev.  14.  10-21. 

Heathen  libations  were  not  unlike  the  drink-offerings  of  the  law. 
.  I.  462 :  ^n.  6.  254,  with  characteristic  differences  however  : 
ley  consisted  of  wine  and  blood.  Sail.  Cat.  sec.  32  ;  Ps.  14.  4 : 
wh.  9.  7. 

The  animals  offered  were  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  ;  all  were  to  be 
ithout  blemish,  not  under  eight  days  old,  nor  over  three  years, 
oves  were  also  offered  in  some  cases,  Exod.  22.  20 :  12.  5  :  Ijcv. 
3.  Fishes  were  nevet  offered,  and  human  sacrifices  were  ex- 
essly  forbidden.  Lev.  18.  21  :  20.  25. 
IL  Offerings  were  presented  only  in  the  front  court  of  the  sane- 
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tuary,  the  tabemaele,  that   is^  and   afterwarda  ik 
JJgJ^         temple.   Ley.  1 7.  1-9  :  Deut.  12.  5-7.     OccaaonaQj, 
howeyer,  saenfioes  were  offered  eleewbere,  without  n* 
prehention.  Judges  2,  5.  i  Sam.  7. 17:  9.  i3:  i  Einga  18. 19-33. 
iii.  The  object  of  the  legal  Baerificea  waa  either  the  ezpresBumof 
gratitude  to  God   or  the  expiation  of  sin.    Thaik* 
ofi^ton        offerings  had,  as  their  object,   the  first:  sin-offeringi 
and  trespass-offerings,  the  second.     Sin  was  eipicisd, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  by  the  merit  or  efficacy  of  the  saoifioe 
offered,  but  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  €k)d,  fdiidi  ifc 
typified,  and  in  which  the  spiritual  worshipper  belieyed.    A  Uj^ 
or  civU  expiation,  howeyer,  was  effected  by  the  sacrifices  of  ihe 
law :    they  freed   the  offerer   from  the  legal  penalty  of  tmii- 
gression. 
iy.  In  the  performance  of  the   sacrifice,  the  offerer  bioielf 
legally  purified  (i  Sam.  i6.  5 ;  Exod.  19.  14),  brov^ 
f^^^JdL^       the  yictim  to  the  altar,  and  turning  towards  the  aa> 
tuary  (Ley.  2,  3,  4:  3.  i :  17.  4),  laid  his  hand  upoaits 
head  (Ley.  i.  4:  3.  2:  4.  33),  implying  a  transference  of  his  siniDd 
punishment  to  the  yictim.    He  then  slew  it  (Ley.  i.  5),  an  aet, 
howeyer,  which  the  priest  might  do,  and  sometimes  did  (3  CShr.  19. 
34:  Ezra  6.  24).    As  the  yictim  was  slain  the  prieet  receiTed  the 
blood,  and  sprinkled  or  poured  it  near  the  different  offeiiiigi^  ^ 
apart  from  them.    The  yictim  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  offisrer  (Lit. 
I.  6),  and  the  fiett  was  burnt  by  the  priest.    In  some  sacrifices,  be* 
fore  or  after  the  slaying,  the  yictim  was  heayed  or  lifted  19,  aad 
wayed  towardi*.  heayen,  a  symbol  of  its  presentation  to  Jehorah. 

y.  There  were  yarious  kinds  of  sacrifioee; 
S'SSL^      Bumt-offerings,  sin  and  trespass-offerings,  and  thank- 
offerings. 
I.  Burnt-offerings,    holocausts    (H^y,   ola^   *o\o9Cttm9fut,),  cos* 
sisted  in  the  immolation  of  a  male  yictim,  which  ntf 
^ff^i^        entirely  consumed  in  the  fire.    The  sacrifice  was  slaiB 
on  the  north  of  the  altar,  depriyed  of  the  skin  (wUdi 
belonged  to  the  priest.  Ley.  7.  8),  and  then  cut  in  pieces  by  iht 
offerer.    The  blood  was  sprinkled  around  the  altar,  and  the  parts  of 
the  yictim  were  laid  separately  upon  the  fire,  which  the  prissti 
kept  always  burning. 

The  design  of  burnt-offerings  was  to  make  atonement  for  siv 
in  general  (Ley.  i.  4;.  They  were  presented  daily  in  the  name  d 
the  nation  (Exod.  29.  38-42:  Num.  7. 15-17:  8-13),  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (Ley.  16.  3),  and  ou  the  three  great  festiyak. 
They  were  also  presented  by  priyate  persons  Leyitically  undeao,  ris., 
bjr  women  (Ley.  la.  6-8);  by  lepers  (Ley.  14.  21-31];  by  Namitei) 
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Numb.  6.  ti-14);  andby  those  referred  to  in  Lev.  15.  r-15.  When 
wo  doTes  were  offered,  one  of  them  waa  made  a  bomt-offbring, 
iOT.  5 .  10.  Hecatombs  of  such  offerings  were  sometimes  presented, 
Sbb  6.  17:  I  Chron.  29.  li;  and  in  later  times,  even  the  heathen 
ometimes  presented  them,  as  did  Augustus  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jod. 
L  17.) 

2.  1S:«epae&K>fferings  and  sin-oflBarings  are  not  easily  distinguished. 
*ntpam  and  '^^  ^^^  Mfme  generally  presented  for  a  sin  of  omission, 
iB«llniB9.  and  the  second  for  one  of  commission  ( Jahn  and  others), 
hough  this  distinction  does  not  always  obtain.  Ley.  5.  17-19: 
fumb.  6.  II ;  Lev.  15.  25,  etft.  The  trespass  has  been  thotight  the 
988  guilty;  the  sin  the  more  guilty;  sometimes  this  rule  seems 
Bversed.  In  fiict,  the  two  are  distinguished  in  Scripture,  and  the 
MMB  are  prescribed  in  which  each  is  to  be  offered. 

3)napa88-offeriiig8  are  enjoined  in  Lev.  7.  i-io,  and  also  in  Kumb. 
.  ii:see  ver.  14:  Lev.  14. 12:  seeyer.  19:  Ley.  19.  30-23:  Ezra  10. 19. 
!he  victims  offered  were  an  ewe  or  she-goat,  doves  or  fine  flotir, 

ram  or  lamb,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sm-offerings 
re  enjoined,  Jjev.  4.  6,  25-30.  They  were  offered  by  the  high- 
iriMt  whe^  he  had  committed  an  offence,  and  brought  guilt  upon 
he  nation;  when  the  whole  nation  had  sinned  inadvertently, 
nd  afterwards  repented;  and  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
h  ibe  first  and  last  cases  the  high-priest  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Mad  of  the  victim,  confessing  his  sin.  In  the  second  case  the 
Idem  laid  their  hand  on  the  victim.  The  transactions  of  the  great 
lagr  of  atonement  are  exceedingly  significant:  (toe  Kumb.  29.  7-1 1: 
jsv.  16.  1-34:  33.  26-32;  the  azazel,  or  scape-goat,  carrying  off  tho 
ini  of  the  people,  and  forming,  with  the  second  goat,  which  was 
aerificed,  a  single  complete  type  of  the  work  of  our  Lord.  Sin- 
ilferlngs  were  also  presented  by  magistrates  and  private  persons, 
trho  had  sinned  through  ignorance.  Lev.  4.  22-26;  and  on  various 
lecasionB  of  purification.  Lev.  15.  25-30:  15.  3,  14,  15:  Numb.  6. 
!0-i4:  Lev.  14. 19-31:  9.  23. 

In  all  these  offerings  the  idea  of  substitutionary  expiation  is  in- 
rolved.  The  blood  was  "  the  life;**  and  the  life  of  the  victim  was 
lOoepted  for  the  life  of  the  offerer,  Lev.  17.  i:  5.  18:  14.  19. 

}.  Thank-offerings  consisted  of  the  presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep, 
Imik-offeTw  or  goat.  It  was  brought  by  the  offerer,  with  laying  on 
W»  of  hands,  and  was  slain  by  him  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Jtar.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  round  the  altar;  the  fat  was  burnt. 
Phe  "heaved"  breast  and  "waved"  shoulder  bolongod  to  the 
iriest,  and  the  rest  was  used  as  a  saorificial  feast:  see  1  Cor.  10.  18. 
rhank- offerings  for  particular  blessings  were  called  "sacrifices  of 
'  (n^^n  D^IS^j  ^tria  dftoTioyity,  when  presented  from  a  feel- 
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ing  of  pious  deyotedness,  they  were  called  free-will  offermgs.  Sdme* 
times  they  were  offered  in  fulfihnent  of  a  vow.  Numb.  6.  3.  Peiee- 
offering  is  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of  this  kind;  and  thoa^ 
the  expression  of  gratitude  formed  part  of  the  offerer's  aim,  pro- 
pitiation was  also  involved,  as  is  proved  by  the  title  oipeace^SSasB^ 
which  was  given  to  them. 

Everything,  therefore,  under  the  law  was  purified  with  blood- 
thanksgivings  and  other  religious  acts,  man's  sins,  and  his  coinqit 
nature  itself.  For  the  first,  there  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim;  for  the  second,  there  were  sin  and  trespass  offoingm 
and  for  the  last,  there  were  the  whole  burnt-offerings  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  of  the  great  festivals.  God  thus  sought  to  impras 
upon  the  people  their  guilt  and  his  holiness,  and  to  reveal  to  them, 
by  line  upon  line,  the  only  way  of  access  to  himself. 

The  repeated  purifications  enjoined  by  the  law  were  no  lees 
suggestive  of  the  need  of  practical  holiness,  and  of  the  sanctifpi^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit. 

See  on  this  section  Winer^s  Realworterbuch,  or  the  article  on  sacri' 
fice,  translated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Fotir  Discourses. 

30.  (4.)  The  festivals  of  the  Jews  were  held  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly.  Each  seventh  and  fiftieth  year,  moreover)  was 
kept  with  peculiar  solemnities. 

The  weekly  festival  was  the  sabbath,  a  day  consecrated  to  rest  and 
cheerful  devotion  (Psa.  68.  35-27,  etc.)    On  this  day 
^   ^'         additional  sacrifices  were  presented  (Lev.  24. 8:  Numb. 
28.  9).    Children  were  instructed;  and  those  who  were  not  &r 
distant  visited  the  temple.    Later  than  the  days  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  people  seem  to  have  visited  the  prophets  (2  Eangs  4.  23);  and 
after  the  captivity  synagogues  were  erected  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  Palestine,  where  the  "law  and  the  prophets"  were  read  and 
expounded  (Acts  13.15).    The  monthly  festival  was  held 
^^    ^'        on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  was  announced  by  the 
soimd  of  silver  trumpets  (Numb.  10.  10).    Iisbour  was  not  inte^ 
dieted,  but  additional  sacrifices  were  offered.    The  new  moon  of  the 
seventh  month  (Tisri,  or  Oct.)  commenced  the  civil  year.    The  great 
annual  festivals  prescribed  by  the  law  were  three;  and 
^'  when  they  were  celebrated,  all  the  adult  males  in  Israel 

were  required  to  appear  at  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  23.  14-17).  Th^ 
were  all  intended  to  be  seasons  of  joyous  thanksgiving,  and  were 
commemorative  of  the  kindness  and  favour  of  God. 

I.  The  passover  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  sparing  of  the 
Israelites,  and  of  their  departure  from  Egypt.    It  began 
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*>B  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  Abib;  1.  e.,  all  leayen  waa  removed  from 

^  house  on  the  14th  day,  between  the  evenings,  the  feast  being 

^^koned  from  the   15th  to  the   sist.     Between  the   evenings, 

^lao,  the  paschal  lamb  (a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old^  Ebcod. 

t2, 1-16)  was  slain  before  the  altar  (Deut.  16.  2-6).    The  blood 

'^ws  sprinkled  (originally  on  the   door-posts,   and  later)  at  the 

Iwttom  of  the  altar ;  the  lamb  itself  was  roasted  whole,  with  two 

•^ts  thrust  transversely  through  it,  and  was  then  eaten  with  bitter 

liorbs;  imleavened  bread  was  broken  by  the  master  of  the  fEonily 

mid  distributed  to  each,  not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty 

"being  admitted  to  the  feast.    After  the  third  cup  (the  "  cup  of 

l>le8aing ")  had  been  drunk,  praises  were  sung,  generally,  in  later 

times,  Psa.  115 -118;  and  sometimes,  in  addition,  Psa.  120-137.     It 

was  in  connection  with  this  feast,  and  towards  its  close,  that  our 

Lord  instituted  the  last  supper  (Matt.  26:  i  Cor.  10:  Mark  14). 

During  every  day  of  the  festival  additional  sacrifices  were  offered; 

and  on  the  i6th  Abib,  the  first  ripe  ears  of  com  were  presented  at 

the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  harvest  commenced  (Exod.  12.  1-27: 

Lev.  23.  9-14). 

2.  The  fiftieth  day  afber  the  second  day  of  the  passover  (the  i6th), 

came  the  feast  ofpentecost,  called  also  the  feast  of  weeks 
(t.  e.f  seven  clear  weeks  from  the  i6th  Abib).  This  was 
properly  the  feast  of  the  completed  harvest  of  the  ground.  Loaves 
made  of  the  new  meal  and  grain  were  offered  as  first-fruits  (Lev. 
23.  17).  Many  burnt  offerings  were  now  presented  (Lev.  23.  18-20), 
and  Jews  residing  out  of  Palestine  generally  chose  this  occasion  for 
visiting  Jerusalem. 

3.  Li  autumn,  from  the  15  th  to  the  23rd  of  Tisri  (October),  the 

„  feast  o{  tabernacles  was  celebrated,  the  23rd  beinjrthe 

Tabernacles  ^ 

chief  day  of  the  feast  (Lev.  23.  34-42;  John  7.  23).     It 

commemorated  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 

and  was  intended  also  as  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  of  all  the  fruits 

of  autumn.     Booths  were  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  in  all 

parts  of  the  city,  and  here  the  people  resided  for  the  week.     This 

feast  was  the  most  joyous  of  all;  "the  Great  Hosanna"  it  was 

called;  and  more  public  sacrifices  were  offered  than  at  any  other 

(Numb.  19.  13-37:  compare  with  Lev.  23.  38-40:  Numb.  29.  39; 

Deut.  J 6.  14,  15).     To  the  ordinary  l^al  services  of  this  festival 

later  Jews  added  others.     Water  was  drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam, 

carried  with  great  pomp  to  the  temple,  and  poured  before  the  altar 

(see  Isa.  12.3).     Priests  also  ascended  the  steps  which  separated  the 

Bonrt  of  the  women  from,  the  inner  court,  singing  the  Psalms  of 

Degrees,  Psa.  120-134.     These  customs,  however,  are  comparatively 

modem. 
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The  fifth  day  before  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  lotb  fl^V^  ^^ 
The  day  of     (October),  was  the  great  day  of  atonemflBk;  fti^BBod. 
fttonement.     fast  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev.  ij.  37-29:  ^'IS^B""*  ^ 
37.  9).    The  people  then  bewailed  the  sins  of  the  ytn,  "^^Bf  *  ^ 
monial  expiation  was  made  by  the  high-priest,  who  oiiMl^V*  ^T* 
alone  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  he  sprinkled  ^l^^jKiBe 
of  the  goat  which  had  been  sacrificed.    This  goat  was  0B>^^^ft^. 
which  had  been  s^pointed  by  lot  to  their  separate  ^ioMtf^P''^ 
The  other,  after  the  sins  of  the  people  had  been  confeflBedcM^^  P® 
and  so  laid  upon  its  head,  was  sent  aliye  to  be  lost  in  ^^'^'H^?; 
nesB  (Ley.  j6.  6-io).    All  this  was  done  to  moke  expaatioafa^f''^^ 
sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  16.  11-19).  ^t^T 

Other  fasts  were  instituted  in  later  times,  connected  ^^V,      . 
Other  and       Biege  of  Jerusalem  (loth  of  the  loth  month),  ^^K*' 
lator/(Mte.     ture  of  the  city  (the  17th  of  the  4th  month),  tta^mr' 
ing  of  the  temple  (the  9th  of  the  5  th  month),  the  death  of  Qtditti 
(the  3rd  of  the  7th  month)  :  see  Jer.  53.  6,  etc.:  22ach.  7. 3»S*I 
8.  19. 

The  first  day  of  the  moon  of  Tisri  (October)  was  oeletoifeBii*  V'ti 
The  new  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year.  It  was  introdnoA  ■  I 
year.  \yj  ^j^^  blowing  of  trumpets,  with  unwonted  solenoilji  V^ 

and  hence  its  name,  the  feast  of  trumpets,  Jer.  33.  33-35.  Mif  ■ 
tional  offerings  and  sacrifices  were  now  presented.  Numb.  39. 3|1  I 
and,  imlike  the  ordinary  new  moons,  it  was  kept  as  a  featiTaL         ■ 

There  were  also  two  other  feasts,  though  not  appointed  bykVi  ■ 
p^^  which  require  notice,  as  they  are  often  mentioiMd  in  1 

Jewish  history.  The  first  is  the  feast  of  Puiim  (ki>  I 
lots).  It  falls  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  Adar  (March),  and  ooift-  1 
memorates  the  defeat  of  Haman's  plot  for  the  destruction  of  tbe  | 
Jews  (Esth.  3.  7:  9.  26).  It  is  also  called  Mordecai's  day  (2Hae.  | 
Thededic»*  15.  36).  The  other  is  the  feast  of  the  dedicatioD,  tf" 
'^^^  pointed  to  celebrate  the   re-establishment  of  Biviiw 

worship  in  Jerusalem,  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been  tin- 
quished  and  the  temple  purified,  b.c.  164,  John  10.  33.  It  kk 
observed  for  eight  days,  from  the  35th  of  Kisleu  (December),  and 
was  sometimes  called  the  feast  of  lights,  from  the  illuminilMB* 
in  which,  at  that  season,  the  Jews  indulged. 

Every  seventh  year  was  sabbatic;  and  during  that  year  theliod 
The  sabbatic  was  uutilled  and  fruits  ungathered,  except  by  the  poor; 
y®"*  the  people,  however,  were  free  to  himt,  to  fSoed  thiif 

flocks,  repair  their  buildings,  and  engage  in  commerce.  The  pfi 
began  on  the  ist  of  Hsri,  and  the  institution  was  intended  to  seonio 
reist  for  the  soil,  to  teach  economy  and  foresight,  and  probably  to 
impress  upon  the  people  their  dependence.    Special  serviow 
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held  at  the  temple  during  the  feast  of  tahemaoles,  Deut.  31.  lo,  13 : 
■ee  Exod.  23.  10,  11 :  Lev.  35.  1-7:  Dent.  36.  33-35.  This  institute, 
as  Moees  predicted  (Lev.  36.  34,  35),  was  long  disregarded,  3  Chron. 
36.  31 ;  but  after  the  captivity  it  was  observed  m<»e  oarefiilly. 

The  year  after  seven  sabbatio  years,  or  the  fiftieth,  was  the 
Tk^tnKn^  jubilee,  Lev.  35.  8-ii.  This  year  was  announced  on 
the  loth  of  Tisn,  the  great  day  of  propitiation.  In 
addition  to  the  regulations  of  the  sabbatic  year,  there  were  others 
quite  peculiar.  All  servants,  or  shives,  obtained  their  fi:eedom 
(Lev.  35.  39-46:  Jer.  34.  8,  etc.).  All  the  land  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  sold  during 
the  preceding  fifty  years  were  returned  to  the  sellers,  except  such 
as  liad  been  consecrated  to  God,  and  not  redeemed  (Lev.  25.  10, 
T3-17,  34-38:  37.  i6-3i).  All  mortgaged  lands,  too,  were  released 
without  charge. 

The  completeness  of  the  release  secured  by  these  arrangements 
makes  the  jubilee  a  type  of  the  gospel  (Isa.  61.  3 :  Luke  4.  19). 

The  moral  and  spiritual  uses  of  these  festivals  is  plain. 
They  all  tended  to  unite  the  people  in  a  holy  brotherhood  and  to 
separate  them  from  the  heathen.  They  preserved  the  memory  of 
past  mercies.  They  illustrated  the  Divine  holiness.  They  lightened 
the  load  of  poverty,  checked  oppression  and  covetousness,  and  were 
all  either  types  of  gospel  blessings,  or  suggestive,  to  a  spiritual 
mind,  of  gospel  truths. 

31 .  Let  the  whole  law  be  thus  studied ;  regard  it  as  a  scheme 
intended  to  reveal,  or  suggest,  or  impress,  or  preserve,  spiri- 
tual truth,  and  not  only  will  objections  be  removed,  but  the 
whole  will  appear  a  gorgeous,  instructive  lesson,  eminently 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CmAPTER  n. 
Historical  and  Poetical  Books  to  the  Death  op  Solomon. 

Sec.  I.  The  Eistorxcal  Books  of  Scripture  generally, 

32.  The  historical  books  of  Scripture — from  Joshua  to 
Historical  Nehemiah — contain  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
ifiS*Srim^  church  and  nation  from  the  first  settlement  in 
rnent  of.        Canaan  to  their  return  after  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
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Ion.    The  books,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
twelve  in  all,  though  the  Jews  reckoned  them  but  six,  d 


Euth  with  Judges,  Nehemiah  with  Ezra^  and  numbering  fhe 
double  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  respectivdy, 
as  one.    In  early  times,  moreover,  they  were  all  placed  among 
the  prophets ;  and  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  an 
still  placed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  in  this  list.    Taking  into  accoant, 
therefore,  the  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  Prophets  are  historical,  and  that  a  different  arrangement 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  modem  classification  of  "his- 
torical books  "  is  not  very  appropriate.     Having  mentioned 
it,  however,  it  maybe  well  to  give  here  somo  information  con- 
cerning the  books  of  which  it  is  composed. 
33.  The  historical  books  of  Scripture  claim,  like  the  rest, 
inspired  authority,  and  the  general  evidence  of  their 
whom  writ-    inspiration  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  Fen- 
^°'  tateuch.    Some  of  these  books  bear  the  names  of 

distinguished  prophets,  and  the  rest  are  attributed  to  writeia 
who  had  the  same  high  character.    The  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  were  kept  only  by  persons  appointed  to  their  ofl&ce ; 
and  the  writers,  who  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scriptuie 
as  the  penmen  of  sacred  history,  are  expressly  called  prophets 
or  seers.*     The  narrative  portion  of  Scripture,  moreover, 
displays  throughout  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
motives  of  men,  and  with  the  purposes  of  God  ;^  it  reveals  his 
mercy  and  judgment  in  the  clearest  predictions ;'  it  exhibits 
imexampled  impartiality,  and  enforces  everywhere  practical 
holiness.     The  facts  it  records  are  appealed  to   or  quoted 
throughout  the  Bible ;  the  writings  which  record  them  were 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon;  in  Ezra's  collection  they 

*  The  history  of  David,  for  example,  was  written  by  Samuel, 
Kathau,  and  Gad,  i  Chron.  29.  29:  of  Solomon,  by  Nathan,  Abijah, 
and  Iddo  the  prophets,  2  Chron.  9.  29:  of  Rehoboam,  by  Shemaiah 
and  Iddo,  2  Chron.  12.  15:  of  Abijah,  by  Iddo;  of  Jehoahaphat,  by 
Jehu  the  prophet,  2  Chron.  20.  34:  i  Kings  16.  i  ;  and  of  Uzmh 
and  Hezekiah  (including  probably  the  two  intermediate  kings),  by 
Isaiah,  2  Chron.  26.  22:  32.  32.  Even  in  rebellious  Israel,  we  read 
of  several  prophets,  and  it  was  no  doubt  their  business  to  record 
what  occurred  in  that  country. 

^  I  Kings  12.  26,  28:  Esther,  chaps.  5:6, 
.    °  See  chap;  on  Prophecy,  §  453. 
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ftr€  placed  among  the  productions  of  prophets,  and  are  cited 
by  apostles  and  by  our  Lord.  That  in  these  writings  other 
documents  are  named,  as  the  depositories  of  ampler  informa- 
tion, and  that  some  of  them  were  written  or  collected  long 
Bfber  the  events  they  describe,  are  facts  which  create  no  diffi- 
oulty,  and  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  economy 
Of  inspiration  in  later  times.  They  account,  moreover,  for  the 
Occasional  blending  of  expressions,  evidently  contemporane- 
ous with  the  events  described,  with  others  of  clearly  a  later 
origin. 

34.  The  Bible  is  (as  we  have  seen)  a  selection  from  the  his- 
Prindpies  on  *ory  of  the  church,  giving  just  so  much  as  was 
%hich  the  sufficient  to  teach  us  our  duty,  reveal  the  character 
Scripture  is  of  God,  and  prepare  us  for  the  coming  of  his  Son. 
-written.  It  is  a  history,  moreover,  of  the  church  07ily,  or 
of  the  heathen  as  connected  with  its  suifenngs  and  destiny ; 
and  nowhere  is  this  pecuharity  of  the  Bible  more  marked  than 
Zn  the  portions  called  historical.  During  the  times  it  chroni- 
cles, there  were  many  mighty  nations  celebrated  for  learning 
and  valour,  for  illustrious  men  and  illustrious  actions;  yet 
their  records  are  all  lost  in  silence  or  in  fable,  while  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  who  "  dwelt  apart,"  and  were  "  not  reckoned 
among  the  nations,"  has  been  carefully  preserved.  Such  con- 
cern has  God  for  his  church,  and  so  dear  are  its  interests  to 
him,  Deut.  32.  8,  9. 

Another  peculiarity  is  no  less  marked.  Political  events 
of  deep  interest  are  passed  over ;  the  history  of  long  reigns 
is  compressed  into  a  few  sentences ;  national  concerns  give 
place  to  matters  of  private  Hfe,  history  to  biography,  a  mighty 
monarch  to  a  poor  widow  (2  Kings  3 :  4).  These  omissions 
and  digressions,  however,  are  aU  explained  by  the  design  of 
the  Bible.  It  aims  to  reveal  the  grace  and  providence  of  God, 
to  show  the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  the  blessedness 
of  obedience,  while  it  interweaves  with  the  whole,  lessons  and 
truths  preparatory  to  the  work  and  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

35 .  Within  these  limits,  however,  the  completeness  of  Scrip- 
it*  ml  ^^^^  history  is  both  characteristic  and  instructive, 
oumpiete-  It  explains  at  once  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the 
°®"'  psalms  and  the  gospel,  the  future  and  the  past.  To 
man,  to  nations,  to  the  church,  every  chapter  is  a  lesson  ;  and 
the  history,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  prophets,  and 
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applied  under  the  guidance  of  the  gospel,  will  teach  and  illus* 
trate,  either  by  examples  of  excellence  or  by  contrasts,  both 
our  duty  and  the  blessedness  of  obedience. 

Sec.  2.  Brief  ouUine  of  these  Historical  Books. 

36.  Keeping,  then,  to  a  chronological  division  of  the  book% 
Books  from  the  second  portion  of  Scripture — Joshua  to  Solo- 
deShof Solo-  ^^^ — ^  readily  divisible  into  two  parts ;  the^n* 
mon.  extending  from  the  entry  into  the  land  of  promise 

to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  second  reaching 
to  the  death  of  Solomon.    The  first  period  contains  the  history 
of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Canaan ;  of  the  decay  of 
the  spirit  of  obedience  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the  subse- 
quent punishment  and  restorations  of  the  people ;  and  the 
second  describes  the  revival  of  that  spirit  under  Samuel  and 
David.     Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  i  Sam.   i-io^  indude 
events  extending  over  365  years,     i  and  2  Sam.,  i  Ehigs  to  11, 
I  Chron.  2  Chron.  to  9,  include  the  remaining  events,  which 
extend  over  120  years  more ;  on  the  latter  period  all  agree; 
on  the  former,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  (see  §  356.) 

Briefly  epitomized — 
Joshua  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : — 

I. -1 2.  Giving  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  with  ft 
Epitome  of  history  of  the  re-establishment  of  Circumcision.  Camp 
Joshua.  &t  Gilgal,    Seven  years  war:  thirty-one  kings  destroyed. 

1 3. -3 2.  The  distribution  of  Canaan  by  lot,  each  tribe  obtaining  * 
portion  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  Jacob  and  ICosei. 
Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.    Two  half  tribes  retiun. 
23.  24.  Joshua's  final  admonitions  and  death.     35  years. 
Judges  contains  a  history  of  subsequent  conquests  imperfectly 
^  ^^  completed,  and  ending  often  in  intermarriages  with  the 

Canaanites,  and  subsequent  idolatiy,   1.-3.  4:  1 7.-33. 
of  seven  Servitudes  and  thirteen  Judges,  of  whom  Ehud  and  Shamgar, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  are  deemed  by  Usher,  contemporaries. 
Chaps.  17.^21  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  history.  309  yean. 
BuTH  gives  the  history  of  events  which  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  Judges  or  even  earUer,  as  Obed,  the  son  of  Buth,  was 
grandfather  of  David,    His  descent  from  Jvdah  is  given, 
4.  18.     See  G^n.  38.  29.    Matt.  i.  3. 
.    I  Sam.  I. -10  gives  the  history  of  the  judioatiue  of  Ulig  t,~$. 
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n^^,  and  of  Samuel  with  lubeequent  events  to  ilie  defiigiiatiou 
-wifmi,    c.    |)f  gnui^  ^  _IQ^     21  years. 

I  Sam.  10,  to  3  Sam.  i.  37,  axid  i  Chron.  10.-13.  give  the  reign 
^  Saul,  the  history  of  his  wars  and  unfaithfulness.    40  years. 

3  Sam.  3.  I,  to  I  Kings  3.  11 :  i  Chron.  11.  i,  to  i  Chron.  39.  30 
sire  the  reign  of  David,  his  victories,  his  afiUctions,  and  their  cause : 
lUs  repentance  and  restoration.    40  years. 

X  Kings  3.  13,  to  II.  43  :  3  Chron.  1. 1,  to  9.  31  give  the  reign  of 
^folomon,  his  glory,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.    40  yean. 

2BAUisa,  Solomon's  Sono,  Pbovebbs,  Eoclesiastbs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  arid  Ruth, 

The  Booh  of  Joshua, 

37.  The  book  of  Joshua  is  composed  of  materials  supplied, 
.   ^    ^.      in  all  probability,  by  Joshua  himself,  with  two  or 

The  first  fkct  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  book, 
Qennlnenefls  ^bich  is  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness 
and  aatken-     of  the  events  described  (5.1:  6. 35 ) :  from  chap.  34.  36, 

^'  from  the  character  of  Joshua  as  an  instructor  and  in- 

spbred  prophet  (i  Kings  16.  34 :  see  Josh.  6.  36,  and  compare  Eccl. 
46.  i),  and  from  uniform  Jewish  tradition.  That  the  book  must 
have  been  written  before  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon  appears  from 
15.  63^  compared  with  3  Sam.  5.  7-9,  and  from  16.  zo,  compared 
with  I  Kings  9.  16.  Additions  to  the  original  documents  may  be 
seen  in  19.  47  (Judges  18.  37-9:  15.  13,  19,  see  Judges  i.  11-16), 
and  34.  39-33.  The  facts  recorded  in  this  book  are  repeatedly 
cited,*  and  several  predictions  are  foimd  in  the  book  itself.* 

Joshua,  whose  victories  are  described,  was  anEphraimite  (b.  1536)^ 
one  of  the  spies,  a  faithful  servant  and  companion  of 
^  Moses  during  many  years.  He  was  permitted  to  ascend 
Sinai  with  him,  just  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  He  seems  also 
to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  special  care  of  the  tabernacle, 
Ezod.  33.  II.  After  the  death  of  Moses  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Israelites,  having  been  early  designated  to  that  office,  by  God  him* 
self.  Originally  he  was  called  Oshea,  a  saviour,  or  one  saved;  but 
afterwards  Moses  called  him  Joshua,  "  he  shall  save,''  or  "  the  sol- 

•  I  Chron.  3.  7;  13.  18:  Psa.  44.  1^4.  3,  5 :  Isa.  38.  21:  Hab. 
3.2. 

*  See  Josh.  i.  9:  3. 13  (see  4.  18):  6.  36  (see  i  Kings  16. 34),  etc. 
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yation  of  Jehovah/'  referring  no  doubt  to  the  work  which  God  vm 
to  accomplish  by  him.    In  thia  office  he  is  a  type  of  our  Lord. 

His  character  and  history  are  highly  instructiye.  The  Spirit  vm 
andcha-  ^  ^^^>  Numb.  27.  18.  Haying  a  certain  promise  of 
racter.  success  (chap,  i .)  he  yet  prudently  used  whatever  mejffl 

were  likely  to  secure  it.  He  sent  spies  and  disciplined  his  forco. 
Not  resting,  however,  in  these,  but  looking  still  to  Qod.  Thus 
before  attacking  the  Canaauites  he  solemnly  renewed  the  dedicatioQ 
of  himself  and  the  people  (5.),  and  in  seasons  of  emergency  sou^t 
by  prayer  special  blessing  and  help  (10.  12-14).  "  Efforts  and 
prayer,"  "  zeal  and  dependence  "  were  clearly  his  rule.  His  piety 
and  devotion  are  beautifully  displayed  in  his  closing  appeals,  and 
the  spirit  of  affectionate  submission  with  which  the  people  received 
them  gives  us  a  favourable  impression  of  his  influence  and  of  their 
fidelity  (23.  8).  The  discipline  of  the  wilderness  had  not  been 
unblessed. 

38.  Mark  in  Rahab  the  power  and  rewards  of  faith  ;  she  was  herself 
Lessons.  saved  with  her  house,  and  she  became — ^though  of  the 
Rahab.  race  of  Canaan — an  ancestor  of  David,  and  of  Christ 

(Heb.  II.  31). 

Our  victories  are  of  Gk>d:  Implicitly  obey  Qod's  commands: 
Jericho,  Detection   and   punishment   follow   sin:    God  is  no 

Achan.  respecter  of  persons — are  lessons  taught  in  the  histoiy 

of  Jericho  and  of  Achan,  7. 

The  repeated  renewals  of  the  covenant  recorded  in  this  book,  are 
Covenant  re-  solemn  and  instructive,  5:  23:  24.  The  Israelites  were 
newed.  the  chosen  people  of  God;  they  were  his  too  by  personal 

consecration.    Often  throughout  their  history,  these  covenants  were 
renewed. 

The  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  is  a  fearful  admonition  of 
Destruction  *^®  ^^  issues  of  transgression.  Compared  with  the 
of  the  Israelites,  they  were,  probably*  a  disciplined,  valiant 

Canaanites.  people;  but  they  seem  to  have  made  little  effort  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Perhaps  they  tinisted  to  the  *'  swellings  of  Jordan," 
which  at  the  time  when  Joshua  entered  Canaan  (the  vernal  equinox)^ 
made  the  stream,  as  they  supposed,  impassable;  or,  perhaps,  as  one 
of  their  number  expressed  it,  '*  the  terror  of  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews" had  fallen  upon  them.  They  were  certainly  fearful^ 
wicked  (Lev.  18.  24-30:  Deut.  9.  4:  18. 10-12^.  Their  idolatry  had, 
as  idolatry  ever  does,  augmented  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  The 
Divine  will  they  had  once  known,  for  they  were  descendants  of 
Noah,  and  for  centuries  the  light  of  an  early  revelation  had  lixigered 
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Dg  them  (Gen.  14).  They  had  been  warned— by  the  deluge,  by 
[listory  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh, 
recent  overthrow  of  their  eastern  neighbours  the  Amorites,  the 
ige  of  the  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  preservation  of 
kb,  and  the  convictions  of  their  own  conscience.  Their  removal 
.  Palestine,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  essential  for  the  pre- 
bUon  of  the  Israelites  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
try,  and  they  had  the  alternative  of  flight.  In  fact,  many 
1  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  founded 
iflhing  colonies,  thus  preserving,  to  comparatively  modem 
8,  records  of  the  Gk>d  who  fought  against  them. 
me  may  object  that  the  war  in  which  they  were  exterminated 
TUsH,  and  that  they  might  have  been  removed  by  famine  or  pesti- 
).  But  to  the  first  objection  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that,  the 
[ties  thus  practised  were  common  to  the  age,  and  that  in  exter- 
.ting  a  very  guilty  people,  God  did  not  direct  milder  usages 
those  which  generally  prevailed  (Josh.  8.)  The  second  objec- 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  no  plan  could  have  made  clearer 
.ore  impressive  the  power  and  righteousness  of  Gk>d,  his  inflnito 
riority  to  the  idols  of  those  nations,  and  his  righteous  hatred  of 
rimes  into  which  they  had  fallen.  It  maybe  added  that  by  similar 
pline  the  IsraeUtes  themselves  were  chastised,  and  the  general 
aa  involved  in  these  events  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  course 
Loral  government  still  exercised  in  the  world;  with  this  dif- 
loe  only,  that  now  men  act  as  rods  of  God's  anger  by  tacit  per- 
ion;  then,  imder  his  immediate  authority. 
I  the  triumphs,  through  faith,  of  the  Israelites  maybe  considered 
»J  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  church,  and  of  every  Christian, 
ugh  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
ir  faith  (Heb.  2.  10:  12.  2),  so  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 
I  its  place  with  the  deluge,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Jeru- 

0,  as  a  signal  proof  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  and  may 
>nsidered  as  an  emblem  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Psa. 

Luke  19. 

1.  And,  now,  God's  promise  has  been  tn^r^ fulfilled:  the 
Itris  Jews  have  entered  Canaan ;  the  tabernacle  of  God 
^S^  has  been  set  up  in  Shiloh ;  the  law  has  been  pro- 
9d.  mulgated  and  accepted.  In  its  morality,  it  is  emi- 
ily  holy ;  in  its  civil  institutes,  adapted  to  preserve  the 
)le  peculiar  and  separate,  and  to  set  forth  the  reality  of 
iiyine  government ;  and  in  its  ceremonies,  it  is  a  prophetic 
bol  of  the  gospel — ^but  only  in  part.  The  original  promise 
blessing  to  all  nations,  ratified  to  Abraham,  and  renewed 
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to  the  other  patriarchs,  thoagh  it  included  the  possessioD  of 
Canaan,  seems  too  comprehensive  to  end  there.    The  predio- 
tion  of  thQ  coming  dignity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  prc^ec^ 
of  Balaam ;  the  announcement  hj  Moses  of  another  greator 
Prophet ;  and,  especially,  the  predictions  of  the  31st  of  Deni 
(see  also  Lev.  26,  and  Deut.  28),  foretelling  the  sins  of  ti» 
people,  and  the  consequences  of  them  in  the  dispersi(m  of 
their  race,  eJl  seemed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Isradite 
to  an  enlarged  dispensation.    They  plainly  forbade  him  to  rest 
altogether  in  Canaan  or  his  law.   Everything  implied  a  oomiog 
imi versa!  blessing,  a  kingdom,  a  revelation  not  nigh,  a  prophet 
from  among  the  people,  a  country  whose  inhabitants  shotild 
no  more  go  out,  even  for  ever.    The  revelation  of  these  bless- 
ings was  not  always  clear ;  but  it  was  dear  enough  to  excite 
inquiry  and  justify  faith.     The  position  of  the 
S^UirpioM    pious  Israelite,  therefore,  was  not  altogether  unlike 
israeute  like  our  own.    From  Canaan  he  looked  back  on  fulfilled 
predictions,  and  forward  to  a  glorious  future.  Much 
of  his  future  is  now  past ;  and  we  also  look  back  on  predictiaDS 
gloriously  fulfilled;  others,  again,  and  in  some  sense,  even 
these,  are  imfulfilled.    AU  nations  are  not^  even  yet,  blessed 
in  Him.    A  third  point  of  contemplation  for  pious  Jews  and 
devout  Christians  remains ;  and  the  certainty  of  the  predic- 
tions, whose  fulfilment  is  to  intervene,  is  assured  to  us  by 
the  records  of  the  past. 

40.  No  small  light  will  be  thrown  upon  Joshua  and  Judges 
Joshua  and  if  we  study  them  with  the  Pentateuch,  to  which, 
l>^uiteQch  ^  more  than  to  Samuel,  they  belong.  Between  these 
whatthebook  books  there  is  the  same  connection  as  between  the 

of  Acta  is  to      _,  ,  ,    ,       A    . 

the  Gospels.    Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

The  Pentatewih  gives  the  history  of  the  doings  of  the  great  law^ 
giver  and  of  the  laws  on  which  the  ancient  economy  was  to  be 
founded.  Joshua  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
nation  itself,  according  to  the  repeated  promise  of  Qod.  The  Bo<^ 
of  Judges  marks  the  corruption  which  so  early  crept  into  the 
ancient  church. 

The  Gospels  give  the  life  of  the  greater  prophet  and  the  laws  on 
which  his  church  was  to  be  established.  The  book  of  Acts  givfs 
the  history  of  its  actual  establishment,  according  to  the  promise  of 
its  founder.  The  history  of  the  Judges  has  Its  counterpart  in  ftcta 
referred  to  in  the  Epistles.    If  the  various  books  be  read  to^petber 
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Ibd  oompared,  the  oonneotion  of  the  two  dispeOBations,  and  the 
diflbrences  between  them,  will  more  plainly  appear.  Study  tha 
titaal  of  the  law  in  the  incarnation  and  deatibi  of  Christ,  and  com- 
pare the  struggles  and  victories  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  the 
ehnrch.  Contrasts  will  be  heightened  by  the  oomparison.  The 
geniiiB  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  will  appear  the  more  glorious;  nor 
lesB  glorious  will  be  the  character  and  dignity  of  our  Lord.  He 
oombined  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  legislator,  priest,  and 
leader;  offices  filled  of  old  by  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  each, 
of  whom  was,  in  his  appropriate  place,  a  type  of  Him. 

The  Book  of  Judges, 

41.  Thd  authorship  of  Judges  is  not  certainly  known,  though 
.  ^-  .  -  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Samuel.  From  the 
mdaiuhena-  book  itself,  we  gather  that  it  was  written  after  the 
^^*  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  19.  i :  21.  25,  and 

before  the  accession  of  David,  i.  21 :  2  Sam.  5.  6-8.  The 
**  house  of  God  "  refers,  therefore,  as  in  Joshua,  to  the  taber- 
nacle, 20.  18  (Josh.  9.  23),  and  tho  *^  captivity  '*  spoken  of  in 
18.  30^  to  some  contemporary  servitude,  see  Pisa.  78.  60,  61, 
where  the  same  phrase  is  employed;  many  of  the  sacred 
writers  allude  to  or  quote  this  book,  i  Sam.  12.  9-11:2  Sam. 
II.  21 :  Bsa.  83.  II :  68 :  89  :  Isa.  9.  4 :  10.  26. 

The  judges,  whose  administrations  for  about  300  years  are  here 
Ciuinuster  of  deiScribed,  were  not  a  regular  succession  of  governors, 
the  Judges,  "but  occasional  deliverers  raised  up  by  God,  to  rescue 
Israel  from  oppression  and  to  administer  justice.  Without  as- 
suming the  state  of  royal  authority,  they  acted  for  the  time  as 
vicegerents  of  Jehovah,  the  invisible  king.  Their  power  seems  to 
have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  suffetes  (Q^DS)E^)  of  Carthage  and 
Tyre,  or  of  the  arehons  of  Athens.  The  government  of  the  people 
may  be  described  as  a  republican  confederacy;  the  elders  and 
princes  having  authority  in  their  respective  tribes. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Israelites,  as  described  in  this  book. 
Moral  con-  ^eerns  to  have  undergone  a  sad  change.  The  generation 
^oQofthe  who  were  oontemporaries  with  Joshua  were  both 
courageous  and  faithful,  and  free  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  weakness  and  obstinacy  which  had  dishonoured  their 
fiithers  (Judg.  2.  7).  Their  first  ardour,  however,  had  somewhat 
cooled,  and  more  than  once  they  fell  into  a  state  of  indifference 
which  Joshua  found  it  needful  to  rebuke.  Perhaps  the  whole  ter- 
ritory  of  Palestine  was  more  than  they  needed  or  could  usefully 
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occupy.  As  each  tribe  received  its  portion,  they  became  bo  en> 
grossed  in  cultivating  it,  or  so  much  fonder  of  ease  than  of  war, 
that  they  grew  unwilling  to  help  the  rest.  All  found  it,  moreover, 
more  convenient  to  make  slaves  of  their  subjugated  nations  than  to 
expel  them.  This  policy  was  unwise.  It  was  also  sinful.  The 
results  were  soon  seen.  Another  generation  arose.  Living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  idolaters,  and  with  idolaters  even  in  ^ 
their  country,  the  Israelites  copied  their  example,  intermarried  | 
with  them,  and  became  contaminated  with  their  abominatioDi) 
Judg.  2.  13.  The  Canaanites,  moreover,  left  alone,  gathered 
strength  to  make  head  against  the  chosen  race;  and  in  the  same 
degree  the  latter,  yielding  to  licentiousness,  ease,  and  idolatry,  lost 
the  energy  and  faith  of  their  fathers.  So  sin  multiphes  in  the 
world.  So  sin  in  this  case,  as.ever,  brought  with  it  its  punishment 
Sinners  are  but  filled  *'  with  their  won  ways;"  and  in  their  puniah* 
ment  Gk)d  illustrates  his  righteousness  and  truth,  Judg.  2.  14-18. 

The  grand  moral  lesson  of  the  whole  narrative  is  given  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  chapter. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  whole  period  must  not  he 
regarded  as  an  uninterrupted  series  of  idolatries.    Some  of  the 
disorders  mentioned  affected  only  parts  of  the  country,  while  the 
rest  was  in  a  better  state.     The  sins  which  incurred  punishment, 
and  the  deliverances  which  followed  repentance,   are  related  at 
length;  while  long  periods,  during  which  the  judges  governed,  and 
the  people  obeyed  God,  are  described  in  a  single  verse.    In  addition 
to  the  many  who,  doubtless,  remained  faithful  amidst  all  these  cor* 
ruptions,  St.  Paul  reminds  us  of  several  illustrious  examples  dL 
courageous  fidelity,  Heb.  ii.  32. 

The  Booh  of  Ruth. 

42.  The  book  of  Euth  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Authorship,  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  ensuing 
^'  history.    It  contains  particulars  of  the  family  of 

Elimelech,  and  informs  us  how  Buth,  an  Israelitess,  became  the 
wife  of  Boaz,  an  ancestor  of  David,  and  thus  of  Christ.  The 
authorship  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Samuel.  There  are  several  phrases,  in  the  original^  identi- 
cal with  expressions  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  (Ruth  i.  17  :  4.  6,  etc).  The  book  traces  the  genealogy 
of  David  to  a  source  not  flattering  to  that  sovereign ;  and  this 
fact  is  one  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Its 
genealogical  account  is  quoted  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Luke  3.  33. 
.  The  events  recorded  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
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X.  X  ;  but  the  history  was  certainly  written  some  time  later, 
4.7. 

Brief  as  this  book  is,  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  examples  of  fiedth, 
lu  icmo  patience,  industry,  and  kindness,  nor  less  so  in  intima- 
tions of  the  special  care  which  Gk>d  takes  of  our  con- 
Oorns;  "still  out  of  seeming  ill  educing  good."  Elimelech's  mis* 
fbrtonea;  his  son's  sin  in  marrying  a  Moabitess;  the  loss  of  her 
l^TiBband — all  end  in  her  own  conversion,  and  in  the  honour  of  her 
adopted  family.  What  changes  ten  years  have  produced  1  They 
lyive  turned  Naomi  into  Mara.  *  She  who  went  out  full  has  come  home 
again  empty.  Her  fortitude  and  faith,  however,  sustain  her;  and 
in  her  trouble  she  shows  equal  wisdom  and  tenderness.  .  .  .  When 
lier  daughters  are  told  what  they  must  expect  if  they  accompany 
lier  to  Canaan,  Orpah  weeps,  but  returns  to  her  idols;  and  Kuth 
cleaves  to  her,  indicating  therein  depth  of  affection  and  religious 
decision,  i.  16:  2,  12.  Her  reward  she  received  ''of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  she  came  to  trust." 

It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  afterwards  further  revealed  that  he 
should  be  of  the  family  of  David.  It  was  important,  therefore, 
that  the  history  of  that  family  should  be  written  before  those 
promises  were  delivered. 

In  the  adoption  of  Ruth,  a  heathen,  a  Moabitess,  into  the  church 
of  Qod  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  we  see  a  ray  of  hope  rising 
upon  the  Gentile  world :  and  still  more  in  her  being  taken  into  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  we  seem  to  have  a  pre-intimation  of  the  great 
mystery  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  sanctified  by  him,  and  joined 
with  his  people,  and  that  there  should  be  one  flock  and  one  Shep- 
herd. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  follows : — 
An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  with  her  husband  from 
Canaan  into  Moab,  to  her  return  into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her 
daughter-in-law  Ruth,  chap.  i.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth, 
and  their  marriage,  2.-4.  12.  The  birth  of  Obed,  and  genealogy 
of  David,  4.  13-22. 

Sec.  4.  The  Books  of  Sarnvd,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
The  Books  of  SamtteL 

43.  The  relation  given  in  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  digression  in 
the  sacrod  story,  with  a  particular  view.   The  gene« 
ral  thread  of  the  narrative  is  now  resumed.    Wo 
■  Bishop  Hall. 
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are  furnished  in  the  books  of  Samuel  "with  the  history  of  the 
two  last  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel  (who  were  not,  as  tiie  rest, 
men  of  war^  but  priests)^  and  of  the  first  kings,  Saul  and 
David. 

These  two  books  were  anciently  reckoned  as  one,  the  pres- 
ent division  being  derived  from  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  k 
those  versions  tiiey  are  called  the  first  and  second  books  o! 
Kings,  as  they  form  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  is  not  free  from 
A  thorahi  di^culty;  but  the  decided  preponderance  of 
evidence*  is  in  favour  of  the  ancient  view,  that 
Samuel  wrote  i  Sam.  1.-24,  and  that  the  rest  was  written  by 
Nathan  and  Qad,  i  Chron.  29.  29.  The  narrative  was  proba- 
bly written  towards  the  close  of  Samuel's  life,  5.  5 :  6. 18. 
The  place  of  the  books  in  the  canon ;  the  predictions  they 
record ;'  the  quotations  from  them  in  later  books,  and  in  the 
New  Testament,^  supply  ample  evidence  of  their  authority. 

Gad  was  the  contemporary  of  David,  and  is  called  his  seer.  He 
Gad.  was  also  probably  one  of  his  companions  in  the  wilder- 

Kathan.  neaa,  i  Sam.  22.  5.  ^a^Aan  was  a  prominent  counsellor 
of  David's,  and  was  repeatedly  commissioned  to  give  him  Divine 
messages,  2  Sam.  7.  2 :  12.  i :  Psa.  51.  In  Zech.  is.  12,  his  name 
occurs  as  the  representative  of  the  great  family  of  the  prophets. 
These  books  contain  also  several  odes  by  different  writers.  The 
song  of  Hannah  is  remarkable  from  its  similarity  to  that  of  Maiy 
(i  Sam.  2.  10:  Luke  i.  46-55).  It  gives  a  stxdking  prt^hecy  of 
Christ,  who  is  here  called  for  the  first  time  Messiah,  (the  Anointed), 
and  King. 

Samuely  whom  we  thus  conclude  to  have  been  the  atzthor  of  a 
g^    .  large  portion  of  the  first  book,  was  the  desired  answer 

(so  his  name  implies)  of  his  mother's  prayen,  and  mm 
dedicated  to  God  from  his  infancy.  Intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state,  he  ruled  without  ambition,  executed  his  office  wxtii 
irreproachable  integrity,  and  resigned  it  without  reluctance.  He 
was  both  feared  and  respected  by  Saul,  and  was  allowed  by  that 
monarch  to  judge  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,  i  Sam.  7.  15.  The 
revelations  he  received,  and  the  spirit  that  distinguished  him,  were 

*  See  I  Sam.  2.  30:  2  Sam.  12.  10-12,  etc. 
^  I  Kings  II.  26:  2  Kings  2. 4-11 :  i  Chron.  17.  24,  25:  see  Acts 
13.  22:  Matt.  12.  3. 
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ndx,  that  all  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Samuel  was 
Midblished  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

Attention  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Samuel  and  later 
bistoxical  books  is  peculiarly  important. 

44.  To  understand  the  coTenant  which  God  gave  to  David, 
Katore  of       socuring  the  perpetual  dominion  of  his  seed,  read  and 
covenant        compare  2  Sam.  7:  23.  5:  i  Ghron.  17:  I^.  89:  133. 
with  David.        i^  ^poiiaBl  fulfilment  in  Solomon  may  be  gathered 
from  I  Chron.  28.  1-7:  i  Kings  8.  15-36:  11.  9-13. 

As  the  temporal  grandeur  of  David's  house  declined,  God  sent 
pi^ophets  to  announce  the  stability  of  this  covenant,  and  to  assure 
Judah  of  the  unprecedented  glory  of  his  great  descendant,  Amos 
9. 11-15 :  Isa.  9.6,  7:  11:  Jer.  33.  5,  6:  33. 14-36.  These  promises 
rafer  to  the  universal  and  permanent  reign  of  Messiah,  who  is 
now  exalted,  and  waiting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool. 
Lake  i.  31-33,  69:  Acta  3.  35-36:  13.  33-37. 

That  David  himself  imderstood  this  covenant  to  refer  to  our 
L014,  and  to  spiritual  blessing  to  be  received  through  Him,  may  be 
gathered  from  Isa.  55.. 3 :  Heb.  i.  5 :  and  Acts  3.  30. 

45.  In  Samuel,  we  have  a  revival  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  From 
the  days  of  Joshua  to  Eli  there  seems  to  have  been  ''no  open 
Tision"  (i  Sam.  3.  1:  Jer.  15.  i:  Acts  13.  30:  3.  34).  Under  the 
Judges,  the  original  covenant  remained  as  at  first.  The  Jewish 
Sospenalou  polity  and  priesthood  were  imchanged.  The  law,  as 
of  prophecy,  given  by  Moses,  was  in  full  force,  and  supplied,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  an:^le  evidence  of  its  authority.  In 
the  days  of  Samuel,  however,  marked  changes  were  passing  overi 
the  state.  Calamities  were  becoming  more  confounding.  Success 
more  extraordinary  and  transient.  The  priesthood  was  to  be 
transferred;  kingly  government  to  be  established.  By  and  by, 
the  kingdom  itself  wiR  be  broken  and  divided.  Idolatry  will  be 
publicly  sanctioned,  and  will  need  public  authoritative  rebukes. 
Then  will  follow  a  long  series  of  afflictions,  ending  in  removal  and 
captivity. 

Chai^^es  so  serious  needed  special  interposition.  Hence  the 
Revival  and  ^^^'^^"^y  ®^  *  revival  and  enlargement  of  prophetic 
enlargement  revelation.  As  Moses  required  peculiar  evidence  of  a 
<^i^'  Divine  appointment  for  his  mission,  so  does  Samuel. 

He  appears,  therefore,  as  prophet,  and  commences  an  age  of  pro- 
phecy which  continues  without  any  material  chasm  to  the  days  of 
Malachi. 
A  supernatural  call  and  a  prophetic  vision  were  granted  to  him 
Rom  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  his  ministry,   even  in  his 

youth.    He  was  commissioned  to  repeat  to  Eli  a  pre- 
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diction  which  a  man  of  God  had  already  announced,  and  the  fblfil* 
ment  of  this  prediction,  with  other  cbcnmatances,  gave  eazlyevi* 
dence  of  his  authority.  The  people  aoon  sought  a  king,  and  u 
their  request  implied  a  distrust  ot  the  protection  and  love  lAaA. 
had  made  them  a  theocracy,  it  was  opposed  by  the  prophet  in  God!i 
name.  At  length,  Qod  complied,  and  it  became  the  business  of  tiie 
prophet  to  watch  over  the  change,  to  define  the  la^i^  of  the  king* 
dom,  to  show  whom  Qod  had  chosen,  and  ultimately  to  transfer  tiie 
kingdom  to  the  person  and  tribe  of  David.  So  £eur,  the  prediction!. 
and  business  of  the  prophet  were  chiefly  civil. 

In  David's  person  and  reign,  however,  prophecy  assumes  a  new 
In  Da  id  character.  His  kingdom  was  first  confirmed  to  him 
(2  Sam.  7.  12-17:  Psa.  89).  The  character  and  king- 
dom of  Solomon  are  then  foretold,  and,  blended  wiHh  these,  we  find 
revelations  of  a  higher  and  holier  kind.  The  promise  to  Abraham 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  both  temporal  and  evangelical;  so  also  is  now 
the  promise  to  David.  To  Abraham,  Messiah  had  been  announced, 
more  or  less  clearly,  as  the  promised  teed;  to  Moses,  as  the  ooQiog 
prophet ;  to  all  of  that  age,  as  the  priegt;  to  David,  he  i^ypears,  in 
addition,  as  king.  He  therefore  speaks  of  Messiah's  authority,  of 
the  hostility  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  of  his  sceptre  of  ri^teous- 
ness,  of  his  unchangeable  priesthood,  of  his  exalted  nature,  of  his 
death,  and  his  victory  over  death,  and  of  his  dominion,  including 
both  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  (Psa.  2:  16:  45:  no,  etc.)  In  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  oppressed  tribes  rule  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  the  dimness  of  no  open  vision  yields  to  what  seems  the 
dawn  of  a  cloudless  day. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  while  David  receives  the 
promise  of  the  duration  of  his  kingdom  from  Samuel  and  Nathan, 
it  is  David  himself  who  is  instructed  to  connect  this  kingdom  with 
the  kingdom  of  his  greater  Son.  The  prophets  reveal  and  magnify 
the  type,  he  passes  on  the  prediction,  calls  Chbist  Lord,  and  pays 
everywhere  willing  homage  to  his  person  and  law  (Psa.  no). 

In  proportion  as  the  kingdom  and  character  of  Christ  are  thai 
PialmB  brought  into  view,  provision  is  made  for  deepening  the 

impression  of  these  Christian  prophecies  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  making  them  conducive  to  faith  and  piety. 
They  are  given  in  Psalms,  and  thus  pass  into  the  devotions  ^  the 
church.  These  Psalms  form  the  most  important  additions  thai 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  are  dearly  adapted 
to  inspire  ancient  worshippers  with  Christian  hopes.  Yeiy  bean- 
tifiil,  too,  is  the  growing  distinctness  of  these  predictions.  To 
Abraham  a  seed  was  revealed.  When  his  descendants  had  become 
tribes,  to  Juddh  the  promise  was  confined;   and  now^  when  the 
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ii^om  appears,  it  is  given  to  David.  Nor  can  these  predictions 
e  ascribed  to  flattery  or  selfishness.  It  is  not  David  who,  in  the 
tvt  instance,  receives  them.  Nor  is  it  to  himself,  in  all  their 
ahiess,  that  he  appropriates  them.  He  applies  them  to  another, 
nd  the  messenger  who  gives  them  is  Nathan;  a  prophet  who  ro- 
oked his  son,  and  severely  threatened  Solomon  with  the  conse- 
nenoes  of  his  apostasy.  The  faithfulness  of  these  servants  of  Qod 
sd  other  and  more  immediate  ends,  but  it  proves  incidentally  the 
ruth  of  their  announcements. 

27ie  two  Books  of  Kings, 

46.  The  two  books  of  Kings  (which  in  ancient  copies  of 
iie  Hebrew  Bible,  form  but  one  book)  contain  the  history  of 
srael  and  Judah,  from  the  end  of  David's  reign  to  the  Baby- 
Hiish  captivity.  The  present  division  of  the  books  is  taken 
!Oin  the  LXX  and  Vulgate. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  authorship ;  the  most  pro- 
^^_^^  bable  opinion  is,  that  as  memoirs  of  their  own  times 
were  written  by  several  of  the  prophets,  for  the  use 
f  the  kingdom,  the  present  books  were  compiled  from  these 
dcords  by  Jeremiah  or  Ezra  ^  Jevnsh  tradition  is  in  favour  of 
he  firsts  and  Havemich  has  recently  advocated  the  same  view, 
lie  events  described  reach  to  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachim  from 
'risen  in  Babylon  (twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  only  after 
he  destruction  of  Jerusalem) .  A  late  authorship  is  proved  by 
he  frequent  use  of  Chaldaisms  (De  Wette,  §  1 15, 6) ;  and  there 
}  a  remarkable  affinity  of  style  between  Kings  and  Jeremisdi 
Eayem.)  ,  .  .  The  view  that  the  books  were  drawn  up  from 
arious  documents  by  one  hand  is  confirmed  by  the  books 
hemselves.  The  frequent  vividness  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
he  work  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  appeals  are  constantly  made 
0  ofi&dal  documents,  imder  the  title  of  Chronicles  of  the 
[ings  of  Judah  and  Israel — a  title  given  elsewhere  to  national 
nnals,  Est.  2.  23 :  6.  i.  That  the  whole  was  revised  by  one 
tand  appears  from  the  similarity  of  style  and  idiom  in  various 
nimportant  expressions. 

Both  books  contain  several  prophecies,  and  other  intrinsic 
^ii]i^t^  marks  of  inspiration ;  and  both  are  cited  as  au- 
<y>  thentic  and  canonical  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 

see  Luke  4.  25,  27  :  Jas.  5.  17). 

The  comparative  dates  of  Chronicles  and  Kings  explain  various 
ifferenoes    of  phraseology.      In   Chronicles,   we  have   Ammy^iftf^ 
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forms/ later  words  and  ezpreBsions,  more  recent  names,^  and  ^* 
nonymous  expressions  used  for  others  liable  to  misconception.' 

Differences  in  the  order  of  events  are  explained  by  the  facttiui 
none  of  the  writers  profess  to  give  the  exact  order  of  time.^  Addi- 
tions, omissions,  and  abbreviations,  are  in  the  same  way  explained, 
by  a  reference  to  the  different  aim  of  each  narrative. 

Other  differences,  amounting  to  discrepandes,  are  occasiooilly 
foimd,  and  refer  chiefly  to  numbers  and  names.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  text  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  CShronicles,  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  of  any  other  of  the  inspired  writings;  nor  must  we 
ascribe  to  the  author  what  is  really  due  to  the  errors  of  copyists.* 
These  errors,  it  may  be  added,  do  not  affect  any  article  of  fidUi  or 
rule  of  life,  and  till  we  can  rectify  them  they  ought  to  be  candidly 
acknowledged. 

Both  books  record  seversJ  inspired  predictions,  and  are  referred 
to  or  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
inspired  acclamation  of  David  to  the  praise  of  God  is  substantially 
adopted  by  our  Lord,  and  is  ascribed  by  John  to  the  blessed  spirits 
who  celebrate  the  praises  of  God  in  heaven^  i  Chron.  29.  10, 11: 
Matt.  6.  13:  Kev.  5.  12,  13. 

The  two  Books  of  Chronicles. 

47.  Those  books  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one,  and 
called  the  words  of  Days,  i,  e.,  diaries  or  journals,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  annals,  out  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  composed.  In  the  LXX  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  books  of  "  things  omitted  "  {wapaXeiwo/upwy),  and  were 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  preceding  books  of 
Scripture,  supplying  such  information  as  was  rendered  D^oes- 
sary  by  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  captivitji  The 
present  title  was  first  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

48.  The  authorship  of  Chronicles  is  generally  ascribed  to 

Ezra.     They  certainly  record  the  restoration  by 
Cyrus,  2    Chron.  36.  21,  22,   and   mention  tlM 

*■  2  Chron.  10. 18.     ^  i  Chron.  14. 3:  19. 12:  21.  2:  2 Chron.  16.4. 

'  I  Chron.  19.  4:  2  Chron.  22.  12.  ^  See  Tables;  i  Chron.  14: 
2  Chron.  i.  14-17:  9.  25,  are  evidently  out  of  chronological  order. 

*  See  2  Chron.  8.  18  (i  Kings  9.  28);  i  Chron.  11.  11  (3  Sam. 
^3.  8):  20.  5  (2  Sam.  24.  9):  i  Chron.  18.  4  (2  Sam.  8.  4):  19. 18 
(2  Sam.  10.  18). 

'  2  Chron.  2.  5,  6,  in  Acts  7.  48^  49:  2  Chron.  19.  7,  in  x  Frt. 
I.  17. 
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Writings  of  Jeremiali,  35.  25.  The  style  of  Ezra,  moreover, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Chronicles,  and  its 
tdstory  seems  a  continuation  of  Kings,  Ez.  1. 1-3,  and  2  Chron. 
^.  23.  If  this  view  is  correct,  i  Chron.  3.  19-34,  giving  an 
account  of  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, must  have  been  added  by  a  later  writer. 

49.  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  these  histories  were  compiled 
ftom.  earlier  documents,  themselves  the  work  of  prophets,  is  well 
illustrated  in  these  books.  These  documents  seem  to  be  quoted 
literally,  even  when  the  {act  recorded  applies  rather  to  the  time  of 
the  writer  than  of  the  compiler;  see  2  Chron.  5.  9:  8.  8:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  compiler  being  not  to  modify  these  documents,  but  to 
connect  with  them  his  own  narrative.  Many  passages  also  are 
identical,  or  nearly  identical,  with  passages  in  Kings,  both  being 
taken  probably  from  the  same  annals.  The  documents  referred  to 
or  quoted  are  not  less  than  a  dozen,  though  three  or  four  of  these 
are  probably  the  same  document. 

The  three  double  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chroniclei, 
GnntwTifian  ^^®  much  in  coumiou,  though  they  have  also  charao- 
of  Samuel,  teristic  differences.  They  treat  for  the  most  part  of  the 
^^"1^  same  period,  and  should  be  read  and  compared  together, 
A  comprehensive  view  may  thus  be  gathered  of  Jewish 
history,  and  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  brief  and  obscure  ex- 
jffesaions.  Their  differences  of  aim,  however,  are  as  marked  as  is 
their  substantial  identity.  Samuel  gives  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  a  biography,  even  more  than  a  history  of 
the  first  kings.  The  Books  of  Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a 
history  of  the  theocracy  under  regal  government,  and  are  rich  in 
brief  allusions  to  the  character,  sins,  and  consequent  pimishment 
of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  again, 
have  special  reference  to  the  forms  and  ministry  of  religious  wor- 
ship, to  the  genealogies,  and  consequent  possessions  of  the  various 
^Eonilies  and  tribes,  and  to  other  topics  connected  with  the  return. 
Hence  genealogical  tables;  hence,  also,  the  prominence  given  to  the  . 
pious  care,  in  establishing  public  worship,  of  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  and  Josiah. 

The  genealogical  tables  of  these  books,  though  to  us  compara- 
(Jenealoglcal  tively  uninteresting,  were  highly  important  among  the 
Tabteft.  Jews,  who  were  made  by  prophetic  promises  extremely 

observant  in  these  particulars.  These  tables  give  the  sacred  line 
through  which  the  pronuse  was  transmitted  for  nearly  3500  years; 
a  £act  itself  unexampled  iu  the  histoxy  of  the  human  race. 

\3^ 
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50.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  historical  books  of 
ScripturOy  and  especially  of  Kings  and  Chronicles^ 
SSSer  of    is  *^®ir  reUgious,  theocratic  character.     Secular 
these  hiB-       history  givos  the  public  changes  which  nations  have 
undergone,  with  their  causes  and  results.    Church 
history  traces  the  progress  of  sentiment^  and  of  various  influ- 
ences in  relation  to  the  church.    But  here,  king,  church,  state, 
are  all  represented  as  under  God.    The  character  of  each  king 
is  decided  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obhgations  of  his  office. 
Of  each  it  is  said,  He  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  &ther, 
and  so  prospered  ;  or  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  and 
so  failed.    These  books  are  valuable  as  the  history  of  God  and 
his  law  in  the  nation — and  that  nation  a  monarchy ;  as  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  the  history  of  God  and  his 
law  in  an  aristocracy  or  democracy ;  or  as  the  earher  books  are 
the  history  of  G  od  and  his  law  in  the  family.    In  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  glimpses  of  what  is 
to  be  the  history  of  Qtod  and  his  law  in  the  world.    Mark, 
therefore,  the  prominence  given  to  the  erection  of  the  temple; 
the  numerous  references  to  the  ancient  law,  especially  when 
the  two  kingdoms  were  drawing  to  their  end,  as  if  to  account 
for  their  decay  and  approaching  fall ;  the  frequent  interposi- 
tion of  prophets,  now  rebuking  the  people,  and  now  braving 
the  sovereign  ;  the  deposition  and  succession  of  kings ;  and 
the  connection  everywhere  traced  between  what  seem  to  be 
mere  poUtical  incidents  and  the  fidelity  or  idolatry  of  the  age.' 
....    Were  nations  wise,  these  records  would  prove  their 
best  instructors  ;  they  are  adapted  to  teach  alike  the  world 
and  the  church. 
51.  The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  constitute  the  golden 
period  of  the  Jewish  state.    From  the  first,  David 
David  and      showed  the  utmost  anxiety  that  every  step  he  took 
his  reign.       towards  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
directed  by  God,  2  Sam.  2.1:1  Sam.  23.  2,  4.    He  acted  ever 
as  "  his  servant ;"  and  when  established  in  his  kingdom,  it 
was  his  first  concern  to  promote  the  Divine  honour  and  the 
religious  welfare  of  his  people  (2  Sam.  6. 1-5  :  7.1,2).     During 
a  war  of  seven  years  he  never  lifted  his  sword  against  a  subject, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  punished  no  rebel  and  remembered 
■See  2  Kings  5.-8.;  10.  31;  17.  13,  15,  37:   18.  4-6.    El^ah'a 
history:  i  Kings  15.  3-5:  2  Kings  11.  17. 
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BO  ofieuce  but  the  murder  of  his  rival  (2  Sam.  4.  10-12).  As 
a  king,  therefore,  he  sought  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
as  the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  he  took  his  proper 
place,  aspiring  to  no  other,  but  conforming  strictly  to  the 
i^irit  of  the  theocracy.  It  was  to  this  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, probably,  rather  than  to  his  private  virtues, 
that  God  referred,  in  describing  him  ^^  as  a  man  after  lus  own 
heart "  (i  Sam.  13.  14 :  see  also  Acts  13.  22),  who  was  to 
^  execute  all  his  will."  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  vindicate  all 
his  acts,  or  to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  character.  And  yet  when 
we  look  at  the  piety  of  his  youth,  the  depth  of  his  contrition,  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  the  loftiness 
and  variety  of  his  genius,  the  largeness  and  warmth  of  his 
heart,  his  eminent  valour  in  an  age  of  warriors,  his  justice 
and  wisdom  as  a  ruler,  and,  above  all,  his  adherence  to  the 
worship  and  will  of  God,  we  may  well  regard  him  as  a  model 
of  kingly  authority  and  spiritual  obedience. 

Solomon  continued  the  pohcy  and  shared  the  blessing 
Ci^gndgfQf  of  his  father.  His  dominions  extended  from  the 
Solomon  and  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Red 

'^^  Sea  and  Arabia  to  the  utmost  Lebanon  (i  Kings 
4.  21,  etc.)  The  tributary  states,  of  which  it  was  largely 
composed,  were  held  in  complete  subjection,  and  being  still 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  Solomon  was  "king  of  kings." 
The  Cauaanites  who  remained  in  Palestine  became  peaceable 
subjects  or  useful  servants.  His  treasures  also  were  im- 
mense, composed  chiefly  of  the  spoils  won  by  his  father  from 
many  nations,  and  treasured  up  by  him  pwrtly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  temple  to  the  Lord,  but  partly  also  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  even  more  illustrious 
than  his  wealth.  It  is  celebrated  both  in  Scripture  and  in 
eastern  story.  Three  thousand  proverbs  (of  which  many 
remain)  long  gave  proof  of  his  virtues  and  sagacity.  A 
thousand  and  five  songs,  of  which  we  have  Canticles  and  the 
127th  Psalm,  placed  him  among  the  first  Hebrew  poets; 
while  his  perfect  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  shown  by 
writings,  which  were  long  admired,  though  they  have  since 
perished. 

His  very  greatness,  however,  betrayed  him.  His  treasures, 
wives,  and  chariots,  were  all  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
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of  the  law  (Deut.  17.  16,  17).  His  exactions  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  he  was  led  astray  by 
his  wives,  and  built  temples  to  Chemosh,  or  Peor,  the  ob- 
scene idol  of  Moab ;  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  Amnion ;  and  to 
Ashtaroth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians.  His  later  days, 
therefore,  were  disturbed  by  ''adversaries."  Jeroboam  did 
''mischief"  in  Edom;  Damascos  declared  its  independence 
under  Bezin ;  and  Ahijah  was  instructed  to  announce  to 
Solomon  himself  that,  as  he  had  broken  the  covenant  by 
which  ho  held  his  crown,  the  kingdom  should  be  rent  from 
him  and  part  of  it  given  to  his  servant.  There  ib  reason  to 
hope  that  these  just  punishments  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
enormity  of  his  sins,  and  that  his  last  days  were  penitent. 
His  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  most  prosperous.  "  Judah  and 
Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multi- 
tude, eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry."  From  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba,  they  dwelt  safely  every  man  "  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree." 

The  great  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  the  erection  of  the  temple. 
As  this  building  foMlled  a  prophecy  (a  Sam.  7. 13), 

^  ^  ^'  and  was  a  symbol  of  Qod's  resting  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  7.  6,  16),  BO  it  was  itself  both  a  prophecy  and  a  type.  A 
type  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  church,  and  a  prophecy  of 
Qod's  continued  presence  (Jer.  7).  Its  history,  therefore,  is  an 
index  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  themselves.  When  it  fell,  they 
were  scattered;  as  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  they  gathered  round  it 
again;  and  history  dates  the  captivity,  with  equal  accuracy,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  frt>m  the  first  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  §  450),  I  Kings  9.  7,  8:2  Chron.  7.  30:  all  Jer.  7: 
Isa.  44.  28. 

Sec.  5.  ITie  Poetical  Books — Fscdms^  Song  qf  Solomon,  Proverbs, 

and  Ecdesiastes, 

The  Psdlma, 

52.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  saored  hymns 
Title  of  the  (vfjLvoi),  composed  at  different  times,  and  especially 
^^^-  by  David,  2  Sam.  23.  i.    The  Hebrew  title  means 

""  praises ;"  the  English,  which  is  taken  from  the  LXX,  means 
odes  adapted  to  music  (\paXXiOy  to  strike  a  chord);  an 
appropriate  name,  as  most  of  the  pieces  were  intended  not 
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only  to  Gzpross  religious  feeling,  but  to  be  sung  devotionally 
in  public  service. 

53.  The  Psalms  were  collected  and  arranged  by  Ezra  and 
Seriptorai  bis  companions  (b.  0.  450),  and  in  the  book  itself 
■craDgement.  there  is  evidence  of  its  being  formed  from  several 
smaller  collections.  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  the  Fsahns 
are  divided  into  five  books,  each  of  the  first  three  containing 
the  compositions  of  some  particular  author. 

i.  1-41.  Consist  chiefly  of  David's  Psalms,  collected  perhaps 
by  Hezekiah:  see  Prov.  25.  i,  and  2  Chron.  29.  30. 

jL  43-73.  Psalms  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  42-47,  and  by  David, 
51-65:72. 

iii.      73-89.  Psalms  by  Asaph,  73-83,  and  Korah,  84-89,  mostly. 

iv.    9o-io6.)Liitui:gic,  including  the  Hallelujah  Psalms  and  the 

V.  107-150./  songs  of  degrees;  chiefly  collected  for  the  service  of 
the  second  temple. 

54.  Of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  titles,  David  was  the 

largest  composer,  though  not  all  to  which  his 
*»*<^  name  is  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew  (73),  nor  the  addi- 
tional  ones  in  the  LXX  (12),  were  written  by  him.  Among 
the  former  are  Psa.  139  and  122  (compare  LXX) ;  but  their 
Chaldaisms  and  style  point  to  a  later  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  Psa.  99  and  104  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX  are  pro- 
bably his.  Psa.  2  and  95,  again,  which  are  not  mentioned  as 
his  in  either  text,  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
Acts  4.  25,  26:  Heb.  4.  7.  The  name  of  Asaph,  David's 
chief  musician,  or  of  his  descendants,  is  connected  with  twelve, 
50.  73.-83.  The  sons  of  Korah,  another  family  of  choristers, 
are  named  as  the  authors  of  eleven  more :  to  this  family, 
Heman,  the  Ezrahite,  and  nephew  of  Samuel,  belonged  (Psa. 
88 :  compare  i  Chron.  6.  22,  33-38) :  and  Ethan  is  named  as 
the  author  of  89,  though  erroneously,  if  he  were  a  contem- 
porary of  David's:  see  ver.  3844.  Solomon*8  name  is  con- 
nected with  72  and  127 ;  but  probably  he  is  rather  the 
subject  than  the  author  of  the  former.  Moses  is  reputed  to 
be  the  author  of  Psa.  90,  and  the  following  ten  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Jewish  critics,  but  without  good  ground :  see  97. 
8  and  99.  6.  The  anonymous  Psalms  have  been  ascribed  to 
various  authors.  The  LXX  mentions  Jeremiah  as  the  author 
of  137,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  the  authors  of  146,  147. 

55.  The  pecuhar  value  of  the  Psalms  is  twofold. 
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I.  They  are  models  of  acceptable  devotion.  Other  parts  of 
Pecnliar  revelation  represent  Qod  as  speaking  to  man.  Here, 
^D^Bsi  ns  ™*^ "*  represented  as  speaking  to  Gk)d.  By  this  book, 
of  devout  therefore,  we  test  the  utterances  and  feelings  of  onr 
feeling.  hearts.    Here  we  have  a  rulo  by  which  we  may  know 

whether  they  are  healthy  and  true;  whether  the  fire  that  rises  from 
within  is  of  Gk>d's  klnining  or  of  our  own. 

2.  They  contain  predictions  of  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and 
Pro  h  ti  <l^cribe  with  wonderful  literalness  his  sufiferings  and 
glory:  for  his  sufiferings  see  Psa.  i6 :  22 :  40 ;  for  his 
glory,  Psa.  2:  45:  72:  no.  Psa.  132.  11  foretels  his  connection 
with  David.  Psa.  118.  22,  his  rejection  by  the  Jews.  Psa.  68.  18, 
his  ascension,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit:  and  Psa.  117,  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles:  see  Bom.  15.  11. 

The  Christian  church,  therefore,  takes  the  Psalms  as  her  own 
language,  or  as  the  language  of  her  Lord.  When  the  writer  speaks 
of  his  enemies,  we  imderstand  him  as  speaking  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  and  his  church.  Generally,  however,  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  are  identical  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  Christians;  as, 
when  he  describes  the  confidence  and  love  which  have  been  common 
to  true  believers  in  all  ages :  see  Arnold's  Sermons  on  Interpreta- 
tion, p.  143;  see,  also,  the  Paragraph  Bible,  Introduction  to  the 
Psalms,  and  a  Note  appended  to  them. 

In  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  the  Psalms  have  been 
Hebrew  called,  not  inaptly,  the  national  ballads  of  the 
***ii*^  Hebrew  race.    The  contrast  which,  so  regarded, 

they  present   to    other  "national    ballads"    is  sufl&ciently 
striking. 

All  classes  of  writers  have  delighted  to  praise  these  compositions. 
Ezcelle  i  Athanasius,  and,  after  him,  Luther,  called  them  an 
epitome  of  the  Bible;  Basil,  and,  after  him.  Bishop 
Hall,  "  a  compend  of  theology."  "Not  in  their  Divine  arguments 
alone/'  says  Milton,  ''  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
they  may  be  easily  made  to  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric 
poesy  incomparable."  ''In  lyric  flow  and  fire,"  says  a  more  modem 
authority,  "in crushing  force  and  majesty  .  .  .  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures  is  the  most  superb  that  ever  burnt  within  the 
breast  of  man  " — Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  To  the  Christian,  however, 
their  highest  praise  is  that  they  embody  the  holiest  feelings,  have 
supplied  utterances  to  the  emotions  of  the  best  men  of  all  ages,  and 
wero  Bimg  by  Him  who,  though  *'  he  spake  aa  never  man  spake," 
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chose  to  breathe  out  his  soul,  both  in  praise  and  in  his  last  agony, 
in  the  words  of  a  Psalm. 

This  book  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  clearly  referred 
to,  upwards  of  seventy  times.  The  Psalms  thus  quoted  or  referred 
to  are  marked  in  Table  (B),  thus.  ♦ 

56.  Various  classifications  of  the  Psalms  have  been  pro- 
Ammgement  pose<l«  Tholuck  divides  them,  according  to  their 
of  PsaSma       matter,  into  songs  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of 

according  to  '.  j      r    •     5      a-  rux. 

their  sob-  complamt,  and  of  mstruction.  Others  arrange 
^®*^*  them  under  hymns,  in  honour  of  God ;  hynms  of 

Zion,  and  the  templo ;  hymns  of  the  Messiah  or  King ;  plain- 
tive and  supplicatory  hymns,  and  religious  odes,  as  Psa.  23, 
91,  119.  No  very  accurate  classification  can  be  made,  for  the 
contents  are  often  very  various.  The  following  (A),  however, 
is  practicaUy  important' 

1.  Didactic  Psalms;  on  the  character  of  good  and  bad  men,  their 
happmess  and  misery,  i,  5,  7,  9-12,  14,  15,  17*  24,  25,  32,  34,  36, 
37,  50,  52,  53,  58,  73,  75,  84,  91,  9^,  94,  i",  119,  121,  125,  127, 
128,  133;  on  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  law,  19,  119;  on  the 
vanity  of  hxmian  life,  39,  49,  90;  on  the  duty  of  rulers,  82,  loi, 
on  humility,  131. 

2.  Psalms  of  Praise  and  Adoration;  acknowledgements  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  particularly  of  his  care  of  good  men,  23, 
34,  36,  91,  100,  103,  107,  117,  121,  145,  146;  acknowledgements  of 
his  power,  glory,  and  attributes  generally,  8,  19,  24,  29,  33,  47,  50, 
65,  66,  76,  77,  93,  95-97,  99,  104,  III,  113-1x5*  134,  139,  147, 
148,  150. 

3.  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving  ;  for  mercies  to  individuals,  9,  18,  22, 
30,  34,  40,  75,  103,  108,  116,  118,  138,  144;  for  mercies  to  the 
Israelites  generally,  46,  48,  65,  66,  68,  76,  81,  85,  98,  105,  124, 
126,  129,  135,  136,  149. 

4.  Devotional  Psalms;  expressive  of  penitence,  6,  25,  32,  38,  51, 
102,  130,  143;  expressive  of  trust  under  afflictions,  3,  16,  27,  31, 
54,  S^y  5  7,  61,  62,  71,  86;  expressive  of  extreme  dejection,  though 
not  without  hope,  13,  22,  69,  77,  88,  143.  Prayers  in  time  of 
severe  distress,  4,  5,  11,  28,  41,  55,  59,  64,  70,  109,  120,  140,  141, 
143.  Prayers  when  dpprived  of  public  worship,  42,  43»  63,  84. 
Prayers  asking  help  in  consideration  of  the  uprightness  of  his  cause, 
7,  17,  26,  35.  Prayers  in  time  of  affliction  and  persecution,  44,  60, 
74,  79,  80,  83,  89,  94,  102,  129,  137.  Prayers  of  intercession,  20, 
67,  I2«,  J32,  144. 

'  Bickersteth'fl  "Christian Truth." 

U  3 
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5.  Psalms  eminently  prophetioal,  2,  16,  33,  40,  45,  Sd,  69,  72,  97, 
no,  118,  mostly  Messianic. 

6.  Historical  Fsalma,  78,  105,  zo6. 

^^irangement  The  following  Table  (B),  showing  the  probable 
SeooSdon  occasion  when  each  Psalm  was  composed,  is  foimded 
and  order.      on  "  Townsend*s  Hannony  of  the  Old  Testament." 


After  what 
Scrtptore. 

Book  L, 

ax  T&B  Jewuh  E 

I    -    - 

Nehem.  ij.  3  - 

2*   .    - 

I  Chroo.  17.  27 

J     -     - 

2  Sam.  15.  29  - 

4<u)  - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 

5     -    - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  • 

6    -    - 

I  Chron.  28.  21- 

i*(w)I 

2Sam.  16. 14  • 

I  Chron.  28.  21 

9    -    - 

I  Sam.  17. 4,  or 
I  Chron.  16.43. 

xo    -    - 

•Dan.  7.  28  -    - 

XI      -     - 

1  Sam.  19.  J.   - 

X2(C)     - 

I  Chron.  28.  x  • 

IJ»I4.I5 

Dan.  7.  28   -    - 

i6»*  .    - 

I  Chiron.  17.  27, 

or  I-  Sam.  27. 

H* : : 

I  Sam.  22. 19  - 

2  Sam.  22. 51  - 

19  (m)  - 

I  Chron.  28.  21 

20,  21    - 

2  Sam.  10. 19  - 

22*  -    - 

I  Chron.  17.  27 

2j(r>,24» 

I  Chron.  28.  21, 

or  1  Chron.  16. 

43- 

^9^  26,  27 

Dan.  7.  28  -    - 

18,29   - 

1  Chron.  28.  21 

30    ^   - 

I  Chron.  21.  jo 

31*  -   - 

I  Sam.  23. 12  • 

3h33    - 

2  Sam.  12. 15  - 

34     "    - 

I  Sam.  21. 15  - 

3S     -    - 

T  Sam.  22. 19  - 

36,31    - 

Dan.  7.  28   -    - 

38,    39.-) 
40*.  41  3 

I  Chron.  28.  21 

42(c)    - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 

Probable  occasion  on  which  each  Psalm 
wasoompoaed. 


I    - 


Written  l^DaVid  or  Ezra,  and  placed  as  a  pro- 

faoetothe  Psafana 

On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  by  Nathan  to 
Dayid— a  prophecy  of  Christ's  kingdom  - 
On  David's  night  from  Absalom-  •  • 
During  the  fli^t  trcm  Absalom  -  •  - 
During  the  flight  from  A^bsalom  •  .  • 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life 
On  thereproacheflof  Shimei  -  .  .  -  .  . 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  • 
On  the  vlctozy  over  Goliath  -----. 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity  .  .  .  . 
When  David  was  advised  to  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains •  *-•-•. •-•-••- 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  •  - 
During  the  Babylonish  oE^tivity-  -  .  .  . 
On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  by  Nathan  to 

David 

On  the  murder  of  the  priests  by  Doeg  -  -  - 
On  the  conclusion  of  David's  wars  -  -  .  - 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  •  - 
On  the  war  with  the  Ammtmites  and  Syrians 
On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  l^  Nathan ;  or 
in  severe  persecution  -----,-- 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -    • 


During  the  Babylonish  captivity  .... 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  >  . 
On  the  dedication  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah-  -.----..--- 
On  David's  persecution  by  Saul  .  .  .  .  . 
On  the  pardon  of  David's  adultery  .... 
On  DavU's  leaving  the  dty  of  Gath  -  .  . 
On  David's  persecution  by  Doeg.  .  .  .  . 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity     .    .    .    . 


B.C. 


Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  . 
On  David's  flic^t  from  Absalom.    -    .    . 


444 
X044 

X023 

1015' 

1023 
1015 
X063 

539 

1062 
X015 

5J9 

iod4« 

1060 

1019 

iok5 

X036 

1044 
X0X5 


5J9 
X015 

1017 
X060 
1034 
1060 
X060 

5^9 
1015 

X023 


Note,— The  six  Psalms  marked  (u),  are  regarded  by  Calmet  as  of  imknown  dat« 
and  authorship.  The  second  passage  of  Scripture  mentioiied  after  five  Psahna,  ia 
regarded  by  him  as  the  proper  place  of  the  Psalm.  Psalms  marked  (c)  and  (r),  he 
thinks,  were  written  respectively  in  the  captivity,  and  on  the  return  from  It.  In 
the  other  Psalms,  he  agrees  substantially  with  Townsend. 

**  Applied  to  our  Lord  by  Ptttor,  Acts  2.  25-31;  and  hy  Pool,  Acts  13. 3S,  36. 
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Psalms. 


Book  U. 

K 

46 


1^ 


49.50  - 

51 

52 

53 
54 

51 
58 

59 

62    -  - 

6i  (r)  - 

64(c)  ■ 

65  -  - 

66  -  - 

67  -  - 
68*  -  - 
69  <c)  - 
70,71  - 
71     -  - 

Book  III. 

7i(c)  - 

74    -  - 

75(c),  76 

?r : : 


39  -  - 
80     -    - 

8i»  (w)  - 

82     -    - 

87  -  - 
88(c)  - 
89     •    - 

Book  IV. 

90*  (c)  . 
91  (m)    - 

92.  93*  - 
94  -  - 
95*  -    - 


After  what 
Soiptore. 


2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
2  Kings  19.  7  • 

1  Chron.  17.  27 

2  Chron.  20.  20 
2  Chron.  7. 10  - 
Ezra  6.  22  •  • 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
2  Sam.  12. 15  - 
1  Sam.  22. 19  - 
Dan.  7.  28  -    - 

1  Sam.  2^.  23  - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  • 
I  Sam.  21. 15  - 
I  Sam.  24.  22  - 
I  Sam.  24,  22  - 
I  Sam.  19. 17  - 
I  Kings  II.  20- 

1  Chron.  28. 21 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Sam.  24.  22  - 
I  Sam.  22. 19  - 

1  Chron.  28.  21 
Ezra  j.ij  '  - 
Dau.  7.  28   -    - 

2  Sam.  6.  II     - 

1  Chron.  28.  21 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Chron.  29. 19- 


2  Kings  19. 19  - 
Jer.  39. 10  -  - 
2  Kings  19.  J5  - 
Dan.  7.  28   -    - 

1  Chron.  28. 21, 
or  2  Chron.  19. 
56. 

Jer,  jq.  lo  -  • 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
Ezra  6.  22   -    - 

2  Chron.  19.  7  - 
Jer.  ^9.  10,  or 

2  Chron.  20. 
Ezra  J.  ij  -  - 
Ezra  I.  4  -  - 
I  Chron.  28.  2Z 
Ezra  3.7-  -  - 
Exod.  2.  25  -  - 
Dan.  7.  28   -    - 


Numb.  14.  45  • 
I  Chron.  28f  10 
Dan.  7.  28   -    - 
Jer.  39. 10  -    - 
I  Chron.  28.  21 


Probable  occasion  on  which  each  Psalm 
was  composed. 


On  David's  flight  from  Absalom .    -    -    - 
On  the  blasphemous  message  of  Rabshakeh 
On  the  delivery  of  the  promise  by  Nathan 
On  the  victory  of  Jehouiaphat   -    -    -    - 
On  the  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  temple 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple 
During  the  Babylonidi  captivity     •    - 
Confession  of  David  after  nis  adultery  - 
On  David's  persecution  by  Doeg*    -    - 
During  the  Babylonish  cimtivity-    •    - 
On  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphims  to  David 
During  the  flight  from  Absalom-    -    - 
When  David  was  with  the  Philistines  in  Oath 
On  David's  refusal  to  kill  Saul  in  the  cave 

Continuation  of  Psa.  57 -- 

On  Saul  surroimding  the  town  of  David  - 
On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Joab  -  -  • 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  • 
In  David's  persecution  by  Absalom-  •  - 
Prayer  of  David  in  the  wildemess  of  Engedi 
On  David  s  persecution  by  Saul  .... 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  - 
On  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity.  >  -  > 
On  the  first  removal  of  the  ark  .  .  -  . 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  - 

On  Absalom's  rebellion 

On  Solomon  behig  made  Ung  by  his  £ftther 


On  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  .  -  - 
On  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple 
On  the  destruction  of  Sennadaerib  -  >  • 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity.  .  -  • 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  - 


B.C. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple.    • 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity     .    .    .    ■ 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple     -    < 
On  the  appointment  of  Judges  by  J^oshaphat 
On  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Assyrians  * 

On  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple    -    > 

On  the  decree  of  Cyrus -    - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  •    • 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity- 
During  the  affiiction  in  Egypt     ...... 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity     •  .-    •    - 


On  the  shortening  of  man's  life,  &c.    • 
After  the  advice  of  David  to  Solomon  • 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity     -    - 
On  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life 


I02J 

710 

Z0Q4 

5IS 

ioj4«» 
1060 

1060 
xoaj 
xo6a 
1058 
1058 
1061 
104a 
X015 
loai 
1058 
1060 
1015 
5J5 

593 
1045 

1015 

loaj 

I0Z5 


710 
588 
710 

5J9 
X015 


588 

5J9 
515 

8q1 
588 

536 

X015 
5J6 

i5ii 
5i9 


1489 
1015 

588 
1015 


a  Explained  and  applied  to  our  Lord,  Heb.  I.  8, 9:  i  Pet.  j.  22 :  Eph.  X.  23 : 
Phil.  2.  9-1 1. 
^  To  Asaph,  by  £ichhom»  De  Wette,  and  RosenmuUer. 
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Psalms. 


After  what 
Scripture. 


} 


} 


1  Cbron.  i6.  43 

2  Ctxon.  7. 10- 

X  Cbron.  28.  21 
Don.  9. 27  -  - 
2  Bam.  12. 15  • 
I  Chron.  28.  21 

I  Chron,  16. 43 


Ezra  J.  7  -  - 
I  Kings  XX.  20  - 
X  Sam.  22. 19  - 

1  Chron.  17. 27 

Ezra  J.  7     -    - 

2  Chron.  20.  26 
Eoraj.  7     -    - 
I  Chron.  i^.  27 
Neh.  ij.  J  -   - 

X  Chron.  28.  2X 

Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
X  Chron.  28. 2X 
Ezra  J.  7  -  - 
Ezra  I.  4  -  - 
Ezra  J.  7  -  - 
Ezra  4.  24  •  - 
Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
I  Chron.  28.  21 
I  Chron.  15.  X4 

1  Chron.  28.  21 
Ezra  J.  7     -    - 

2  Chron.  7.  »o  - 

Dan.  7.  28  -  - 
Ezra  0.  ij  -  - 
X  Chron,  13.  4  - 

I  Sam.  22. 19  - 
I  Sam.  27. 1     - 

1  Sam.  22. 1     - 

2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
2  Sam.  17.  29  - 
I  Chron.  28. 10 
Ezra  6.  22   -    - 


Probable  occasion  on  which  each  Psalm 
was  composed. 


On  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Obed-edom's 
house 

On  the  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  temple    - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 

On  the  near  termination  of  the  captivity  -  - 

On  the  pardon  of  David's  adultery  -    -    -  - 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 

On  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Obed-edom's 
house 


On  the  return  from  the  captivity  - 
On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Joab  - 
On  David's  persecution  by  l)oeg  •  • 
On  the  promise  by  Nathui  to  David 


On  the  return  tram  the  captivity    •    - 

On  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  -  .  - 
On  the  return  Arom  the  captivity  •  • 
On  the  promise  by  Nathan  to  E^vid  • 
Manual  of  devotion  by  Ezra  .... 


Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life 


During  the  Babvlonish  captivity 

Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  -  - 
On  the  return  from  the  captivity     .... 

On  the  decree  of  Cjrrus 

On  the  rietum  from  the  captivity  .  -  .  - 
On  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans  .  -  . 
During  tne  Babylonish  captivity-  .... 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David's  life  .  . 
On  the  second  removal  of  the  ark  .... 
Inserted  towards  the  end  of  David  s  life  -  • 
On  the  return  from  the  captivity    .... 

On  the  removal  of  the  ark  into  the  temple    - 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity .  .  .  .  . 
On  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  ..... 
Prayer  of  J^vid  when  made  king  over  all 

Israel 

On  David's  persecution  by  Doeg 

Prayer  of  David  when  driven  from  Judea  - 
Prayer  of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  -    . 

During  the  war  with  Absalom 

On  the  victory  over  Absalom 

David,  when  old,  reviewing  his  post  life  •  . 
On  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple    .    . 


B.C. 


1051 
1004 

loi; 

5i8 

10J4 

1015 

105X 

5)6 

10^ 
1060 
1044a 

536 
896 

"\ 

ICX440 

444" 
X015 

5)9 
1015 

536 

5J6 

536 

5)5 

539 
1015 

105 1 

1015 

536 

1004 

539 
519 

1048 
1000 

1055 
1060 

1053 
1053 
1015 

515 


*  Cited  by  our  Lord  to  prove  his  Divinity,  Matt.  22. 14 :  by  Peter,  Acts  2.  32-36  • 
Paul,  I  Cor.  15.  25-28  :  Heb.  7.  1-28 :  8.  x. 

l>  Cited  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  22. 42 :  explained  by  Peter,  Acts  4. 11 :  i  Pet.  2  4,  5  : 
Paul,  Rom.  9.  32 :  Eph.  2.  20,  21. 

c  Calmet,  and  most  commentators,  refer  this  Psalm  to  the  captivity. 

Chronological      Adopting  this  arrangement,  the  Psalms  may  bo 
arrangement,  classified  chronologically  thus:  (C). 
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B.  C.  15  31.     Psa.  88,  Heman  in  Egypt. 

B.  c.  1489.    Psa.  90,  Moses  in  the  Wilderness. 

B.  c.  1063-1015.  DavicTs  History  and  Experience,  9,  it,  59,  34, 
56,  142,  17,  35,  52,  31,  64,  109,  140,  54,  57,  58,  63,  96,  105, 
106,  133,  141,  139,  68,  2,  16,  23,  45,  118,  60,  108,  20,  21,  32, 

33,  51,  103,  3,  7,  4,  5,  42,  43,  55,  7^,  72,  I43,  144-  ..  •  18, 

62,  30,  91,  6,  8,  12,  19,  23,  24,  28,  29,  38,  39,  40,  41,  61,  65, 

69,  78,  86,  95,  loi,  104,  120,  121,  122,  124,  131,  133,  72,  145- 

B.  c.  1004.     On  tibe  removal  of  the  ark  to  the  temple,  47,  97,  98, 

99,  100,  135,  136. 
B.  c.  897-710.    From  Jehoshaphat  to  ffezekiah,  82,  46, 115,  44,  73, 

75,  76. 
B.  c.  588.    On  the  Invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  74,  79,  83,  94. 

B.  C.  539.  In  the  Captivity,  10,  13,  14,  15,  25,  26,  27,  36,  37,  49, 
50,  53,  67,  77,  80,  88,  89,  92,  93,  123,  130,  137. 

B.  c.  538-6.  At  the  close  of  the  captivity,  and  on  the  return,  102, 
85,  126,  87,  107,  IH-114,  116,  117,  125,  127,  128,  134. 

B.  c.  535.  At  the  rebuilding  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  66,  84, 
129,  138,  48,  81,  146,  147-150- 

B.  c.  444.    Ezra  completes  the  canon,  and  adds  i,  and  119. 

The  date  and  occasions  of  these  Psalms,  it  must  be  observed,  are 
many  of  them  conjectural.  Townsend's  opinion  of  the  occasion  of 
the  following,  is  founded  on  internal  evidence  alone,  7,  47,  48,  81, 
82,  84,  91,  97-100,  119,  139,  145.  For  the  rest,  he  follows  Light- 
foot,  Calmet,  Home,  Gray,  or  Hales.  Modem  inquiry  has  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  the  dates  rest,  and  have 
thrown  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Townsend's  arrangement  of  Psa. 
25  -2  7,  and  severie^  others.  See  Notes  of  Annot.  Par.  Bible,  Religious 
Tract  Society,  vol.  i.  563-662. 

57.  All  the  Psalms  (except  34)  have  titles,  which  are  as 
old  at  least  as  the  version  of  the  LXX,  but  not  of  inspired 
authority.  They  may  be  regarded  as  historically  accurate, 
except  where  there  is  internal  evidence  against  them. 

These  titles  give  either  the  name  of  the  author  (i),  or  directions 
Titles  of  *o  ^^^  musician  (2),  or  the  historical  occasion  (3),  or  the 
Psalms.  liturgical  use  (4),  or  the  style  of  the  poetry  (5),  or  the 

instrument  (6),  or  the  tune  (7),  to  which  the  Psalm  is  to  be  sung. 
Sometimes  all  these  are  combined,  Psa.  60. 

1.  Moses,  Psa.  90.  David,  of  73,  to  which  the  LXX  add  other 
twelve  Psalms.  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Elhan,  and  the  sons  of 
Korah  are  also  named. 

2.  To  the  chief  musician,  is  prefixed  to  53.    Some  suppose  that 
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the  music  was  by  him.      Qesenius  luid  Ewald  regard  ''  to "  as 
meaning  "by,"  and  refer  *'  the  musiciaa"  to  David. 

3.  Psa.  3,  7,  18,  34,  51,  52,  54,  etc. 

4.  Psa.  17,  86,  90,  103,  145,  etc. 

5.  Psa.  46,  65,  48,  16.    For  6,  and  7,  see  below. 

The  following  are  the  terms  found  at  the  beginning  of  Psalms. 
The  meaning  is  not  easily  ascertained,  and  even  in  the  ancient 
Yersions  there  is  very  great  diversity.  The  authorized  version  leaves 
most  of  them  untranslated,  and  Coverdale  generally  omits  them. 
Luther  preferred  to  translate  them  with  what  accuracy  he  could. 
Wo  put  first  the  meaning  which  is  most  probable. 

The  word  translated  "  upon  "or  *'  on,"  is  appropriate,  whether  it 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  or  to  the  instrument  or  deff,  on 
which,  or  the  time  to  which  the  Psahn  was  simg. 

Aijeleth  Shachar,  t.  e,,  hind  of  the  morning  (sun  or  dawn)  =  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune,  beginning  with  these  words  (Jewish  critics), 
or  on  the  Messiah  or  David,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
(Luther,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck),  Psa.  22. 

Alamoth,  i.e.,  virgins,  and  so  =  "for  treble  voices"  (Gesenius, 
Hengstenberg,  Tholuck),  Psa.  46. 

Al-taschith,  i,  e,,  destroy  thou  not,  =  to  be  simg  to  the  tune  of  the 
ode  beginning  with  these  words,  Psa.  5  7-5  9,  75 . 

Degrees,  i.  e,,  of  the  steps,  or  of  ascension,  =  a  pilgrim's  song  for  those 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  especially  &om  captivity,  see  Psa.  1 22-4 
(Lowth,  Ewald,  etc.),  or  =  a  song  ascending  by  degrees  from 
clause  to  clause,  as  in  Psa.  121  (De  Wette,  GoGenius),  or  =  a 
song  to  be  sung  in  ascending  the  steps  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple  (Jewish  critics)  or  =  a  song  sung  by  the  upper  choir 
(Luther,  Tholuck),  Psa.  120-134. 

Gittith,  =  a  Gath  instrument  or  tune,  or  the  vintage-melody,  Psa. 
8,  81,  84. 

Higgavm,  =  instrumental  music,  Psa.  9,  16,  or  =  meditation 
(Hengstenberg,  Tholuck). 

Jedtdhtm,  Psa.  39,62,  77,  see  i  Chron.  25.  i,  3. 

Jonath-elem-rechokim,  ue.,  the  mute  dove  among  strangers,  =  the 
tune  so  called,  or  =  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  David  at  Gath, 
Psa.  56. 

Leannoth,  =  to  be  sung,  Psa.  88. 

Mahalath,  =  lute,  or  a  tune  so  called,  or  =  a  dancing-tune,  Psa. 
53.  88. 

Maschil,  =  a  didactic  poem  (Hengstenberg,  Tholuck),  or  =  a  skilful 
poem  (Gesenius,  De  Wette),  Psa.  13. 

Michtam,  =  a  golden  or  excellent  Psalm,  or  =  a  mystery,  1.  e,,  a 
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Psalm  with  a  hidden  meaning  (Heng8tenbe]:g%  or  on  hidden, 
t.  e,,  experimental  religion,  or  =  a  written  poem  (michtav),, 
Gesenius,  Bosenm.,  Tholuck,  see  Isa.  38.  9:  Psa.  16,  56-6o« 

Jiuth-ldbban,  =  on  the  death  of  his  son,  or  of  Qoliath  (Ghald.),  or 
=  on  an  instrument,  or  to  a  song  so  called,  or  with  a  slight 
Tariation  in  the  vowels  =  with  viigin's  voice  for  boys,  t,  e,, 
male-trebles:  or  to  Benaiah,  i  Chron.  15.  18,  30:  Fto.  9. 

Neginothf  =  stringed  instruments,  Psa.  4,  6,  54,  56,  60,  61,  76. 

Nehilothf  =  wind  instruments,  or  =  the  lots  (1.  e,,  of  the  good  and 
bad),  Psa.  5. 

8elah^  =  pause,  t.  0.,  in  vocal  music,  or  =  exalt  (the  voice),  t.  «•, 
forte,  or  =  exalt  (Jehovah),  (Kimchi,  Ewald,  De  Wette),  70 
times  in  Psa.  3,  in  Habb.,  or  =  Da  Capo. 

Shetninithf  i.  e,,  an  eighth  =  bass  (i  Chron.  15.  20,  21),  or  =  an 
eight-stringed  instrument,  Psa.  6, 12. 

Shiggawn,  =  a  wandering,  or  excited  song,  or  =  an  el^gy  (Ge- 
senius,  Rosenm.,  De  Wetto,  Tholuck),  Psa.  7. 

Shttshan,  i,  e.,  a  lily  =  a  very  beautiful  song,  or  instrument  so  called, 
Paa.  60,  45,  69,  80;  with  eduth  added,  t.  e,,  lily  of  testimony  = 
name  of  tune  or  iostnunent  (Gesenius,  Tholuck),  or  =  a  beau* 
tiful  subject  of  admitted  excellence  (Hengstenberg),  Psa.  60, 80. 

58.  In  studying  the  Psahns,  two  rules  of  interpretation  are 
of  prime  importance. 

(i.)  Ascertain  the  author,  the  historical  origin,  and  the  obvious 
scope  of  the  P^alm.  Tables  £  and  C,  will  give  the  first  two,  and 
Table  A,  the  last. 

(ii.)  Carefully  consider  the  historical  meaning  of  its  terms  and 
allusions,  and  ascertain  from  New  Testament  quotations,*  or  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  gospel,  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  either  to 
Christ  or  to  the  Christian  Church.  Though,  perhaps,  every  Psalm 
is  connected  in  its  origin  and  allusions  with  an  economy  which  was 
**  to  vanish  away,"  all  are  no  less  closely  connected  in  sentiment 
and  applicability  with  the  economy  that  "  abideth;"  and  wisely 
studied,  the  whole  book  may  be  made  our  own,  and  become  to  us 
the  expression  of  the  holiest  feelings  in  the  holiest  form. 

The  Song  of  Sdomon,  B.  c.  looi. 

59.  The  universal  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  this  poem  to 

Solomon,  and  internal  evidence  confirms  this  tes- 
^*    timony.     His  songs  were  a  thousand  and   five, 

•  See  chapter  vi. 
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I  Kings  4.  32  ;  and  this  is  called,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  the  song 

of  songs,  the  best,  that  is,  of  them  all. 

This  book  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  canonical 

writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  It  is  not  quoted, 

indeed,  in  the  New,  but  it  fonned  part  of  the 

Jewish  Scriptures  (Jos.  Antiq.  viii.  2-5,  and  Contr.  Ap.  i.  8), 

was  translated  by  the  authors  of  the  LXX,  is  included  in  all 

ancient  catalogues,  and  is  attested  expressly  by  Melito  (2nd 

century),  Origen  (d.  253),  Jerome  (5th  century),  the  Jewish 

Talmud,  «vQd  Theodoret  of  Cyprus  (450  A.  D.) 

On  what  occasion  it  was  written  is  not  certain.  The  imagery 
eeoms  derived  &om  the  marriage  of  Solomon,  either  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (i  Kings  3.  i:  7.  8:  9.  24,  compared  with  Song,  i.  9: 
6.  12),  or  with  some  native  of  Palestine,  espoused  some  years  later 
(chap.  2.  i),  of  noble  birth  (7.  i),  though  inferior  to  her  husband 
(I.  6). 

Whatever  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  we  find  in  reading  it,  two 
characters,  who  speak  and  act  throughout;  the  one  called  Shelomoh 
(the  peaceful),  and  the  other  by  the  same  name  with  a  femimne 
ending,  Shulamith,  like  Julius  and  Julia,  i.  6:  3.  11:  6.  13:  8.  12. 
There  is  also  a  chorus  of  virgins,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  2.  7: 
3.5:  5.  8,  9.  Towards  the  close,  two  brothers  of  Shulamith  appear, 
8.  8,  9,  see  I.  6.  As  in  all  ancient  poems,  there  are  no  breaks  to 
indicate  change  of  scene  or  of  speakers.  In  detecting  these  changes, 
we  are  guided  partly  by  the  sense,  but  chiefly  by  the  use  in  tho 
original  of  feminine  and  masculine  pronoims,  of  the 
second  or  third  person.  A  neglect  of  this  distinction 
has  much  obscured  the  English  version. 

i.  Shulamith  speaks,  i.  2-6:  then  in  dialogue  with  Shelomoh; 
Shul.  I.  7:  Shel.  I.  8-11:  Shul.  i.  12-14;  Shel.  i.  15:  Shul.  i.  16.- 
2.  i:  Shel.  2.  2:  Shul.  2.  3. 

ii.  Shulamith  now  rests,  sleeps  and  dreams  (Shelomoh  addressing 
tho  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  charging  them  not  to  wake  her» 

2.  7:  3.  5);  2.4-6,8.-3.4. 

iii.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  see  a  nuptial  procession  approach- 
ing, 3.  6-1 1. 

iv.  Dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and  Shulamith.  Shelomoh 
speaks  4.  12-16  (as  far  as  "  flow  out,")  Shul.  4.  16:  Shel.  5.  i. 

V.  A  night  scene;  Shulamith  seeking  for  Shelomoh;  meets  and 
converses  with  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  Shul.  5.  28:  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  5.  9:  Shul.  5.  10-16:  daughter  of  Jehisalem,  6,  i: 
Shul.  6.  2,  3. 
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yi.  Morning  scene;  Shelomoh  visits  his  garden  early,  and  meets 
Shulamith;  ^el.  6.  4-10:  Shul.  6.  11,  i3;  the  dialogue  continuing 
to  8.  8. 

yii.  The  brothers  of  Shulamith  are  introduced;  the  brothers 
speak,  8.  8,  9:  Shul.  answers  them,  8.  10-12:  Shel.  speaks,  8.  13: 
and  Shul.  answers,  closing  the  scene,  8.  14. 

Literally  regarded,  the  whole  of  this  poem  is  a  description  of 
l^iritual  wedded  love;  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  afifections,  and 
signlflcanqy.  one  which  our  Lord  has  employed  as  a  kind  of  type  of 
his  own.  In  this  aspect,  the  book  gives  a  beautiful  representation 
of  the  sentiments  and  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites, 
on  conjugal  and  domestic  life.  But  the  poem  had,  no  doubt,  a 
higher  aim.  The  names  of  the  two  chief  characters,  are  as  signi- 
ficant as  any  in  "Bunyan's  Allegory."  The  sudden  change  from 
the  singular  pronoun  to  the  plural  (i.  4,  etc.),  indicates  that 
Shulamith  must  be  taken  collectively.  Both  she  and  Shelomoh, 
moreover,  appear  in  positions  which,  literally  regarded,  are  highly 
improbable,  5.  7:  2.  14-16:  4.  8.  And  from  the  earliest  times, 
Jews  and  Christians  have  applied  the  whole  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  and  their  relation  to  Him.  These  views 
are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Bible,  the  union  of 
Christ  and  his  Church,  or  of  God  and  his  ancient  people,  is  repre* 
sented  under  the  same  endearing  relation  as  that  which  this  book 
discloses;  see  especially  Psa.  45:  Isa.  54.  5,  6:  62.  5:  Jer.  2.  2:  3.  i: 
Ezek.  16.  10,  13:  Hos.  2.  14-23:  Matt.  9.  15:  22.  2:  25.  i-ii:  John 
3.  29:  2  Cor.  II.  2:  Eph.  5.  23-27:  Rev.  19.  7-9:  21.  2-9:  22.  17. 

Much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has  been  misunderstood  by 
Abuse  of  in-  early  expositors.  Some  have  erred  by  adopting  a  fiEmci- 
terpretation.  ful  method  of  explanation,  and  attempting  to  give  a 
mystical  meaning  to  every  minute  circumstance  of  the  allegory.  In 
all  figurative  representations  there  is  always  much  that  is  mere 
costume.  It  is  the  general  truth  only  that  is  to  be  examined  and 
explained.  Others,  not  understanding  the  spirit  and  luxuriancy 
of  eastern  poetry,  have  considered  particular  passages  as  defective 
in  delicacy,  an  impression  which  the  English  version  has  needlessly 
confirmed,  and  so  have  objected  to  the  whole;  though  the  objection 
does  not  apply  with  greater  force  to  this  book  than  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  or  even  to  some  of  the  purest  of  our  own  authors.  If  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  figure  employed  in  this  allegory  is  one  p{  the 
most  frequent  in  Scripture,  that  in  extant  oriental  poems  it  is  con- 
stantly employed  to  express  religious  feeling,*  that  many  expressions 

*  See  examples  in  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  30,  31; 
Clarke  or  Rosenmuller  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Stuart  on  the 
Canon;  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  ii.  469;  As.  Res.,  iii.  353;  and  in 
Eitto's  Bible  Readings. 
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which  are  applied  in  our  translation  to  the  person,  belong  properly 
to  tiie  dress,*  that  every  generation  has  its  own  notions  of  delicacy 
(the  most  delicate  in  this  sense  being  by  no  means  the  most  virtuous), 
that  nothing  is  described  but  chaste  afifection,  that  Shulamith  speaks 
and  is  spoken  of  collectively,  and  that  it  is  the  general  truth  only 
which  is  to  be  allegorized,  the  whole  will  appear  to  be  no  unfit 
representation  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  true  believers  in 
every  age. 

Properly  understood,  this  portion  of  Scripture  will  minister  to 
our  holiness.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  to  withhold  the  book  from  their  children,  till  their  judg- 
ments were  matured. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  (about  B.  a  iboo). 

60.  The  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sdomon  contains  more 
than  the  title  indicates.  A  proverb  is  a  short 
sentence,  conveymg  some  moral  truth  or  practical 
lesson  in  a  concise,  pointed  form,  and  sometimes  the  name  is 
applied  to  enigmatical  propositions  of  the  same  moral  or 
practical  tendency.  In  this  book,  however,  we  have,  in 
addition,  many  exhortations  to  prudence  and  virtue,  v^ith 
eulogies  on  true  wisdom.  These  latter  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  nine  chapters.  The  last  two  chapters,  moreover,  are 
from  the  pen  of  another  author.  Those  that  are  Solomon's 
are  part,  probably,  of  the  3000  proverbs  he  is  recorded  to 
have  spoken,  i  Kings  4.  32,  and  formed,  besides  the  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiastes,  the  only  works  of  his  which  were  undoubtedly 
inspired.  He  sought  wisdom  rather  than  any  other  gift,  and 
God  honoured  his  request  by  granting  him  a  larger  measure 
of  it  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
communicate  a  portion  of  what  he  had  received  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  others  was  the  aim  of  this  collection.  The 
proverbs,  from  the  25th  to  the  29th  chapters  inclusive,  were 
collected  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  among  whom  were  Hosea 
and  Isaiah. 

Proverbial  instruction  is  common  in  the  early  history  of  most 
nations,  and  especially  in  the  east.  This  style  of  communication 
excites  attention,  exercises  ingenuity,  is  favourable  to  habits  of  re- 
flection, and  fastens  truth  upon  the  memory  in  a  form  at  once 
agreeable  and  impressive.    The  elegance  and  force  of  the  proverbs 

*  Chap.  5.  10,  14:  7.  2. 
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of  Solomon  are  increased  by  the  poetic  parallelisms  in  which  they 
are  written.  Nearly  every  sentence  is  antithetical  or  explanatory, 
and  attention  to  corresponding  clauses  will  often  fix  the  reading 
and  determine  the  sense. 

The  leading  aim  of  the  writer  is,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  to  "  give 
. .  a  yoimg  man  knowledge  and  discretion."    This  book  is, 

for  practical  ethics,  what  the  book  of  Psalms  is  for 
devotion.  It  has  lessons  for  every  age  and  condition.  All  may 
draw  from  it  the  most  excellent  counsels;  and  the  man  who,  pos- 
sessed of  the  soimd  princq>les  of  piety,  shall  form  his  life  by  the 
rules  of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  attain  honour  and  happiness. 
The  wisest  authors  have  done  little  more  than  dilate  on  the  pre- 
cepts and  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Though  most  of  his  rules  are  based  chiefly  on  considerations  of 
prudence,  strictly  religious  motives  are  either  presupposed  or  ex- 
pressly enjoined.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is,"  with  him,  "the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,"  i.  7:  9.  10.  His  morality  is  based  on  religion. 
Vice,  moreover,  is  condemned,  and  virtue  enforced,  by  appeals  to 
the  holiest  motives ;  as  the  authority  of  Qod,  16.  6 ;  his  exact 
knowledge  of  men's  hearts  and  ways,  5.  21:  15.  11;  the  rewards  of 
righteousness,  and  the  punishment  of  wickedness,  by  his  just  ap- 
pointment, 19.  29:  23.  17-19:  26.10.  Practical  wisdom,  therefore, 
resting  upon  and  rising  out  of  religious  character,  is  the  aim  of  this 
portion  of  the  inspired  volume. 

Ponder  its  lessons,  form  your  opinion  of  men  and  things  according 
to  them,  and  treasure  them  in  your  memory  as  the  best  rules  of 
prudence. 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  five  parts: — 

^.^  .  i.  Containing  a  connected  discourse  on  the  value  and 

Diyisions.  .  «  .   ■• 

attainment  of  true  wisdom,  i.-9. 

ii.  Extending  from  10.-22.  16,  comprises  proverbs,  strictly  so 
called,  expressed  with  much  force  and  simplicity. 

iii.  Ee€M;hing  from  22.  17-24.  contains  renewed  admonitions  on  the 
study  of  wisdom,  as  in  part  i. 

iv.  Containing  proverbs  selected  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah ;  by 
those,  that  is,  whom  he  employed  to  restore  the  service  of 
the  Jewish  church.    These  are  also  true  proverbs,  25.-29. 

v.  Consisting  of  chaps.  30  and  31,  contains  the  wise  instructions  of 
Agur  to  his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  and  lessons  addressed  to 
Lemuel  by  his  mother.  Who  these  persons  were  is  not 
known.  The  proverbs  of  chap.  30  are  chiefly  enigmatical, 
and  the  3  ist  gives  a  picture  of  female  excellence  adapted  to 
that  age  and  country. 
The  description  of  Wisdom  given  in  chap.  i.  20-23:  8.:  and  9. 
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applies  emphatically  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  revealed  and  embodied 
in  his  Son,  and  to  the  Son  himself,  as  the  eternal  Word.  Compare 
John  I.  i:  14.  10  with  chap.  8.  Pre-intimations  of  immortality 
are  also  given  in  chaps.  4.  18:  12.  28:  14.  32:  15.  24. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  sin  are  implied  in  the  very  terms 
which  describe  holiness,  i.  20:  see  also  i.  24:  16.  5:  21.  4:  24.  9; 
and  that  holiness  is  a  Divine  gift,  is  plainly  implied  in  i.  23. 

61.  In  expounding  and  applying  the  mf^Timft  of  this  book 
^  ,    ,         there  are  two  golden  rules. 

Rules  for  ° 

TOoverbf.  I.  Like  all  general  laws,  some  of  them  have  occa- 

sional exceptions.  Not  all  are  imlimited  or  universal. 
For  example,  Prov.  10.  27,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days, 
but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened."  Such  is  often  the 
rule:  but  Abel  was  murdered  and  the  life  of  Cain  prolonged. 
Jonathan  and  Saul — the  one  a  very  brother  of  David,  the  other  an 
apostate — perish  in  the  same  battle:  "the  com  cut  down  with  the 
weeds,  though  to  better  purpose."  Men  are  less  likely  to  harm  us 
if  we  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good,  and  yet  persecution,  be- 
cause of  our  goodness,  is  supposed,  i  Pet.  3.  13.  In  truth,  God 
has  to  teach  us  a  double  lesson — that  he  certainly  will  punish,  and 
that  he  will  punish  hereafter.  The  shortening  of  the  years  of  the 
wicked — ^present  punishment — teaches  the  first:  the  lengthening  of 
their  years — the  postponement  of  punishment — the  second.  Hence 
both  the  exception  and  the  rule.  Prov.  16.  7,  "When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."  So  it  was  with  Abraham  and  the  Israelites,  with 
Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat;  so  it  was  not  with  David,  or  with  Paul. 
2.  The  force  and  significancy  of  these  Tnaxinifl  will  be  most 
clearly  seen  and  felt,  if  they  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
examples.  They  are  comprehensive  laws,  understood  best  when 
examined  in  particular  cases. 

The  following  instances  are  taken  from  Nichol's  Treatise 
on  this  book ;  an  admirable  specimen  of  biblical  exposition. 

Prov.  I.  7,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge: 
but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction."  (Eehoboam,  i  Kings 
12.  13;  Eli's  sons,  I  Sam.  2.  25;  Athenian  philosophers,  Acts  17. 
18.) 

Prov.  I.  10,  "My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 
(Adam,  Gen.  3.  6;  Balaam,  Numb.  22;  Jehoshaphat,  i  Kings  22.  4; 
prophet  of  Judah,  i  Kings  13.  15-19,  24 ;  Micaiah's  firmness^ 
I  Kings  22.  li,  I4>) 
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Prov.  I.  32,  "The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them."  (The 
Israelites,  Deut.  33.  15-25:  Hos.  13.  6;  Tyre,  Ezek.  28.  2,  16,  17; 
Sodom,  Ezek.  16.  49.) 

Prov.  3.  5,  6,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  (Asa,  2  Chron.  14.  9-15; 
Hezekiah,  2  Kings  19.  14,  etc.;  Abraham's  servant,  Gen.  24.  12-27: 
Nehemiah  2.  4:  Ezra  8.  21-23;  David,  i  Sam.  30.  6-8.) 

Prov.  4.  14,  **  Enter  not  into  the  paths  of  the  wicked."  (L^t^ 
Gen.  13.  10-13;  David,  i  Sam.  27.  i.) 

Prov.  4.  18,  19,  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light." 
(The  wise  men.  Matt.  2.  1-13 ;  Nathanael,  John  i.  46-51;  the 
eunuch.  Acts  8.  27-40;  Cornelius,  Acts  10.;  Paul,  2  Cor.  3.  18.) 
"  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness;  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble."  (Ahab,  i  Kings  18.  17;  the  Jews,  Ezek.  18.  29: 
Jer.  5.  19,  25.  Also,  their  ignorance,  that  the  cause  of  their 
present  miseries  is  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  Deut.  28.  29.) 

Prov.  5.  22,  "His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself.*' 
(Agag,  I  Sam.  15.  33;  Adoni-bezek,  Judges  i.  7;  Haman,  Esther  7. 
10;  Judas,  Matt.  27.  3-5.) 

Prov.  9.  8,  "  Rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  love  thee."  (David 
loved  Nathan;  Peter  loved  our  Lord,  John  21.17;  the  two  disciples 
constrained  their  reprover  to  abide  with  them,  Luke  24.  25,  29.) 

Prov.  10.  2,  "Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing."  (Tyro, 
Ezek.  26.  15:  27.:  28.;  the  rich  man,  Luke  16.  23.)  "But  righte- 
ousness delivereth  ft^m  death."  (Noah,  Gen.  7.  J,  with  Heb.  11. 
7:  Dan.  5.  6.,  Belshazzar  contrasted  with  Daniel.) 

Prov.  10.  7,  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  (Elisha, 
2  Kings  13.  21;  Jehoiada,  2  Chron.  24.  15,  etc.;  Dorcas,  Acts  9.  36, 
etc.;  Mary,  Mark  14.  9.)  "But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shallrot." 
(Absalom,  2  Sam.  18.  17  ;  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  22.  18,  19  ;  Jezebel, 
2  Kings  9.  37;  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  2  Kings  13.  14.  15.) 

Prov.  10.  8,  "The  wise  in  heart  will  receive  commandments." 
(David,  2  Sam.  7;  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  John  2.  4,  5;  the  no- 
bleman, John  4.  50.)  "But  a  prating  fool  shall  fall."  (Amaziah^ 
2  Kings  14.) 

Prov.  10.  24,  "The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him.* 
(The  Canaanites,  Josh.  5;  Belshazzar,  Dan.  5;  Ahab,  i  Elings  22; 
Haman,  Esther  7.  7-10.)  "But  the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  granted."  (Hannah,  i  Sam.  i:  Esther  4.  16:  8.  15-17;  Simeon, 
Luke  2.  29,  30:  see  also  Psa.  37.  4:  John  16.  23,  24.) 

Prov.  10.  25,  "As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no 
more."  (Elah,  i  Kings  16.  9;  Zunri,  i  Kings  16.  i8,  19.)  "But 
tho  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation."  (Abraham,  Gen.  17. 
1-8;  David,  2  Sam.  7.  16:  see  also  Matt,  7.  24, 15.) 
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Ppov.  II.  3,  "When  pride  oometh,  then  cometh  shame." 
(Miriam,  Numb.  i3.  lo;  Uzziah,  3  Chron.  36.  16-31;  Nebuchad-' 
nezzar,  Dan.  4.  30,  etc.)  ''But  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom." 
(Daniel,  Dan.  3.  30;  Joseph,  Gen.  41.  16.) 

Frov.  II.  5,  6,  "The  righteousness  of  the  perfect  shall  direct  his 
way:  but  the  wicked  shall  fall  by  his  own  wickedness.  The  righte- 
onsoflBS  of  the  upright  shall  deliver  them:  but  transgressors  shall 
be  taken  in  their  own  naughtiness."  (Haman,  Esther  7.  10:  8.  7; 
Daniel's  accusers,  Dan.  6.  34,  etc.;  Ahithophel's  death,  3  Sam.  17. 
33,  contrasted  with  David's  restoration  to  his  throne.) 

Frov.  II.  10,  "When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city 
rcgoiceth."  (Mordecai,  Esther  8.  16.)  "  When  the  wicked  peiish- 
eth,  there  is  shouting."  (Sisera,  Judges  5;  Athaliah,  3  Kings  11, 
13,  20:  see  Bev.  19.  i-  3.) 

Frov.  II.  31,  "Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
be  unpunished."  (Tower  of  Babel,  Qen,  11.  4,  etc.;  the  kings  who 
combined  together.  Josh.  9.  i,  2;  Adonizedec,  Josh.  10.)  "But 
the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall  be  delivered."  (Mephibosheth, 
3  Sam.  31.  7;  Solomon,  i  Kings  11.  I3,  34;  Abijam,  i  Kings  15. 4; 
the  Israelites  often,  Exod.  3.  15,  17:  2  Kings  8.  19.) 

Frov.  II.  35,  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  £ait,  and  he  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  (Abraham,  Gen.  13.  9, 
14;  widow  of  Zarephath,  i  Kings  17.  lo^  etc.;  the  Shunamite, 
3  Kings  4.) 

Frov.  13.  5,  "  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit."  (Geshem, 
Neh.  6.  3;  Ishmael,  Jer.  41.  1-7;  Daniel's  accusers  to  Darius,  Dan. 
6.  8;  Herod's  to  the  wise  men.  Matt.  3;  the  Pharisees  respecting 
the  tribute  money.  Matt.  33.  15;  the  Jews  laying  wait  for  Fttul, 
Acts  33.  15.) 

Frov.  13.  II,  "He  that  followeth  vain  persons  is  void  of  under^ 
standing."  (Followers  of  Abimelech,  Judges  9;  and  of  Absalom^ 
3  Sam.  15;  of  Theudas  and  Judas,  Acts  5.  36,  37.) 

Frov.  13.  13,  "The  wicked  is  snared  by  the  transgression  of  his 
lips:  but  the  just  shall  come  out  of  trouble."  (Adon^jah,  i  Kings 
3.  23;  Daniel's  accusers,  Dan.  6.  34;  the  Jews,  Matt.  37.  35.) 

Frov.  13.  15,  "The  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
(Lot's  sons-in-law.  Gen.  19.  14;  Pharisees,  John  9.  34.)  "But  he 
that  hearkeneth  unto  coimsel  is  wise."  (Moses,  Exod.  18. 19-34; 
Apollos,  Acts  18.  34-36$  Pharaoh,  Gren.  41.  37-45;  Jacob,  Qen,  43. 
11;  Nathanael,  John  i.  46,  47.) 

Frov.  13.  19,  "The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever." 
(Caleb  and  Joshua,  Numb.  13.  14;  Nathan  to  David,  3  Saul.  7. 
13-17,  ^^^  Luke  I.  33.)  "But  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  xno- 
znent"    (Gehazi,  2  Kings  5;  Ananias,  Acts  5.) 

Prov.  13.  35,  "  Heaviness  in  tbA  l^ttdi  oi  mas^xoakfith  it  stoopy 
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but  a  good  word  maketh  it  glad."  (Nehemiah,  Neh.  2.  1,  2;  the 
woman  that  was  a  smner,  Luke  7.  38,  50;  Mary  Magdalene,  John 
20.  ii-i8:  see  also  Luke  34.  17-32.) 

Frov.  13.  -J,  "There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing."  (Haman,  Esther  5.  13;  church  of  Laodicea  contrasted 
with  the  church  of  Smyrna,  Bev.  3.  17;  2.  9;  Ahab,  i  Kings  ai.  4, 
16,  22)  "There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great 
riches."    (Matthew,  Luke  5.  27,  28;  Paul,  2  Cor.  6.  10:  Phil.  3.  8.) 

Prov.  13.  24,  "He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son:  but  he 
that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes."  (Eli,  i  Sam.  3.  13; 
Da^id,  I  Kings  i.  5,  6.) 

Prov.  14.  6,  "A  scomer  seeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth  it  not." 
(Athenian  philosophers,  Acts  17.  18;  Herod,  Luke  23.  8;  the  Jews 
looking  for  the  Messiah,  and  yet  rejecting  Christ,  Acts  13.  41 ;  John 
9.  29.)  "But  knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  imderstandeth." 
(David,  Psa.  119. 18,  98-icx):  see  also  Jas.  i.  5:  Matt.  11.  25.) 

Prov.  14.  8,  "The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his 
way."  (Job  28.  28:  Deut.  4.  6:  Eccles.  12.  13.)  "But  the  folly 
of  fools  is  deceit."  (Gtehazi,  2  Kings  5.  20,  27;  Daniel's  accusers, 
Dan.  6.  24;  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  5.  i-ii.) 

Prov.  14.  32,  "The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness." 
(Hophni  and  Phinehas,  i  Sam.  4.  11.)  "But  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death."  (Jacob,  Gen.  49.  18;  Stephen,  Acts  7.  55-60; 
Paul,  2  Tim.  4.  6-8;  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  14,  16:  3.  13.) 

Prov.  15.  I,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  (The  Reu- 
benites.   Josh.  22.   15,   21-30  ;   Gideon,  Judges  8.  1-3  ;   Abigail, 

1  Sam.  25.  23,  etc.)  "But  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  (Beho- 
beam,  2  Chron.  10.  13,  ete.;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Acts  15.  39;  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  i  Sam.  20.  30-34.) 

Prov.  13.  10,  "  Correction  is  grievous  to  him  that  forsaketh  the 
way."  (Asa,  2  Chron.  16. 10;  the  Jews,  Isa.  i.  5 :  Jer.  5.3:  John 
8.  40.)      "And  he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die."     (Amaziah, 

2  Kings  14.  11:  2  Chron.  25.  27;  the  Jews,  2  Chron.  36.  15-17: 
Luke  19.  42,  43.) 

Ecdesiastes  (b.  o.  997). 

62.  The  English  name  of  this  book,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  version,  signifies  (as  does  the  Hebrew)  one  who 
convenes  or  addresses  an  assembly,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
accurately  expressed  by  the  term  "  the  preacher."    The  illus- 

tho-gw  trious  prince,  the  author  of  the  book,  though  so 
richly  endowed  with  wisdom,  turned  away  from 
God,  and  sought  happiness  in  earthly  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, I  Kings  II.  1-13 ;  but  in  his  latter  years,  being  made 
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sensible  of  his  folly,  he  here  records  his  experience.  Perhaps 
the  truths  here  given  were  "  proclaimed  "  by  him  in  public ; 
nor  was  it  unbecoming  his  station  or  character  thus  to  in- 
form those  who  crowded  from  aU  parts  to  his  court  to  be 
instructed  by  his  wisdom.  The  book  is  further  interesting, 
as  it  supplies  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Solomon  repented  of  his  unholy  practices 
and  hcentious  principles,  if  in  such  a  course,  as  is  probable, 
he  had  imbibed  them. 


The  great  design  of  this  book  is  evidently  to  show  the  utter  in- 
Design  of  the  sufficiency  of  all  earthly  pursuits  and  objects,  as  the 
*>oofc*  chief  end  of  life,  to  confer  solid  happiness,  and  then  to 

draw  men  off  from  apparent  good  to  the  only  real  and  permanent 
good — ^the  fear  of  God  and  communion  with  him.  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  is  its  first  lesson.  "Fear  GJod,  and  keep 
hifi  commandments,"  is  its  last.  In  accomplishing  this  design,  the 
writer  gives  us  a  dramatic  biography  of  his  own  life,  not  only 
recording,  but  reacting  the  successive  scenes  of  his  own  search  for 
happiness;  reciting  past  experience,  and  in  his  fervour  becoming 
the  various  phases  of  his  former  self.  He  shows  us,  moreover  (and 
this  is  a  subordinate  design  of  the  book),  how  men  ought  to  de- 
mean themselves  amidst  the  various  disappointments  with  which 
they  will  have  to  contend.  Hence  the  warnings  and  counsels  with 
which  his  descriptions  of  vanity,  and  exhortations  to  make  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  performance  of  moral  and  reUgious  duties  our  chief 
good,  abound. 

The  difficulty  and  vividness  of  the  narrative  are  greatly  increased 
Th  th  ^y  the  form  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author  appears 
i»  for  the  to  be  for  the  moment  what  he  himself  describes.  He 
J|™^J^'^®  seems  to  have  (what  our  older  writers  call)  fyttes  of 
study  (i.  13-18),  of  luxury  (2,  i-ii),  of  grossness  and 
refinement,  of  conviviality  and  misanthropy ;  ^rttes  of  building, 
and  of  book-making,  all  ending  in  collapses  of  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment. We  have  in  succession  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  becoming  fatalist,  materialist,  epicurean,  imd  fitoic;  speaking 
in  each  character  much  truth,  and  interposing  some  earnest  en- 
lightened interludes,  the  fruits  of  his  maturer  wisdom;  and  at  last 
we  have  the  noblest  style  of  man — the  hiunble  and  penitent  be- 
liever. Nor  is  it,  be  it  observed,  that  he  has  given  us  descriptions 
merely  of  these;  he  has  given  us,  in  his  own  person,  the  men 
themselves. 
IftbJB  fgueb  be  kept  in  view,  the  meaning  of  several  passages  will 
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This  fact  be  plain.  Many  of  his  conclusions  are  the  expressions 
applied.  Qf  g^rong  shrewd  sense;  others  of  them  are  eminently 

holy  and  spiritual  (5.  1-3:  7.  29:  11.  5:  12.  i,  7);  others,  again, 
are  but  partially  true,  and  some  are  absolutely  false  (3. 19:  2.  16: 
9.  2).  Many  efforts  have  been  made,  in  vain,  to  harmonize  these 
last  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  or  with  other  sayings  of  Solomon. 
But  it  is  not  thus  they  are  to  be  explained.  Each  picture  is  the 
likeness  of  a  sagacious  disappointed  worldling,  with  added  lights 
thrown  in  from  a  Divine  source.  The  book  is  a  narrative  of  fan- 
tastic hopes  and  blank  failures,  with  descriptions  somewhat  stronger 
than  truth,  and  appropriate  to  each.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  we  are  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 
That  conclusion  is  true,  as  are  many  of  the  incidental  warnings  and 
appeals;  but  much  of  the  matter  it  includes  is  not.  And  on  this 
principle  the  whole  must  be  explained.  A  comparison  may  illus- 
trate both  the  aigument  and  the  end.  As  the  45  th  Psalm  is  a 
lesser  Canticles,  so  we  have  a  lesser  Ecclesiastes  in  the  73  rd. 

While  all  agree  that  the  main  design  of  the  book  is  to  exalt 
religion  as  man's  "chief  end,"  different  views  (it  may  be  added) 
have  been  taken  of  the  illustrations  and  arguments.  Some  have 
held  that  the  grand  lesson  is,  the  vanity  of  everything  earthly 
apart  from  godliness,  and  with  such,  every  illustration  and  every 
part  is  true.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  lesson  of  the 
book  to  be — ^be  godly,  and  concerning  everything  else,  be  tranquil; 
for  life  is  not  worth  your  care.  Within  certain  limits  both  views 
are  just.  Apart  from  religion,  all  things  are  vain,  though  not 
equally  vain;  and  with  religion  nothing  can  harm  us,  though  even 
then  wisdom  and  folly  are  not  indifferent;  nor  does  one  thing  hap- 
pen alike  to  all.  Some,  again,  put  the  remarks  that  are  untrue 
into  the  mouth  of  objectors,  while  others  put  them  as  questions. 
The  sounder  view  of- the  whole  is  certainly  the  one  we  have  given.* 

Note,  that  in  Ecclesiastes,  wisdom  is  used  in  the  sense  of  science. 
Wisdom,        or  sagacity;  in  Proverbs,  it  is  identical  wiih. piety, 
what.  It  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  depravity  of  o\ir  nature 

that  modem  infidels  (Frederick  the  Great,  Voltaire,  and  others) 
have  wai'mly  praised  those  parts  of  Ecclesiastes  in  which  Solomon 
records  the  false  principles  which  his  folly  had  for  the  moment  led 
him  to  maintain.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  book  they  entirely 
disregard,  chap.  12. 

The  canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes  is  recognised  by  the  eai'ly 

Christian  writers,  and  though  the  book  is  not 

anon  c  y.     fQ^^jj^j^jy  quoted  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  there 

are  several  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

*■  Stowe,  Stuart,  Dr.  Hamilton,  uid  otl[i<bT!&. 
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JOSHUA  1 — 11  :  EPITOMIZED. 


By  tho  Jews  it  was  not  reckoned  one  of  the  poetical  books,  and 
indeed  the  whole,  except  3.  2-8:  7.  1-14:  11.  17:  12.  7,  is  written 
in  prose. 

Sec.  6.  The  whdU  Arranged  and  Epitomized,  with  occasumal 

Helps, 

63.  From  the  entrcmce  into  Canaan  to  the  death  of  Sdl(mKm 
(476  2/«a^«)« 

Part  I.  (25  years). 


Date  and  Place. 


B.C. 

145 1. 

Eccl.  y.  41. 
I  m.  I  d. 


10  d. 


145 1, 
Gilgal. 


Qilgal. 
145 0-1445 « 


Event  or  Narrative. 


I.  Conquest  of  Canaan  (7  years),*' 

God's  charge  to  Joshua,  Josh.  i.  1-9. 

Spies  sent  to  Jericho;  Rahab  receives  them,  Josh.  2. 
Joshua  reminds  Beuben,  etc.,  of  their  engagement 

(c/.  Numb.  22);  they  promise  obedience.    The 

Israelites  directed  concerning  the  passage  of  the 

Jordan.    God  encoiu*agoth  Joshua, 

^Josh.  I.  10-18:  3.  1-13. 
Passage  of   the  Jordan  (a.m.    2553);    a    memorial 

erected;  the  Canaanites  alarmed, 

Josh.  3.  J4-17:*'  4:*  5.  I. 
Circumcision  renewed;  the  Passover;  manna  ceases. 

Josh.  5.2-12. 
The  Captain  of  the  Lor^s  host  appears  to  Joshua,  see 

230;  miraculous  capture  of  Jericho;  a  curse  on 

the  rebuilder  of  it.   Josh.  6.  i:*  5.  13-15:  6.  2-27. 
The  Israelites  discomfited  through  Achan's  sin ;  he  is 

destroyed.  Josh.  7. 

Capture  of  Ai  by  stratagem.  Josh.  8.  1-29. 

The  Gibeonites  obtain  a  league  with  Joshua,  Josh.  9.' 
Conquest  of  several  kings  in  succession.  Josh.  10.^ 
The  rest  of  the  conquests.  Josh.  1 1. 


'  Josh.  14.  7,  10. 

^  For  this  order,  see  Bedford's  Scrip.  Chron.  quoted  in  Gray,  p. 
147,  or  Townsend,  i.  495.       "3.  15 ;  Jordan  overflows:  see  §  404. 

♦1  4.  19;  40  years,  less  five  days:  §  358  6. 

•  For  order,  see  Faber^s  Horso  Mos.  ii.  107. 

'  The  Gibeonites  remained  for  ages  a  monument  of  the  truth  of 
Jewish  history;  as  are  now  the  Jews. 

'  God  thus  proved  his  power  over  the  objects  of  Canaanitiah 
wonhip. 


JOSHUA  8 — JUDGES  :  EFITOMUSED. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

1444- 

Ebal  and 
Qerizim. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


1444. 


Hebron,  Kir- 

jath  Arba, 

Josh.  21.  IT. 

1444. 
Shiloh. 


1427. 

Shechem, 

Sychar  N.  T. 

1426. 
Shechem. 


The  law  written  on  a  stone  altar  (c/.  Deut.  27)  and 
proclaimed  to  all  the  people.  Josh.  8.  30-35.* 

Beuben,  etc.,  return  to  their  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan;  they  erect  an  altar  of  memorial; 
Israel  offended,  ask  an  explanation,  Josh.  22. 

3.  General  Division  of  the  Land. 

Enun^eration  of  conquests,  [Josh.  12]. 

Land  not  yet  conquered,  [Josh.  13.  i-6l. 

Joshua  divides  the  land;  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half 
receive  their  portions  by  lot;^  the  Levites  not  to 
receive  land,  [Josh.  13.  7-14:  14.  1-5]. 

Inheritance  of  Reuben,  etc.,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  [Josh.  13.  15-3  3I. 

Inheritance  of  Caleb,        [Josh.  14.  6-15:  15.  13-19' # 

Lotof  Judah,  [Josh.  15.  1-12,  20-63]. 

Lots  ofEphraim  and  half  of  Manaaseh,  [Josh.  16:  17.] 

The  tabernacle  set  up.  Josh.  18.  i. 

Lots  of  the  other  tribes;  Joshua's  inheritance, 

[Josh.  18.  2-28:  19]. 

Cities  of  refuge  appointed,  Josh.  20. 

Levitical  cities,  [Josh.  21]. 

3.  Last  Acts  of  Joshua f  etc, 

Joshua's  charge  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  Josh.  23." 
Joshua  addresses  the  tribes  and  renews  the  cove- 
nant. Josh.  24.  1-28. 
Death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  Josh.  24.  29-31. 
Burial  of  Joseph's  bones,  etc.    .       Josh.  24.  32,  ii. 


64.  (Partn). 

Interregnum  and  Government  of  Judges  (330  years). 

Conquests  after  Joshua's  death,  Judg.  i.  1-26. 

Nations  not  subdued  by  Israel,  Judg.  i.  27-36. 

1425,  The  angel  of  the  Lord  rebukes  the  Israelites  for  not 

Bochim.  driving  out  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  2.  1-5. 

Commencement  of  idolatry  in  Israel,    Judg.  2.  6-13. 

■  For  order,  see  Horsley's  Bib.  Crit.  i.  260,  and  compare  chap. 
I.  14;  it  immediately  follows  the  close  of  the  war. 

^  Though  these  divisions  were  made  by  lot,  each  tribe  received 
such  an  inheritance  as  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Jacob  and  Moses; 
thus  illustrating  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

®  Ver.  3,  mark  how  God  is  honoured:  see  198. 
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JUDGES  2 — 1  SAMUEL  :  EPITOMIZED. 


Date  and  Place. 


Eyent  or  Narrative. 


B.C. 

1413. 


1406, 

Gibeah,  Jeba. 


Account  of  Micah  and  his  image,  Judg.  17. 

A  party  of  Danites,  having  robbed  Micah  of  his 

image,  establish  themselves  in  Laish  (afterwards 

Dan)  and  set  up  idolatry/  Judg.  18.^ 

History  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine;  slaughter 

of  the  Benjamites,  etc.  [Judg.  19:  20:  21I. 

The  captivities  of   Israel    for   idolatry,   and  their 

deliverances  by  Judges,  Judg.  2,  14-23:  3.  1-4. 
Captivity  of  the  eastern  Israelites  for  8  years  to  Meso- 

potanua;  Othniel,  judge  Judg.  3.  5-1 1. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  Israelites  for  18  years  to 

Moab;  Ehud,  judge,  Judg.  3.  13-30. 

Captivity  of  the  western  Israelites  to  the  Philistines; 

Shamgar,  judge,  Judg.  3.  31. 

Captivity  of  the  northern  Israelites  for  20  years  to 

the  Canaanites;  Deborah,  judge;  song  of  Deborah 

and  Barak,  Judg.  4:  5. 

Captivity  of  the  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  for 

7  years  to  Midian,  Judg.  6.  1-6. 

This  history  of  Buth,  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah, 

Ruth  I.-4.'' 
Gideon,  judge;  is  visited  by  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 

and  delivers  Isi'ael  from  Midian;   refuses  to  be 

made  king,  Judg.  6.  7-40:  7:  8. 

Usurpation  of  Abimelech;  Jotham's  fable,    Judg.  9. 
Tola  and  Jair,  judges,  Judg.  10.  1-5. 

The  Philistines  and  Ammonites  oppress  Israel  for 

18  years;  Jephthah;  his  vow,  Judg.  10.  6-18:  11. 
Slaughter  of  Ephraim  by  the  Gileadites,  Judg.  12.  1-6. 
Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  judges,  Judg.  12.  7-15. 
The  Philistines  oppress  Israel  40  years,  Judg.  13.  i. 
Birth  of  Samson,  Judg.  13.  2-25. 

Birth  of  Samuel;  Hannah* s  song,     1  Sam.  i:  3.  i-ii. 
The  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,**  i  Sam.  2.  12-21. 

Call  of  Samuel,  i  Sam.  3. 


1402-13  94. 
1354-1336. 

I 3 16-1296. 

1256. 

Bethlehem, 
Beit-el'lahm, 

1249, 
Shechem. 

1235-1232. 
1232-1188. 
I 206-1 188. 

1187. 
1182-1157. 
1156-1116. 

1156. 

Shiloh. 
1143. 

*  This  idolatry  continued  till  the  days  of  Eli,  and  was  resumed 
by  Jeroboam,  i  Sam.  4.  lo*  ii«  Hence,  probably,  the  omission  of 
Dan  from  the  sealed  ones,  Bev.  7. 

^  That  these  five  chaps,  belong  to  this  early  age  is  clear;  Dan  was 
not  yet  settled,  18.  i ;  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  living, 
20.  28,  and  the  iniquity  of  Gibeah  is  mentioned,  Hos.  10.  9,  as  the 
first  open  sin  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 

*  Compare  Ruth.  i.  i  with  Judg.  6.  4»  the  only  famine  mentioned 
in  Judges:  see,  for  other  reasons.  Gray,  p.  166. 

^  On  the  chronology  of  this  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  see 
Townsend,  i.  592»  or  Calmei. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

II36-III7, 

Shiloh. 

1 1 16, 

Gaza. 

1116, 

Ebenezer. 

Aslidod,  Azo- 

tus,  Acts  8. 

40;  Shdood, 

30  w.  Jems. 

III3, 

Mizpeh. 

1095, 
Kamah,  in 

Ephraim. 


1096, 

Ramah. 

Mizpeh. 

Gilgal, 

.E.  Jericho. 

1094. 


T080. 

1064, 
Bethlehem. 


J  063. 

1062, 
Gibeah 
Naioth. 


Erent  or  Nairatiye. 


Marriage  of  Samson;  his  exploits, 

Judg.  14:  15.  1-19:  [16.  1-3] 

Judgment  on  Eli's  house,     i  Sam.  3.  22-36,  [22*25]. 

Capture  and  death  of  Samson, 

Judg.  [15.  20] :  16.  4-31. 

Israel  twice  defeated  by  the  Philistines;  aik  taken  &ad 
Eli's  sons  slain;  death  of  Eli,  i  Sam.  4:  [19-22]. 

The  ark  placed  in  the  house  of  Dagon;  removed  to 
Ekrou  (AAir),  then  to  Bethshemesh  (Ain  Shems), 
thence  to  Ejrjath-jearim,  where  it  remains  till  re- 
moved by  David,  Town.i.  612,  I  Sam.  5:  6:  7.  i,  2. 

Samuel,  judge;  he  moves  the  Israelites  to  repent- 
ance; the  Philistines  discomfited,    i  Sam.  7.  3-17. 

Samuel  appoints  his  sons  judges ;  their  corrupt 
government ;  the  Israelites  ask  for  a  king ;  Qod 
bids  Samuel  hearken  to  them,  i  Sam.  8. 


65.  (Part  m). 
The  Reign  of  Saul  (40  years),* 

Samuel  privately  anoints  Saul  aa  king,  and  gives  him 
three  signii,  i  Sun.  9:  10.  1-16. 

Saul  chosen  and  proclaimed  king,  i  Sam.  10.  17-27. 

Saul  rescues  Jabesh-Gilead ;  is  inaugurated  as 
king;  Samuel's  address  to  Israel,     i  Sam.  11 :  12. 

Saul  gathers  an  army  against  the  Philistines;  he  dis- 
obeys Samuel,  and  is  warned  of  his  rejection  from 
the  kingdom,  i  Scon.  13.  1-15. 

The  Philistines  discomfited;  Saul's  rash  oath  endan- 
gers Jonathan;  the  people  rescue  him;  Saul's  vic- 
tories; his  family,  i  Sam.  13.  16-23:  14, 

Saul  smites  the  Amalekites;  spares  Agag  and  the 
best  of  the  spoil;  denounced  by  Samuel,  i  Sam.  15. 

Samuel  secretly  anoints  David,  at  Bethlehem,  as 
future  king,  i  Sam.  16.  1-13. 

David's  victory  over  Goliath;  Jonathan  loves  David, 
I  Sam.  17.  1-40,  55,  $6,  41-54,  57i  58:  18. 1-4; 
Psa.  9.** 

David's  victories ;  Saul's  melancholy ;  he  attempts  to 
kill  David,   i  Sam.  18.  5-9:  16.  14-23:"  18.  10-16. 

David  marries  Saul's  daughter;  Saul  makes  various 
attempts  to  kill  him;  David  flees  to  Samuel;  Saul 
sends  after  him,  i  Sam.  18. 17-30:  19. 1-3:  Psa<  11: 

I  Sam.  19.  4-24:  Psa.  59. 

*  Acts  13.  21.  *»  See  Lightfoot  and  Town.  i.  638. 

^  The  order  here  is  fixed  by  Bishop  Horsley.  Compare  17.  33, 
38,  39,  42,  56,  with  16. 18,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  16. 14-23  belongs 
to  a  later  period  than  17.  1-40. 
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1  SAMUEL:  EPITOMIZED  AND  ARRANGED. 


Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

1062. 
106 1, 

NobandGath. 
Adullam. 


Nob. 


Keilah. 

1060, 
Ziph. 

1059, 
Engedi,  Ha- 

zezon  Taznar^ 
1058. 
Ziph. 
1057. 


X056. 


Gilboa, 

(Djehel  Gilbo). 

Ziklag  (16 

8.W.  Oath?). 


Hebron^ 

1056. 

Acts  13.  21. 

1054. 


David's  covenant  with  Jonathan,  i  Sam.  20. 

David  flees  to  Ahimelech  (where  his  lie  costs  the 
lives  of  the  priests  of  the  house  of  Eli),  then  to 
Achish;  feigns  madness,     i  Sam.  21:  Psa.  56:  34.' 

David  flees  again,  joined  by  several  followers,  1  Sun. 
22.  i:  Psa.  142:  I  Sam.  22.  i  I. p.  and  2:  [i  Chron. 
12.  8-18]:  2  Sam.  23.  13-17:  I  Chron.  11.  15-19. 

David  goes  to  Mizpeh,  then  to  Hareth;  slaughter  of 
the  priests  by  Saul, 
I  &im.  22.  3-19:  Psa.  52:  109:  17:  140:  35:  64. 

Abiathar  joins  David;  David  defeats  the  Philistines, 
I  Sam.  23.  i:  22.  20-23:  23.  6,*  2-5,  7-12, Psa.  31. 

Saul  pursues  David;  an  invasion  obliges  him  to  re- 
turn, I  Sam.  23.  13-23;  Psa.  54:  i  Sam.  23.24-28. 

Saul  pursues  David;  David  spares  Saul's  life;  Saul 
confesses  his  fault, 

I  Sain.  23.29:  24:  Psa.  57:  58:  63. 

Death  of  Samuel ;  David  and  Nabal,  i  Sam.  25. 

David  again  spares  Saul's  life,  i  Sam.  26. 

David  flees  to  Achish,  i  Sam.  27.  1-7:  Psa.  141; 
several  resort  to  him,  [i  Chron.  12.  1-7.] 

David  makes  an  excursion  on  the  Amaiekites  and 
repairs  to  Gath  with  the  booty,     i  Sam.  27.  8-12. 

The  Philistines  prepare  for  war,  and  advance  to 
Shunem ;  David  accompanies  them ;  Saul  consults 
the  witch  of  Endor,  i  Sam.  28. 

David  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  Philistines ;  on 
his  way  back  to  Ziklag  he  is  joined  by  several, 

I  Sam.  29:  [i  Chron.  12.  19-22]. 

On  his  return  to  Ziklag,  David  finds  that  it  had 
been  sacked  by  Amalek,  and  his  family  taken; 
he  pursues  Ajnalek,  and  smites  them,    i  Sam.  30. 

Saul,  defeated  in  battle  and  his  sons  slain,  kills  him- 
self, I  Sam.  31 :  [i  Chron.  10.  1-14I. 

An  Ajnalekite  pretends  to  have  slain  Saul,  and  is 
put  to  death  by  David,  2  Sam.  i.  i-j6. 

David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

2  Sam.  I.  17-27. 

66,  (Paijtiv). 

The  Reign  of  David  (40  years). 

David  acknowledged  as  king  of  Judah, 

2  Sam.  2.  1-7. 
Ishbosheth  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  2.  8-11. 
Civil  war  ensues;  David  waxes  stronger;  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  treacherously  slain, 

2  Sam.  2.  12-32:  3:  4, 

'  See  Townsend  on  the  order. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

1049, 

Hebron, 
Jerusalem. 


1048. 


1046, 

from  Kirjath 

Jearim  to 

house  of 

Obededom, 

thence  to 

Zion,  Psa.  132. 

1041. 


1038-103  7, 

Medeba. 

I036andi034, 

Jerusalem. 

1033. 


1031. 
1028. 

1025. 

1024. 


Event  or  Narnitlve. 


David  made  king  over  all  Israel;  his  troops;  he 
dispossesses  the  Jebusites  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 
dwells  there,  2  Sam.  5.  1-3:  33.  8-12,  [18-39]:  5. 
4,  5,  6-10:   I  Chron.  11.  1-3:  [12.  23-40];   11, 

10-14,  20  [26-47],  4-9- 
Hiram  of  Tyre  congratulates  David ;  David's  family; 
he  twice  defeats  the  Philistines, 

2  Sam.  5.  11-2$,*  [13-17]:  I  Chron.  14.  1-17. 

David  removes  the  ark ;  Uzzah,  not  being  a  Levite, 

smitten  for  touching  the  ark  (see  Numb.  4.  15), 

2  Sam.  6.  i-ii:  6.  12-23:  Psa.  68:  132:  105:  96; 

106:  I  Chron.  13. 1-4, *»  5-14:  15. 1-16. 43,  [5-24].* 

David  forbidden  to  build  the  temple;  great  blessings 

promised  him;  his  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  2  Sam. 

7:  I  Chron.  17:  Psa.  2:  45:  22:  16:  118:  no. 

Victories  over  Philistia,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Edom, 

a  Sam.  8:  i  Chron.  18:  Psa.  60:  108. 
David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam  9.** 

David  defeats  Ammon  and  Syria, 

[2  Sam.  10]:  I  Chron.  19:  Psa.  20:  21. 
Siege  of  Kabbah;  David's  adultery  and  murder, 

2  Sam.  II.  I  [ii.  2-12.  23]:  26-31:  I  Chron. 
20.  I,  3:  Psa.  51:  32:  33:  103.' 
Birth    of   Solomon ;    Amnon,   David's    eldest    son, 
forceth  his  sister  Tamar,  David's  only  daughter; 
David  fails  to  punish  this  injury, 

2  Sam.  12,  [24,  25:  13.  1-22]. 

Absalom  kills  Amnon,  and  flees,      2  Sam.  13.  23-39. 

Absalom  brought  back,  and  restored  to  his  father's 

presence,  2  Sam.  14.  1-7,  15-17,  8-14,' 18-33. 

Absalom  raises  a  revolt  against  David, 

2  Sam.  15.  1-12.S 

David  and  his  followers  flee ;  Zadok  and  Abiathar 

sent  back  with  the  ark;  Hushai  desired  by  David 

to  join  himself  to  Absalom  to  circumvent  Ahitho- 

phel's  counsels,  2  Sam.  15.  13-37:  Psa.  3. 

'  Ver.  24:  see  2  Bangs  7.  6. 

^  Towiufend,  following  Chronicles,  places  the  removal  of  the  ark 
after  David's  conquest  of  Zion,  and  reads  13. 1-4  after  2  Sam.  5*  1-3. 

"  Ver.  4:  see  6.  31.  *  See  i  Sam.  20.  15. 

^  Psa.  5 1  is  David's  penitential  Psalm,  and  Psa.  103  his  Psalm  of 
thanksgiving  on  being  forgiven.  The  punishment  was  remitted;  but 
as  a  chastisement,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  David's  life 
Wios  embittered. 

'  The  sense  requires  this  change  (Horsley). 

g  15.  7:  40  years,  t.  e.,  after  David's  anointing  (Lightfoot)^  or 
read  4,  as  Josephus,  Syriac,  Hales. 

J 
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2  SAMUEL :   1  CHBONICLEB:  ARRA270ED. 


Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narratiye. 


B.  C. 

I024, 

Bahurim. 
Jerusalem. 

Mahanaim, 

65   N.  E. 

Jei'UBalein. 
Ephraim. 


1023. 
1021. 
1019. 


1018. 


1016, 
Jerusalem. 


*  David  croflses 
Jordan,  Psa. 
42.  6. 

b  Samncl  omits 
the  standing 
army  Ooo»ooo), 
which  Chronicles 
includes,  and 
Samuel  includes 
Jerusalem 
po/»o),  which 
Clironicles  omits: 
sec  Jjfghtfoot. 

o  Ver.  ij.t.e., 
throe  full  addi- 
tional     years : 
compare  i  Chron. 
21.     12.       tiee 

<i  On  the  order, 
see  'J'ownsend, 
who  differs  here 
from  Lightfuot. 


1016, 
Gibeon,  Jib, 

17  N.  W. 

OiJgal, 


Ziba's  treachery  to  Mephibosheth  ;  Shimei  curses 
David,  2  Sam.  16.  1-14:  Psa.  7. 

Hushai  defeats  Ahithophel's  counsel;  Ahithophel 
hangs  himself,  2  Sam.  16.  15-23:  17.  1-26. 

David  furnished  with  provisions,  chiefly  by  Barzillai, 
2  Sam.  17.27-29:  Psa.  42:*  43:  55:  4:  5:  62: 
143:  144:  70:  71. 

Absalom  defeated  and  slain  by  Joab,  2  Sam.  18. 

David  returns;  Shimei  pardoned;  Mephibosheth  ex- 
poses Ziba's  treachery ;  David's  gratitude  to 
Barzillai,  2  Sam.  19:  20.  3. 

Revolt  of  Sheba  (at  Abel),         2  Sam.  20.  i^  2,  4-26. 

The  three  years'  famine,  2  Sam.  21.  1-14. 

Last  wars  with  the  Philistines  ;  David's  praise  for 
victories,  his  enemies  subdued,  2  Sam.  21. 15-22.  i: 
[23.  2-51]:  I  Chron.  20.  4-8:  Psa.  18. 

David,  in  pride,  numbers  Israel ;  the  plague, 

2  Sam.  24.  i-9:»»  10-25:''  i  Chron.  21.  1-5:  27. 
23,  24:  21.  6,  7,  8-30. 

David  prepares  materials  and  instructs  Solomon  as 
to  the  building  of  the  temple,  i  Chron.  22. 

Adonijah's  rebellion;  Solomon  anointed  and  pro- 
claimed David's  successor;  Adonijah  submits, 

I  Kings  I.  [i-4].*» 

David  arranges  the  courses  of  the  priests,  etc. 

[i  Chron.  23.-26]. 

Arrangement  of  the  state  ofi&cers, 

[i  Chron.  27.  1-22,  25-34I. 

David  calls  a  solemn  assembly,  and  exhorts  both 

them  and  Solomon  to  the  work  of  the  temple;  the 

offerings    of   the    princes    and    people ;   David's 

thanksgiving;  Solomon  acknowledged  as  king, 

I  Chron.  28  [11-21]:  29.  1-25:  Psa.  72:  91:  145. 

David's  final  charige  to  Solomon ;  directs  Joab  and 
Shimei  to  be  put  to  death;  David's  last  words; 
his  death,  i  Kings  2. 1-9:  2  Sam.  23.  1-7:  i  Chron. 
29.  26-30:  I  Kings  2.  10,  II. 

Psalms  of  David,  of  which  the  date  and  occasion  are 
not  known,  Psa.  6:  8:  12:  19:  23:  24:  28:  29: 
38:  39:  40:  41:  61:  65:  69:  78:  86:  95:  loi- 
104:  120:  121:  122:  124:  131:  133:  139. 

67.  Part  V. 

The  Reign  of  Solomon  (40  years), 

Solomon's  burnt-offering;  God  giving  him  a  choice, 
he  asks  for  wisdom ;  wealth  and  honour  added  to 
him,  I  Kings  [2.  12]:  3.  4-15:*  2  Chron  i.  1-5, ♦ 
[6-12]. 


"*  Passages  marked  t\i\i&  \*)  ^ve  the  fuller  narrative. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

IOI5, 

Jerusalem. 


Tyre,  Tsur, 
102  N.  Jar. 

1012, 

Jerusalem. 

1012-1005, 

I  Kings  6. 

1-37. 
1005, 

Jerusalem. 
1002. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


lOOT, 

Jerusalem. 


Solomon's  wise  judgment^ 

I  Kings  3.  15-28:*  [2  Chron.  i.  131. 
Adonijah  and  Joab  put  to  death ;  Abiathar  deposed; 

Shimei  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  i  Kings  2.  13-38. 
Solomon  obtains  materials  and  men  for  the  builduu; 

of  the  temple,  i  Kings  5.  1-18:  [2  Chron.  2.  1-18]. 
Shimei  put  to  death  forgoing  to  QmL,  i  Kings  2. 3  9-46. 
Solomon  marries  Pharaoh's  daughter,  i  Kings  3.  1-3. 
The  buildixig  of  the  temple,   i  Kings  6.  1-8,  [15-36]: 

[7-  13-50J:  6.  9-14,  37»  38:  7.  51:  [2  Chron.  3. 

i-9,r  [3;  4,  22I,  [10-14]:  [3*  15-4.  22J:  [5.  i]. 
The  dedication  of  the  temple,  i  Kings  8.  i-ii,  62-64, 

12-61,  65,  66:  2  Chron.  [5.  2-i4:*»   7.  4-7:  6.-7.  3, 

8,  10]:  Psa.  47:'  97:  98:  99:  100:  135:  136. 
Other  buildings  of  Solomon ;  God  makes  a  covenant 

with  him,  i  Kings  7. 1-12:  [9. 1-9]:  2  Chron.  7.  11-22. 
Acquisitions  of  Solomon ;  he  carries  out  David's 

arrangements  for  the  temple  services, 
I  Klings  9.  10-14,  15-25 :  [2  Chron.  8.  i-io,  12-16]. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  brought  by  SMomon  to  his  new 

palace,  i  Kings  9.  24:  [2  Chron.  8.  iij. 

Solomon's  song  upon  the  occasion,         [Cant.  i.-d,[^ 
The  greatness  of  Solomon,  i  Kings  4.  1-28,  [2-19J: 

10.  26:  9.  26-28:  10.  14-25,  27-29:  [2  Chron.  9. 

26,  25:  I.  14:  8.  17,  18:  9.  13-21,  24:  I.  15-17; 

9.  27,  28]. 
The  -wisdom  of  Solomon,  i  Kings  4.  29-33  •  [^  Chron. 

9.22]:  Prov.  I. -31:  [5:  6.  24-35:  7]. 
Solomon's  fame :  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba, 

I  Kings  4.  34:  10.  1-13 :  [2  Chron.  9.  23,  i-ii], 
Solomon's  wives  seduce  him  mto  idolatry;   Hadad 
and  Bezon  stirred  up  against  him,  i  Kings  11. 1-25.^ 
977.  Ah^ah  predicts  to  Jeroboam  the  division  of  the 

kingdom;  Solomon  seeks  to  kill  Jeroboam,  who 
flees  into  Egypt,  i  Kings  11.  26-40. 

Solomon  writes  Ecclesiastes,  probably  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance, 

Eccl.  or  the  Preacher,  1.-12:  [3.-11.  8]. 

^  Ver.  3,  of  the  first  measure,  t.  e,,  the  larger  cubit  used  before 
the  captivity,  nearly  a  yard. 

''Ver.  II,  *' white  raiment,"  additional  to  i  Kings.  The  Jews 
offered  the  sacrifice,  then  prayed,  and  then  the  fire  descended; 
hence  this  order  (Townsend). 

"  Psa.  47.  5 :  see  2  Chron.  5.13.  The  other  Psalms  are  all  appro- 
priate to  this  service,  and  were  probably  used.  The  date  of  their 
composition  is  not  known. 

^  Compare  4.  8 :  7*  4^  with  2  Cbroni  8«  6* 

\% 


993, 
Jenisalem. 

980-977. 
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PROPHETICAL  BOOKS. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

976, 

Jerusalem. 


976, 
Shechem. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Death  of  Solomon;  Behoboam  his  son  succeeds, 

I  Kings  II.  41-43:  [3  Chron.  9.  29-31]. 

68.  The  Division  of  the  Kingdom, 

On  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  people,  headed 
by  Jeroboam,  demand  a  relaxation  of  burdens, 

I  Kings  12.  1-5 :  [2  Chron.  10.  1-5]. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  young  men  instead  of 
the  old  men,  Behoboam  refuses  the  request  of  the 
people,  I  Kings  12.  6-15:  [2  Chron.  10.  6-15]. 

Ten  tribes  revolt;  Judah  and  Benjamin  adhere  to 
Behoboam,  and  form  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

I  Kings  12.  16-19:  [2  Chron.  10.  16-19]. 

The  ten  tribes  make  Jeroboam  their  king,  and 
form  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  i  Elings  12-20. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

Historical  and  rROPHBrriOAL  Books  prom  the  Death  of 
Solomon  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

Sec.  I.  Brief  Historical  View  of  this  Period.     The  Prophets  in 

Connection  with  History, 

69.  With  the  reign  of  Solomon  ended  the  glory  of  Israel. 

The  kingdom  was  thenceforth  dismembered.  Ten 
tribes,  of  which  Ephraim  was  chiei^  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Judah,  with 
which  Benjamin  was  now  united,  alone  remaining  faithful  to 
the  house  of  David.  To  the  latter,  however,  most  of  the 
Levites,  and  many  who  feared  God  out  of  all  the  tribes,  ulti- 
mately adhered,  2  Chron.  11.  13-16. 

70.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  presents  striking  con- 
Israel  ftxmi     ^rasts  and  instructive  lessons. 

to  the  de-  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  an 

section  of    Ephraimite,  was  raised  to.  the  throne  by  Gk)d,  and  a 

*  conditional  promise  was  given  that  his  kingdom  should 

be  aa  David's  (i  Kings  11.  38).    But  Jeroboam  had  neither  the 
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faith  nor  the  obedience  of  David.  To  preserve  the  independence  of 
his  kingdom,  he  established  a  separate  priesthood,  and  set  up  idol-, 
altars  and  images  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  He  thus  framed  a  system  of 
idolatry,  denied  practically  the  imity  and  spirituality  of  Qod,  and 
perpetuated,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  evil  for  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  rent  from  Solomon  (Deut.  28.  15 :  i  Kings  11.  11).  Un- 
happily, the  people  shared  his  feelings,  and  through  his  influence 
idolatry  became  ever  after  part  of  the  national  religion.  He  him- 
self, therefore,  is  branded  in  history  as  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

From  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  the  first  king,  to  Hoshea^  the  nine- 
teenth and  last,  we  find  no  one  king  free  from  the  charge  of  general 
depravity.  Of  king  after  king«  it  is  said  that  he  "  did  that  which 
was  evU  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Jehu,  indeed,  destroyed  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  for  his  partial  obedience  was  rewarded  with 
enlarged  temporal  blessing;  but  he  "took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  who 
made  L$rael  to  sin."  The  nation  copied  their  kings.  There  were  a 
few  exceptions,  but  it  needed,  in  Elijah's  days,  a  direct  revelation 
to  discover  them;  and  out  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  whom 
Israel  was  composed,  but  7,000  are  mentioned  as  not  having  bowed 
the  knee  unto  Baal. 

This  fearful  condition  was  the  more  guilty  because  of  the 
warnings  which  had  been  given.  Jeroboam  knew  why  Qod  had 
rejected  Solomon,  and  was  himself  repeatedly  rebuked  by  Ahijah 
and  others.  Within  fifty  years  appeared  the  prophets  Jehu  and 
Micaiah,  Elijah  and  Elisha;  the  two  latter  working  more  miracles  than 
any  prophet  had  wrought  since  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  A 
few  years  after  their  protracted  ministry  came  Jonah,  Hosea,  and 
Amos.  All  the  messages  of  these  prophets  were  confirmed  by 
Divine  chastisements.  Jeroboam  and  his  family  were  cut  off,  as 
were  Baasha  and  Zimri.  In  the  254  years  of  the  monarchy,  nine 
different  families  occupied  the  throne,  and  nearly  their  entire 
history  is  made  up  of  bloodshed  and  confusion.  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  the  second,  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  six  months, 
by  Shallum;  and  he,  after  a  reign  of  one  month,  by  Menahem,  his 
son  and  successor.  Pekahiah  was  assassinated  by  Pekah,  and  Pekah 
is  put  to  death  by  Hoshea;  while  most  of  this  wickedness  is  ascribed 
to  an  unhallowed  adherence  to  the  policy  and  idolatries  of  their 
first  king,  i  Kings  14.  9,  10:  2  Kings  17.  21-23.  Se  thought  that 
policy  essential  to  the  stability  of  his  throne;  it  proved  the  ruin 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  kingdom.  There  is,  indeed,  "a  way 
that  soemetb  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death." 


J 
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The  distrust  of  Divine  power  and  contempt  of  Divine  law  in 
.which  these  evils  originated  proved  the  means  as  well  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  Pekah  sought  an 
alliance  with  Bezin  of  Syria  against  Ahaz  of  Judah.  Pekah  was  at 
first  victorious,  and  Ahaz,  copying  the  sin  of  his  neighbour,  applied 
for  help  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  son  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  He  came 
and  chastised  the  Israelites,  canying  into  Media  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  making  the  rest.tributaiy/  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  captivity,  and  might  have  proved  ar  salutary 
warning  (738  B.  c.)  Ten  years  later,  So,  king  of  Egypt,  alarmed  at 
the  power  of  Assyria,  induced  Hezekiah  and  Hoshea  to  withhold 
the  tribute  which  their  predecessors  had  engaged  to  pay.  This 
revolt  brought  up  Shalmaneser,  the  son  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  with  a 
large  host;  and  in  the  end  Samaria  fell;  Hoshea  was  carried  to 
Nineveh,  and  Israel  was  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  crown. 

The  conquered  country  was  afterwards  peopled  by  settlers  from 
the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  intermarried  with 
those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  remained,  and  ultimately  took  the 
name  of  Samaritans.  At  first,  they  served  the  "  God  of  the  country" 
and  "  worshipped  idols;"  but  Josiah,  having  destroyed  the  altar  at 
Bethel,  and  carried  his  reformation  even  into  Zebulon,  they  rested 
in  a  system  of  belief  nearly  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Jews,  though  less 
regular  in  some  of  its  observances.  What  became  of  the  ten  tribes 
is  not  hnown.  Customs,  rites,  and  features  like  theirs  have  been 
discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have 
returned  at  difierent  periods  to  their  own  land.  Cyrus  addressed 
his  proclamation  to  all  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  i.  1-3),  and 
some  of  the  rites  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
imply  that  there  were  present  remnants  of  all  the  tribes ;  while 
many  Israelites  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  Galilee  and  Peraea 
long  before  the  days  of  our  Lord  (i  Mac.  5.  9-24). 

71.  Very  different  were  the  destinies  of  Judah.  Of  twenty 
History  of  kings,  all  descendants  of  David,  who,  for  388  years, 
Judah.  occupied  the  throne,  six  are  mentioned  with  great 

praise  (Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah),  and  others  are  commended.  Several,  however,  were 
fearfully  wicked ;  Jehoram,  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon,  in- 
troducing idolatrous  worship  into  the  temple  itself  and 
filling  Jerusalem  with  blood. 

The  fatal  error  of  the  Jews,  politically  and  religiously,  was  their 
alliance  with  idolaters,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  worldliness  and 
distrust,  and  tending  to  conform  them  to  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours.   Ahaz  sought,  ns  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
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against  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria;  and  though,  at  first,  he  was 
delivered  from  impending  evil,  he  really  received  from  the 
Assyrians  "no  help  at  all/*  The  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  was 
the  first  immediate  result  of  this  alliance,  and  other  results  soon 
followed.  It  cost  Hezekiah  most  of  his  treasure,  and  but  for 
special  interposition  would  have  cost  him  his  throne.  Manasseh  it 
cost  his  liberty,  and  Josiah  (who  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Necho  eastward  to  Carchemish),  his  life.  Jehoahaz,  his 
son,  was  carried  captive  to  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  (the  brother  and 
successor  of  Jehoahaz),  who  owed  his  crown  to  Necho,  was  set 
aside  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Jeconiah 
was  deposed  by  the  same  monarch  and  taken  to  Babylon;  Zede- 
kiah,  the  uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  third  son  of  Josiah,  being 
made  king,  after  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,  in  his  room.  Tempted 
by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  Jeremiah,  he 
revolted,  and  a  third  time  Nebuchadnezzar  came  against  Jerusalem. 
After  a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  the  city  was  taken  at  midnight; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  children  of  Zede- 
kiah  were  slain,  and  he  himself  (his  eyes  put  out)  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  or  a  few  months  later, 
Nebuzaradan,  the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  burned  the  city, 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried'  off  the  remainder  of  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  a  few  poor  only  being 
left  to  till  the  soil. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the 
country,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Israel;  the  providence  of 
God  thus  keeping  it  vacant,  to  be  reoccupied  by  the  people  on  the 
completion  of  their  captivity.  On  the  first  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Jerusalem  (606),  he  carried  off  to  Babylon  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions: on  the  second,  when  he  took  away  Jeconiah  (597),  Ezekiel 
also  was  taken;  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  captivity 
being  left  in  the  land. 

72.  Comparing  these  facts  with  prophecy,  we  have  some 
Harmony  of  instructive  conclusions.  All  the  events  thus 
foreknow-*"*^  hastily  sketched  were  foretold,  and  yet  in  every 
ie<ige  with  case  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  involves  4  moral 
dora  and  re-  Icsson,  and  in  no  case  does  it  supersede  the  free- 
Bponsibiuty    ^qj^  Qf  fji^e  human  agency  which  accomplished  it. 

this  history.  Ahijah,  for  example,  foretells  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  even  the  place  where  they  were  to 
be  scattered  (i  Kings  14.  15).  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
Samaria,  as  Hosea  had  done,  and  the  date;  the  preservation  of 
Judah,  and,  finally,  its  destruction  by  Babylon,  then  a  feeble  and 
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friendly  state:  the  catastrophe  is  hopeless  to  Samaria,  ''for.Ephraim 
is  to  be  broken  from  being  a  people;"  but  not  to  Judah,  for  a 
restoration  is  promised.  The  person  and  name  of  the  restorer,  his 
country  then  scarcely  known,  the  restoration  effected  by  the  de* 
struction  of  Babylon,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  siege,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple — all  these  events,  and 
many  others,  are  foretold,  and  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  prophecies;  but  in  every  case  the  moral  lesson 
and  the  freedom  of  human  agency  remain  undisturbed.  Jeroboam's 
appointment,  for  example,  was  not  kindness  to  him,  but  chastise- 
ment to  the  degenerate  family  of  David;  and  its  immediate  cause 
was  the  folly  of  Behoboam,  who  acted  under  the  excitement  of 
hmnan  passions,  irrespective  of  the  Divine  prediction.  What  change 
a  race  of  piout  kings  in  Israel  might  have  made  in  the  destiny  of 
that  people  need  not  be  conjectured;  but  the  final  overthrow  of  its 
actual  kings,  though  foretold,  was  not  less  a  fit  consequence  of 
their  sins;  which  sins,  however,  were  repeatedly  rebuked.  The 
prophecy  was  still  moral,  and  human  agency  still  free.  The  failure 
of  Sennacherib  in  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  foretold:  and  it 
was  the  fitting  result  of  his  defiance  **  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
(Isa.  37.  23).  Hezekiah's  deliverance,  too,  though  foretold,  was  no 
less  a  blessmg  vouchsafed  to  a  humble  praying  frame.  Both 
Judah  and  Israel,  agam,  might  have  been  punished  immediately  by 
Gk>d;  but  in  fact,  both  nations  were  suffered  to  work  out  their  own 
punishment.  Their  disobedience  was  the  very  agency  employed 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  word.  Everywhere  in  prophecy  we 
have,  as  Davison  has  remarked,  "  God's  overruling  power  and  man's 
agency  concurring  to  complete  predictions,  and  that  completion  a 
moral  end,  in  conformity  to  a  sentence  of  the  Divine  law."  In  some 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Bible  we  have  the  first  and  second  only;  as 
when  Amon,  a  wicked  prince,  called  his  son  Josiah  (i  Kings  13.  2), 
not  knowing  the  prediction  till  he  had  fulfilled  it;  or  as  when  Caekax 
Augustus  issued  a  decree  that  brought  Mary  to  Bethlehem  (Luke  2, 
4) ;  or  as  when  the  cry  of  "  Galilee  "  by  the  Jewish  crowd  sent  Jesus  to 
Herod  (Luke  23.  5).  But  in  the  prophets  we  have  generally  the 
three  combined;  Divine  power,  human  agency,  and  such  dispositions 
of  heart  in  all  concerned  as  make  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
The  fact  may  involve  mystery,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  in- 
structive or  true.  See,  for  examples,  i  Kings  22.  34:  2  Kings  9. 
34-37,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Jer.  29.  10-15. 

The  books         73-  The  books  of  this  period  may  be  arranged 
epitomized     ^u^  briefly  epitomized  as  follows. 
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(i).  I  EliNGS  1 3.-3  KiMOS  1 7\  Giving  the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel 
2  Chbon.  12.-31.*  J     from  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to 

the  captivity  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser:  354  years. 
Jonah:  history  of  his  misaion  to  Kineveh. 
Joel:  the  desolation  of  Judah;  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit; 

judgments  against  different  nations. 
Amos:  prophecies  concerning  different  nations  and  Israel. 
Ho&ea:  warns  Israel;  foretells  overthrow,  and  points  to  latter 

days. 
Isaiah:  various  predictions  and  warnings  to  Israel  and  Judah; 

also  to  various  nations,  1.-36.;  history,  36.-39.;  the  return 

and  the  latter  days,  4X>-end. 
Micah:  prophecies  to  Israel  and  Judah,  and  on  the  latter  days. 
Nahum:  just  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  he  foreteUs  the 

destruction  of  Nineveh. 
(2).  2  Kings  i 8.-25.  1  Giving  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
2  Chbon.  32.-36./    the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  the  cap- 
tivity by  Nebuchadnezzar:  184  years. 
Isaiah,  Nahum:  see  above. 
Zephaniah:  warns  Judah;  prophesies  against  various  nations; 

speaks  of  the  return  and  the  latter  days. 
Jeremiah  :  in  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  gives  predictions  concerning 

Judah,  Israel,  and  various  nations,  1.-39-,  46.-50.,  40.-45., 

chiefly  historical;  51.  not  his. 
Habakkdk:  prophecies  on  the  return  and  on  the  Chaldees. 
Daniel:  in  Babylon,  history,  1.-6.;  prophecies  on  various  king- 
doms and  Christ,  7.-9.  (10.-13.:  see  imder  3). 
Obadiah:  prophecies  of  Edom  and  the  latter  days. 
Ezekiel:  on  the  Chebar,  gives  various  predictions  on  Israel, 

Judah,  heathen  nations,  and  the  latter  days. 
(3.)  Haggai,  Zechariah:  at  Jerusalem,  536-520,8.0. 
Daniel:  10.- 12.,  at  Babylon. 

Esther:  in  Babylon:  Nehemiah,  in  Babylon  and  at  Jeru- 
salem, 45  7-445,  B.  c. 

Giving  an  account  of  successive  restorations  under  Zerub- 
babel  (536,  B.C.);  Ezra  C457,  B.C.);  and  Nehemiah  (445, 
B.C.);  the  rebuilding  ana  mud  completion  of  the  temple, 
with  prophecies  of  various  kingdoms  (Dan.)  and  the  latter 
days. 
Malachi:  rebukes  the  corruptions  of  Divine  service;  foretells 

the  coining  of  "  Elijah"  and  of  our  Lord,  436-397,  B.C. 

*  2  Chron.  gives  the  history  of  Judah  only,  not  twenty  verses 
being  devoted  to  Israel;  both  books  contain  many  additional  facts. 


PR0PHKT8  IN  ISRAEL, 
A  TabI-B  of  tha  ProphetB,  ahoming  when  they  prophesied. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Nature  of  Prophecy  during  this  Period,    Predictions 

arranged, 

74.  The  prophetic  spirit  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  the 
Prophets  of  days  of  Samuel  and  David  (Pt.  ii^  §  45),  becomes  yet 
this  period,  xnore  active  during  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history.  We  have  in  succession  sixteen  prophets,  whose 
writings  remain,  in  addition  to  the  authors  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  large  class  who  appeared  in  Israel  and  Judah, 
such  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  without  leaving  any  permanent 
records  of  their  teaching.  Of  the  prophets  whose  writings 
are  included  in  Scripture,  Jonah,  Amos,  and  Hosea,  addressed 
the  Israehtes  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  as  did  both 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  though  these  latter  prophesied  to  Judah 
cliiefly.  After  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jeremiah  pro- 
phesied briefly  concerning  them,  as  did  Ezekiel.  Most  of 
the  prophecies,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  destinies  of 
Judah,  of  heathen  nations,  and  of  the  church. 

75.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  will 

be  seen  in  §  76,  and  though  not  minutely  accu- 
view  of  the  rate  it  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  topics  and  con- 
wriungs^  nection  of  the  whole.  Its  partial  inaccuracy,  or, 
lessons  rather,  incompleteness,  is  owiAg  to  the  fikct,  that 

^^  ^  ^  *  events  foretold  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  predictions  so  blended  with  moral  instruction, 
that  they  can  be  grouped  only  according  to  the  aim  or 
general  purpose  of  each.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  lessons 
taught  by  this  view  are  both  obvious  and  important. 

1.  Comparing  this  table  of  prophecy  with  the  miracleB  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  prophecy  gains  greater  compass 
and  clearness,  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  withdrawn.  Before  the 
later  era  of  prophecy  begins,  in  the  days,  for  example,  of  Elijah, 
miracles  are  comparatively  frequent;  but  even  then  we  have  nothing 
equal  to  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Now  they  cease.  Prophetic 
revelation  is  enlarged,  and  having  its  fulfilment  as  it  enlarges,  it 
supplies  the  place  of  all  other  evidence.  How  strikingly  it  illus- 
trates the  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel  to  notice  that,  to  sustain 
and  prove  Christ's  mission,  all  forms  of  ancient  evidence  combine. 
He  fulfils  old  predictions  and  gives  new  ones;  while  his  very  person 
and  life  form  a  miraculous  embodiment  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love. 

2.  Prophecy  on  the  subject  of  heathen  nations  becomes  most 
copious  in  the  age  when  these  nations  seem  to  triumph  the  most. 
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Their  victories,  and  the  boasting  idolatrous  spirit  these  victories 
cherished,  severely  tried  the  faith  of  true  believers,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  credit  of  their  religion,  Psa.  79,  80:  Lament.  The  pride 
of  the  conquerors  is  therefore  rebuked,  and  the  faith  of  the  church 
confirmed  by  a  series  of  predictions  denouncing  the  overthrow  of 
the  very  nations  whose  successes  are  foretold.  See  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  to  various  nations;  of  Nahum  to  Assyria;  of  Habakkuk  to 
the  Chaldeans;  of  Obadiah  to  £dom;  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel. 

3.  The  gradual  extension  of  Divine  revelation,  so  as  not  only  to 
include  a  larger  range  of  topics,  but  to  reach  various  nations,  is 
highly  instructive.  Jonah  and  Nahimi  address,  in  their  written 
prophecies.  Gentiles  only.  Gentiles  only  are  also  the  theme  of  the 
prophecies  of  Habakkuk  and  Obadiah,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
prophets  whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  them.  Plainly,  God  is  not 
the  God  of  one  place  or  people.  His  providence  rules  over  the 
earth,  and  all  people  are  subject  to  Him.  Heathen  nations,  it  is 
true,  are  introduced  into  Scripture  predictions,  as  into  Scripture 
history,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  church  or  chosen 
nation,  but  the  lesson  remains.  All  are  within  his  government,  and 
it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  all  are  by  and  by  to  become  obedient 
to  his  law. 

4.  It  will  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  era  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  temporal  kingdom  (both  of  Israel  and  Judah)  is  the  very  era 
selected  for  the  fullest  and  most  expressive  disclosure  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  kingdom.  As  the  first  diq)ensation  seems  hastening  to 
decay,  the  objects  and  promises  of  the  second  are  set  forth  to  our 
view.  All  the  prophets  who  speak  of  the  ruin  speak  also  of  the 
restoration,  and  blend  with  the  restoration  predicted  blessings, 
such  as  had  never  yet  been  possessed.  This  arrangement  clearly 
indicates  the  imchangeableness  of  the  Divine  counsel.  And  it  does 
more.  It  displays  Divine  mercy.  In  the  heart  of  the  devout  Jew, 
imder  a  dispensation  which  promised  temporal  blessing  as  the  token 
of  Divine  favour,  prophecy  and  recent  events  must  have  created  the 
utmost  perplexity.  The  threatened  and  actual  visitations  were  all 
deserved;  but  in  that  fact  he  found  no  relief.  To  quiet  the  agita- 
tions of  his  afflicted  faith,  the  evangelical  prophecies  were  inter- 
posed. By  means  of  them,  the  hopes  of  the  church  were  sent  on 
into  the  more  distant  future  and  present  anxieties  were  alleviated. 
As,  therefore,  at  first,  prophecy  Ughtened  the  darkness  of  fallen 
nature,  so  now  it  lightens  the  darkness  of  misused  or  neglected 
grace.  How  much  even  inspired  prophets  needed  this  consolation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  from 
several  of  the  Psalms^  Psa.  79.  4,  9:  74.  2.  20. 
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In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  spirituality  of  true  religion,  and  the 
nature  of  that  work  on  wlpch  it  is  founded,  are  more  dearly  dis- 
closed. The  prophets  bring  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient 
law,  insisting  on  the  inferiority  of  ritual  worship,  and  indicating 
with  quite  evangelical  plainness  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  cross,  the 
Divine  nature,  and  the  ultimate  rule  of  the  sufferer,  Isa.  5  3 :  Dan.  9. 
How  touching,  that  this  clearer  revelation  of  the  spirituality  of 
religion  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  all  public  religious  institu- 
tious  were  corrupt,  and  after  the  temple  itself  had  been  destroyed. 

5.  The  most  remarkable  lesson  remains.  While  nearly  all  the 
prophets  point  to  the  gospel  and  the  reign  of  our  Lord,  each  speaks 
in  language  at  once  appropriate  and  peculiar.  All  foretell  a  glorious 
future,  and  the  same  glorious  futiu^;  but  the  terms  in  which  they 
foretell  it  are  taken  either  from  impending  evil  or  contemplated 
good.  That  future  is  the  opposite  of  present  calamity,  or  it  is  the 
completion  of  present  blessing.  Joel,  for  example,  foresees  deso- 
lating invasions  of  Judah,  but  in  the  end  the  scene  of  desolation  is 
Egypt  and  Edom;  while  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem 
from  generation  to  generation,  3.  19,  30.  Amos  foresees  the  over- 
throw of  both  Samaria  and  Zion;  but  beyond  these  calamities  he 
beholds  a  different  scene.  "  In  that  day,  I  will  raise  up  the  taber- 
nacle of  David  that  is  fallen  .  .  .  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days 
of  old,"  9.  II.  And  such  is  the  character  of  all  predictions  till  the 
end  of  the  captivity.  Restoration  literally  is  the  first  theme;  but 
the  predictions  that  foretell  it,  borrow  from  it  phraseology  intended 
to  express  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

After  the  captivity,  the  building  of  the  temple  is  the  first  theme 
of  inspired  predictions.  Haggai  foretells  its  coining  glory,  2.  6-9; 
and,  under  the  type  of  Zerubbabel,  the  victories  of  our  Lord,  2.  . 
21-23.  Zechariah  foretells  its  completion,  i.  16,  17;  and  by  the 
symbolical  act  of  crowning  Joshua  the  priest,  connects  with  this 
work  the  coining  of  him  whose  name  is  the  Branch  (Isa.  4.  i :  11.  i : 
Jer.  23.  5),  who  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bear  the 
glory,  6.  10-15.  Malachi,  again,  appears  after  the  temple  is  built. 
What  was  then  wanting  was,  sincere  worship  and  a  holy  priesthood, 
J.  10,  11:  3.  10.  He  therefore  foretells  a  new  covenant,  and  the 
coming  of  a  messenger  who  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi;  so  that 
the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  ''be  pleasant  imto  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,"  3.  4.  Here,  therefore,  as  elsewhere, 
prophecy  takes  its  phraseology  from  the  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  foretells  an  early  blessing,  and  in  terms 
which  make  this  blessing  a  pledge  and  type  of  infinitely  richer 
blessings  to  be  bestowed  in  the  more  distant  future.  Important 
rules  of  interpretation  are  suggested  by  this  fact.  ^^m 
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478  JONAH. 

Sec.  3.  The  Books  of  Jcnahy  Jod^  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  ilftcuA, 

Nahum, 

The  Booh  ofJoTUbh  (b.o.  840-784). 
77.  Jonah  suoceeded  Elislia  as  the  messenger  of  God  to 
Date  and  the  ten  tribes,  and  flourished  between  120  and  180 
hiatory.  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  when  Hazael  was  fiiMlling  the 
predictions  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  8.  12 :  10.  32.  He  foretold 
the  enlarged  territory  and  brief  prosperity  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  the  second,  in  whose  reign  the  prophet  himself 
probably  hved,  2  Elings  14.  25.  He  was  a  native  of  Oath- 
hepher,  in  Zebulun  or  Galilee,  and  is  thus  a  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  statement  of  the  Pharisees,  that  out  of 
Galilee  cometh  no  prophet,  John  7.  52.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  ancient  of  the  prophets  whoso  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

This  book,  with  the  exception  of  chap.  3,  is  a  simple  narrative, 
Co  te  ts  ^^^  relates  that  Jonah,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Nineveh  (which  was  at  that  time  the  chief  city  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  was  dislinguished  equally  for  its  magnificence 
and  its  wickedness),  attempts  to  flee  to  Tarshish;  but,  being  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  he  is  cast  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  great  flsh, 
and  continues  in  its  belly  three  days  (chap,  i);  when,  earnestly 
praying  to  God,  he  is  delivered,  chap.  2.  At  the  renewed  command 
of  God,  he  goes  to  Nineveh,  and  announces  its  destruction;  upon 
which  the  Ninevites,  believing  his  words,  fast,  pray,  repent,  and 
are  graciously  spared,  chap.  3.  Jonah,  fearing  to  be  thought  a 
false  prophet,  peevishly  repines  at  the  mercy  of  God,  and  wishes 
for  death.  Leaving  the  city,  he  is  sheltered  by  a  gourd,  which, 
however,  shortly  withers;  and  Jonah,  manifesting  great  impatience 
and  rebellion,  is  shown,  by  his  concern  about  the  gourd,  the  pro- 
priety of  God's  mercy  to  Nineveh,  chap.  4. 

That  this  book  is  a  strictly  historical  narrative  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  employed,  but  also 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  existence  and  ministry  of  Jonah, 
together  with  the  main  facts  of  his  history,  are  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  12.  39-41:  16.  4:  Luke  11.  29,  30),  who,  explicitly  re- 
cognising his  prophetical  office,  as  he  does  that  of  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
and  Daniel,  represents  his  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  real 
miracle;  grounds  upon  it  as  a  fact  the  certainty  of  a  future  analo- 
gous event  in  his  own  history;  and,  after  mentioning  the  prophet's 
preaching  at  Nineveh,   and  the    repentance   of  the  inhabitants. 
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concludes  by  declaring  reepecting  himself,  **  Behold !  a  greater  than 
Jonah  is  here." 

As  Jonah  himself  has  generally  been  considered  the  author  (a 
conclusion  which  the  Chaldaisms  of  the  original  confirm),  the 
record  of  the  sin  of  the  prophet  afifords  another  illustration  of  that 
strict  regard  to  truth  which  characterizes  the  inspired  volume. 

The  spiritual  lessons  in  this  narrative  are  highly  instructive.  The 
Spiritual  prophet  is  in  his  own  person  a  prophetic  sign  of  Christ, 
lessons.  The  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  his  three  days  of 

death  is  "the  fullest  and  nearest  shadow  of  Christ's  lying  in  the 
grave  which  the  Scripture  aflTords"  (Cradock).  The  first  image, 
therefore,  which  meets  us  in  the  opening  of  the  prophetic  canon  is 
one  that  shadows  forth,  though  dimly,  the  great  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  (Davison). 

The  whole  narrative  presents,  too,  the  most  striking  contrast 
between  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  the  rebellion,  impatience, 
and  selfishness  of  his  servant;  and  further,  between  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Ninevites  repented,  at  the  preaching  of  a  prophet 
who  visited  them  as  a  stranger,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Israelites  treated  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  lived  and  laboured 
amongst  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  serve  to  teach  the  people  of  Israel 
that  the  Divine  regard  and  compassion  were  not  confined  to  them 
alone,  but  were  extended  to  other  subjects  of  God's  government; 
also  to  intimate  to  them  their  high  destiny,  in  carrying  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  pagan  world,  and  to  keep  up  the  expectation  of 
that  happy  period,  when  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  all  nations.  If  not  a 
formal  type,  the  history  is  a  real  example  of  the  genius  of  the 
gospel. 

To  all,  the  book  furnishes  encouragement  to  humiliation  and 
prayer;  to  faithfulness  in  publishing  God's  word  to  the  guilty,  and 
to  implicit  resignation  to  his  will. 

The  Book  of  Joel,  B.  C.  810-795. 

78.  We  have  no  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Joel,  nor  does  tradition  give  much  light  in  relation  to 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  Pethuel  (Joel  i.  i),  and  it  is  said, 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  inferred  from  his  writings,  that 
he  lived  in  Judah,  probably  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
which  extended  from  810  b.  c,  to  758  b.  c.  :  for  when  he 
mentions  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  names  the  Phce- 
niclans,  Philistines, .  Idumeans^  and  Egyptians,  chap.  3.  4-19 ; 
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but  makes  no  reference  to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians ; 
which  he  probably  would  have  done,  had  those  two  empires 
been  already  formidable  to  the  Jews.  The  whole  book  indi- 
cates, moreover,  that  the  prophet  Uved  at  a  time,  when  the 
people  of  Judah  had  not  fallen  into  that  extreme  depravity, 
which,  in  later  times,  drew  down  upon  them  such  heavy 
chastisements.  Uzziah  had  indeed  begun  to  Hft  up  his  heart, 
2  Chron.  26.  16  :  but  the  evil  seems  as  yet  rather  a  subject 
of  prophecy  than  of  history,  though  given  in  historical  form. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  and  Amos;  and  as  they 
addressed  Israel,  so  he  addressed  Judah, 

In  the  first  chapter,    (1-2.  11),  the  prophet   delineates,  with 
most  graphic  force,  an  impending  devastation,  succes- 
sive armies  of  locusts  (i.  4),  and  burning  drought  (ver. 
18,  19),  representing  in  this  form,  probably,  the  calamities  conse- 
quent on  coming  invasions. 

He  then  exhorts  to  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer  (2.  12-17),  pro- 
mising the  removal  of  these  evils,  and  rich  evangehcal  blessing. 
He  foretells  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(2.  18-31:  Acts  2.  1-2 1 :  10.  41),  and  the  destruction  of  Jerussdem, 
a  prediction  given  with  such  force,  as  to  be  in  some  measure,  des- 
criptive  of  the  final  judgment  (2.  30:  Matt.  24.  29J, 

In  chap.  3,  he  foretells  the  assemblmg  of  the  nations  in  the 
valley  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  (Jehoshaphat),  and  their  des- 
truction, the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city,  and  the 
glorious  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  church 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

His  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  elegant;  obscure  only  towards 

the  close,  where  its  beauties  are  shaded  by  allusions  to 
Style 

events  not  yet  accomplished.     The  double  destruction 

foretold  in  chaps.  1-2.  11,  the  first  by  the  locusts,  the  second,  by 
the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  harbingers,  is  painted  in  terms  that 
are  reciprocally  metaphorical,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  two- 
fold character  of  the  description.     (Gray.) 

Joel  was  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is 
quoted  by  both  Peter  and  Paul,  Acts  2 :  Rom.  10.  13. 

79.  There  are  different  views,  it  may  be  added,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  description  given  in  chaps.  1-2.  12. 

Some  regard  the  whole  as  literal,  and  apply  it  either  to  the  famine 
Meaning  of  *^d  drought,  of  which  Amos  speaks,  4.  7,  8;  or  to  the 
chaps.  1, 2.  seven  years  of  famine,  that  desolated  Judsea  in  the  days 
of  Joram,  2  Kings  8.  1-3.    Others  regard  the  description  as  figura- 
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tive,  and  apply  it  to  the  invaaion  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sbalmaneaer, 
Sennacherib;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  Assyrians,  Pendans,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Others,  as 
Olshausen,  combine  these  views,  and  deem  it  a  description  of  im- 
pending calamity  generally,  both  literal  and  figurative.  **  Locust " 
is  certainly  used  with  this  double  reference  in  Scripture  (see 
symbols),  and  in  the  second  chapter,  exprecsions  are  used  with 
apparently  a  double  aspect,  as  like  expressions  were  afterwards 
used  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  24,  referring  to  an  earlier  and  a  final  visita- 
tion. Indeed,  as  all  great  and  Divine  deliverances  prefigure  or 
represent  the  deliverance  of  the  Cross,  so  all  great  punitive  visita- 
tions supply  figures  for  describing  the  Judgment. 

The  Booh  of  Amos,  B.  0.  810-785. 

80.  Amos  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hosea,. 
and  like  him,  was  sent  to  the  ten  tribes.    Both 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jero- 
boam n.,  and  Amos  saw  his  first  vision  ^  two  years  before 
the  earthquake/*  which  happened,  as  we  learn  from  Zechariah, 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Zech.  14.  5,  see  also  Isa.  5.  35). 

He  appears  to  have  prophesied  in  Bethel  (7.  10-13),  but  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  being  an  inhabitant, 
and  probably  a  native,  of  Tekoa,  a  city  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  vast  open  pastures  (^  wilderness "),  of 
the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah.  By  profession  he  was  a  herdsman, 
and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees  (7.  14)  :  ^  Not  a  prophet,  or 
a  prophet's  son,"  i,  e.,  not  trained  to  tiiat  office,  but  called  by 
an  irresistible  Divine  commission  (3.  8 :  7.  15),  to  prophesy 
unto  Israel  To  this  fact  he  alludes,  when  Amaziah,  the  idola- 
trous priest  in  Bethel,  charged  him  with  conspiring  against 
Jeroboam.  His  previous  occupation  ought  to  have  removed 
all  suspicion  of  political  connection  with  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  us  it  illustrates  the  grace  which  selects  its  ministers 
''  from  the  tents  of  the  shepherd,  as  well  as  from  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign,**  qualifying  each  for  the  duties  to  which  he 
is  called,  see  i  Cor.  i.  37,  39. 

Amos  speaks  of  himself  as  the  author  of  these  prophecies  (7.  8: 
8.  I,  2),  and  his  prophetic  character  is  established  by  the  testimony 
of  Stephen  the  first  martyr,  and  James  (Acts  7.  43,  43 :  15.  15-17)^ 
and  by  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  This  book  is  em> 
merated  in  all  the  early  lists  of  canonical  authors  (see  Part  L  §  160). 

The  style  of  Amos  is  simple,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  pio< 
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turesque  beauty.  His  maimer  of  life  may  be  traced  in  the  illuatra* 
tions  he  selects;  which  are  taken  mostly  from  rural  employments: 
many  of  them  are  original  and  striking,  while  all  have  the  life  and 
freshness  of  nature.  His  knowledge  of  the  events  of  remote 
antiquity  (9.  7),  and  of  others  more  recent,  not  elsewhere  recorded 
(6.  2),  the  regular  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  language,  all  tend  to  show  that  the  responsible  and  often 
dangerous  (3.  12),  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  still  as  favourable 
to  mental  culture,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  David. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  now  rapidly  filling  up  the  measure  of 
th^  sins.  The  mission  of  Amos  was,  therefore,  rather  to  thi^eaten 
than  to  console.  He  rebukes,  among  other  things,  the  corruption 
of  their  manners,  which  kept  jmce  with  their  prosperity:  he  charges 
the  great  men  with  partiality  as  judges,  and  violence  towards  the 
poor:  and  he  foretells,  as  a  pimishment  from  God,  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  a  foreign  coimtry;  a  prediction  accomplished  about 
sixty  years  afterwards,  when  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  des- 
troyed the  kingdom. 

This  book  begins  with  announcing  Divine  judgments  against  the 
states  aroimd  Judaea.,  and  against  the  two  Hebrew 
nations  themselves*  (i,  2).  The  prophet  then  sets 
before  the  Ephraimites  their  sins  in  detail :  what  God  had  done  to 
bring  them  back  to  himself;  how  they  may  return  to  God;  and 
the  chastisements  which  were  in  reserve  for  their  obduracy  (3-6). 
This  is  followed  by  symbolical  visions,  representing  successive 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Israelites,  each  more  severe  than 
the  preceding.  The  certainty  and  the  near  approach  of  their  ruin 
is  declared  (8.  9-14).  But,  beyond  this  calamity,  the  prophet  is 
commissioned  to  foretell  new  things  in  the  distant  future.  And  he 
concludes,  with  assurances  that  God  will  not  utterly  destroy  the 
house  of  Israel ;  but,  after  sifting  and  cleansing  it  among  the  nations, 
vrill  raise  it  again  to  more  than  its  former  glory,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  (9.  11 -15).  In  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom,  the 
Gentiles  are  also  to  share  (see  Acts  15.  16,  17). 

T?ie  Book  of  Hosea,  B.  c.  800-725. 

81.  Hosea  was  probably  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  Israel. 
He  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  six  or  seven  of  its 
kings,  from  Jeroboam  11.  to  Hoshea,  a  period  of  about  sixty 
years.  He  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  though  he  began 
to  prophesy  some  time  before  him  (Isa.  i.  i  :  flos.  i.  i). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 

"  Fulfilled  in  the  victories  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
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ten  tribes.  He  addresses  them  under  the  title  of  Israel,  of  Samaria, 
which  had  been,  since  the  days  of  Omri,  their  capital,  of  Ephraim, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  tribes,  to  which  Jeroboam,  their  first 
king  belonged.  The  idolatry  which  commenced  in  his  days  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  had  now  been  continued  for  more  than  150  years,  and 
had  diffused  every  form  of  vice  among  all  classes.  The  last  short  • 
interval  of  outward  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  11.,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  general  anarchy  and  decay.  The  kings  and  princes  were 
murderers  and  profligates  (7.  3-7);  the  idolatrous  priests  had  spread 
theu'  shameful  festivals  and  their  deceitful  oracles  all  over  the 
land  (4.  12-14:  10:  12:  13.  2):  the  great  parties  in  the  state  resorted 
for  help  sometimes  to  Assyria,  at  other  times  to  Egypt  (2  Kings 
15.  19:  17.  4):  while  the  whole  nation  relied  entirely  on  human 
help  (5.  13:  7.  8-12;  8.  9,  10:  10.  13,  etc.):  worldly  and  sinful 
objects  were  pursued  with  the  same  eagerness  by  Ephraim  as  by 
Canaan  (12.  7,  8):  a  listless  security  blinded  all  minds  (5.4:  12. 8) : 
giving  place  in  the  moment  of  danger  to  a  repentance  merely  of  the 
lips  (7.  16):  and,  what  was  the  root  of  all  the  other  evils,  God  and 
his  word  were  foi^otten  (4.  1-6:  8.  12.) 

This  condition  the  prophet  most  earnestly  condemns,  using  the 
expressive  figures  of  adultery  to  reprove  their  idolatry;  figures 
which  imply  the  violation  of  a  solemn  covenant,  and  the  alienation 
of  the  affections  of  the  people  from  Gk>d.  These  lessons  were  illus- 
trated in  the  assassination  of  four  kings  successively,  and  in  the 
general  disorders  of  the  state. 

For  sixty  years,  these  warnings  and  appeals  were  continued,  with- 
out success: — a  bright  example  of  persevering  fidelity  under  the 
greatest  discouragements. 

As  Rosea  speaks  in  these  prophecies  in  the  first  person  (5.  1,  2,  3), 
no  doubt  he  compiled  them  himself.  They  contain  many  specific 
predictions,  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  book  is  cited  by  Matthew, 
by  Paul,  and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  2.  15:  Rom.  9.  25,  26:  i  Cor* 
15.  35:  Matt.  9.  12,  13:  12.  7. 

Considering  the  long  period  to  which  the  ministry  of  Hosea  ex- 
tended, it  may  appear  surprising  that  his  writings  are  comprised 
within  so  small  a  compass:  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  prophets,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  book  contains  all  that  he  ever  uttered.  Such  portions 
only  of  his  inspired  communications  are  recorded,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
saw  fit  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  world. 

The  language  of  Hosea  is  to  us  peculiarly  difficult.    His  style  iB 

very  concise,  and  abrupt,  aboimding  with  figures  and 

metaphors,  which  are  often  much  intermixed;  and  the 

transitions  from  one  subject  and  figure  to  another,  are  frequent  and 
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^.^limwi  XIm  particular  occaaioiis  on  which  his  prophecies  were 
jfcjiu^i:»|,  ^f*  in  themselves  rarely  obvious,  and  are  never  specified 
^  llh#  aittl^or.  Some  parts  of  them,  however,  are  peculiarly  pa- 
^bc#^>  Mdntated,  and  sublime. 

AittOQg  the  more  remarkable  of  his  predictions,  are  those  in 
whkk  1m  foretells  the  captivities  and  sufferings  of  Israel;*  the 
<i»2Jkv«mioe  of  Judah  from  Sennacherib,  a  figure  of  salvation  by 
Christ;^  the  punishment  of  Judah  and  her  cities  j'^  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews;^  their  future  conversion  and  union  with  the  Gentiles 
under  the  Messiah;'  and  the  call  of  our  Saviour  out  of  Egypt;' 
while  the  final  ransom  of  his  people  from  death  and  the  grave,  is 
eelebrated  in  the  loftiest  strains.* 

All  these  predictions  are  not  equally  clear:  but  the  evangelical 
tenor  of  most,  nothing  can  exceed.  These  predictions  are  blended 
in  the  original  with  a  form  of  phraseology  closely  allied  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  ancient  law  (Hengstenbexg). 

Chaps.  6,  13,  14,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  statements  adapted  to 
awaken  those  feelings  of  penitence  and  £uth  which  become  the 
Christian  and  the  church  in  every  age. 

This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  comprising,  ist.  A 
symbolical  narrative,  chaps.  1-3;  and,  2udly.  Prophetic  discourses, 
diaps.  4-14. 

I.  The  first  part  gives  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  history  of  the  people  of  Gk>d.  It  describes 
their  adoption,  their  rebellion  and  infidelities,  their  chastisement 
and  rejection,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  re* 
pentance  and  restoration  of  Israel.  These  three  chapters  are  an 
abridgement  of  the  whole  book;  and  the  gracious  promises  which 
they  contain,  and  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  seven  follo¥ring 
chapters,  re-appear  in  the  eleventh,  and  close  the  book. 

3.  In  the  second  part,  containing  several  prophetic  discom-ses 
delivered  at  different  times,  the  things  which  have  been  before 
revealed  under  a  symbolical  form,  are  further  illustrated  by  the 
most  vivid  images.  It  begins  with  rebukes  and  threatenings,  which 
present  to  view  in  the  fore-ground,  various  frightful  calamities;  but 
by  degrees  the  horizon  becomes  clear,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter 
time  shines  forth  with  imclouded  lustre. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  latter  chapters 

*  5*  5-7'  9*  h  ^'^^'  io»  5>  6>  '5'  '3«  '^« 

**  1.  7,  compare  2  Kings  19.  35.  ^  5.  10:  8.  14. 

«*  3.  4.  •  I.  10:  2.  23:  I.  11:  3.  5:  14.  4,  8. 

'  II.  I  (see  Matt.  2.  15):  6.  2  (see  i  Cor.  15.  4). 

*  13.  14  (see  I  Cor.  15.  55). 
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of  the  bouk  chronologically,  but  without  success.  The  general 
drift  is  clear,  but  the  writer  has  given  us  no  other  indication  of  the 
order  of  the  several  prophecies  than  their  place  in  the  book  itself. 

The  narrative  of  Hosea's  marriage  we  have  described  as  sym- 
bolical.  Some  (Augustine,  Grotius,  Horsley),  regard  it  as  literal 
history;  others  suppose  that  a  marriage  with  an  Israelitish  woman 
is  all  that  is  intended  >  but  most  (Jerome,  Rosenm.,  Louth,  Hengs.), 
regard  it  as  allegory  only,  or  as  a  vision.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  narrative-exactness  of  the  whole,  and  the  use  of  names,  are  as 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  parable  or  vision,  as  with 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  real  occurrence  which  is  described, 
Ezek.  23:  Luke  16.  20-31. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  B.  0.  765-698. 

82.  Though  Isaiah  has  given  incidentally,  decisive  evidences 
of  his  humility,  his  pity  for  his  countrymen,  and  for  the 
nations  whose  desolations  he  announced,*  he  has  told  ns  very 
little  of  his  own  history.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  he  continued 
to  prophesy  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
perhaps  also  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Of 
his  parentage  nothing  is  knovni,  though,  as  his  father's  name 
is  mentioned,  the  Jews  conclude  that  he  was  a  prophet. 
They  add,  that  Isaiah  belonged  to  the  royal  house,  and  that 
he  was  father-in-law  of  Manasseh,  by  whom  they  say  he  was 
put  to  death,  being  sawn  asunder  for  contradicting  or  adding 
to  the  Mosaic  law  *>  (Isa.  6.  i,  compare  with  Exod.  33.  20). 
His  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  (8.  3),  and  he  had  two  sons, 
whose  names  and  history  were  intended  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  predictions  (7.  3 :  8.  3,  4).  His  name  means 
"  salvation  of  Jehovah,"  and  is,  in  a  large  degree,  descriptive 
of  his  character  and  writings.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
spelt  (from  the  lxx  and  Vulgate),  Esaias.  His  father  was 
often  confounded  with  Amos,  the  prophet,  whose  name 
(DIDif,  Amos),  the  Septuagint  writes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
name  of  Amos  (J^IDK,  Amotz),  the  father  of  Isaiah,  ^A/ncar. 

The  duration  of  his  ministry  is  not  known.  The  whole  of 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  etc.,  to  Hezekiah,  amoimt  to  112  years. 
From  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  to  the  14th  of  Hezekiah,  when 
we  last  find  traces  of  Isaiah  in  history  (2  Kings  20.  i :  Isa. 

*  6.  5:  66.  2:  21.  3:  16.  9.  ^  SeeHeb.  11.  37. 
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37.  38),  is  forty-seven  years,  and  if,  according  to  Jewish  tra* 
dition,  he  survived  till  the  days  of  Manasseh,  he  must  have 
been  more  than  100  years  old. 

When  Isaiah  entered  on  his  office,  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  His  general  character  was  that  of  integrity  and 
piety;  and  under  his  reign  the  nation  enj[pyed  great  temporal 
prosperity.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God;  though  he  failed 
to  remove  the  groves  and  high  places  established  for  idolatrous 
worship.  Uzziah  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jotham,  whose  general 
character  was  like  that  of  his  father;  but  the  idolatrous  altars  were 
still  allowed  to  remain,  and  owing  to  the  increase  of  luxury  and 
sensual  indulgence,  true  piety  declined  more  and  more.  The  next 
king,  Ahaz,  was  a  very  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince;  and  his  reign 
was  very  disastrous.  The  law  of  God  was  broken  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner,  and  the  temple  not  only  defaced  and  plundered,  but 
at  last,  shut  up.  During  this  period,  Isaiah  came  forward  publicly, 
as  a  reprover  of  sin;  but  his  counsels  and  warnings  were  disregarded. 
HezekiaKs  character  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  father.  He  abo- 
lished idolatry,  restored  the  temple  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
relieved  the  people  from  foreign  oppression.  He  treated  Isaiah  with 
great  respect,  and  during  the  agitating  occurrences  of  his  reign,  the 
prophet  had  an  important  part  in  directing  the  public  counsels. 

83.  The  life  of  Isaiah  includes  the  last  years  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  Under  Jeroboam  n.  the  contemporary  of  Uzziah, 
Samaria  had  flourished,  but  for  several  years  it  had  been 
ruled  by  usurpers,  and  at  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
the  kingdom  was  overthrown,  and  its  inhabitants  removed. 

His  prophecies,  however,  have  Httle  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Israel,  and  are  directed  chiefly  to  Judah. 

The  relation  of  Judah  to  neighboxmng  nations  it  is  important  to 
remember.  With  Moab,  Edom,  and  the  Philistines,  Judah  had 
repeated  conflicts.  Though  within  the  boundaries  of  Judah,  and 
subdued  by  Da\'id,  they  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
an  independent  position,  and  during  the  reign  of  godless,  feeble 
kings,  their  efforts  were  generally  successful.  Assyria  had  increased 
in  strength,  and  was  extending  her  conquests  on  all  sides.  Egypt 
had  been  subdued  by  Ethiopia,  and  both  countries  were  united 
under  one  dynasty.  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  both  preparing  for  a 
coming  struggle,  and  each  in  succession  sought  the  alliance  of  both 
Judah  and  Israel.  The  safest  policy,  whether  we  regard  the  tem- 
poral interests,  or  the  rehgious  character  of  the  Jewish  kingdoms, 
was  clearly  to  stand  aloof  from  both.    Babylon,  as  Havemick  has 
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shown,  was  at  this  time  an  inferior  kingdom,  struggling^  against 
Assyria  for  independence,  and  rising  slowly  into  importance.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  Merodach-Boladan  in  sending  an  embassy  to  HezO' 
kiah:  hence,  also,  the  need  of  Divine  teaching,  to  foretell  the  future 
power  of  Babylon,  and  the  subjugation  by  it  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

The  two  most  remarkable  events  of  this  period,  are  the  invasion 
of  Judah  by  the  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel,  followed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Judah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ilezekiah,  ending  in  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib.  Within  the  same  period,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years  earlier  than  the  last-mentioned  facts,  fall  the  two  most 
remarkable  epochs  of  chronology;  A.  U.  C,  753  B.  C,  and  the  era  of 
Nabouassar,  747  b.  c.  Just  before  the  days  of  Isaiah,  is  the  date 
of  the  first  Olym.,  776  B.c. 

84.  The  genuineness  of  Isaiah  has  been  much  discussed  in 
modern  times,  and  especially  the  latter  portion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, chaps.  40-66. 

The  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this  portion  of  his  book,  are 
founded  chiefly  on  alleged  peculiarities  of  style,  such  as  Chaldaisms, 
and  differences  in  expression  between  the  earlier  and  later  divisions 
of  his  writings.  All  these  objections,  however,  have  been  met  by 
facts,  taken  from  the  book  itself,"  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
is  attested  by  universal  antiquity,  and  by  the  New  Testament.  Of 
the  sixty-six  chapters,  forty-seven  are  directly  or  indirectly  quoted 
by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles;  and  out  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  Isaiah  is  expressly  named,  we  find  quotations  from  chaps,  i, 
6,  8,  9,  10,  II,  29,  40,  42,  53,  61,  66.  The  view,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  of  Isaiah  (the  later  and  earlier  portions),  had  one  author, 
is  sanctioned  by  inspired  teachers. 

85.  This  book  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts. 

(i.)  The  first  part  1-39,  contains  prophetic  addresses  and  writings 

of  different  dates,  most  of  them  bearing  immediately  on  the  morals, 

piety,  and  welfare  of  the  nation.     Of  these  there  are  four  sections : — 

I.  Reproofs,  warnings,  and  promises  addressed  to  Judah  and 

*  There  are,  for  example,  Chaldaisms  in  Isaiah,  and  this  fact  was 
made  one  reason  for  ascribing  the  book  to  different  authors.  Hirzel, 
however  (De  Chal.  Bib.  Origine,  1830),  has  shown  that,  in  all  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  especially,  there  are  Chaldaisms,  that  in 
Isaiah  there  are  but  four  true  Chaldaisms,  and  that  these  are  all 
found  in  the  part  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  7.  14  (?),  29.  i: 
18.  7:  21.  13. 
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Janidi,  chiefly  during  the  early  part  of  the  prophet's  ministry, 
with  prophecies  of  the  success  of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  to  judgment,  i-i3. 

2.  Predictions  respecting  neighbouring  hostile  nations,  in  which 
are  described  the  sins  and  destruction  of  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Moab,  Egypt,  PhUistia^  Syria,  Edom,  and  Tyre,  13-23. 

3.  Writings  probably  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  des- 
cribing the  sins  and  misery  of  the  people,  picturing  the 
Assyrian  invasion;  the  destruction  of  Samaria;  the  alarm, 
distress,  and  final  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  with  many  re- 
ferences also,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  under  the  gospel, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  24-35. 

4.  History  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  of  the  destruction  of 
his  army,  in  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer.  Hezekiah's  sick- 
ness, his  miraculous  recovery,  and  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  for  fifteen  years,  36-39. 

(iL)  The  predictions  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  book 
(40-66),  relate  chiefly  to  more  distant  events,  and  embrace  the  whole 
period,  from  the  captivity  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  delivery  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  of  an  infinitely 
greater  redemption;  the  prophet  so  connecting  these  two  events,  as 
seldom  to  treat  of  the  first  without  pointing  to  the  second.  The 
design  of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  chap. 
40.  I,  3. 

The  subjects  particularly  foretold,  are,  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  by  Cyrus  (above  200  years  before  his  bhiih),  and  the  overthrow 
of  their  oppressors,  *■  the  return  to  Judsea,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  ancient  polity;''  the  coming,  character,  appointment,  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  glory  of  the  Messiah ;°  the  downfall  of  idolatry, 
the  call  of  the  Qentile  world;**  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  con- 
summated in  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  consequent 
rejection  of  them  by  God,  their  future  conversion  and  recovexy,** 
and  the  final  triumphant  perfection  of  the  church.'  These  subjects 
are  often  blended  together,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  rapid  tran- 
sition from  one  to  another. 

The  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  distinctly  noticed,  though  it 
is  implied  that  the  full  manifestation  of  his  influence  is  reserved  for 
the  times  of  the  gospel,  63.  10-14:  44.  3. 

The  numbers  and  distinctness  of  predictions  that  refer  to  the 

■  44.  28:  45-  1-5!  47.  *  44.  28. 

•  40.  3,  4:  42.  I,  6,  7:  49«  I!  55.  4»  5:  53-  12:  61.  I,  2:  50.  6: 
53.4-12.  '*49.  5-":  65.  I. 

•  53.  3:  65:  62.  '  59«  19:  65,  etc. 
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gospel,  are  indeed  so  striking,  that  Isaiah  has  acquired  the  title  of 
'*  the  Evangelical  Prophet/'  and  his  writings  may  be  almost  classed 
among  the  historical  books  of  the  inspired  volume. 

In  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  we  find  several  prophecies  which  had 
an  early  or  immediate  fulfilment,  and  these,  as  they  were  fulfilled, 
confirmed  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  more  remote.  Syria  and 
Israel,  for  example,  were  to  be  conquered  by  Assyria,  before  the 
infant  son  of  the  prophet  could  say  "  my  father."*  The  glory  of 
Kedar  was  to  fail  in  one  year,^  that  of  Moab  in  three  years/  that  of 
Ephraim  in  65  years, *^  that  of  Tyre  in  70  years;"  while  the  pre- 
dieted  prolongation  of  Hezekiah's  life'  must  have  established  the 
authority  of  the  prophet,  and  illustrated  the  providence  of  Gk>d. 

Prophecies  which  were  thus  instructive  as  evidence,  were  no  less 
so  as  moral  lessons.  The  Jews  were  proud  of  Egypt,  "  their  glory," 
and  trusted  in  Ethiopia  "their  expectation."  God denoimced  both, 
and  thiis  taught  the  folly  of  fleeing  to  them  for  protection  or  help. 
The  predictions  against  Edom  and  Babylon  were  also  rich  in  in- 
struction. They  comforted  pious  Jews  in  the  prospect  of  the 
calamities  their  nation  was  about  to  sufiPer,  and  they  teach  what  the 
sins  are  which  have  brought  down  Qod*B  indignation  in  every  age. 
The  cruelties  and  oppression  of  the  heathen  are  sufficiently 
notorious,  and  these  are  everywhere  condemned.  We  notice,  also, 
the  condemnation  of  pride  in  Babylon  and  Moab,  in  Tyre  and 
Ephraim,^  of  covetousness,  and  the  confounding  of  moral  distinc- 
tions in  Judah,^  of  a  heart  set  on  worldly  pleaBure,  in  Jerusalem 
and  Babylon,'  of  self-conceit  and  imbelief  everywhere.  Predictions 
apart,  therefore,  these  prophetic  writings  are  among  the  most  in- 
structive of  the  revelations  with  which  God  has  fevoured  our  race. 

77ie  Book  of  Micah,  b.  0.  758-699. 

86.  Mioah  calls  himself  a  Morasthite,  and  was  a  native  of 
Morasthi,  near  Gath,  or  (if  the  two  places  be  the  same), 
Mareshah,  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(i.  I,  15).  He  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  not  long 
after  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah  had  begun  their  ministry,  and 
reiterates  the  reproofs  and  warnings  which  they  had  addressed 
to  both  Israel  and  Judah.  Greek  writers  (Epiphanius  and 
others),  say  he  was  slain  hj  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab  ;  but  thej 
confound  him  with  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Tmlah,  i  Kings  22. 

'  Isa.  8.  4.  *»  21.  16.  •  16.  14.  *  7.  8. 

•  23.  15.  '38.  59.  «  14.  13:  16.  6:  23,  9:  28.  3« 

h  5.  8,  20.  »  22.  13:  47.  8. 
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8-28 ;  Micah,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom,  but  died  in  peace  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
Jer.  26.  18,  19.  One  of  his  predictions  saved  the  life  of  Jere- 
miah, who  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared  that  Micah  had 
foretold  the  same  thing  above  a  hundred  years  before.  He, 
himself,  wrote  his  predictions  (3.  i,  8),  and  is  referred  to  as  a 
prophet  by  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  2.  5 : 
John  7.  42.  His  language  seems  also  quoted  by  Zephaniah 
(3.  19)  :  Ezekiel  (22.  27),  perhaps  by  Isaiah,  (2.  2-4 :  41.  15), 
and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  10.  35,  36. 

His  predictions  may  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

He  first  describes  the  approaching  ruin  of  both  kingdoms;  par- 
ticularizing several  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judah  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  chap.  i.  He  then  rebukes  and  threatens  the 
princes,  prophets,  and  people,  for  their  prevailing  sins;  introducing, 
however,  an  intimation  of  mercy,  (2.  3).  In  the  second  section,  he 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  future  and  better  destinies  of  the  people; 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  chiux^h,  under 
the  reign  of  Christ,  in  a  prophecy  which  presents  a  beautiful  epitome 
of  the  latter  parts  of  Isaiah;  and  then  reverting  to  the  nearer  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
(4,  5).  The  third  division  exhibits  the  reasonableness,  piu-ity,  and 
justice  of  the  Divine  requirements,  in  contrast  with  the  ingratitude, 
injustice,  and  superstition  of  the  people,  which  caused  their  ruin. 
From  the  contemplation  of  this  catastrophe,  the  prophet  turns  for 
encouragement,  to  the  unchanging  truth  and  mercy  of  Jehovah, 
which  he  sets  before  the  people,  as  the  most  powerful  inducement 
to  hearty  repentance,  (6,  7). 

Micah  has  much  of  the  poetic  beauty  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  vigour 
of  Hosea.  His  style  is,  however,  occasionally  obscure,  through  con- 
ciseness and  sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another. 

He  foretells,  in  clear  terms,  the  invasions  of  Shalmaneser  '^  and 
Sennacherib ;  •*  the  dispersion  of  Israel ;  *'  the  cessation  of  prophecy ;  <* 
the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem  j*  nor  less  clearly,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel;  ^  the  destruction  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  enemies  Assyria 
represents ;«  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  and  his  Divine  nature,  for 
his  goings  forth  are  "  from  everlasting  ;"*»  the  promulgation  of  his 

•  I.  6-8  (2  Kings  17.  4,  6).  ^  i.  9-16  (2  Kings  18.  13). 

*  5*  7>  8.  *^  3.  6,  7.  ®  3.  12.  '  2.  12:  4.  10:  5.  8. 

*  5.  5,  6:  7.  8,  10.  »»  5.  2  (Matt,  2.  6). 
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gospel  from  Mount  Zion,  and  its  results/  and  the  exaltation  of  his 
kingdom  oyer  all  nations.^ 

The  Book  of  Nahum,  B.  0.  720-698. 

87.  The  Book  of  Nahum  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
moral  use  of  prophecy,  of  its  fitness  to  console  (so  the  name 
of  the  prophet  imphes)  the  believer,  and  strengthen  him  for 
present  duties. 

Of  Nahum  himself,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  be- 
longed to  Elkosh,  a  place  now  unrecognised,  but  which  Jerome 
(who  lived  a  thousand  years  afterwards)  asserts  to  have 
belonged  to  Galilee  (Pref.  to  Com.) 

He  probably  prophesied  in  Judah,  after  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  carried  captive,  and  between  the  two  invasions  of  Sen- 
nacherib. At  this  period  of  perplexity,  when  the  overthrow 
of  Samaria  must  have  suggested  to  Judah  many  fears  for  her 
own  safety,  when  Jerusalem  had  been  drained  of  its  treasure 
by  Hezekiah,  in  the  vain  hope  of  turning  away  the  fury  of 
Sennacherib,  and  when  distant  rumours  of  the  conquest  of 
part  of  Egypt,  added  still  more  to  the  general  dismay,  the 
prophet  is  raised  up  to  reveal  the  power  and  tenderness  of 
Jehovah  (i.  1-8),  to  foretell  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  9-12),  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  (i.  13-15).  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then 
predicted  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  with  singular 
minuteness ;  and  profane  history  tells  us,  that  these  predic- 
tions have  been  literally  fulfilled  (see  §  190). 

Rightly  to  imderstand  Nahum,  compare  it  with  Jonah,  of  which 
it  is  a  continuation  and  supplement.  The  two  prophecies  form 
comiected  parts  of  the  same  moral  history;  the  remission  of  God's 
judgments  being  illustrated  in  Jonah,  and  the  execution  of  them 
in  Nahum,  The  devoted  city  had  one  denunciation  more  given 
a  few  years  later,  by  Zephaniah  (2.  13),  and  shortly  afterwards 
(606  B.  c),  the  whole  were  fulfilled. 

Nmeveh,  the  destruction  of  which  is  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  a  great  and  flourishing  empire.  It 
was  a  city  of  vast  extent  and  population;  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  wealth,  however,  was  not 
altogether  derived  fi?om  trade.    It  was  a  "  bloody  city,"'"  full  of 

*  4.  1-8  (Isa.  2.  2-4).  ^  4.  1-7,  compare  Luke  i.  33:  5.  5,  com- 
pare Eph.  2.  14:  7.  17.  18,  compare  Luke  i.  72,  73. 
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lieB  and  lobbery,"  (3.  i).  It  plundered  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  is  compared  by  the  prophet  to  a  family  of  lions^  which  '*  fill 
their  holes  with  prey  and  their  dens  with  ravin,"  (2. 11, 12).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  strongly  fortified;  its  colossal  walls,  a  hundred 
feet  high,  with  their  fifteen  hundred  towers,  bidding  defiance  to  all 
enemies.  Tet,  so  totally  was  it  destroyed,  that,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  not  a  vestige  remained  of  it;  and  its  very  site  was 
long  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

This  book  is  surpassed  by  none  in  sublimity  of  description.  It 
consists  of  a  single  poem;  which  opens  with  a  solemn  description  of 
the  attributes  and  operations  of  Jehovah,  (i.  2-8).  Then  follows 
(i.  9-14),  an  address  to  the  Assyrians,  describing  their  perplexity 
and  overthrow;  verses  12  and  13  being  thrown  in  parenthetically, 
to  console  the  Israelites  with  promises  of  future  rest  and  relief  from 
oppression.  Chapter  2  depicts  the  si^e  and  capture  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  Chapter  3  describes  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  city,  and  the  various  causes  contributing  to  it. 
The  example  of  No-Ammon  (or  Thebes),  a  great  and  strong  city  of 
Egypt,  which  fell  under  the  judgments  of  Gk)d,  is  introduced 
(3.  8-10),  to  illustrate  the  similar  punishment  coming  on  the 
Assyrians. 


Sec.  4.  The  Books  of  Zephaniah^  Jeremiobhy  Eahakhukf  Daniel^ 

Ezekid,  and  Ohadiah,         ' 

TTie  Book  of  Zephaniahy  B.C.  640-609. 

88.  Between  the  cessation  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Nahum,  and  the  days  of  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  other  later  prophets,  an  interval  of  fifty  years  elapses, 
during  which  there  was  no  prophet  whose  vmtings  have 
reached  us,  imless  Joel  belong  to  this  period.  The  lessons 
taught  by  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  by  earlier  prophets, 
especially  Isaiah,  seem  to  have  been  left  to  produce  their 
proper  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  wicked  reign 
of  Manasseh,  moreover,  occupied  nearly  all  this  interval,  and 
seemed  to  render  reformation  by  prophetic  teaching  hopeless. 
With  Josiah,  however,  the  prophetic  spirit  revived,  and 
Zephaniah  (^Jehovah  hath  guarded'')  is  the  earliest  of  the 
prophets  of  his  age.  He  seems  to  have  prophesied  near  the 
commencement  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  at  all  events  before  the 
eighteenth  year,  when  the  altars  of  Baal  were  destroyed. 
He  probably  assisted  Josiah  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
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worship  of  the  true  God.  Of  the  prophet  personally  nothing 
is  known,  but  from  the  title  of  this  book.  As  he  traces  back 
his  pedigree  for  four  generations,  he  was  probably  of  noble 
birth.  Some  of  the  Jews,  and  Eichhom,  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  king  Hezekiah;  but  this  con- 
clusion is  hardly  justified  by  the  text,  and  a  hundred  years 
(the  time  between  Hezekiah  and  the  prophet)  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  admit  three  intermediate  ancestors. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  general  denunciation  of  vengeance 
against  Judah  and  those  who  practised  idolatrous  rites;  Baal^  his 
olack-robed  priests  (Chemarin),  and  Malcham  (Moloch),  being  all 
condemned;  and  declares  **  the  great  day  of  trouble  and  distress  "  to 
be  at  hand,  (i.-s.  3).  The  second  chapter  predicts  the  judgments 
about  to  fall  on  the  Philistines,  those  especially  of  the  sea-coasts 
(Cherethites),  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Ethiopians;  and 
describes  in  terms  wonderfully  acciurate  the  desolation  of  Nineveh  : 
prophecies  which  began  to  be  accomplished  in  the  conquests  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  prophet  arraigns  Jerusalem,  rebukes 
her  sins,  and  concludes  with  the  most  animating  promises  of  her 
future  restoration,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  Gk>d  in 
the  latter  days  (3.  1-7:  3.  8-20). 

Coincidences  of  expression  between  Isaiah  and  Zephaniah  are 
frequent,  and  still  more  between  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  complete  the  view 
here  given  of  the  devastations  to  be  effected  by  Chaldaea  in  Philistia 
and  Judah. 

89.  Dr.  Keith  has  noticed  the  minute  discrimination  with 
which  Zephaniah,  Amos,  and  Zechariah,  foretell  the  destinies 
of  the  four  chief  cities  of  Philistia — Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ashdod, 
and  Ekron. 

Comparing  Amos  i.  6,  7,  8:  Zech.  9.  5 :  and  2ieph.  2.  4-6,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  of  Gaza  it  is  declared  that  baldness  shall  come  upon 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  bereaved  of  its  king.  At  present,  amid 
ruins  of  white  marble  indicating  its  former  magnificence,  a  few 
villages  of  dry  mud  are  the  only  abode  of  its  inhabitants.  Of 
Ashkelon  and  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  both  shall  be  "without  in- 
habitants;" and  so  they  are.  Qaza  is  inhabited;  Ashkelon  and 
Ashdod  are  not,  though  their  ruins  remain.  Different  from  the 
destiny  of  each  was  to  be  the  end  of  Ekron:  "it  shall  be  rooted 
up."    Now  its  very  name  is  lost,  nor  is  the  spot  known  on  which  it 
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iModL         •  dearly,  prophecy  and  providence— predictioxa  and 
-^  «r«Dti  that  ftilfil  them— are  guided  by  the  same  hand. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah,  B.C.  628-585. 

ga  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth, 
in  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic  ofl&ce  about 
^v«^nty  vears  after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
^\f  king ' Josiah,  whilst  he  was  very  young  (i.  6)  and  still 
living  *t  Anathoth.  It  would  seem  that  he  remained  in  his 
iiaU\*o  place  for  several  years ;  but  at  length,  probably  in 
Ci>i«oquenoe  of  the  persecution  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
^v*u  of  his  own  family  (11.  21 :  12.  6),  as  well  as,  imder  the 
Divine  direction,  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  labours,  he  left 
JLuathoth,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  He  also  visited  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  prophesied  altogether  upwards  of  forty  years, 

(II,  6). 

During  the  reign  of  Josiah,  he  was,  doubtless,  a  valuable 
^^i^utor  to  that  pious  monarch  in  the  reformation  of  re- 
Ijlgion.  From  his  notice  of  Jehoahaz  (22.  10-12),  he  pro- 
bably prophesied  without  hindrance  during  his  reign.  But 
frhon  Jehoiakim  came  to  the  throne  he  was  interrupted  in 
bia  ministry;  "the  priests  and  prophets"  becoming  his 
leasers,  and  demanding,  in  conjunction  with  the  populace, 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death  (26).  The  princes  did  not 
iJAfo  to  defy  God  thus  openly ;  but  Jeremiah  was  either 
placed  under  restraint,  or  deterred  by  his  adversaries  from 
appearing  in  public.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  received 
a  oommaind  from  God  to  commit  his  predictions  to  writing ; 
and  having  done  so,  sent  Baruch  to  read  them  in  the  temple 
on  a  fast  day.  The  princes  were  alarmed,  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  king  by  reading  out  to  him  the  prophetic  roll. 
But  it  was  in  vain :  the  reckless  monarch,  after  hearing  three 
<ff  four  pages,  cut  the  roll  in  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
living  immediate  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah 
Itad  Baruch.  God,  however,  preserved  them ;  and  Jeremiah 
fDon  afterwards,  by  Divine  direction,  wrote  the  same  mes- 
Hges  again,  with  some  addditions  (36). 

In  the  short  reign  of  the  next  king^  Jehoiachin,  we  find 
^tm  still  uttering  the  voice  of  warning  (see  13.  18  ;  compare 
f  Kings  24.  12  and  chap.  22.  24-30),  though  without  effect. 
.  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army 
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laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  withdrew  upon  the  report 
of  help  coming  from  Egypt,  Jeremiah  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  declare  that  the  Chaldseans  should  come  again,  and 
take  the  city,  and  bum  it  with  fire.  Departing  from  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  accused  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldseans,  and  waai 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  city  was  taken. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his 
character,  gave  a  special  charge  to  his  captain,  Nebuzar-adan, 
not  only  to  provide  for  him,  but  to  follow  his  advice.  The 
choice  being  given  to  the  prophet,  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
where  doubtless  he  would  have  been  held  in  honour  at  the 
royal  court,  or  to  remain  with  his  own  people ;  he  preferred 
the  latter.  He  subsequently  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  the  people  not  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  to  remain  in 
the  land ;  assuring  them,  by  a  Divine  message,  that  if  they 
did  so  God  would  build  them  up.  The  people  refused  to 
obey,  and  went  to  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  with 
them  (43.  6).  In  Egypt,  he  still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to 
the  Lord  (4^4.)  ;  biit  his  writings  give  no  information  respecting 
his  subsequent  history.  Ancient  historians,  however,  assert 
that  the  Jews,  ofifended  by  his  faithful  remonstrances,  put 
him  to  death  in  Egypt :  Jerome  says  at  Tahpanhes. 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephauiah,  Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Between  his  writings  and  those  of 
Ezekiel  there  are  many  interesting  points  both  of  resem- 
blance and  of  contrast.  Both  prophets  were  labouring  for  the 
same  object,  at  nearly  the  same  time.  One  prophesied  in 
Palestine,  the  other  in  Chaldeea ;  yet  the  substance  of  both 
messages  is  the  same.  In  the  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  the  prophets,  however,  and  in  their  personal  character, 
they  widely  differed.  The  history  of  Jeremiah  brings  be- 
fore us  a  man  forced,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  from 
obscurity  and  retirement  into  the  publicity  and  peril  which 
attended  the  prophetical  office.  Naturally  mild,  susceptible, 
and  inclined  rather  to  mourn  in  secret  for  the  iniquity  which 
surrounded  him  than  to  brave  and  denounce  the  wrong-doers, 
he  stood  forth  at  the  call  of  God,  and  proved  himself  a 
faithful,  fearless  champion  of  the  truth,  amidst  reproaches, 
insults,  and  threats.  This  combination  of  qualities  is  so 
marked,  that  Havemiok  regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  his  mission.    In  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
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the  power  of  JMvine  inspiration  acting  on  a  mind  naturally  of 
the  firmest  texture,  and  absorbing  all  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the 
^ii^i^ter  of  his  mind.  It  is  pecuUarly  marked  by  pathos. 
He  delights  in  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  gives  touching 
(Inscriptions  of  the  miseries  of  his  people. 

The  prophecies  of  thia  book  do  not  appear  to  stand  in  respect  to 
time  as  they  were  delivered.  Why  they  are  not  so  arranged^  and 
how  they  aie  to  be  reduced  to  chronological  order,  it  is  not  easy  to 
mr.  i^^^Ntf^  proposes  the  following  arrangement:  the  prophecies 
jellTered  (i),  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  comprising  1.-12.;  (2),  in  the 
i^ign  of  Jehoiakim,  13. -20.:  22.:  23.:  25.:  26.:  35.:  36.:  45.-48.: 
49.  1-33}  (3)'  ^  *^®  *^™®  °^  Zedekiah,  21.:  24.:  27.-34.:  37.-39.: 
49.  34'39*  5^-'5^*>  C4)>  during  the  administration  of  Gedaliah,  and 
in  ^orp^  40.-44*  Chap.  52  seems  made  up  from  the  later  chaps. 
of  Kings*  (see  24.  18-25.  21),  and  repeats  part  of  chaps.  39  and  40. 
f^m  chap.  51.  34,  and  the  later  date  of  some  of  the  facts,  the 
whole  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  and 
probably  of  Ezra. 

Swald  proposes  divisions  founded  upon  the  present  order  of  the 
chapters,  and  endeavours  to  discover  the  plan  upon  which  they 
have  been  arranged.  He  remarks  that  various  portions  are  prefaced 
by  the  expression,  "  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the 
Iiord,"  7.  i:  M,  i:  18.  i:  21.  i:  25.  i:  30.  i:  32.  i:  34.  i,  8:  35. 
x:  40.  i:  44.  i;  or,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jere- 
miah," 14*  i:  46.  t:  47.  i:  49.  34;  that  some  other  divisions, 
ehiefly  historical,  are  plainly  marked  by  notices  of  time  prefixed, 
a6.  i:  27.  i:  36.  i:  37.  i;  and  that  two  other  portions  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  distinct,  29.  i:  45.  i;  thus  forming  five 
books,  namely: 

i.  The  introduction,  i.  ii.  Reproofe  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  2.-24., 
oonsisting  of  seven  sections,  namely,  2.:  3.-6.:  7. -10.:  11. -13.:  14.-17. 
18:  17.  19-20.:  and  21. -24.  iii.  A  general  view  of  all  nations,  the 
heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  consisting  of  two  sections, 
35.  and  26. -49.,  with  a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  26., 
27.,  and  28.,  29.  iv.  Two  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times,  30.,  31.,  and  32.,  33.;  to  which,  as  in  the  last  book,  is  added 
a  historical  appendix  in  three  sections,  34.  1-7:  34.  8-22:  and  35. 
V.  The  conclusion,  in  two  sections,  36.  and  45.  All  this  Ewaid  sup- 
poses to  have  been  arranged  in  Palestine  during  the  short  interval 
of  rest  between  the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  departure  ofMeremiah 
into  Egypt;  in  which  country,  after  some  interval,  he  considers 
the  prophet  to  have  written  three  sections,  namely,  37*-39.:  40.-43.: 
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and  44.,  together  with  46.  I3-36,  completing  his  earlier  prophecy 
respecting  Egypt;  and  to  haye  made,  perhaps,  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously  written. 

Jeremiah  professes  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  predictions,  but 
some  of  them  were  written  by  his  disciple,  i.  i,  4,  6,  9:  35.  13 :  39. 
i:  30.  2:  51.  60:  45.  I. 

He  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  prophet  to  the  Gentiles 
(i.  5-10).  He  certainly  delivered  many  predictions  that  refer  to 
foreign  nations,  and  his  predictions  were  published  to  those  nations 
themselves  (37.  3);  but  it  is  to  Jerusalem  chiefly  he  wsb  sent. 

He  foretold  the  fate  of  Zedekiah,*  the  precise  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,^  and  the  return  of  the  Jews."  The  down&ll  of 
Babylon*^  and  of  many  nations*  is  also  foretold  in  predictions,  the 
successive  completion  of  which  kept  up  the  fiedth  of  the  Jews  in 
those  that  refer  to  the  Messiah/  He  foretells  very  clearly  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  law;  speaks  of  the  ark  as  no  more  remembered; 
foretells  the  propagation  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than  the  old; 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  calls  "Jehovah 
our  righteousness;"  describes  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement;  the 
excellence  of  the  gospel  in  giving  holiness  as  well  as  pardon;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  final  salvation  of  Israel.^ 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

This  book  is  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of 
which,  in  the  original  Scriptures,  it  formed  part.  It  expresses  with 
pathetic  tenderness  the  prophet's  grief  for  the  desolation  of  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of  the  people,  the 
miseries  of  famine,  the  cessation  of  public  worship,  and  the  other 
calamities  with  which  his  countrymen  had  been  visited  for  their 
sins.  The  leading  object  was,  to  teach  the  sufiPering  Jews  neither 
to  despise  **  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,"  nor  to  **  faint "  when  **  re- 
buked of  him,"  but  to  turn  to  God  with  deep  repentance,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  humbly  look  to  him  alone  for  pardon  and  deliverance. 

No  book  of  Scripture  is  more  rich  in  expressions  of  patriotic 
feeling,  or  of  the  penitence  and  trust  which  become  an  affiicted 
Christian. 

The  form  of  these  poems  is  strictly  regular.    With  the  exception 

•  34.  2,  3 :  compare  3  Chron.  36.  19:  3  Kings  35.  5 :  Jer.  52.  11. 

*  25.  II,  12  (see  Dan.  9.  2).  *  29.  10-14  (Ez.  i.  i). 
<*  Jer.  25.  12.  •  See  (Pt.  ii.  §  77). 
'23.  3-8:  30.  9:  31. 15:  33.  36:  33.  26. 

«  3. 15-18:  31.  3i-34(8ee  Heb.  10. 15):  33.  5,  6:  31.  31-34:  33.8 
(Heb.  8.  8-13):  50.  4,  5:  19.  30. 
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of  the  laat  (chap.  5),  they  are  in  the  original  Hebrew  alphabetical 
acrostics,  in  which  every  stanza  begins  with  a  new  letter.  The 
third  has  this  further  peculiarity,  that  all  the  three  lines  in  each 
stanza  have  the  same  letter  at  the  commencement. 

As  a  composition,  this  book  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of 
pathetic  images  it  contains;  expressive  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 
worthy  of  the  subject  which  they  are  designed  to  illustrate. 

TM  Booh  of  Habdkkuk,  B.C.  612-598. 

91.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  parentage  and 
life  of  Habakkuk ;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Assyria,  and  speaks  of  the  Chaldaean  invasion  as  just 
at  hand,  it  is  concluded  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah  during 
the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  shortly  before  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (1.5:  2.  3 :  3.  2,  16-19).  He  was 
therefore  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
remained  amidst  the  desolation  of  his  country  rather  than 
follow  his  brethren  into  captivity.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius, 
his  tomb  was  shown  at  Bela  in  Jud^h. 

This  book  was  evidently  composed  by  him  (i.  i:  2.  i,  2),  and  is 
quoted  as  the  work  of  an  inspired  prophet  by  the  evangelical 
writers,  Heb.  10.  37,  38:  Rom.  1.  17:  Gal.  3.  11:  Acts  13.  41. 

Of  all  the  nations  who  afflicted  the  Jews,  and  in  them  the  church 
of  God,  the  chief  were  the  Assyrians,  the  Chalda)ans,  and  the 
Edomites;  and  three  of  the  prophets  were  commissioned  specially 
to  pronounce  their  destruction.  Nahum  foretells  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians;  Habakkuk,  that  of  the  Chaldaeans;  and  presently  we 
shall  find  Obadiah  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Edom. 

The  prophet  begins  by  lamenting  the  iniquities  and  lawless 
violence  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  God  then  declares  that  he 
will  work  a  strange  work  in  their  days,  and  raise  up  the  Chaldaans, 
then  probably  a  friendly  nation,  who  should  march  through  the 
breadth  of  then*  land  and  take  possession  of  its  dwellings.  In  this 
description,  the  prophet  gives  the  history  of  the  three  invasions  (in 
the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah) ;  foretells  the 
fierceness  of  their  attack  and  the  rapidity  of  their  victories;  he  then 
briefly  contrasts  the  scene;  points  to  the  pride  and  false  confidence 
of  the  victors,  and  indicates  clearly  "the  change"  and  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  the  prophet  humbly  expostulating  with  God  for 
inflicting  such  judgments  upon  his  people  by  a  nation  more  wicked 
than  themselves. 

He  then  receives  and  communicates  God's  answer  to  his  expos- 
tulation, to  the  efifect  that  the  vision,  though  it  tarry,  shall  surely 
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come:  that  the  just  shall  live  by  their  faith,  and  ai'e  to  wait  for  it. 
He  theu  predicts  the  judgments  that  are  to  befall  the  Chaldscans  for 
their  cruelty  and  idolatry;  their  graven  images  csmnot  profit;  but 
the  Lord  only  "in  his  holy  temple"  (2). 

The  prophet,  hearing  these  promises  and  threatenings,  concludes 
his  book  with  a  sublime  song,  both  of  praise  and  of  prayer.  He 
celebrates  past  displays  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Jehovah/  suppli- 
cates God  for  the  speedy  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  closes  by 
expressing  a  confidence  in  Qod  which  no  change  can  destroy.  This 
psalm,  which  was  evidently  intended  for  \ise  in  public  worship,  was 
designed  to  afford  consolation  to  the  pious  Jews  under  their 
approaching  calamities. 

Ancient  Jewish  writers  apply  2.  3  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  apostle  regards  it  as  having  a  still  future  fulfilment,  Heb. 
10.  37,  38.  In  fact,  as  faith — patient  waiting  for  Gk)d,  and  trust  in 
him — is  the  great  principle  of  the  divine  life,  so,  in  every  age, 
complete  salvation  has  been  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight. 
The  Christian  character  is,  that  ''he  lives  by  faith;"  and  in  relation 
to  the  promised  deliverance  fi:om  sin  and  all  its  fruits  his  attitude 
is,  "that  he  waits  for  it." 

See  Rom.  i.  17:  GkJ.  3.  2:  Rom.  5.  1-3:  i  Cor.  i.  7. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  (B.O.  606-534). 

92.  Of  Daniel,  little  is  known  beyond  what  may  be  gathered 
Daniel's  from  his  own  Writings.  He  was  not  a  priest,  like 
history.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  but,  like  Isaiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  probably  of  the  royal  house,  Dan.  i.  6,  3. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
{i.  e.,  B.  c.  606),  eight  years  before  Ezekiel,  and  probably  be- 
tween the  twelfth  (Ignatius)  or  the  eighteenth  year  (Chry- 
sostom)  of  his  age,  i.  4.  There  he  was  placed  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  science  oi 
the  Chaldees,  compared  with  whom,  however,  God  gave  him, 
as  he  records,  superior  wisdom.  By  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
was  raised  to  high  rank  and  great  power ;  a  position  he  re- 
tained, though  not  uninterruptedly,  under  both  the  Baby- 
lonish and  Persian  dynasties.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  prophesied  during  the  whole  of  the  captivity  (i.  21) ; 
and  his  last  prophecy  being  delivered  two  years  later,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

'^  Teman  is  Edom;  Cushan,  part  of  Arabia  (Chusistan):  see  also 
Numb.  13.  15:  Exod.  15.  15:  Numb.  31.  2-1 1:  Judg.  3.  10:  7.  i* 
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Tbe  fint  ereot  which  gained  Daniel  inflnenee  in  the  oomt  of 
ClmnalosT  Babylon  was  the  diacloaore  and  e^laaaticm  of  the 
of  hb  bouk.  dream  of  Nebnchadnezar,  This  oocorred  in  the  tfmmd 
year  of  the  9ols  reign  of  that  monardi,  t.  e,,  in  603.  Three  and 
twenty  years  later,  as  Usher  thinks  (11.C.  580),  his  oompanions  wera 
delivered  from  the  burning  furnace  (3);  Daniel  himself  being 
probably  engaged  elsewhere  at  the  time  in  the  afBurs  of  the  empire. 
Ten  years  later  occurred  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchadnexsar  (4.); 
and  during  the  seven  years  of  his  madness  Daniel,  it  is  thoogfai^ 
acted  as  viceroy.  The  date  of  the  events  recorded  in  chap.  5  is 
Bx:.  5  38,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  when  it 
Kppean  Daniel  was  in  private  life,  ver.  12,  13.  That  njg^t  the 
king  was  slain  and  the  dynasty  changed.  The  dignity  which 
Belshaczar  conferred  on  Daniel  in  the  last  hours  of  his  monansfay 
was  confirmed  by  Darius  and  Cyrus. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  histories], 
iHiHrf/»i.  '•'^•»  "*^ *^ prophetic,  7.-13.  Chape.  2.  4:-y,  are  wrttten 
in  Chaldee;  the  rest  in  Hebrew.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  avowedly  written  by  Daniel.  In  the  former  part  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person;  but  he  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  whole.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him  (bx.  584)  as  a  aJilwTig 
example  of  uprightness  and  wisdom,  ranking  him  with  Noah  and 
Job,  14.  14,  18,  30:  38.  33.  Our  Lord  quotes  him  as  a  prophet, 
liatt.  34.  15.  Paul  alludes  to  him  in  Heb.  11.  33,  34;  and  in 
the  Apocalypse,  John  takes  his  language  as  the  model  of  his 
own.  The  fullest  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  may 
be  seen  in  the  Treatise  of  Hengstenberg  on  Daniel,  and  in  the 
general  Introduction  of  Havemiok;  the  former  of  which  has  been 
published  in  English,  and  ib  epitomized  in  Home  (Introd.) 

The  later  portion  of  the  book  is  divisible,  like  the  earlier,  into 
periods.  The  first  prophetic  vision  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
Belshazzar  (555  b.c.),  7.;  the  second,  two  years  later  (553),  8.;  the 
third,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede  (538),  9.;  and  the  last, 
in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (534),  10.-13.  The  dream  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2.)  is  also  prophetic. 

The  predictions  of  this  book  have  much  of  the  distinctness  of 
Pradirtkma.  history,  and  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
evidence  of  Scripture.  Prom  Porphyry  downwards, 
indeed,  the  only  resource  of  infidelity  has  been  to  maintain  that 
they  were  written  after  the  events  they  describe;  a  subterfuge, 
entirely  unfounded  in  fact. 

Chap.  3  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  kingdoms  which  form  the 
chief  subject  of  the  book.  The  image  represents  the  Babylonian 
monarchy   under   the    dynasty   of   Nebuchadnezzar,   the    Medo- 
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Persian  empire^  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  The  last  is  seen 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  and  gives  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  represented  by  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands— of  mean, 
yet  miraculous  origin;  mighty  as  a  moimtain,  and,  finally  superior 
to  the  finest  metals,  the  most  splendid  earthly  thrones.  In  later 
chapters,  one  or  other  of  these  kingdoms  again  and  again  appears. 

In  chap.  7,  the  first  four  of  these  kingdoms  are  represented  by 
beasts,  all  highly  significant.  Of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
fourth  is  divided,  three  are  subdued  by  a  little  horn,  or  the  papal 
power,  ver.  8.  That  power  (of  which  we  read  again  subsequently) 
exercises  its  tyranny  for  1260  years,  and  then  comes  the  triumph  of 
the  saints.  This  view  of  the  four  empires  has  special  reference  to 
their  religious  connexions,  as  the  former  view  had  to  their  political. 

In  chap.  8,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Medo-Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  beginning  with  Cyrus  and  Alexander :  the  ram  with  two 
horns,  the  one  greater  than  the  other,  representing  the  Persian  and 
Median  dynasty,  with  its  conquests,  ver.  4,  and  overthrow  by 
Alexander,  the  notable  horn:  his  conquests,  and  the  division  of 
his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  out  of  which  comes  a  little  horn, 
probably  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  false  crafty  tyrant.  This  view  of 
the  **  little  horn,"  of  chap.  8,  is  sustained  by  nearly  all  antiquity; 
but  there  are  also  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  application  of  it 
was  procursive  and  partial,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  poe- 
diction  taking  place  under  the  Roman  power. 

Chap.  9  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  seven  weeks,  t.  «• 
forty-nine  years,  reckoning  from  the  decree  of  Artazerxes,  £zr. 
7.  8-1 1,  B.  c.  457;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt,  though 
in  troublous  times.  In  sixty-two  weeks  (434  years),  Christ  was  to 
appear,  in  his  ministry,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  week,  t.  e.,  about 
three  and  a-half  years,  he  was  to  be  cut  ofiP. 

Chap.  10  represents  the  opposition  of  the  prince  of  Persia  to  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  in  fiekvour  df  the  Jews,  and  the  successful  struggle 
against  him  of  Michael,  the  prince,  see  Rev.  12.  7. 

In  chap.  II,  the  history  of  Persia  and  Greece  is  resumed — ^with 
important  additions.  Four  kings  of  Persia  (Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus, 
Smerdis.,  Darius,  and  Xerxes),  are  foretold,  and  the  rise  of  Alex- 
ander. Then  follows  th^  history  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  Egypt  (the  south),  and  Syria  (the  north),  till  the  timea 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ver.  35.  Their 
character  and  destinies  are  clearly  defined.  In  ver.  30,  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  is  foretold;  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  book 
we  have  a  series  of  predictions,  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  found  by 
some  few  in  the  history  of  Antiochus,  but  by  most  in  the  history  of 
tlie  church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  papacy  till  the  end  of  time.    Thio 
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later  verses  of  chap,  ii,  are  certainly  applied  in  2  Thess.  2,  to 
Antichrist,  and  the  1260  years  of  chap.  12,  are  referred  to  in  the 
Apocalypse,  as  the  time  after  which  a  great  deliverance  is  to  be 
effected  for  the  church. 

For  the  fullest  literal  and  restricted  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  see  Moses  Stuart's  Commentary,  and  Dr.  Lee's  "  Events 
and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  Daniel."  For  an  extended  discussion 
of  its  application  to  the  events  of  the  gospel  economy,  with  a  full 
examination  of  its  references  to  early  profane  history,  see  Birks  on 
the  "  first  two,"  and  on  the  *'  two  later"  visions  of  Daniel.  For  a 
popular  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  visions  and  their  fulfilment, 
see  Bp.  Newton,  Diss.  13-17,  and  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy. 
To  understand  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Book,  and,  as  most 
hold,  of  its  facts,  compare  Rev.  chaps,  ri-20. 

Quite  apart  from  the  significancy  of  these  predictions,  are  many 
Spiritual  ^^  ^^®  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  this  portion  of 
lesaona.  inspired  truth.     It  was  written  in  the  darkness  of  the 

most  terrible  captivity  which  the  people  of  Qod  had  ever  known, 
and  yet  it  contains  some  of  the  grandest  revelations  of  the  future 
glories  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Everywhere,  moreover,  the  providence 
of  Qod  is  seen,  working  or  overruling  all  for  her  good.  .  ,  .  The 
predictions  of  the  book  extend  from  the  establishment  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy  to  the  general  resurrection,  the  fedth  of  believers 
being  confirmed  by  the  fulfilment  of  intermediate  predictions,  fore- 
telling the  speedy  punishment  of  two  proud  and  impious  kings,  and 

the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem The  history  of  the  temptations 

of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  their  constancy  and  deliverance,  is 
highly  instructive,  illustrating  at  once  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
dispensations,  and  the  spirit  of  fidelity  and  patience  with  which  good 
men  submit  to  them.  .  .  .  The  promise  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  given  to  a  penitent  and  prayerful  prophet,  the  promise 
more  comprehensive  than  the  prayer  he  presented.  He  asked  con- 
cerning Jerusalem:  the  answer  told  also  of  Messiah  the  Prince. 
The  clear  announcement  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  was  to  appear  (9.  24-26) ;  his  future  dignity,  and  his  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  (see  Acts  i.  11),  make  this  portion  of  the  book 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  church. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Uzekid,  B.O.  595-574. 
93.  Ezekiel  (Qod  will  strengthen,  or  prevail)  was,  like  Jere- 
miah, a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  was  carried  captive 
with  Jehoiakim  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.o.  599,  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  his  prophecies 
were  delivered  in  Chaldssa,  on  the  river  Chebar  (Ehabiir), 
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whicli  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Carohemish,  about  200 
niilcH  noi"th  of  Babylon.  Here,  he  resided  (i .  i :  8.  i),  and  here 
his  wife  died  (24.  18).  Tradition  says  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  fellow-exiles,  a  loader  among  them, 
^vh()8o  idolatries  he  had  rebuked ;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
what  was  called  his  tomb  was  shown,  not  far  from  Bagdad. 

Ezokiol  ooninienced  prophesying  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jehoiakim  (i.  2),  that  in,  in  Zedekiah'B  reign,  and  con- 
tinued till  at  lettflt  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  own  cai)tivity 
(29.  17).  The  year  of  his  firnt  prophesying  was  also  the  thirtieth 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  and  from  the 
era  of  JoHiiih's  reform.  To  one  of  these  facts^  or  perhaps  to  his 
own  ago  (see  Numb.  4.  3),  he  refers  in  chap.  i.  His  influence  with 
tJio  people  is  obvious,  from  the  numerous  visits  paid  to  him  by  the 
oldors,  who  came  to  inquire  what  message  Ood  had  sent  through 
him  (8.  r:  14.  i:  30.  i,  etc.) 

His  writings  show  remarkable  vigour,  and  he  was  evidently  well 
fitted  to  oppose  "the  people  of  stubborn  front  and  hard  heart,"  to 
whom  ho  was  sent.  His  charaoteristic,  however,  was  the  subordi- 
nation of  his  whole  life  to  his  work.  He  ever  thinks  and  feels  as 
the  j)ro])hH.  In  this  respect  his  writings  contrast  remarkably  with 
those  of  liis  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  personal  history  and 
feelings  are  frequently  recorded.  That  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man 
of  strong  feeling  is  clear  from  the  brief  record  he  has  given  of  his 
wife's  death  (24.  15-18). 

The  central  point  of  his  predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salciii. 

Kzekid'H  predictions  were  delivered  partly  before,  and  partly 
after,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Before  this  event,  his  chief 
object  was  to  call  to  repentance  those  living  in  careless  secmity;  to 
warn  them  against  indulging  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  the 
Kgyptians,  the  Babylonian  yoke  would  be  shaken  off  (17.  15-17: 
compare  Jcr.  37.  7);  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.  After 
this  event,  his  principal  care  was  to  console  the  exiled  Jews  by 
promises  of  future  deliverance  and  restoration  to  their  own  land; 
and  to  encourage  them  by  assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations  come  between  these  two  great 
divisi(ms;  having  been  for  the  most  part  uttered  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  Divine  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
btisioging  Jerusalem  (14.  2)  and  the  arrival  of  the  n<»ws  that  he  had 
taken  it  (33.  21).  The  periods  at  which  the  predictions  on  these 
different  subjects  were  delivered  are  frequently  noted. 
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The  book  u  divided  by  Havemick  into  nine  seotioiui,  and  it  eeemi 
probable  that  the  arrangement  was  made  by  Kzekiel  himseli. 

r.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  i,-$,  3Z.  Hera  Qod 
appears,  in  a  cloud,  and  from  between  the  cherabim  giyet  the 
prophet  a  commiBsion;  ahowa  him  a  roll  inscribed  with  pirophetieal 
characters,  and  bids  him  eat  it,  that  is,  digest  its  contente. 

3.  Predictions  and  symbolical  representations,  foretelling  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  3.  22-7.  The 
390  years  of  Israeta  defection,  and  the  forty  yean  during  whidi 
JudiJi  had  been  specially  rebellious,  are  set  forth  in  the  typical 
siege  of  chap.  4.  The  threefold  judgments  of  pestilence,  swoid, 
and  dispersion,  are  set  forth  by  the  symbolical  representations  of 
chap.  5. 

3.  Visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a  year  and  two  months  later 
than  the  former,  in  which  he  ii  shown  the  temple  polluted  by  the 
worship  of  Thammuz  (afterwards  Adonis);  the  worshippers  tumiDg, 
like  Persian  idolaters,  to  the  east:  the  consequent  judgment  on 
Jerusalem  and  the  priests,  a  few  fSedthful  being  marked  for  ex- 
emption (9.) ;  and  closihg  with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a 
purer  worship,  8.-ii.— Mark  how  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
is  gradually  withdrawn:  it  moves  from  the  temple  first,  and  thm 
from  the  city. 

4.  Specific  reproofiB  and  warnings,  i3.-i9.  Here  he  shows  the 
captives  by  two  signs  (13.)  what  was  about  to  be  the  fiate  of  the 
people;  exposes  the  false  prophets  who,  at  Jerusalem  and  at 
Babylon  (Jer.  23.  16:  29.  8),  spoke  of  peace  and  rest,  Ezek.  13.  18; 
repeats  his  threatenings  to  some  elders  who  visited  him  in  the  hope 
of  getting  something  from  him  that  might  contradict  Jerenuah,  14.; 
sets  forth  Israel  as  a  fruitless  vine  (15.),  and  as  a  base  adulteress 
(16).  "He  showsby  one  eagle  (Nebuchadnezzar),  who  Juid  taken 
away  the  top  of  the  cedar  (Jehoiakim),  and  by  another  eagle 
(Pharaoh),  to  whom  the  vine  that  was  left  (Zedekiah)  was  turning, 
the  uprooting  of  the  whole;  and,  digressing  to  upbraid  Zedekiah 
for  the  oath  which  he  was  now  breaking  (compare  ver.  15  with 
2  Chron.  36.  13),  he  predicts  the  replanting  and  flourishing  of  the 
whole  under  Messiah  the  Branch"^  (17).  He  shows  that  this  suf- 
fering is  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts  (i8.)>  And  not  only  of  the 
acts  of  their  fathers. 

5.  Another  series  of  warnings,  given  about  a  year  later,  when 
Zedekiah  had  revolted  to  £gypt:  Zedekiah  to  be  overthrown, 
Jehoiakim  to  be  raised  (31.  36:  see  17.  15),  and  all  fiiture  changes 
preparing  for  Christ  («i.  27),  20.-23. 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five  months  later,  on  the 
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very  day  when  the  siege  of  JeruBalem  commenced  (24.  i :  compare 
2  Eongs  25.  i),  announcing  its  complete  overthrow  (24).  His  own 
wife  removed  on  that  day;  he  weeps  not,  as  a  sign  to  them  that  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  would  be  to  them  a  hardening  calamity,  leaving 
no  time  or  opportunity  for  mourning. 

7.  Predictions  against  foreign  nations  (25.-3 2.)>  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  during  which  time  Jerusalem  was  besieged, 
and  no  prophecy  was  delivered  against  Israel:  see  24.  27.  The 
speedy  accomplishment  of  many  of  these  predictions,  besides  giving 
evidence  to  all  ages  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  assured  the  Israelites 
of  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  rest. 

8.  His  predictions  concerning  Israel  renewed;  the  promised  sign 
(a  refugee  from  Jerusalem)  having  come  (compare  24.  26  and  33. 
21).  Exhortations  to  repentance;  a  prophecy  against  Edom;  the 
triumph  of  Israel  and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  on  earth 
foretold  (33.-39)' 

9.  Symbolic  representations  of  the  Messianic  times ;  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  new  city  and  temple  (40.-48). 

These  closing  chapters  are  confessedly  obscure.  Some  regard 
them  as  descriptive  of  what  Solomon's  temple  was;  others,  of  what 
the  second  temple  should  be;  and  others,  still,  of  a  glorious  building 
hereafter  to  be  reared.  From  the  description  itself,  from  the  analo- 
gous  language  of  the  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  prophetic  language,  the  whole  is  deemed  by  most 
authorities  (Havemick,  Fairbaim,  and  others)  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  vastness,  glory,  and  certain  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Book  of  Obadiah^  B.C.  588-583. 

94.  The  time  when  Obadiah  delivered  his  prophecy  is 
somewhat  ud certain,  but  it  was  probably  between  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (588  B.C.)  and  the  conquest  of  Edom,  which  took 
place  five  years  afterwards.  Others  give  an  earlier  date  to 
this  book  (time  of  Hezekiah),  though  with  less  reason.  The 
personal  history  of  the  prophet  is  not  known,  but  several 
eminent  persons  of  his  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  treats  of  the  same 
subjects.  Between  the  writings  of  the  three  there  is  an  occa- 
sional resemblance.* 

*Obad.  I. -4.:  Jer.  49. 14-16:  Obad.  6.  8:  Jer.  49.9,  10:  Obad.  9: 
Ezek.  25.  13,  ver.  i3,  and  Ezek.  35.  15. 
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Isnel  had  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Edomites.  Thej  ncra 
proud  of  their  wisdom,  Ter.  8,  and  of  their  rocky  and  impregnable 
position,  rer.  3.  But  the  prophet  foretells  the  unco^ecing  of  their 
U^asureSy  and  rebukes  their  unkind  treatment  of  the  Jews,  their 
kinsmen,  in  rejoicing  over  their  calamities  and  encouragiiag  Nebu- 
chadnezzar utterly  to  exterminate  them  (Psa.  137.  7);  for  all  which 
an  early  day  of  retribution  was  to  come:  ''As  thou  bast  done  ik 
shall  be  done  unto  thee,"  ver.  15. 

But  the  chosen  race  themselves  had  just  been  carried  into  osp- 
tivity;  the  holy  land  was  deserted;  and  the  chastisement  denounced 
against  the  Edomites  might  therefore  appear  not  to  differ  from  tbst 
which  had  already  been  inflicted  upon  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The 
prophet  therefore  goes  on  to  declare  that  Edom  should  be  as 
though  it  had  never  been,  and  should  be  swallowed  up  for  ever  (a 
prophecy  which  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled);  while  Israel  Bhouii 
rise  again  from  her  present  fall;  should  repossess  not  only  her  own 
land,  but  also  Philistia  and  Edom;  and  finally  rejoioe  in  the  holy 
reign  of  the  promised  Messiah.     See  Pt.  i.  §  188. 

Compare  Amos  i.  11,  12;  9.  xi^i$:  Joel  3.  19,  30:  Ezek.  35. 

The  Captivity, 

The  Babylonish  captivity  t^as  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  an  imexampled  dispensation  of  Providence. 
The  people  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  had  often 
been  brought  under  their  enemies ;  and  the  ark,  the  symbol 
of  God's  presence,  had  once  forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
and  had  been  carried  away  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines ; 
but  the  captivity  was  attended  with  much  heavier  calamities. 

The  whole  land  was  now  desolated,  the  ark  destroyed,  the 
temple  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  laid  waste; 
while  the  body  of  the  people  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  bar- 
barous enemies,  and  taken  out  of  their  own  into  a  distant  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  distress  and  amazement  of 
the  fjEuthful  servants  of  Qod  whose  lot  was  cast  in  these  dark  and 
calamitous  times.  But  in  the  short  book  of  the  **  Lamentations  ** 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes, 
there  is  a  heart-touching  memorial  of  them,  which  gives  a  fiedthAiI 
delineation  of  this  visitation  and  of  its  results. 

Yet,  painful  as  these  events  were,  they  were  remarkably  over^ 
ruled  for  the  further  development  of  the  purposes  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
tended  greatly  to  cure  them  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  to  which  they 
had  been  addicted  for  so  many  ages;  a  result  whio&  all  their 
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provious  warnings^  corrections^  and  judgments^  had  fSedled  to  pro- 
duce. It  dififused  the  fear  of  Jehovah  among  the  heathen^  and 
elicited  from  Cyrus^  from  Nebuchadnezzar^  from  Darius,  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  perfections  and  claims.  It  also  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  by 
taking  away  many  of  those  things  wherein  consisted  the  gloiy  of 
the  Jewish  dispensatioa,  and  by  causing  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  a  great  part  of  tiie  known  world.  Those  dispersed 
Jews,  carrying  with  them  the  holy  Soriptures  containing  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah,  became  the  means  <^  diiSusing  some  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion,  and  of  raising,  to  some  extent,  a  general 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 

These  events  were  also  of  great  importance,  as  presenting  a 
striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Long  before  the  desolation  and 
captivity  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  their  relative 
destinies  had  been  foretold.  When  these  two  kingdoms  stood  up 
together  at  Hm  time  of  their  separation,  no  human  calculation 
could  have  determined  which  wotdd  be  the  more  stable  or  pros- 
perous of  the  two.  That  of  Samaria  seemed  rather  to  have  the 
advantage,  considering  her  greater  territory  and  numbers.  But  the 
voice  of  prophecy  decided  the  question.  The  earliest  three  prophets 
who  refer  to  this  subject,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,  all  announce 
the  earlier  downfal  and  the  utter  desolation  of  Israel.  Israel  was 
to  be  '^ broken  within  threescore  and  five  years,"  and  to  ''cease 
from  being  a  people/'  Isa.  7.  6-8;  and  the  Assyrian  power  was  fore- 
shown, by  Hosea's  prediction,  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Divine 
judgment,  Hos.  11.  5,  etc. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  was  first  expressly  foretold  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  displaying  to  the  ambassadors 
firom  Babylon  his  treasures,  and  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  his 
kingdom,  Isa.  39.  2:  2  Chron.  32.  27.  And  the  fulness  of  the  pre- 
dictions on  the  subject  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  very  remark- 
able. They  not  only  describe  the  calamity  which  was  about  to 
overwhelm  the  Jewish  people,  but  they  disclose  the  reasons  and 
purposes  of  Gbd's  providence  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  They  represent 
it  as  a  judicial  visitation  for  an  extent  of  sin  and  oonruption  not 
otherwise  to  be  purged  away;  and  as  designed,  not  for  punishment 
to  their  destruction,  but  for  discipline  to  repentance  and  humilia- 
tion. They  foretell,  also,  the  time  of  its  contiruumce,  which  they 
limit  to  seventy  years,  and  its  issue,  together  with  the  penitent 
state  of  heart  and  the  course  of  events  on  which  that  issue  was  to 
depend.  The  restoration  of  Judah,  an  event  so  little  to  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  coiurse  of  things,  was  fo»etold  as  plainly  as  the 
captivity.    See  Isa.  14.  3:  44.  26-28:  45.  i-4,  13:  Jer.  25.  9-13^ 
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29.  10-14:  50.  4,  5:  51.:  Ezek.  II.  16,  17:  13.  15:  30.  34,  and 
other  passages. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  prophecy  during  this 
period  have  been  akeady  noticed  (Part  ii)  Its  extended 
range  and  explicit  denunciations  against  the  heathen,  its 
evangelical  disclosures  of  a  coming  kingdom,  the  growing 
spirituality  of  its  precepts,  are  all  deeply  instructive,  and  are 
rendered  appropriate,  if  not  necessary,  by  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Jewish  church. 

The  Bestoration, 

Babylon  had  now  fallen,  as  had  been  foretold,  and  Daniel, 
there  is  reason  to  beheve,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
conqueror  Cyrus.  To  that  monarch  he  probably  showed  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  now  that  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years  of  captivity  Cyrus  found  the  sovereign  power  in  his 
hands,  he  issued  a  decree,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Jehovah,  he  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  in 
any  part  of  his  dominions  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  results  of 
this  decree,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  till  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  are  found  in  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible.  Attention  to  the  chronological  order  of 
the  books  is  important.  The  arrangement  will  be  found  in 
Pt.  ii.  §  6. 

Sec.  5.  TTie  Books  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  ZecJiariah,  Esther,  Nehemidh, 

Malachi, 

The  Booh  of  Ezra,  B.  c.  536-457. 

95.  Ezra  was  one  of  the  captives  at  Babylon,  where  he  was 
probably  bom.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Seraiah,  the  chief 
priest,  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  25.. 
1 8-2 1 ),  and  therefore  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  He  was  a  "  ready 
scribe,"  or  rather  instructor,  in  the  law  of  God.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  humility  (9.  10-15),  of  fervent  zeal  for  God's 
honour  (7.  10:  8.  21-23),  deeply  grieving  over  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  bring  them  to  repentance 
^.  3 :  10.  6,  10).  He  joined  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  many 
years  after  their  ret&m,  going  up  thither  with  the  second, 
laige  ccHnpany. 
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Part  of  the  book  (4.  8-6.  19:  7.  1-27,  is  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  conversations  or  decrees  in  that  tongue.  Ezra 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  author,  in  7.  27,  28:  8.  i,  25-29:  9.  5. 
The  whole  period  comprehended  in  the  book,  extendi  from  536  to 
45  7  B.  c,  or  about  seventy-nine  years. 

The  history  in  this  book  consists  of  two  portions,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  The  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  returning  exiles,  and  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year 
$36  B.  c,  and  completed  in  the  rdign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the 
year  515  b.  c.  The  second  portion  contains  the  personal  history 
of  Ezra's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  commission  from  Artaxerxes, 

in  the  year  457  b*  c;  and  his  exertions  for  the  reformation  of  the 
people. 

.  The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

(i.)  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  chap.  i.  The  people  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
the  grandson  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  Joshua,  the  grandson  of. 
Josedek,  with  their  offerings  for  the  temple,  2.  Erection  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering;  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  3. 
Opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  and  suspension  of  the  building,  4. 
Prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah;  i*econmiencement  of  the  build- 
ing; letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  Darius,  5.  Decree  of  Darius;  com- 
pletion and  dedication  of  the  temple,  6. 

(ii.)  Ezra* 8  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  reformations  which  he 
effected. 

Ezra's  commission  from  Artaxerxes;  and  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem,  with  his  companions,  7,  8.  Ezra's  mourning  for  the 
sins  of  the  people;  and  confession  and  prayer,  9.  Repentance  and 
reformation  of  the  people,  10. 

The  book  of  Ezra  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  prophecies 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

In  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (44.  28),  and  Jeremiah  (25.  12:  29.  10); 
the  former  had  predicted  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  and  the  latter 
the  exact  time  of  their  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  state  of  heart  with 
which  it  should  be  accompanied.  This  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
church,  temple,  and  worship,  was  an  event  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence, as  tending  to  preserve  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  Qreat  Deliverer,  an  ancestor 
of  whom,  Zerubbabel,  or  Sheshbazzar,  was  appointed  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  lead  his  people  from  Babylon. 

i 
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Thk  deUresanee  of  the  Jewish  people  is  mudli  iq>oken  of  byiiie 
pfophets  as  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  providence  of  God;  aiid^ 
like  the  redemptioii  of  their  forefathers  out  of  "Eigypt,  it  msj  be 
viewed  as  a  type  of  the  great  salvatioii  of  Christy  and  of  the  joumay 
of  lua  redeemed  people  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  undar  the  oan  and 
guidance  of  Gkxi  their  Saviour,  Isa.  33.  2:  42.  16:  51.  11. 

Among  the  remarkable  dispensationB  of  Providence  recorded  is 
this  history,  we  may  notice  especially  howwonderfoUy  Ood  i?w?lTTi4M* 
the  hearts  of  several  heathen  prinoes,  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  ArtaxexzM^ 
to  favour  and  protect  his  people,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  wock  of 
rebuilding  their  city  and  temple,  1:4:  6:  7.  Mark,  too,  how  God 
overruled  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  the  decree  of  Darius 
being  much  more  favourable  than  that  of  Cyrus  (£zr.  i.  and  5 :  6.) 
There  is  also  another  display  of  God's  special  and  discriminasting 
providence  in  fulfilment  of  his  jnromises  to  his  people.  Whilst  in 
the  land  of  Samaria,  colonies  of  strangers  had  been  planted,  which 
filled  the  territory  of  Israel  with  a  heathen  race,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  retorm  of  the  ancient  inhabitants;  it  appears  that,  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  full  room  was  left  for  the  return  and  restoration  of  the 
Jews. 

Unlike  Nehemiah,  Ezra  seems  to  have  remained  at  Jeoni- 
salem.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  same  age  as  Moses, 
1 30  years ;  and  is  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  next  to  him  for 
the  services  he  rendered  to  their  religion.  He  appears  to 
have  exercised  civil  authority  for  nearly  twelve  years.  We 
read  of  him  in  the  next  book  as  employed  in  his  sacred  duties, 
and  zealously  co-operating  with  Nehemiah,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  the 
people. 

The  Book  of  Edggai,  B.c.  520-518. 

96.  Haggai  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
captivity,  and  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  2.  2).  He  is  the  first  of  the  three  prophets  who 
flourished  among  the  Jews  after  their  return  to  Judaea,  and 
was  raised  up  by  God  to  encourage  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high  priest  to  resume  the  building  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  fourteen  years  by  the 
Samaritans  and  others  artfully  attem])tmg  to  defeat  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  (Ezr.  4.  24).  Though  this  interruption  was  now 
removed,  the  Jews  showed  no  desire  to  recommence  the 
work.    The  time  they  said  was  not  come  to  build  the  house 
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of  the  Lord.  They  were  more  anzioxis  to  build  and  adorn 
their  own  houses,  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  multiply  their 
flocks.  This  worldliness^  however,  brought  its  own  pimiah- 
ment.  They  <^ looked  for  muchy"  and  ''it  came  to  little." 
Drought  and  mildew  were  sent  to  rebuke  their  neglect  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  their  first  work,  and  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  were  raised  up  to  reform  and  encourage  them,  x. 
4-1 1 :  3.  15-19 :  Zech.8.  9-ia. 

This  book  eontahis  four  prophetic  messages  (i.  i:  2.  i,  10^  30)^ 
all  delivered  in  about  four  months.  They  are  so  brief,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  only  a  summary  of  the  original  prophecies. 

In  the  first,  Haggai  reproves  the  Jews  for  neglecting  the  temple, 
and  promises  that  the  Divine  fftvoor  shall  attend  its  erection. 
Twenty -four  days  after  this  prophecy,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua^ 
and  all  the  people,  resumed  their  work,  and  were  encouraged  by  a 
gracions  message  from  Grod,  chap.  i. 

About  four  weeks  afterwards,  the  seal  of  the  people  appears  to 
have  cooled;  and  many  doubts  arose  in  their  minds.  To  remove 
these,  Haggai  declares  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  them;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  new  temple  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  2,  1-9. 

Two  months  afterwards,  Haggai  addresses  them  a  third  time, 
rebuking  their  listlessness,  and  promising  them  the  Divine  blessing 
from   the  time  the   foundation   of  the  Lord's  house  was.  laid, 

2.  10-19.  And  on  the  same  day  another  prophecy  was  delivered, 
addressed  to  Zerubbabel,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  the  individual  with  whom  the  genealogy  of  the 
Messiah  (through  both  Joseph  and  Mary:  see  Matt.  i.  13:  Luke 

3.  27)  began  after  the  captivity,  promising  the  preservation  of  the 
people  of  God,  amidst  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  2.  20-23. 

These  signal  predictions,  which  gained  for  Haggai  the  character 
of  a  prophet  (Ea.  5.  i:  6.  14),  were  both  referred  by  the  Jews  to 
the  time  of  the  Messiah,  Eph.  2.  14:  Heb.  12.  26,  27  (Grotius). 
The  second  temple  was  to  witness  the  presence  of  the  Great  Teacher 
himself;  and  though  that  temple  was  nearly  wholly  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  this  was  a  very  gradual  work,  occupying  more  than  forty- 
six  years;  nor  did  Jewish  writers  ever  speak  of  Herod's  temple  in 
other  terms  than  as  the  second.  In  the  closing  prediction,  Christ 
himself  is  spoken  of  under  the  type  of  Zerubbabel;  and  the  tem- 
poral commotions  which  preceded  his  first  coming,  and  are  to  pre- 
cede his  second,  are  represented  by  the  shaking  and  overthrow  of 
earthly  kingdoms. 
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TTie  Book  qf  Zechariah,  B.o.  520-510. 

97.  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo^ 
was  probably  of  the  priestly  tribe  (see  Neh.  13.  4),  and  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  when  quite  a  youth,  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua.  Whether  Iddo  was  himself  a  prophet  is  not 
clear  (compare  Hebrew  and  LXX).  His  grandson,  Zechariah, 
began  to  prophesy  about  two  months  after  Haggai  (i.  i: 
Ezr.  5.  1 :  6.  14:  Hag.  i.  i),  in  the  second  year  of  DarioB 
Hystaspes,  and  continued  to  prophesy  for  two  years,  7.  i. 
He  had  the  same  general  object  as  Haggai,  to  encourage  and 
urge  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  Jews,  we  are  told, 
"  prospered  through  the  prophesying "  (Ez.  6.  14),  and  in 
about  six  years  the  temple  was  finished. 

Zechariah  collected  his  own  prophecies  (i.  9:  2.  2),  and  is  yery 
frequently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  next  to  Isaiah, 
Zechariah  has  the  most  frequent  allusions  to  the  character  and 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  genuineness  of  the  closing  chps.,  9.-I4.,  has  been  doubted. 
Mede  and  others  refer  them  to  Jeremiah,  deeming  the  reading  in 
Matt.  27.  9,  10,  and  internal  evidence,  in  favoiu:  of  this  view. 
Jahn,  Blayney,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  refer  the  whole  to 
Zechariah,  and  suppose  the  reading  to  be,  as  it  easily  might  be,  an 
error  of  copyists.' 

While  the  inmiediato  object  of  Zechariah  was  to  encourage  the 
Jews  in  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  he  has  other  objects 
more  remote  and  important.  His  prophecies,  like  those  of  Daniel, 
extend  to  the  ''times  of  the  Gentiles;"  but  in  Zechariah,  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people  occupies  the  centre  of  his  predictions; 
and  that  history  is  set  forth  both  in  direct  prophecy  and  in  sym- 
bolical acts  or  visions. 

As  Zechariah  abounds  in  symbolical  imagery,  we  shall  give, 
instead  of  a  brief  summary,  an  outline  of  his  different  visions,  with 
such  interpretations  as  are  approved  by  eminent  commentators. 

98.  The  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 

I.  Chaps.  1-6,  containing  nine  visions,  in  addition  to  the  warnings 

given  in  i.  1-6.     The  first  showing  that,  though  seventy  years  had 

elapsed  since  the  ninth  of  Zedekiah,  shortly  after  which  time  the 

temple  was  biumed,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  had  rest,  the  Jews 

*  The  name  is  wanting  in  some  mss.  and  in  the  Syriac ;  Za^^f 
is  foimd  in  others:  and  to  confound  Z^iv  with  l^/v  is  easy  enough. 
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were  still  molested;  the  angel  of  God  (i.e.,  either  Messiah  or  th0* 
church)  asks  how  long;  and  good  and  comfortable  words  are  spoken 
in  reply  in  the  hearing  of  the  prophet^  i.  7-17.  The  prophet  then^ 
sees  the  horns,  or  four  kingdoms,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  been,  or 
were  yet  to  be  scattered;  and  also  four  carpenters,  or  helpers,  by 
whose  aid  the  horns  are  to  be  cast  out,  i.  18-21.  The  prophet  has 
now  a  third  vision,  of  a  man  with  a  measuring  line,  to  imply  the 
rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem:  she  shall  overflow,  or 
break  down  her  walls,  and  Jehovah  will  be  at  once  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  her  and  the  glory  in  the  midst.  He  exhorts  the  Jews- 
still  in  Babylon  to  return,  and  foretells  yet  larger  accessions,  1. 
I- 1 3.  He  then  predicts  the  increased  purity  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  person  of  Joshua,  thence  he  passes  to  the  office  of  Christ,  au  a 
Branch  out  of  David's  root  (Isa.  4.  2 :  Jer.  33.  5 :  33. 15);  a  Stone  for 
a  foundation,  having  seven  eyes,  to  indicate  his  perfect  intelligence, 
and  Divinely  engraven  or  adorned.  In  his  day  all  shall  dwell  safely 
and  in  peace,  3.  i-io.  In  the  fifth  vision,  the  prophet  sees  a  golden, 
candlestick,  supplied  by  two  olive-trees  dropping  their  oil  into  it; 
and  these  show  how,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  the  temple  and  the  church  should  be  completed,  without 
external  help  (ver.  6),  and  against  all  opposition  (ver.  7),  4.  1-14: 
compare  ver.  12  and  Rev.  11.  4.  He  is  then  taught,  by  the  vision 
of  a  flying  roll,  the  swift  judgments  that  are  to  fall  upon  thieves 
and  false-swearers:  by  another,  of  an  ephah,  or  measure,  and  a 
woman  sitting  upon  it  with  a  talent  of  lead  upon  her,  and  two 
winged  women  carrying  the  whole  to  Shinaar,  he  is  taught  the 
heavy  judgment  of  some  nation  that  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
iniquity  and  is  to  be  established  and  settled  in  the  East,  5. 1-4, 5-1 1* 
In  the  eighth  vision,  mountains — flixed  Divine  purposes — are  seen  to- 
send  out  chariots  and  horses,  instruments  of  Divine  providence. 
They  quiet  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  (ver.  8:  compare  Judg.  8.  3),, 
by  inflicting  punishment  upon  Babylon  (ver.  8:  compare  Jer.  i« 
14).*  In  the  closing  vision,^  Joshua  Ib  seen  crowned  with  two. 
crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  and  becomes  in  that  condition  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  Branch,  who  uniting  in  himself  the  priestly  and  kingly.  ^ 
offices,  is  to  build  the  temple  and  bear  the  glory,  6.  1-15. 

2.  Chaps.  7,  8«    In  the  second  part,  messengers  from  Babylon 

"  Probably  the  four  chariots  denote  the  four  empires  of  Daniers 

vision;  the  red  horses,  the  Babylonians;  the  black,  the  Persians, 

who  overthrew  Babylon;  the  white,  the  Macedonians,  who  were 

peaceful  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  spotted  bay,  the  Romans.    The* 

general  import  is  at  least  clear. 

^  Or  symbolical  action. 

Z  3 
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oome  to  learn  from  the  prophet  whether  Qod  had  MuetietiiBd  Ifc* 
xww  fSuts  instituted  at  the  commencement  of  th«  captiyi^  £br  tin 
deetniction  of  the  oity  and  temple.  The  prophet  repUes  that  God 
had  not  sanctioned  them,  and  that  what  he  reqoixee  is  a  return  t» 
ohedience,  which  the  messengers,  or  people,  refoae,  7.  1-14.  P^ 
phecies,  intermixed  with  warnings,  follow:  fiuirtii^  aeasone  aie  to 
become  cheerful  feasts,  and  the  Jews  are  to  be  a  uni waal  ble«nD& 
8, 1-23:  ver.  13,  23. 

3.  Chaps.  9-14.  The  third  part  contains  the  history  of  the  Jewi^ 
and  of  the  church,  to  the  end  of  time.  Syria^  Tjx^^  and  Sidoxiy  aie 
to  be  conquered,  though  the  house  of  the  Lord  will  be  pi«aerved, 
even  while  heathen  armies,  and  Alexander  (9.  6),  paaa  through  the 
land:  and  at  length  Messiah  is  to  come  and  esti^lish  a  peaceful 
Idngdom,  which  shall  finally  extend  over  the  earth  (yer.  9:  Matt 
31.  4,  5):  9.  1-17.  Idols  are  to  be  everywhere  abandoned,  Judah, 
and  even  Ephraim  restored,  (ver.  7):  10.  1-12.  A  sad  soene,  hoV" 
ever,  is  to  intervene.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  again  fore- 
told,  in  terms  taken  probably  from  the  history  of  her  first  over- 
throw, the  prophetic  office  is  to  be  in  the  lowest  repute  (ver.  za), 
i^e  wands  or  crooks,  symbolical  of  the  shepherd's  office,  are  broken, 
and  false  hireling  shepherds  are  honoured:  all  which  has  its  fulfil* 
ment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  in  the  impious 
rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews,  the  mean  imdervaluation  of  him 
by  Judas,  and  the  powerlessness  and  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  rolion; 
"the  arm  dried  up,  and  the  right  eye  darkened,"  (ver.  17) :  1 1. 1-17. 
Nevertheless,  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  burdensome  stone  to  all  nations. 
The  Jews  shall  mourn  over  their  sins,  and  especially  over  the  sin 
that  destroyed  them,  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  (John  19.  37),  and 
all  shall  be  forgiven,  12.  1.-13.  i.  The  idols  shall  be  cut  off;  fidse 
prophets  shall  cease;  the  prophetic  office  itself  shall  bring  persecu- 
tion; the  shepherd  being  smitten,  the  sheep  shall  be  scatteie^ 
though  a  remnant  of  them  shall  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
state,  13.  2-9.  Jerusalem,  however,  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
people  scattered.  Christ  shall  ascend  from  Olivet,  and  thence  shall 
.  Jewish  Christians  be  forced  out  by  persecutions,  .and  extend  the 
church  on  all  sides,  the  barriers  which  surrounded  the  Jewish 
people  and  state  being  removed.^  Then,  and  for  long  after,  the 
church  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  mingled  prosperity  and  suffering, 
and  at  the  close,  not  night,  but  day  more  glorious  than  ever,  shall 

*  Some,  however,  regard  this  prediction  on  the  clearing  of  Mount 
Olivet,  as  referring  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  his  premillenial 
glory  (sed  Ft.  i.  §  447).  The  view  given  above,  is  token  chiefly  from 
Leifchild's  Help. 
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Bhine  oyer  all  the  earthy  and  the  world  ihall  become  '*  BolineiB 
unto  the  Lord,"  14. 

It  may  be  added  tbat,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  several 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (13S,  146-148)  ; 
and  though  nothing  can  be  decided  with  certainty  as  to 
these  particular  Psalms,  it  is  highly  probable  that  both 
prophets  were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  some  of  those 
which  were  produced  after  the  return  from  captivity. 

The  Book  of  Esther ,  B.c.  462-452. 

99.  £ut  few  comparatively  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Most 
of  the  existing  race  had  been  bom  in  Babylonia ;  they  had 
made  that  country  their  home,  and  had  gathered  around 
them  comforts  which  were  not  easily  abandoned.  Not  more 
than  50,000  persons  had  gone  up  under  Zerubbabel ;  and  the 
second  band,  under  Ezra,  more  than  seventy  years  later, 
numbered  in  all  about  6,000  persons.  Yet  later,  other  bands 
probably  sought  the  city  and  temple  of  God,  but  even  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remained  in  the  land  of  their 
exile.  . 

Some  suppose  that  this  book  was  written  by  Mordecai;  but  the 
more  probable  opinion  (and  one  which  may  account  for  the  omiauon 
of  the  name  of  Qod)  is,  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  records  of  Persia. 
The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their 
reigns  to  be  kept.  Numerous  passages  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  prove  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such  annals. 
And  this  book  itself  attests,  tiiat  Ahasuerus  had  similar  historical 
records,  1,  23:  6.  i;  from  which  it  appears  probable  that  this  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  under  queen  Esther,  might  be  derived,  see  chap. 
10.  2.  This  supposition  aocounta.  for  the  retaining  of  the  Persian 
word  Purim,  9.  24-32;  for  the  details  given  concerning  the  empire 
of  Ahasuerus:  and  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his 
ministers,  and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded;  also  for  the  Jews 
being  mentioned  only  in  the  third  person,  and  Esther  being  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  title  of  '*  the  queen,"  and  Mordecai  by 
the  epithet  of  ''  the  Jew,"  It  would  also  account  for  those  pa- 
rentheses which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative;  the  object  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  to  give  illustrations  necessary  for  a 
Jewish  reader;  and  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  narrative,  by 
one  sentence  relative  to  the  power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  eon- 
ceming  Mordecai's  greatness. 
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The  facts  here  related^  come  in  between  the  sixth  and  seroiUi 
chapters  of  Ezra.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  and  iti 
continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  an  evidence  of  fha 
truth  of  this  book.  It  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  \^ 
the  Jews,  who  hold  it  in  the  highest  veneration. 

The  contents  of  this  book  may  be  thus  stated: 

It  relates  the  royal  feast  of  Ahasuerus,  and  the  divorce  of  Vaahti, 
chap.  I.  The  elevation  of  Esther  to  the  Persian  throne^  and  tho 
service  rendered  to  the  king  by  Mordecai,  in  detecting  a  plot  against 
his  life,  2.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  his  purposed  de8tnio> 
tion  of  the  Jews,  3.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
measures  taken  by  them,  4.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  plot  against 
Mordecai,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Esther;  the  honour  done 
to  Mordecai;  and  the  execution  of  Haman,  5,  6,  7.  The  defeat  of 
Haman's  general  plot  against  the  Jews;  the  institution  of  the  fee- 
tival  of  Purim,  in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance;  and  Mor- 
decai's  advancement,  8,  9,  10. 

The  book  of  Esther  shows  how  these  Jews,  though  scattez«d 
among  the  heathen,  were  preserved,  even  when  doomed  by  others 
to  destruction.  Though  the  name  of  God  is  not  found  in  the 
book,  his  hand  is  plainly  seen,  anticipating  threatened  evil,  de- 
feating  and  overruling  it  to  the  greater  good  of  the  Jews,  and  evrai 
of  the  heathen,  i,  2,  4-10.  Nor  was  it  the  safety  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  only  that  was  in  peril;  if  Haman  had  succeeded,  as  the 
power  of  Persia  was  then  supreme  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout 
Asia,  the  Jews,  throughout  the  world,  must  have  perished,  and 
with  them,  the  whole  of  the  visible  church  of  God. 

Mark  and  admire  the  providence  of  God,  using  what  seems  the 
most  trifling  circumstance  to  accomplish  his  will  (6).  Mark  also 
the  faith  of  Mordecai,  whose  fear  of  the  imalterable  Persian  decree 
was  less  than  his  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  (4.  14).  Though 
he  knew  not  how,  he  foresaw  indemnity  to  Israel;  and  he  asks  the 
aid  of  Esther,  rather  for  her  honour^  than  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Booh  of  Nehemiah,  B.C.  445-428. 

100.  This  book  was  anciently  united  with  Ezra^  though 
written  or  compiled  by  Nehemiah.  Chap.  7.  6-73  was  pro- 
bably compiled,  ver.  5 ;  as  was  12.  1-26  (ver.  23).  In  the 
rest  there  are  clear  proofe  of  Nehemiah's  authorship  (see 
1.-7.  and  12.  27-43 :  13.  6-31., 

The  book  of  Nehemiah  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Jews,  about 
twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the  book  of  Ezra;  and  it  ^ves  an 
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account  of  the  improvementB  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem^  and  of  the 
reformations  among  the  i>eople,  which  were  carried  on  by  Nehemiah. 
Though  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt  under  the  administratiou  of 
Ezra,  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  were  yet  in  the  state  of  ruin 
in  which  the  Chaldssans  had  left  them;  and  consequently,  the  in- 
habitants were  exposed  to  the  assault  of  every  enemy.  Nehemiah 
was  the  instrument  raised  up  for  their  protection.  Though  a  Jew 
and  a  captive,  he  had  been,  through  the  overruling  providence  of 
Gk)d,  appointed  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia;  an  office  which 
was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  coi^fidential  at  the  court. 
Though  thus  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  wealth,  yet  when  he  heard  of 
the  mournful  condition  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  deeply  afiUcted 
by  it.  He  made  it  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer;  and  after  four 
months,  the  sadness  of  his  countenance  having  revealed  to  the  king 
his  sorrow  of  heart,  an  opportimity  was  given  him  of  petitioning 
for  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  The  king  (probably  influenced  by 
Esther,  his  queen),  appointed  Nehemiah  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  protect  the  people,  i : 

3.  1-8. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city  wall  was  accomplished  in  fifty-two  days, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  created  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah, 
who  were  leading  men  in  the  rival  colony  of  Samaria;  they  first 
scoffed  at  the  attempt,  then  threatened  to  attack  the  workmen, 
and  finally  used  various  stratagems  to  weaken  Nehemiah's  authority, 
and  even  to  take  his  life.  In  addition  to  these  dangers  from  with- 
out, Nehemiah  encountered  hindrances  from  his  own  people,  arising 
out  of  the  general  distress,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  nobles  and  rulers.  These  grievances  were  redressed 
on  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had  himself  set  a 
striking  example  of  economy  in  his  office.  It  appears,  also,  that 
some  of  the  chief  men  in  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy 
with  Tobiah  against  Nehemiah,  3.  9-30:  3.-6.  Thus  the  wall  was 
built  in  **  troublous  times,''  Dan.  9.  23;  and  its  completion  was 
joyously  celebrated  by  a  solemn  dedication  imder  Nehemiah's 
direction,  12.  37-43. 

Nehemiah  next  turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  for  the 
public  good.  He  appointed  various  officers,  7.  1-3:  13.  44-47; 
and  excited  among  the  people  more  interest  in  religion,  by  the 
public  exposition  of  the  law;  by  an  unexampled  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  the  observance  of  a  national  fast;  and  by 
inducing  the  people  to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  "  to  walk  in 
God's  l«w,"  8.-10. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  being  as  yet  too  few  to  insure  its 
prosperity,  Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of  every  ten  in  the  country 


(18  nbheuah:  uala^Cbi, 

io  take  np  hifl  abode  in  the  andent  c^^ital,  which  then  ptawfad 
80  few  indneementa  to  the  lettler^  that  "  the  people  bleaaed  tSi 
the  inen  that  willingly  ofifered  themBelvee  to  dwell  at  Jeruatikm,** 
7.  4:  II*  1-19.  In  all  these  important  public  prooeedingB,  NehB* 
miah  appean  to  hove  enjoyed  the  aaauitance  of  Ezra. 

After  about  twelye  years  (5. 14),  Nehemiah  returned  to  Babyloma; 
he  subsequently  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  exerted  hitwoi^  to 
promote  the  further  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  paztieulariT  ii 
the  correction  of  those  abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  has  abeenoi^ 
15.  The  whole  administration  of  Nehemiah  is  supposed  to  hacve 
lasted  about  thirtyHsix  years,  and  with  this  book  doses  the  JSTtMory 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Nehemiah  presents  a  noble  example  of  true  patriotism,  founded 
on  the  foar  of  God  (5.  15),  and  seeking  the  religious 
welfjare  of  the  state.  His  respect  for  the  Divine  law, 
his  reverence  for  the  sabbath  (13.  18),  his  devout  acknowledge- 
ment of  God  in  all  things  (i.  11 :  2.  18),  his  practical  perception  of 
God's  character  (4.  14:  9.  6-33),  his  tmion  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  (4.  9,  20),  his  humility  in  ascribing  all  good  in  himself  to 
the  grace  of  God  (2.  12:  7.  5),  are  all  highly  commendable.  Id  the 
ninth  chapter,  we  have  an  instructive  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  in  its  most  important  light,  showing  at  once  what  God  is,  and 
what  men  are.  Few  books,  indeed,  of  the  Bible,  contain  a  richer 
illustration  of  Divine  philosophy— that  is,  of  true  religion  taught 
by  example. 

The  Book  o/Malachi,  B.C.  420-397. 

loi.  Malachi  (''my  messenger'')  is  the  last  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  prophets,  as  Nehemiah  is  the  last  of  the  historiaDs; 
and  the  time  of  his  ministry  nearly  coinddos  with  Nehemi&h's 
administration.  The  seeond  temple  was  now  built^  and  the 
service  of  the  altar,  with  its  offerings  and  sacrifices,  vna 
established ;  for  it  is  a  profane  and  insincere  spirit  in  that 
service,  especially  among  the  priests,  which  he  labours  to 
correct.  He  complains  also  that  divorces  and  intermarriages 
with  idolaters  have  greatly  multiplied — the  very  evils  which 
Nehemiah  so  earnestly  condemns.*  He  lived  between  the 
years  436  and  397  b.  c. 

Ufalachi  begins  his  message  by  reminding  the  Jews  how  God  had 
preferred  them  to  Edom,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  ungrateful 

•  BCal.  2.  II,  compare Neh.  13. 23.27:  Mai.  2.  8:  3.  8,  10:  Neh.  13. 
10,  II,  29. 
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returns;  he  reproves  the  priests  (i.  6:  2,  1),  and  the  people  (3.  ir); 
alludes  to  the  Divine  institution  that  made  two  one  flesh,  ver.  15, 
that  the  seed  might  be  holy;  threatens  all  with  punishment  and 
rejection,  declaring,  that  God  will  **  make  his  name  great  among 
the  Gentiles,"  for  that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety  of  Israel, 
i:  2. 

He  then  proclaims  the  approach  of  Christ  to  thai  temple,  and  his 
purification  by  doctrine^  judgment,  and  mercy,,  of  both  service  and 
worshippers,  marking  the  happiness  of  the  select  few,  who  in 
corrupt  times,  take  counsel  together  for  religious  ends,  whom  God 
will  preserve,  manifesting  at  last  to  all  men,  that  they  are  his 
own,  3.-4.  I. 

He  closes  the  book,  with  an  assurance  of  approaching  salvation, 
predicts  the  coming  of  the  harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
and  enjoins,  till  that  day,  the  observance  of  the  law,  Luke  i.  17, 

102.  The  last  predictions  of  Scripture,  therefore,  are  like 
the  earliest.  They  rebuke  corruption  and  promise  deliverance. 
They  uphold  the  authority  of  the  first  dispensation  and  reveal 
the  second.  The  prophet  is  still  the  teacher ;  and  his  last 
words  are  of  the  law  and  spiritual  obedience,  ,and  again  of  the 
gospel  and  its  healing  glory,  4.  2. 

Sec.  6.  TTie  whole  Arranged  and  Epitcmized, 

From  the  Death  of  Solomon  tiU  the  close  of  the  Canon, 
103.  (i.)  Hittory  of  the  Two  Kingdoms, 


JUDAH. 

Kehoboam,  king  (17  years), 

1  Kings  14.  2 1, /.p.  (JvdaK): 

2  Chron.     12.    13,     fp. 
(reigned), 

Rehoboam,  preparing  to  at- 
tack the  ten  tribes,  is  for- 
bidden by  Shemaiah, 

I  Kings  12.  21-34: 
2  Chron.  11.  1-4. 
Behoboam  fortifies  his  king- 
dom; the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  of  Israel  resort  to  him, 
Behoboam's  family, 

[2  Chron.  11.  5-23]. 


t/e 


S.C. 

976 

.975. 
sher] 


974 


Israel. 
Jeroboam,   king  (23   yean); 
he    establishes  himself  at 
Shechem,     i  Kings  i3.  35. 


Jeroboam,     having    set     up 

f olden  calves  at  Dan  and 
lethel,  is  reproved  by  a 
Han  of  God,  i  Kings  X3. 
26-33:  13.  I-IO. 


Note. — The  names  of  prophets  are  here  printed  in  bold  type^ 
of  new  kings  in  Boman  capitals,  and  of  the  first  kings  of  new 
dynasties  in  Italic  capitals. 
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ABU  AH  :  ASA  :  NADAB  :  BAA8HA. 


JUDAH. 


B.C. 


Behoboam's      and      Judah's 

idolatry,  i  Kings  14.  22-24: 

2  Chron.  12.  i. 
Sbishak  plunders  Jerusalem, 

I  Kings  14. 25-28:  2  Cliron. 

12.  2-12. 
Character  and  death  of  Reho- 

boam,  I  Kings  14.  21,  Lp. 

29-31:  2  Chron.  12. 13, 1. p. 

14-16. 
Abijah,  or  Abuam,  king  (3 

years),  i  Kings  15.  i,  2,  6: 

2  Chron.  13.  i,  2. 

Abijoh  defeats  Jeroboam  in 

battle,      2  Chron.  13.  3-21. 
HLs  heart  not  perfect 

Character  and  death  of  Abijah. 
Asa,  king  (41  years), 
I  Kings  15.  3-10:  2  Chron. 
13.  22:  14.  I. 


Asa  put6  away  idolatry  and 
strengthens  Ids  kingdom, 
I  Kings  15. 11-15 :  2  Chron. 
14.  2-8:  15.  16-18. 
Asa's  victory  over  the  Ethi- 
opians,  2  Chron.  14.  9-15. 
Moved  by  Azariah,  Asa  niakes 
a  solemn  covenant  with  Gk)d, 
2  Chron.  15.  1-15,  19. 
Asa  bribes  Ben-hadad,  kmg  of 
Syria,  to  attack  Baasha, 

1  Kings  15.  16-22. 
Asa,  reproved  by  Hanaai  for 

applying  to  Ben-hadad,  puts 
him  in  prison, 

2  Chron.  16.  7-10. 
HI5  idolstrous  alliance  with  ESyrfa^ 

and  his  imprisonment  of  the  pro- 


973 


972 

[970. 
Usher] 

959 
[958, 
Usher] 

959 
[958, 
Usher] 

958 

957 
956 


955 
953 
951 

944 
942 

941 


Israel. 

Seduced  by  an  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  the  Man  of  ded  dis* 
obeys  the  word  of  the  Loid, 
and  is  slain  by  a  lion, 

I  Kings  13.  11-32. 

These  calves  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  where  Jeroboam  htA 
resided. 

Twice  warned,  by  the  Man  of 
Qod  and  by  Ahijah,  yet 
persisting  in  his  idolatry. 

The  step  seemed  politic.  It  seemed 
a  form  of  worship  something  like 
that  established  at  Jerusalem,  and 
attracted  the  tribes,  bat  in  the  end 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 


Ahijah  denounces  Jeroboam, 
]  Kings  13.  33,  34:  14.  1.18. 

Very  touching  is  the  narrative  of  the 
visit  of  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Israel  to  Ahijah,  to  learn  the  fiite 
of  her  sick,  but  pious  son,  14. 

Jeroboam's  death.       Nadab, 

kmg  (2  years),    i  Kings  14. 

I9>  20:  15.  25,  26. 

Nadab  slain  at  Qibbethon. 

Baasha,  kmg  (24  years), 

1  Kings  15.  27-34. 


Baasha,  attempting  to   build 

Ramah,  is  attacked  by  the 

king  of  Syria, 
2  Chron.  16.  1-6. 
Ver.  1,  t.«.,  the  j6th  year  of  Asa's 

kingdom    (Lft),    or    read    24th 

(Hales). 


ASA:  JEHOSHAFHAT:  ZIMBI :   AHAZTAH. 
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phet,  after  all  his  refonnations, 

Erovc  his  ruin.    In  his  sickness, 
e  trusts  not  in  God«  but  in  bis 
physicians. 


Asa's  death.    Jehoshaphat, 
I^S  (^5  years);  his  piety 
and  prosperity, . 
I  Kings  15.  23,  24:  22.  41- 
47:  2  Chron.  16.  11-14:  17. 
1:20.31-33;  17.  2-19:  com- 
pare ver.  6  and  20.  33. 
His  great  error  is  his  alliiuice  with 
Ahab,  whose  daughter,  Atlialiah, 
his  son  Jehoram  marries.    Hence 
Iiis  expedition  to  Ramoth,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 


Jehoshaphat  visits  Ahab,  and 
joins  with  him  in  battle 
against  the  Syrians, 

2  Chron.  18. 

Jehoshaphat  reproved  by  Jehu 
for  joining  with  Ahab.  He 
visits  his  kingdom,  and  ex- 
horts the  judges,  etc.,  to  be 
faithful,  2  Chron.  19:  Psa.82. 

Overthrow  of  Moab,  etc.     Je- 
horam regent,  2  Chron.  20. 
1-30:  Psa.  115:  46. 

Jehoshaphat  joins  Ahaziah. 
Being  reproved,  and  his 
ships  wrecked,  he  reflises 
to  join  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition, I  Kings  22.  48, 
49:  2  Chron.  20.  35,  37. 

Afterwuxls  joins  Joram  a- 
gainst  Moab,  and  is  saved 
only  by  a  miracle,  2  Kings  3. 


B.C. 

931 


930 


926 


917 

915 
L9I4 

to 

912, 

Usher] 
910 
to 
906 


902 

and 

901 

900 


898 


897 


ISBAEL. 

Baasha  denounced  by  Jehu; 
his  death;  Elah,  king  (3 
years),  t  Kings  16.  i-8. 

Elah  slain.  Zimri^  king  (7 
days) ;  destroys  Baasha's 
house.  Omri  elected  king. 
Zimri  destroys  himself, 

I  Kings  16.  9-20. 
Omri  J    king    (12    years,    in- 
cluding 6  years'  civil  war 
with  Tibni).    Samaria  built, 
I  Kings  16.  21-26. 
Omri  dies.    Ah^  king  (23 
years).     Jericho  rebuilt  by 
Hiel,   who   reaps  Joshua's 
curse,       I  Kings  16.  27-34. 
I  Kings  16. 25,  comp.  Mic.  6.  26: 
1  Kings  16.  J4 :  Josh.  6.  26. 

EUjah  prophesies  a  famine; 
raises  the  widow's  son;  his 
trial  with  the  prophets  of 
BaaL    Eliflha aprophet, 

I  Kings  17.-19. 

Ben-hadad  besieges  Sainaria. 
The  Syrians  twice  defeated. 
Ahab  denounced,  i  Kings  20. 

Ahab  seizes  Naboth's  vine- 
ycurd.  Eiyali  denounces 
him,  I  Kings  21. 

Ahab  makes  war  on  Svria,  and 
is  slain,  as  Mimiiah  pre- 
dicted.   Ahaziah,  king,  . 

I  Kings  22.  1-35,  36.40,  51-53. 
[Ver.  19:  see  Amos  j.  15.] 


Psa.  82  placed  here  firom  bitemal 
evidence,  (Towns.) 

Psa.  115  an^  46  0^^^^>  Rosenmul). 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  ^Naioth), 
1  Sam.  10. 10 :  19.  20 :  2  Kings  2. 2, 
seem  to  have  trained  at  this  time 
a  large  number  of  religious 
teachers. 


Ahaziah  falling  sick  and  send- 
ing to  inquire  of  Baalzebub, 
is   denounced    by   Ebjah. 


JKHORAM  T     tTTACTlB  ;   JORUf . 


Ob  Ob  nde  batmoi  Ji 
ImBh  w  PlU.  Cod.  L  p. 
[OniCIUDii.10.  ij:  kcJ 


Jehomm   bi^na  to  reig 

consort  with  Jehoabaphat. 

2  Kings  8.  i( 

reign:  b-c.  64%  when  be  vu  »- 
gint  during  Ut  tiUiWi  ibHna 
(iKlDEi 1. 17:1.0)  Bgr.dKlDil 
a,  i6]  I  uA  U9,  (Lft.) 
Death  of  JehoahaiiliAt.  Je- 
HOBAX,  or  JOBAM,  king  (B 
years);  his  wicked  and 
troubled  reigu,  El^jah'i 
t«r,  written  before  his  trana- 
latioii,  brought  to  him, 
lKillgB)J,45,  (o:  2  King 
8.  17-m;  1  Chron.  lo,  j* 

Ahoziah  begws   to   reiga  n 
Tioeroy  to  hjg  father, 

1  Kings  9.  29. 
Death    of    Jehoram.     Aju- 


Ahagah  joins  Jomu  against 
Hnzael,  and  ufterwardH 
Titnts  hiu  at  Jezreel, 


Jeboiujh,    or    JimAM,  b 

litDther,  kuig(i)  yean), 

a  Kings  i-  j.  r-j. 

Etyah  tmoakted.  Wi.li.|  «(, 
tno pledged  as  liisBuccesBiif; 
Lib  miracle*,  j  King*  5. 

Jonim,  joined  by  JeJio»h^ihil 

d  the  king  of  Edom,  it- 

.^ts  Moab,  1  Einin  j.  4-17. 

Uisha  muJtipliBa  the  widcJ. 
oil;  promises  a  soa  to  the 
Shimam-     J  King,  4.  ,.,;. 

^.aamHD  healed,         3  KinBB  <,. 

Eisha  iaui™  iron  to^S; 
discloses  the  Syrian  king'F 
purpose,  and  smites  hii 
army  with  blindnesH, 

Ben-hadad  besieges  SamarUi 
aevera  famine  ensues;  plentj 
restored  by  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  Syrians, 

3  Kings  6,  34-11:  7. 

SUslia  raises  to  life  t.ho  hi- 

dow'B  son;  other  miracles, 

3  Kings  4.  ,8-44:  g.  j    1. 

.  Kingn.44.  TMa  ij  Eliahj's  (.wn* 

njiracle.   El^ali   having   a-m^i 


In  tbsnpposlEe  coJ 


Eetum  of  the  Shananimite. 

Hazael  kiUs  Beo-hadad  and 
bBOomea,  oa  Ehsha  pre- 
dicted, king  of  Syria, 

Joram,  being  wounded  in  bat- 
tle by  the  Syrians,  retiree 

1  Chron.  31.  c,  6. 

Jehu anointecC  3Kings9.  i-ii 

onun  slain  by  John, 

Kings  9.  14-38. 


JOASH  :  A  Tiff  A  PAH  t  JEHU  :  JOABH. 
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JUDAH. 

[Athauab        usurps       the 

throne    (6  years).      Joash, 

the  son  of  Anaziah,  rescued], 

2  Kings  II.  1-3:  3  Chron. 

32.  IO-I3. 

Jehoash,    or    JoABB,     king 

.   (40  years).    Athahah  slain, 

2  Kings  1 1. 4-11. 2 : 2  Chron. 

23.-24.  3. 


Joash  repairs  the  temple, 
2  Kings  i2.4m'6:  2  Chron. 

24.  4-14. 
Death  of  Jehoiada, 

2  Chron.  24.  15,  16. 


Joash  and  the  people  hXi  into 
idolatry ;  SeeharialL,  re- 
proving them,  is  slam  in 
the  temple-court  (cf.  Matt. 
23. 35).  The  Syrians inyada 
Joash,  2  Chron.  24.  17-22, 
23,  24:  2  Kings  12.  17,  18. 

Joash  slain  by  his  servants. 
Amaziah,  lung  (29  yean), 
2  Kings  12. 19-21:  14, 1-6: 
2  Chron.  24.  25-27:  35.  1-4. 


Amaziah  hires  an  army  of  Is- 
raelites to  assist  him  against 
Edom,  but  at  a  prophet's 
command  he  sends  them 
back,        2  Chron.  25.  5-10. 

Amaziah  smites  the  Edomites 
and  worships  their  gods, 
2  Chron.  25. 11:  2  Kings  14. 
7:  2  Chron.  25.  12,  14-16. 

Amaziah  provokes  the  king  of 


B.O. 

883 


877 
860 

850 

849 

843 
841 

840 


838 


838 

836 
837 


826 


Israel. 

Jehu,  king  (38  yeaxs);  slays 

Jezebel,  Ahab's  sons,  Aha- 

siah's  brethren,  and  Baal's 

worshippers, 

3  Kings  9.  3037:  TO.  1-31. 


Hazael  oppresses  Israel, 

3  Kings  10.  33,  33. 
Death  of  Jehu*     JEHOAHAa^ 
kiz«  (17  yaors), 
3  j^ngs  10.  34-36:  13.  r,  3. 
History  of  Jonah, 

Jon.  1.-4.1    [See  808]. 

Israel  given  over  by  Gk>d  to 

Hazael  and  Ben-hadad,  and 

delivered,    3  Kings  13.  1*7. 

Jehoash  be^puos  to   reign  hi 

consort  with  Jehoahaz, 

3  Kings  13. 10. 


Death  of  Jehoahaz.  Jeho- 
ash, or  J0A8H,  king  (16 
years).  He  vints  Qisna^ 
who  promises  three  vio- 
tories.  Hazael  dies,  2  Kings 
13.  8,  9,  II,  14-19,  33-34. 

Eliaha  dies.  A  corpse  thrown 
into  Elisha's  sepulchre  re- 
vives,    3  Kings  13.  30,  31. 

Jehoash  thrice  beats  the 
Syrians,        2  Kings  13.  35. 


The  Israelites,  who  had  been 
dismissed  by  Amaziah, 
plunder  the  cities  of  Judah 
as  they  return, 

3  Chron.  35.  13. 

Jehoash  defeats  the  king  of 
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UZZIAH  :  JSBOBOAH  U,  I  PEKAIT^ 


JUDAH. 

Israel  to  battle,  and  is  taken 
prisoner  by  him, 

2  Kings  14.  8-14- 


Amaziah  slain.  Vzxulb,  or 
AzARiAH,  king  (52  years). 
During  the  days  of  Zecha- 
riah  he  reigns  well, 
2  Kings  14.  17-22  :  15.  1-4: 
2  Chron.  25.  25:  26.  15. 


Amos  7.  10-19,  Lightfoot  and  others 
plaoe  after  2  Kings  14.  28. 

On  the  increase  of  Uzziah's 
army,  Joel  foretells  the  over- 
throw of  Judah,    Joel  1.-3. 


II08. 1:2:;.  So  Lic^tfbot,  Gray, 
and  others:  see  x.  i.  The  three 
children  have  names  given  to 
them,  indicating  the  pUice  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  hotise  of  Abab 
(ver.  4:  see  x  Kings  21.  i);  their 
punishment,  not  finding  mercy  in 
calamity,  and  their  nation,  nc 
longer  the  people  of  God.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  gathered  again 
midcr  Messiah,  tlicir  one  Head, 
ver.  II ;  ver.  7,  see  2  Khigs  19.  35. 


Uzziah   struck  with  leprosy 
for   invading    the    priest's 
office.    Jotham,  r^ent, 
2  Kings  15.  5 :  2  Chron.  26. 

16-20,  21. 

2  Kings  15.  5,  several,  i.  e.,  lone  or 
separate,  sec  120. 


B.  C. 


823 


822 


808 

to 

800 


801 

793 
787 

783 


771 
770 


769 

765 
761 

759 


Judah,   and    plimden  fti 

temple, 
2  Chron.  25.  17-24. 
Death    of    Jehoac^      Jswh 

BOAM  II.,  king  (41  yean); 

he  reigns  wickedly,  2  Kingi 

13.12,13:  14.  15,16,23,14. 
Jeroboam  restores  the  coiik 

of  Israel  according  to  tltt 

word  of  Jonah, 

2  Kings  14.  25-27. 
[Jonah  I. -4.  ?]     See  b.  c.  850. 


Hosea  makes  his  first  appeal 
to  the  ten  tribes,  [Hos.  i.-j.] 

Amos  denounces  judgments- 
gainst  the  surrounding  na* 
tions,  and  against  Israel  and 
Judah,  [Amos.  1.-9.] 

I.  3,  see  2  Kings  16.  9 ;  ver.  6,  me 
2  Kings  18.  8 ;  i.  8,  see  2  Chr.  26. 
6;  ver.  11,  see  Numb.  20.  14;  5. 
27,  see  2  Kings  10.  j2 :  17.  6. 

Death  of  Jeroboam, 

2  Kings  14  28,  29. 

An  interregnum  for  eleven  yeart. 

State  of  Israel  durim?  the 
interregnum.  HosM  de- 
nounces judgment,  [Hos.  4]. 

Zechari AH,  fourth  from  Jehu, 
king  (6  months).  Shallum 
slays  him,  2  Kings  15. 8-12. 

Shalluh,  king  (i  month). 
Menohem  slays  him, 

2  Kings  15.  13.15. 

Mbnahem,  king   (10  years); 
2  Kings  15.  16-18. 

Pul,  of  Assyria,  coming  a- 
gainst  Israel,  is  bribed  to 
return,    2  Kings  15.  19,  20. 


Death  of  Menahem.    Peka- 
HiAH,  king  (2  years), 

2  Kings  15.  21-24. 
Pokahiah  slain  by  Pekah. 
Pekah,  king  (20  years), 

2  Kings  15.25-28. 


jothak:  hszbkiah:  hoshea. 
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Jddah. 

Itaiah  designated  in  a  vision 
to  the  prophetic  office.  He 
prophesies  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  of  jud^ent  on 
the  people  for  then:  sins, 
Isa.  I.  i:  6:  2:  3:  4;  5. 

Death  of  Uzziah.  Jotham, 
king  (16  years);  his  pros- 
perity, 2  Kings  15.  6,  7, 
32-35:  2  Chron.  26.  22,  23: 

27.  1-6. 

Mioah  reproves  the  wicked- 
ness of  Judah,      Mic.  i:  2. 

Judah  begins  to  be  afiBicted 

by  Syria  and  Israel.    Death 

of  Jotham,  2  Kings  15. 

36-38:  2  Chron.  27.  7-9. 

Ahaz,  king  (16  years),  2  Kings 
16.  I,  2-4:  2  Chron.  28. 1-4. 

Invasion  of  Pekah  and  Reziu. 
Isaiah  prophesies  on  the  oc- 
casion, denouncing  Ahaz's 
intended  alliance  with  As- 
syria, 2  Kings  16.  5 : 
Isa.  7.-9.:  10.  1-4. 

Isaiah  prophesies  the  ruin  of 
Damascus  and  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Isa.  17. 

Judah  devastated  by  Syria 
and  Israel ;  the  latter  restoi*e 
their  captives,  by  advice  of 
Oded,       2  Chron.  28.  5-15. 

Ahaz,  being  assailed  by  ene- 
mies, hires  Tiglath-pileser, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  against 
them.  Obadiah  and  Isaiah, 
2  Kings  16.  6-8,  9:  2  Chron. 
28.  16,  21,  17-19,  20: 

Obad.:  Isa.  i.  2-31:  28. 

Sacrilege  and  idolatry  of  Ahaz, 
2  Chron.  28.  22,  23-25 : 
2  Kings  16. 10-18 :  Hos.  5 :  6. 

OUul.  On  order,  see  a  Chron.  28. 17. 


Death  of  Ahaz,      2  Kings  16. 

19,  20:  2  Chron.  28.  26,  27: 

Isa.  14.  28-32. 

Hezekiah,  king  (29  years), 

2  Kings  18.  I,  2:  2  Chron. 

29.  z. 


B.O. 

757 


756 


753 
742 


740 


740 


738 


730 
726 


Israel. 
[Iflo.  1. 1.  On  this  order,  see  Town- 
send,  2.  2JO. 
Isa.  7.-X0.  4.  On  the  order,  compare 

7. 1  with  2  Kings  16.  5. 
Isa.  I.  2-31.  On  order,  see  ver.  7,  8, 

oomp.  with  2  Chron.  28.  6^. 
Isa.  6. 1,  see  John  12. 41. 
Isa.  6.  ij,  see  2  Kinss  25. 12. 
Isa.  2.  19,  see  Rev.  0.  15. 
2  Chron.  27.  2,  soc  chap.  26. 19. 
Isa.  7.  8,  see  2  Kings  17.  24. 
BeignofAhaz.     •    15 
Hezekiah.    29 
2nd  Manas.  21 


•• 


•• 


65  years. 
Isa.  7. 16,  see  2  Kings  15.  29. 
Isa.  8.  t,  a  man's  pen,  i.e.,  comnxm 
writing;  see  Bav.  ij.  18:  21. 17. 

Mic.  I.  5,  see'!  Kings  z6.  J2. 
Hie.  X.  13,  see  Jer.  34. 7.] 


lift.  17.,  see  2  IQogB  16. 9:  18.  xi* 


Tiglath-pileser  ravages  Gilead, 
Qalilee,  and  Naphtali,  and 
carries  captive  their  in- 
habitants to  Assvria, 

2  Kings  15.  29. 

Isa.  9. 21,  see  2  Sam.  5. 20.' 
Pekah  slain  hj  Hoshea, 

2  Kings  15.  30,  31. 
[Ob  date,  see  J58  c]. 

Anarchy  for  nine  years. 
ffosHUA,     long     (9     years). 
Shalmaneser,   king  of  As- 
syria, invades  his  territory 
and  makes  him  a  tributary, 
2  Kings  17.  1-3. 
Isa. 
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CAFnVITY  OF  URAXL. 


JUDAH. 
Reformation  by  Hozekiah, 
3  EiogB  i8.  i,  4-6:  3  Ghron. 
29.  3,  3.J6:  30:  31. 
Koab  deuounoed,  laa.  ic :  x6. 
Kioah  supports  Hezekiah's  re- 
formatioii,  Mic.  3.-7. 

See  Jer.  26. 18 ;  Mlc.  j.  9. 


B.C. 


733 


Hesekiah's  proBperity, 

3  felDgs  18.  7,  8. 


Prophecy  of  the  reetoration 
of  the  ten  tribes,  of  the 
punishment  of  Egypt,  and 
conversion  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  Isa.  18:  19. 


723 
731 


atxke  oat  ef  that  nest,  ffrrtlih 
wasstill  toUte  them^aKiqpxiS. 

lea.  15.  The  destrtictiaii  of  Moiblir 
fihftlmaneser  foretold.  Th^  are 
exhorted  to  renew  thetr  tribme, 
x6.  I ;  see  2  Kings  3. 4s 

Hoahea  attacked  ond  impri* 
Boued  by  ShalmaxieBer  lor 
not  giving  the  tribaie. 
Hotaa  predicts  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  ex- 
horts to  repentviae^ 
3  Kings  17.  4:  H<».  7.-14. 

Oomp.  on  order  H06. 13.  x,  * 

Shalmaneser  besiege*  Samaria, 

3  Kings  17.  «:  18  9. 

The  ten  tribes  carried   into 

<MiptivityTmto  Assyria, 

3  Kings  17.  6-33:18.10-12. 


History  qfJudahf/rom  the  overthrow  of  Israel  to  the  end  of  the 
Captivity,  B.  0.  720  to  B.  0.  536  ;  184  years. 

104.  (2.)  History  ofJudahto  the  Cajptivity,  114  years. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

715. 

714. 
713, 

Judaea. 


a  For  date, 
▼er.  16. 

Jerusalem. 


b  On  order,  Me 
Towns.  2.  J47. 


Event  or  Kanatlve. 


Tjrre  denounced,  Isa.  33.    Prophecy  conoerning  the 

invasion  by  Assyria,  Isa.  10.  5 ;.  14,  37, 

The  desolation  and  recovery  of  Judaea  predicted,  etc.* 

Isa.  34  [26.  17,  18] .--37! 
Isaiah  predicts  the  invasion  bv  Assyria  and  the  des- 
truotion  of  Babylon.   Sennacherib  comes  up  against 
Judah,  but  being  pacified  by  a  tribute,  retires. 
Isaiah  denounces  Egypt,  and  warns  JenisisJem, 
Isa.  33.  1-14:  31  :•  3  Kings  18.  13-16:  3  Chron. 
32.  1-8:  Isa.  36.  i:  20:  39:-3i, 
Sickness  of   Hezekiah;    his  song  of  tfaankfigi\'ing. 
Isaiah  predicts  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  judgments  of  the  enemies  of  Zion, 

3  Kings  30.  1-6,  8,  9-xi,  7:  lea.  38. 1-6,  33,  7,  8, 
3r,  9-30:  3  Chron.  32.  34;  Isa.  32:-35.»> 


JUDAH,  B.a.7ia^l2. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

713, 

712, 

Jerusalem. 


7", 
JudsMk. 


710-699, 

697, 
Jerusalem. 


«  Towns.  2. 427, 

678, 
Samaria. 

677, 
Babylon. 

642, 

Jerusalem. 

640. 


628. 

628. 

623, 
Jerusalem. 


623. 

622, 

Jerusalem. 

612. 
b  For  order,  see 
Ter.  6. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Nineveh  denounced  by  Valmm,  Nah.  1.-3. 

Hezekiah  showing  in  pride  to  the  Ambassadors  from 
Babylon  his  treasures,  Iiaiah  predicts  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity, 
3  Kings  30.  12-19:  Isa.  39:  2  Chron.  32.  25,  26. 
Second  invasion  of  Sennacherib;  destruction  of  his 
army, 

2  Kings  18.  17-37  [26-28]:  19.  1-37:  Psa,44,  73, 
75,   76:    Isa.  36.  2  [II,   i2].22  :    37.   1-38: 

2  Chjxin.  32.  9-21,  32,  33. 

Various  prophecies  of  Isaiah,      Isa.  4o:-66  [57.  3-9]. 
Hezekiah's  wealth;  his  death.    IIanasseh,  King  (55 

years);  his  awful  impiety;  judgment  denoimced 

by  God's  prophets, 

3  Kings  30.  30,  3i:  3i.  1-16:  2  Chron.  32. 
V-ih  32,33:  33,  i-io. 

Isaiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  Shebna,  Isa.  23. 15-25^.* 

The  heathen  nations,  who  had  been  transplanted  to 

Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  being  plagued  by 

lions,  make  a  mixture  of  religions,  2  Kii^  1 7. 34-41. 

^ianasseh  taken  captive  by  the  king  of  Aiasyria  ;  his 

conversion  and  restoiation;  he  puts  down  idolatry, 

3  Chron.  33. 11-17.* 
Death  of  Manasseh.    Amon,  king  (3  yean);  his  im- 
piety, 3  Kings  31.  17-32:  3  Cmron.  33.  18-33. 
Amon  slain  by  his  servants.    Joslah,  king  (3 1  years), 
3  Kings  31.  23-36:  33.  I,  3:  3  Chron.  33 
34,  25:  34.  I,  3. 
Josiah  vigorously  puts  down  idolatry, 

3  Chron.  34.  3-7. 
Jeremiah  called;  he  expostulates  with  the  Jews,  on 
account  of  their  sins,  Jer.  i.  2  [3.  1-5]. 

Josiah  provides  for  the  repair  of  the  temple,  llie 
Book  of  the  Law  having  been  found,  Josiah  con- 
sults Hnldak;  he  causes  it  to  be  read  piibHcly,  and 
renews  the  Covenant, 

2  Kings  22.  3-20:  33.  1-3,  4-30;  3  Chron.  34. 

8,  38,  39-33,t  33. 

Zephaaiah  exhorts  to  repentance,        [Zeph.  i,  3,  3]. 

A  most  solemn  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  Josiah, 

3  Kings  33.  21-23,  24-27:  3  Chron.  35.  1-19. 

Jeremiah  reproves  the  backsliding  of  the  people,  and 

bewails  the  coming  captivity, 

Jer.  3.*»  [6-II],  13-35:  4.'-6, 


*  In  Kings,  no  account  is  given  of  Manasseh's  repentance, 
t  With  qualification,  see  3  Kings  33.  36,  and  Jer.  3.  10,  etc.; 
the  change  was  chiefly  external. 
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JUDAH,  &0.  612-600. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.C. 
6l2. 

6ii. 

6 10. 

609, 

Megiddo  and 

Jerusalem. 


Riblah. 


b  Jer.  i.-iZf  in 
Josiah'8  cUys ; 
Towns.  2. 434*9 

608. 
606. 

c  For  order,  see 
ver.  2.  Cknnp. 
Eb.  29. 17. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Jerusalem. 


606. 


Habakknk  predicts  judgment,  '  [Hab.  i:-]]. 

Jeremiah  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance,  and  li- 
ments  their  approaching  calamities^  Jer.  7:-io. 

Jeremiah  reminds  the  people  of  the  Covenant  of 
Josiah,  Jer.  11:  [15],  n. 

Josiah  slain  in  Ibattle  with  the  king  of  Egypt 
Jeremiah  and  the  people  lament  him.  Jehoabaz 
king  (3  months), 

2King8  23.29,  30,28,  30/.^.,  31,  32:  aChron. 
3j.  20-27:  36.  I,  2. 

Jehoahaz  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Phantoh-Necho 
and  subs^uently  taken  to  Egypt.     Jeholaxix, 
king  (11  years), 
2  Kings  23.  33,  34,  35»  36,  37:  »  Chron.  36,  3, 4,5. 

Jeremiah  delivers  various  predictions,  and  appeak  to 
the  Jews  respecting  the  captivity  and  destructioD 
of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  13:-!  9.* 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  fate  of  Pashur,  Jer.  20.:  of 
Shallum,  «.  e.,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  22.  1-23. 

Apprehension  and  arraignment  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  26. 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  overthrow  of  the  aimy  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  Idng  of  £gypt,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  46.'  1-12. 

The  obedience  of  the  Bechabites  to  their  father  con- 
trasted with  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  35. 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  for 
seventy  years,  and  the  subsequent  judgment  ou 
Bab^rlon,  Jer.  25. 

Jeremiah  desires  Baruch  to  write  his  prophecies  on  a 
roll,  and  then  to  read  it  publicly  in  the  temple, 

Jer.  36.  1-8:  45. 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  puts  Jehoiakim 
in  fetters,  intending  to  take  him  to  Babylon,  but 
afterwards  releasing  him,  makes  him  a  tributaiy, 
and  spoils  the  temple, 
2  Kings  24.  1 :  2  Chron.  36.  6,  7:  Dan.  i.  i,  2. 

Nebuchadnezzar  orders  the  master  of  his  eunuchs  to 
select  and  send  to  Babylon  some  of  the  royal  family 
and  nobility,  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace.  Banie^ 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah  (otherwise  called 
Belteshazzar,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego), 
are  taken  there,  Dan.  i.  3,  4^  6,  7. 


PERIOD  OP  THE  CAPTIVITY,  B.  0.  605-690.     .  629 

3^5*  (3)  From  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem^  B.C.  606,  to  ths 
decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  B.  c.  536 ; 
70  years. 


Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

Babylon. 
605. 

603. 

Babylon. 


599- 


597- 
595. 


Babylon, 
a  On  order,  see 
Towns,  vol.  ii. 

594. 
Babylon. 

593. 
Jerusalem. 


590. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Events  at  Jerusalem,  icith  contemporaneous  events 

at  Babylon, 

Daniel  meets  with  kindly  treatment,  Dan.  i.  5,  8-17. 

Baruch  again  reads  the  Prophetic  Roll;  JehoiaUm 
bums  it,  Jer.  36.  9-32. 

Jehoiakim  rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 

2  Kings  24.  I  /.  p.,  24. 

Daniel  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  i.  18-21. 

Interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan.  2.;  des- 
cribing the  Babylonian,  32;  Medo-Persian,  32-39; 
Macedo-Orecian.  32-39;  and  Roman  Empires,  33, 
4o>43;  -mi^i.  Messiah* s  Kingdom,  i/^,  35,  44,  45. 

Death  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoiachin  or  «Teooniah,  king 
(3  months),       2  Kings  24.  5-9:2  Chron.  36.  8,  9: 

Jer.  22.  24-30:  23. 

Second  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar* 

Jehoiaolun  is  carried  to  Babylon,  with  many  of  his 

subjects.      Zedekiah  or  Mattaniah,   kmg  (11 

years),         2  Bangs  24.  10-19:  2  Chron.  36.  10-12: 

Jer.  52.  r,  2:  24. 

Predictions  of  the  duration  of  the  captivity, 

Jer.  29.  1-14,  16-20,  15,  21-32, 

Of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  Jer.  30.,  31. 

Predictions  against  the  surroimding  nations.  Ha- 
naniah  the  false  prophet  denounced, 

Jer.  37,  28,  48,  49« 

Prophecies  against  Babylon,  Jer.  50:  51. 

Ezekiel*B  vision  in  Babylon;  his  commission,*  Ezek. 
I,  2,  3.  1-2 1.  He  prophesies  of  the  miseries  of 
Jerusalem,  Ezek.  3.  22-27  [4'"7]» 

Visions  of  the  idolatries  which  occasioned  the  cap- 
tivity, Ezek.  8,  10  [11], 

Various  predictions  against  the  liaise  prophets,  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Jewish  nation. 

Ezek.  12.-19  [16,  18.  5-18], 

Prophecies  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  th6  Jews, 

Ezek.  20:  [2i:-23]. 

Zedekdah's  rebellion  and  wickedness,     Jer.  37.  j,  2 : 
2  Kings  24.  30:  2  Chron.  36.  13:  Jer.  52.  3. 

The  wickedness  of  priests  and  people  (the  cause  of 
the  captivity,  v.  15,  16),  with  a  summary  account 
of  the  judgments  tliat  followed,  2  Chron.  36. 14-21, 

Nebuchadnezzar  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  for  the  third 
time,      3  Kings  25.  i:  Jer.  39.  i:  52.  4:  37.  3,  4. 

2  K 
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PERIOD  OF  THE  CAFnVIITy  B.  C.   589-587. 


Dste  «Bd  Place. 


B.  C. 

Babylon. 

Jerusalem, 
a  See  Towns. 
il.  559- 

589. 
Babylon. 

Jerusalem. 

*»  For    order, 
see  j2.  2. 


587, 

c  On  order, 
compare  29.  1, 
and  26.  i;  ver. 
X7-21  written 
aizteen  years 
later. 


d  On     order, 
comp.  JO.  70,  and 
29. 1. 

•  Comp.  ver. 
5,  7 ;  Town.  il. 
5'79- 


Babylon. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


EmIoaI  foretellB  tlie  destroction  of  JeroBalem, 

Capture  of  the  city  foretold.  The  people,  at  Ja^ 
miah's  word,  release  their  Hebrew  bond-servMte, 

Jer.  34.  i-io.* 
Jeremiaji  shut  up  in  prison;  his  predictions  thei«, 

Jer.  32: 33> 

Eiekiel  in  Babylon,  prophesies  against  Egypt,  EzdL 
29.  I -1 6;"  and  against  Tyre,  £zek.  26.:  8eei8a.23. 

The  Chaldasans  raise  the  sie&^e  to  march  against  the 
approaching  Egyptian  army.  Jeremiah  predidi 
the  destruction  of  the  Philistines,     Jer.  3  7.  5 :  4;, 

On  the  departure  of  the  Chaldaean  army,  the  people 
recall  their  bond-servants,  for  which  Jeremuli 
denoimces  them,  and  predicts  the  speedy  return  of 
the  Chaldseans,  Jer.  34.  11-22:  37.  6-10. 

Jeremiah  again  imprisoned,  Jer.  3  7. 1 1-2  r ;  contmues 
to  denounce  Zedekiah,  21:  he  is  put  into  the 
dungeon  of  Malchiah,  38:  39.  15-18. 

EMkiid  in  Babylon,  again  prophesies  against  E^ypi; 
and  Nineveh,  Ezek.  30.  20-26:  31.* 

Jerusalem  finally  taken.  Zedekiah  carried  to  Baby- 
lon.    Jeremiah  delivered, 

2  Kings  25.  2,  4-7:  Jer.  52.  5-7:  39.  2-7,  ri-14, 

Nebuzaradan  bums  the  temple,  and  carries  av^ay  the 
people,  leaving  a  few  poor  persons  to  till  the  land, 
2  Kings  25.  8-21:  Jer.  52.  12  30:  39.  g-io: 
Psa.  74:*  79:  83:  94. 

Jeremiah  bewails  the  desolation  of  his  country. 

Lamentations  i:-5. 
Gedaliah  appointed  governor.    Jeremiali  and  many 
others  attach  themselves  to  him, 

2  Kings  25.  22-24:  Jer.  40.  1-16. 

Ishmael  slays  Gledaliah,  and  attempts  to  carry  away 

the  people  to  the  Ammonites;  Johanan  intercepts 

him;  the  people,  fearing  the  Chaldaeans,  flee  into 

Egypt,  contrary  to  the  command  of  God, 

2  Kings  25.  25,  26:  Jer.  41:  42:  43.  1-7. 
Jeremiah  prophesies  against  Egypt  and  the  idola- 
trous Jews,  Jer.  43.  8-13:  46.  13-28:  44. 
Brief  summary  of  the  captivities,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 

Jer.  52.  28-30. 

Itemainder  of  the  History  of  the  Jevos  in  Captivity — 

Babylon, 

Esekiel  predicts  the  utter  desolation  of  Judaea, 

Ezek.  33.  21-33. 


PSBIOD  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY,  B.  C.  687-536. 
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Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.C. 

587. 


573. 
572. 

570. 
569. 

568-563. 

561. 

558. 
556. 

538. 

537. 
536. 

JeruBalem 
and  Babylon. 


Predictions  against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia, 
T^re,  and  Egypt,  Ezek.  25:  37:  28:  32. 

Eienel  appeals  to  the  captives, 

Ezek.  33.  1-20. 
Evil  rulers  denounced;  restorafcion  of  the  Jews  pro- 
mised;  predictions  of  Messiah* s  kingdom, 

Eaek.  34:-37  [17,  last  clause]. 

Prophecies  of  the  church  and  its  enemies,  and  of  the 

conversion  of  the  Jews,  Ezek.  38:  39. 

Eiekiel's  vision  of  the  future  temple,     Ezek.  40  :-48. 

Last  prediction  against  Egypt, 

Ezek.  29.  17-21:  30.  1-19. 
Nebuchadnezzar  sets  up  an  image,  Dan.  3. 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  second  dream, 

Dan.  4.  1-27. 

The  fulfilment  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  in  his 

madness,  and  subsequent  recovery,  Dan.  4.  28-3  7, 

Evil-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  releases  Jehoiacbln, 

2  Kings  25.  27-30:  Jer.  52.  31-34. 

Daniel's  first  vision  of  the  Living  Creatures,   Dan.  7. 

Belshazzar's  Feast.     Babylon  taken,  Dan.  5. 

DanierB  vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-goat,  Dan.  8. 

DaniePs  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 

Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,  Dan  9. :  Psa.  102. 

Daniel  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  Dan.  6. 

Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 

restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 

2  Chron.  36.  22,  23:  Ezra  i.  1-4:  Psa,  126:  85. 

Psalms  written  during  tho  distresses  and  afflictions 

of  the  church,  chiefly  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 

Psa.  10,  13,  14,  15,  25,  26,  27,  36,  37,  49,  50*  53, 

67,  77,  80,  89,  92,  93,  123,  130,  137. 


106.  (4.)  From  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.  c.   536,  to  the  final 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament ,  B.  C.  420-397  ;  about  139  years. 


Date  and  Place. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 


536, 

Jerusalem. 


I.  From  the  return  of  the  Jews,  to  the  Dedication  of 
the  Second  Temple, 

Return  of  the  Jews.    Cyrus  restores  the  vessels  of 
tho  temple.    An  altar  set  up, 

Ezra  I.  5-11:  [2:],  3.  1-7:  Psa. 87,  107,  iii,  112, 
113,  114,  116,  117,  125,  127,  128,  134. 

2  ^^ 
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THE  RE!8T0aATI0N,  B.C.  535-445. 


Date  and  Place. 


£vent  or  Narrative. 


B.  C. 

535, 
Jerusalem. 

534. 

Babylon. 

520, 
Jerusalem. 


519. 
516. 


486. 
464. 

462, 

Susa. 

458. 

457. 
Jerusalem* 


Susa. 
453,  453. 


445, 
Susa. 

Jerusalem. 


Susa. 


Foundation  of  the  second  temple,  under  the  d 

tion  of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  3.  8-13;  Psa.  84, 

The  building  of  the  temple  interrupted  by  th< 

maritans,  Ezra  4.  i-^,  24:  Psa.  129. 
The  last  vision  of  Bamel,  Dan.  la 

Building   of   the  temple   resumed.       Haggai 
Zechariah  incite  the  people  to  the  work,  anc 
hort  them  to  repentance, 

Ezra  4.  24:   5.  I :  Hag.  i.  i-ii:    Ezra  5 
Hag.  I.  I2-I5:  2.  1-9:  Zech.   i.  1-6:  ] 
2.  10-23:  Zech,  I.  7-21:  2:-6  [2.  5]. 
The  building  of  the  temple  again  intemipted, 
resumed,  Ezra  5,  3-17:6. 1-13 :  Psa.  138 :  Zech. 
Dedication  of  the  second  temple, 
Ezra  6.  14-22:  Psa.  48,  81,  146,  147,  148,  149, 

3,  From  the  opposition  to  the  Jews  in  the  reign  0 
Xerxes,  to  the  Death  of  Haman, 

Opposition  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  £lzra 

Opposition  in  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  Longimani 

Ezra  4.  ' 
Artazerxes    (or   Ahasuerus)    divorces    Vashti, 

queen,  EstI 

Ezra  commissioned  to  visit  Jerusalem,  Ezra  7  [2 
Artazerxes  makes  Esther  queen,  Esth.  3.  : 

Ezra  comes  to  Jerusalem;  causes  the  people  to 

away  their  heathen  wives,  ^  Ezra  8  :-io  [18 
Concluding  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  ^  Zech.  9 
Mordecai  discovers  the  conspiracy  against  Abasni 

Esth.  2.  3: 
Plot  of  Haman  to  destroy  the  Jews,  and  its  de 

The  feast  of  Purim,  Esth.  3 

3,  From  the  first  commission  of  Nehemiah,  to  th 
closing  of  the  Canon, 

Nehemiah  receives  a  commission  &om  Artaxerz< 
visit  it,  and  rebuild  the  wall,  Neh.  i :  3. 

Nehemiah  arrives  at  Jerusalem.    Sanballat  stiiv< 
hinder  the  work;  the  builders  work  under  a 

Neh.  2.  9-30:  [3: 

Nehemiah  relieves  the  Jews  oppressed  by  usury 
own  generosity,  Nel 

The  wafl  completed  by  the  Jews  and  dedicated, 

Neh.  6:  [13.  37 

Nehemiah  returns  to  Persia,  Neh.  7. 
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Date  and  Place. 


B.  C. 

444, 
Jerusalem. 

433. 


428. 
397. 


Event  or  Narrative. 


Second  commissiou  of  Nehemiah,  and  reformation, 
Neh.  7  [6-73]:  8:  9:  [10:],  11  [12.  1-9,  44-47]: 

13.  1-3:  Psa.  I.  119. 
Ualaohi  prophesies  against  the  corruptions  intro- 
duced during  the  second  absence  of  ]N  ehemiah, 

Mai.  i:  2:  3.  1-15. 
Further  reformation  by  Nehemiah,  Neh.  13.  4-31. 
Final  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Mai.  3.  16-18:  4. 
Detached  Genealogies,  etc.,  inserted  probably  at  the 
completion  of  the  Canon, 

I  Chron.  ii-g:  Neh.  12.  10-26. 


Sec.  7.  ChrcmLogy  of  Scripture^  and  early  prof cme  History, 

107.  The  chronology  of  the  earlier  history  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,— the  most 
VatXv  chro  ^^ci^i^'  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  involves  difficnlties, 
nokiffv  •  diffl  ^^*°^'  ^  *^®  present  State  of  our  knowledge  are  inextricable.  Ctesias 
rnldes  ^^"  *°*^  Herodotus  (the  two  profane  historians  on  whom  we  rely  for  in- 
formation  on  Assyria),  differ  in  chronology  by  800  years,  and  propor- 
tionably  in  their  dynasties ;  Herodotus  fixing  the  duration  of  the  Asqrrian  dominion 
in  Upper  Asia  at  520  years ;  and  Ctesias  (whose  historical  auUiority  is  very  low), 
at  1305  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21).  Semiramis  is  supposed,  in  one  account,  to  have  lived 
B.C.  2017,  and  in  another  (Dr.  Hales\  b.o.  747.  The  mode  of  solving  these,  and 
some  other  difficulties,  is  to  assume  tne  existence  of  two  Assyrian  empires ;  an  as- 
sumption supported  by  some  passages  in  Herodotus  (L  0. 05,  loi,  100, 185).  The 
difficulties  iu  the  case  of  Egypticm  History,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  many  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  are  given  by  ancient  authorities,  and  the  same  king  has  often 
several  names. 

In  the  Tables  of  Egyptian  History,  we  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  English  Bible. 
A  «*v,nin-*ioa  ^^^  ^^  **cts,  we  usc  thc  Tables  of  Mr.  Cory,  published  by  Pickering  1 
foU^^  for  Assyrian  History,  the  Tables  of  Dr.  Russell. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  firom  the  date  of  Solomon's  temple  (B.a 
I0T2),  do^Tiwards,  there  are  no  serious  discrepancies  between  competent  authorities, 
except  in  relation  to  Assyria  (1012  to  771).  For  the  whole  of  this  later  period,  we 
adopt  the  dates  of  *'  Clinton's  Fasti,"  wnich  seldom  difTer  more  than  a  year  from 
those  of  the  authorized  version. 


Tabular  History  of  Egypt ,  etc.,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
days  of  Solomon. — IVom  Usher. 


Egyct. 

Palestine,  btc. 

B.C. 

IJ48 
2192 

The  Deluge. 

Foimdation  of  kingdom  of  Egypt* 
1 6th,  or  I  St  earthly  dynasty. 

B.C. 

2234 

Nhnrod    establislies 
regal     government 
(Hales  2554). 

♦  In  this  Table  the  following  abbreviations  are  used :— (D.)  Diodorus  Siculus. 
(E.)  Eratosthenes.  (H.)  Herodotus.  (M.)  Manetho.  (M.  J.)  Manetho  according 
10  Josephus.  (M.  M.  and  M.  T.)  Memphite  and  Thhiite  list  of  Manetho.  (S.) 
Sanchoniatho.  (S.  S.)  Bible.  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  QyncelluB,  and  ancient 
classic  authors  are  also  quoted. 
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Tabular  History  of  Egypt,  etc. — continued. 


Egypt. 


PALEafTiKK,  Era 


B.O. 

2192 

21jO 


2071 
20  J9 
2021 

2002 


2002 

1983 
1939 
193^ 

1920 


1903 
1897 

1877 
I86I 
1845 

1842 
1829 
i8ii 
1792 

1772 

1768 

i?55 
1748 
1748 

1730 
1715 


1710 

1706 
1688 
1676 
1649 

i6j5 
1610 

1579 

1543 
1543 

1504 
1504 


1.  Jfenai,    Menes  (H.),  Misor  (S.),  Mizraim  ' 
(8.S.)  j 

2.  Thoth   I.       Athothes    (E.),     Tosorthus  ; 
'M.  M.),  inventor  of  letters  and  medicine,  | 


3.  Thoth  u.    Athothes  rE.),Kenkere8(M.T0 

4.  Didbies  (EA  Messochris  (M.  M.) 

5.  PemphoM  (£.),  Sonthis  (M.M). 
Pyramids  begun? 

Invasion  of  uepherds :  not  fiiUy  expelled  for 

$11  years. 
Native  kings,  17th  dyu.        Shepherd  kings. 

1.  Salatis. 

2.  Beon. 

3.  Jpachnas. 

6.  Kerei. 

7.  Osirteien  i.  Tosertasis  (M.  M.),  Misar- 
tesen  (Pliny) ;  several  obelisks  and  monu- 
ments left  by  him. 

4.  Apophis. 
Osirtesen  breaks  the  power  of  the  diepherds. 

8.  Amun  Jiutkah  i. 

9.  Amun  Muthah  n. 
10.  Osirtesen  u, 

5.  Janias. 
IX.  Osirtesenm. 

12.  Amtm  MttUiah  ni.,  left  several  monmnents. 

6   Kertos. 

13.  Hahorf  Acheres  (M.  M.),  Alisphragmu- 
thoBis  (M.  J.) 

7.  Aseth. 

14.  Amos.    Siege  of  shepherds  in  Avaris. 
Expulsion  of  shepherds ;  death  of  Azeth. 

14.  Amos  alone.  i8th  dyn.,  Amosis  (M.), 
Cheops  (?  Her.) 

15.  Amenoph  i. 

Regency  till  Thothmos  in.     Joseph  (8.  S.). 

Chebron    {Hebrew    f    M.),     Amenenthe 

(Champ),  Amun-neit>«ori  (Wilk.),  Amnuth 

(Hierog.) 
Appearance  of  the  Phoenix,  or  2nd  Hermes, 

supposed  to  be  Joseph  the  Hebrew. 

16.  Thothmm  i.,  and  Amesse.  Maeris  (H.), 
Mephres  (M.  J.) 

Regulation  of  Calendar.    Phoenix. 
Thothmos  alone. 

17.  Thothmos  II.    Mephra  Muthosis  (M.  J.) 

18.  Tftothmosm.  Maeris  (H.),  Thmosis  (M.  J.) 
Cessation  of  Regency:  great  architectural  works. 

19.  Amenoph  n.  (M.)    Anouphis  (E.) 

20.  Thothmm  TV.  Orus  (M.  J.),  Soris  (M.) ; 
Persecution  of  Israelites. 

Regent  Achencheres.    Chnubus  Gneurus  (E.) 

21.  ATneno^  ni.,  and  Amun  Toohn.  Rathek 
(Hierog.),  Danaus  (Gr.),  Rathotl's  (M.  J.) 

Danaus  expelled  by  Amenoph. 
Danaus  and  his   son   drive  Amenoph  into 
Ethiopia. 

22.  Amtm  me  Anameh.  Achencheres  n.  (M.  J.), 
.  Choncheres  (Syn.),  Boochoris  (Tac.),  Bu- 

siris  (Grks.) 


B.C. 

2147 

2124 
2069 

20J9 
20I7 

1996 
1978 

1975 


i8j6 


1728 


1577 
1571- 

J2 


15  j  I 


Babyloa  fofimdBd. 

Asshnr  (or  Nimrod? 
or  Ninas?)  found* 
Nineveh. 

Death  of  Nimnd. 
Ninas?  or  Belos? 

Ninns,  the  beantifier 
of  Nineveh. 

Tfie  Assyrian  empirt. 
Babylon  tidcen. 

Semiramis  succeeds 
Ninas. 

Abraham  bom. 

Victories  of  Semi- 
ramis. 

Ninyas  saoceeds  Sfr 
miramis. 

Abrah.  visits  Egypt 

Now  follow  the  rei^ 
of  three-and-thirty 
kings,  according  to 
Ensebius,  or  six- 
and-thirty  according 
toSyncellns,  ending 
with  SardaoiUMilus 
(see  p.  $33,  5^6). 

Jacob  bom. 


Joseph  sold ;  inter* 
pret's  Pharaoh's 
dream;  his  eleva- 
tion. 


Jacob  goes  to  Egypt 


Joseph  dies. 

Israelites  mnltiply. 
Birth,  and  early  life 
of  Meses. 


Moses  in  Midian. 


XIRLT  PROFA^'I!  HISTOBT  :  xaYST,  ASSXBIA,  E 
Tabular  Histoiy  of  Egypt,  eta aminvKd, 


t'lijALexpulBlouofBliflpbftdsHDdDaTiBtiB;  ihv 
mixHTmuldrudo  [ai.}^  EiadQ^  UoKbGrle 

jfan  Atla  JAaW9,  and  Afu-r  tweDLy-lEva 

ami.  gelhuCT.],  SuiAili(M.M.) 
n,  or  ^UAuA  me  PIvmiditta,  or 
n.  Arm«l»(lL),Hr™a™(M.J.) 
Jstan.  Belbmcro.SaiipliliCK.MO, 
ru  (ana,),  siwioAii  CDO,  omi  wu- 


nop*  tr.    HiUulanen  (Wnii.).  Mf- 
lu  (Chiunp.],  Headiem  (M.  M.) 


■.  lUUi  dJDBaty.    J'htliahmei 
Sotiosta.XMtulhljfE.) 


n.    AphioM  (41.),  Sssouti.  ii. 
]in.tfi.).M"*l«(HMOMonia 

■.'  MBmhaSupWBfM.M,) 

(M.  M.),  Nluerlt  (B.),  I-TOisuB 

CI  vu.  (Srn.),  Rbemphli 
a  Tn:.    OosUpmareB  (St 


Sir" 

The  Cycle  otl 


'(SJTI.) 

-    ' imeta.    Rbimesse  Viphria  (Bin.) 


id  dynasty.    Shnbonk  or 


Ercctheiu  (Entu.) 


Hf.rcDl<!a  [Enlos}. 
ArWiadU  (Ertt«)i 


Ionic  ml^ 


l™,.. 

EOTTt.™ 

s 

Jonab  viiLU  NliH<sh;  Id  n^i,  Uw  giiT«n»n  of  II«[lii  and 
-St,  Awyrta  l<  cbl«r. 

5,5- 

Jj^rii.            1           aiijAm.           1             jfBlIo. 

Sil 

aJXria. 

Pul  relgni  orer  lU ;  lukH  InuUlea  p^  tribole.  lOq. 
Gl-eahlaUngdimHo 

■£ 

TWslhPllMW,     i«     Bel-^^or        1  7,6l  ArU«8.  who 
Syria.               1                                  1         1    ,e>^i    s^ 

776 

^^ite.} 
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Chronology  of  Scripture,  etc. — continued. 


B.  c. 

721 

7U 

712 


7u 

710 

699 
677 

667 

650 

or 

6jo 


B.  0. 
625 


613 
608 


606 
6u6 

606 

604 


AS8TBIA. 


Assyria, 


2  Kings  16. 

Shalmanezer, 
2  Kings  17. 

Samaria  subdued 

Sennacherib. 

Seiinacherib  in- 
vades Judaea, 

Sennacherib  in- 
vades Judaea  a 
second  time, 
2  Kings  19. 

Sennacherib  as- 
sassinated in 
the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

Esarhaddon. 

Other  kings 
mentioned,  but 
doubtful. 

Esarhaddon 
takes  Babylon. 

Esarhaddon  car- 
ries Manasseh 
to  Babylon. 

Ninas  in.,  or 
Saosduchinus. 

iChinaladanus, 
Nabuchadono- 
ser,  or  Sarda- 
.napalus  11. 


B.  c. 

V3 

7JI 

726 

721 


Babylon. 


Nadius. 
Poms. 
Jugaeus. 
MerodachBal., 
Isa.  J9. 


710 


625 


Babylon  inde- 
pendent under 
Merodach  who 
sends  to  He- 
zekiah;  again 
dependent 
till 


Nabopolassar, 
father  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar 
the  Great. 


B.C. 


1S3 
•743 

720 


710 
672 
657 


641 


Media. 


danapalus, 
forms  a  Me- 
dian republic, 
Phraortes 
chief. 
[Rome  founded.] 
[First   Messe- 
nian  war.] 
[First  recorded 
eclipse  of  the 
moon,     19th 
March.] 


Dejoces  king, 

sisdn. 
[TuUus    Hos- 

tilius.] 
[Byzantium 

built.] 

Phraortes. 


Cyazoresi. 


Babylon  and  Persia. 


Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  asserts  indepen- 
dence of  Assyria. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son, 
marries  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares  of  Media. 

Nineveh  besieged  by  Ba- 
bylon and  Media,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Taken  and  added  to  Media. 

Takes  Jerusalem. 

Nebuchadnezzar  defeats 
Necho. 

Nebuchadnezzar  reigns 
alone ;  founds  Babylonian 
empire,  etc 

Nebuchadnezzar  conquers 
Jud«ea. 

Nebuchadnezzar  takes 
Shnsan.    Dan.,  Ezek. 

N^ebuchadnezzor        takes 

Tyre,  after  tMrtecn  yeaw 

siege. 


B.  c. 
641 


621 
619 

601 
3f95 


■ 


Media  and  Persia* 


Dynasty  of  the  Eaiaoites, 
Kair-Kobad  or  Cyaxares  i., 
subject  to  Scythians,  ex- 
pels them,  and  takes 
Nineveh. 

Previous  to  this  time, 
there  is  no  credible  his- 
tory of  Persia,  Kai-Kans, 
or  Astyages. 

[Draco,  Athens.] 

[Tarquin  i.,  Rome.] 


Birth      of      Kai-Khosm 
(Cyrus). 

[Sappho.  Solon,  Thales.] 


5^^  \  \lEfiaviisra..'\ 


Egypt,  etc. 


B.  c. 

75i 


.725 


7U 


7" 


685 


670 


647 


616 
610 

609 

606 
*  600 

594 


571 


V 


[Decennial   A^ 
chons  at  Ath.] 


So,    the   Ethit* 

Jian,     invaJil 
udaea,  2  Kinff 
17.4. 

Usurpation 
Sevechus,    tK 
priest. 

Tiraca,  the  Ii*. 
Ethiopian, 
fighta  with  Seo> 
nacherib,  2K^ 
19. 9:  Isa.  J?-)- 

Egypt  govera- 
ed  by  tweW 
kings,  for  tf 
t&ea  or  twentr 
five  years. 

PsammitJchiu  I 
overthrows      ' 

them,  andraks;  | 
takes  AsbM  j 
see  Isa.  20. 

Memphis  nude 
capital;  Fsani> 
mitichus  in- 
troduces Greek. 

Pharaoh  -NediOj 
II.,  2Chron.j5> 
?6. 

Navy ;  canal  to 
connect  Medit 
andRedSeasa^ 
tempted,  foii^ 

Necho  invades 
Asia. 

Defeated  by  N> 
buchadnezzar. 

Psammis  sv 
ceeds  Necbo. 

Apries,  or  F- 
Hophra,  cc* 
spires  viA 
Zedekiah, 
against  Nelxf 
chadnezzar. 

Apries    depofiw 
by    Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  44* 
.    30:  46;  Ex* 
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Chronology  of  Scripture,  etc. — continued. 


Assyria. 


Babylon  and  Persia, 


Golden  imi^e  set  up. 
Evil-Merodach  succeeds. 
Evil-Merodach    slain   by 

Cyras. 

Neriglassar  (Belsh.),  snc. 
Babylon    besieged ;     the 

'*  writing  on  the  wall." 
Darius,  king  of  Babylon 

and  Media. 

INabonadius  rales ;  aspires 
I   to  be  independent. 

Babylon  again  besiesred. 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyras, 

and  annexed  to  Persian 

empire. 


B.C. 

560 
559 


551 


546 
5J5 


Media  and  Pertia. 


fPeisistratas,  Athens.] 
Cyaxarcs  11.  (Darius). 
Cyrus  general,  and  rales. 
Persian  monarchy  founded 
by  Cyras. 


Zoroaster. 
Cyaxares  dies. 
Cyrus  reigns  alone. 
Conquers  Croesus  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Takes  Babylon. 
And  Egypt. 


Death  of  Cyrus  in  battle  (Her.),  in  peace  (Xen.) 

Cambyses,  his  son,  succeeds ;  conquers  Egypt 

Smerdis  the  Magian. 

Slain,  and  succeeded  by  Darius  Hytaspes,  Dan.  11.  2. 

Babylon  revolts,  and  is  destroyed. 

Egyptian  canal  completed  (see  610,  Egypt.) 

Macedon  and  Thrace  tributary.    lonians  revolt,  and  Athenians 

assist.    War  against  Greece. 
Two  expeditions  against  Greece  defeated. 
Egypt  revolts. 

Xerxes  succeeds  Darius ;  subdues  Egypt,  Dan.  ix.  l. 
Expedition  against  Greece  fails. 
Xerxes  murdered ;  Artaxerxcs  i. ;  Longim.  sucoeeds,  Neb.  2. 6 ; 

Themistocles  in  Persia, 
Esther  queen. 
Ezra  \'isit8  Jeremiah. 
Nehemiah. 

Xerxes  n.  succeeds,  and  is  assassinated ;  Sogdianus. 
Darius  11. ;  Xothus. 
Egypt  regains  her  independence. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    See  p.  538. 


EOTPT,  ETC. 


B.  c. 
569 


554 


5J6 
5J5 

525 


486 

484 
460 


448 
4M 

350 


Amasis      made 
king  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; 
Egypt       very 
prosperous. 

Solon         visits 
Egypt 


Pythagoras  visits 
Egypt. 

Egypt  made  tri- 
butary by  Cy- 
rus. 

Psammenitus 
revolts,  and  is 
defeated,  Isa. 
19;  Egypt  a 
Persian  pro- 
vince; end  <ji 
dynastv  of 
Puaraoh. 

Egypt  revolts 
(imd  is  again) 

Subdued. 

Again  rebels 
under  Inarina, 
aided  byAthens. 

Eterodotus  visita 
Egypt 

Indep.  Amvr- 
taeus;  imie 
kings  succeed; 
Pausiris,  Psam- 
mitichusn.,etc. 

Subdued  by  Oc- 
hns  the  Fier- 
sian.  Seep.5iB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Civil  and  Moral  History  of  the  Jews  from  Malaohi  to 

John  o^he  Baptist. 

Sec.  I.  Sketch  of  the  CivU  History  of  the  Jews  during  the  Period 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments* 
108.  Although  we  have  no  account  of  this  period  in  Scrip- 
ture) its  events  are  frequently  referred  to  in  prophecy,  and 
many  of  them  throw  light  upon  the  Kew  Testament.  The 
following  sketch  is  founded  chiefly  on  Josephus  and  the 
books  of  the  Maccabeed. 
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1 10.  After  Nehemiah  (b.c.  420),  Judsea  continued  subject  to  the 
The  Jews  kings  of  Persia  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  ceased, 
tinder  the  however,  to  form  a  distinct  government,  and  was  annexed 
Persians.  ^^  ^^  satrapy  of  Syria ;  the  administration  of  affaira 
being  intrusted  to  the  high  priest,  subject  only  to  the  control  of 
the  Syrian  governor.  This  \mion  of  the  civil  government  and  the 
pontificate  soon  made  the  office  one  of  high  ambition  to  the  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  violent 
and  disgraceful  contests. 

111.  Ujx)n  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  army  by  Alexander,  Syria 
Alexander,  fell  under  his  power;  and  Tyre  was  taken  affcer  an  ob- 
B.C.  331.  stinate  resistance.  Alexander  then  marched  into  Judsea, 
to  punish  the  Jews,  who,  out  of  respect  for  their  oath  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  granted  the  Tyrians  supplies  of  provisions  and  refused 
them  to  him.  But  (it  is  related)  as  he  approached  Jeriisalem,  and 
saw  a  solemn  procession  of  the  people  coming  to  meet  him,  headed 
by  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  and  all  the  priestly  race,  in  their  robes 
of  office,  God  turned  his  heart  to  spare  and  favour  them.  He  con- 
tinued to  them  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  religion; 
granted  them  exemption  from  tribute  during  their  sabbatical  years; 
and  when  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  placed  a  great  number  of 
Jews  there,  and  gave  them  the  same  privileges  as  his  Greek  subjects. 
On  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  Judaea  ultimately  fell  to  the 
ipiie  share  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Egyptians,  monarchy  of  Egypt.  That  prince  removed  many  of  the 
people  to  Alexandria,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  even  advanced 
some  of  them  to  offices  of  authority  and  trust.  By  successive  de- 
portations and  voluntary  removals,  Egypt  became,  and  long  con- 
tinued, an  important  seat  of  the  Jewish  population.  The  moral 
influence  of  this  change  will  be  noticed  below. 

During  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews  was  much  promoted  by  the  internal  administration  of  an 
excellent  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just.  He  repaired  and  fortified 
their  city  and  temple  with  strong  and  lofty  walls,  and  made  a 
spacious  reservoir  of  water,  ''in  compass  as  a  sea."  He  is  said  to 
have  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  addition  of 
the  books  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi.  The  Jews  also  affirm  that  Simon  was  **  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue,"  which  is  described  aa  having  consisted  of  120 
individuals,  among  whom  were  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Nehemiah> 
and  Malachi.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  succession  of  devoted 
and  patriotic  men,  who  distinguished  themselves  after  the  captivity 
by  their  labours  in  collecting  and  revising  the  sacred  books,  and  in 
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settling  and  improving  the  civil  and  religious  inatitations  of  tbeb 
country.     Simon  died  in  the  year  291  B.C. 

After  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Egjrpt 
for  about  a  hundred  years  (during  the  last  sixty  of  which  it  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  under  the  shadow  of  their  power)^ 
it  became  subject,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Qreat^  to  the  kinf^ 
of  Syria  (b.c.  198).  They  divided  the  land  into  five  provinces;  three 
of  which  were  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  namely^  GhJilee,  Samana, 
and  Judsea  (though  the  whole  country  was  frequently  called  /udltf 
afcer  this  time);  and  two  on  the  eastern  side,  namely,  Trachonitii 
and  Persea:  but  the  Jews  were  still  allowed  to  be  governed  by  thdr 
own  laws,  under  the  high  priest  and  coundl  of  the  nation. 

Judsea,  being  situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  wan  much  alfocted 
by  the  frequent  wars  in  which  those  countries  were  engaged.  Hie 
evils  to  which  it  was  thus  exposed  were  aggravated  by  the  cor 
ruption  and  misconduct  of  its  high  priests  and  chief  men,  and  tiie 
increasing  wickedness  of  the  people. 

112.  God  saw  fit  to  punish  the  Jews  for  this  defection  by  the  band 
The  Syrians    ^^^^^^^^^^  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,   who    came  and 

plundered  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  with  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty  and  profanation,  and  slew  or  enslaved  grett 
nimibers  of  the  inhabitants  (b.c.  i  70).  For  three  years  and  a  half 
they  were  altogether  deprived  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
The  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away;  the  temple  itself  was  dedicated 
by  Antiochus  to  Jupiter,  whose  statue  was  erected  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  ofifering;  the  observance  of  the  law  of  God  was  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties;  every  copy  of  the  sacred  writings 
which  could  be  seized  was  burned;  and  the  people  were  required, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Never  before  had  the 
Jews  been  exposed  to  so  furious  a  persecution.  Numerous  as  were 
the  apostates,  a  remnant  continued  faithful :  and  these'  events  were 
doubtless  made  instnmiental  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  heathen 
around  to  those  great  principles  for  which  many  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  willing  to  peril  their  lives. 

113.  At  length  God  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  his  people  in  the 
The  noble  family  of  the  Asmonssans.  Mattatliias,  a  priest 
AamoiuBaiu.  eminent  for  his  piety  and  resolution,  and  the  father  of 
five  sons,  encouraged  the  people,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
''to  stand  up  for  the  law:"  and  having  collected  around  him  a  large 
number  of  faithful  men,  he  undertook  to  free  the  nation  from  the  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  the  Syrians,  and  to  restore  the  worship 
of  the  Qod  of  Israel;  but  being  very  old  when  he  engaged  in  this 
arduous  work,  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion.    At  his  death,  his 
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eldest  son,  Judas,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  (b.o.  163% 
in  which  he  was  aasisted  by  his  four  brothers,  especially  by  Simon, 
the  elder  of  them,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  prudence.  The 
motto  on  his  standard  was,  Exod.  15.  11,  "Who  is  like  unto  thee 
among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah?"  The  Hebrew  words  being  Mi  Camoka 
Baelim  Jehonah  ;  and  from  the  initial  letters  of  these  words  M  C  B  I 
was  derived  the  word  Maccabi,  or  Maocabee,  whidi  became  the  sur- 
name of  the  family,  and  was  applied  also  to  all  who  joined  their 
cause. 

After  several  victories  over  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  he  gained 
possession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  His  first  care  was  to 
purify  both  from  all  traces  of  idolatry.  The  temple  was  con- 
secrated anew  to  the  service  of  Qod,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  were 
resumed.  This  reconsecration  of  the  temple  and  revival  of  worship 
was  ever  after  celebrated  by  an  annual'  feast  of  eight  days.  It  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  called  the  feast  of 
the  dedication,  John  10.  32. 

114.  Under  the  Macoabean  princes,  Jud»a  became  a  free  state,  sup- 
ported by  regular  troops,  strong  garrisons,  and  allianoes  with  other 
powers,  including  even  Bome  itself.  The  country  began  to  enjoy 
its  former  fertility  and  peacefulness;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  were  extended  in  the  direction  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia, 
and  Idumsea.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration* 
The  decline  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
Koman  power,  soon  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. Pompey  marched  his  army  into  Judsea,  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  made  Judsea  tributary  to  the  Romans;  though  it 
was  still  governed  by  the  Maccabean  princes.  The  last  of  that 
family  was  conquered  and  deposed  by  Herod  the  Great,  an  Idumsean 
by  birth,  but  of  the  Jewish  religion;  a  &vourite  of  Bome,  and  con- 
nected, by  his  marriage  to  Mariamne,  with  the  Asmonsean  family. 
He  enlarged  the  kingdom,  but  reduced  the  power  of  the  high 
priesthood,  which,  instead  of  being  an  hereditary  ofiice  held  for 
life,  was  now  granted  and  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch.  He 
was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  people,  and  even  to  his  own  children, 
three  of  whom  he  put  to  death;  a  slave  to  his  passions,  and  indif- 
ferent by  what  means  he  gratified  his  ambition.  But,  to  preserve 
the  Jews  in  subjection,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  to  his  own 
name,  he  repaired  the  temple  <^  Jerusalem  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
greatly  added  to  its  magnificence. 

1 1 5 .  In  the  thirtynsixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  while  Augustus 

was  emperor  of  Bome,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
bom. 
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Herod  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  part  of  Palestine  by 
his  son  Archelaus,  who  acted  with  great  cruelty;  and  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  govemment,  upon  a  complaint  being  made  against  him 
by  the  Jews,  he  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  Yienne,  in  Qanl, 
where  he  died.  Publius  Sulpitius  Quirinius  (who^  according  to  the 
Greek  way  of  writing  the  name,  is  by  Luke  called  Cyrenius), 
the  president  of  Syria,  was  then  sent  to  reduce  the  countries  otbt 
which  Archelaus  had  reigned  to  a  Roman  province;  and  a  govenux 
of  Judaea  was  appointed  under  the  title  of  procurator,,  subordinate 
to  the  president  of  Syria.  During  our  Saviour's  ministry,  Jud» 
and  Samaria  were  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  vrho  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death;  •  while  Qalilee  was  governed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  by  Herod  Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch. 

Sec.  2.  Sketch  of  the  Moral  and  Rdigious  History  of  tJie  Jews, 
during  the  period  "between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

ii6.  Between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  appear  in  a  somewhat  new 
light.  Their  intercourse  with  Gtentiles  in  Babylon,  and  else- 
where, and  the  severe  chastisements  they  had  undeigone, 
checked  their  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  own  faith.  The  Scriptures  were  also  more  frequently 
consulted  than  under  the  earlier  monarchy,  and  synagogues 
were  established  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Palestine. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  other  nations,  had  become 
during  the  same  period  more  general.  As  early  as  the 
intercourse  time  of  the  captivity,  a  colony  was  formed  in  Egypt; 
SmIui^*  thus  violating  the  law  (Deut.  12.),  and  weakening  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  the  holy  city.  Their  earlier 
connection  with  Egypt  had  been  a  scourge,  and  now  it  became  a 
enare.  From  choice  or  necessity,  settlers  established  themselves 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  so  that  when 
our  Lord  appeared,  there  was  scarcely  a  country  in  the  whole 
Roman  empire  in  which  a  Jewish  colony  might  not  be  found.  It 
was  well  nigh  Uterally  true  that  Moses  had  in  etery  city  those  that 
preached  him,  Acts  15.  21. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  intercourse,  the  original  language  of 
Palestine,  which  had  been  subject,  as  we  have  seen>  to  various  in- 
fluences (Pt.  i.  §  34),  was  forteotten  by  many  of  the  Jews,  and  Greek 
became  as  familiar  in  the  towns  of  Judsea  as  Aramscan.    Hence  the 
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ti-analation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Qreek,  the  admission  by  the 
Jews  into  their  purer  faith  of  some  of  the  absurdities  of  heathen 
philosophy.  Hence,  also,  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
Gentiles  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  a  general  ezpectatiou 
throughout  all  the  east  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

117.  Other  influences  were  also  at  work,  of  a  directly  reli- 
gious kind. 

Most  of  the  rites  of  the  law  derived  their  significance  from  their 
Other  in-  symbolical  character.  They  were  doctrines  in  action; 
fluences.  ^nd  though  some  were  intended  merely  to  preserve  the 
Jews  distinct  from  neighbouring  nations,  most  were  intended  to 
teach  lessons  of  piety  and  morality,  or  to  point  attention  to  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  all  that  was  spiritual 
in  the  law  wafl  overlooked;  the  ritual  alone  being  regarded.     Hence 
arose  a  variety  of  sects,  a  knowledge  of  whose  tenets  helps  us  to 
appreciate  the  allusions  of  our  Lord.     This  knowledge,  moreover, 
is  highly  instructive  in  illustrating  the  deceitfulness  of  human 
nature,  and  its  tendencies  in  our  own  age.    "We  may  notice,  in 
fact,  in  Judsea,  the  direction  which  the  mind  of  man  everywhere 
takes  as  true  religion  decays.    There  was  first  the  traditional  ten- 
Pharisaisin      dency,  under  whose  influence  foreign  human  elements 
Sadduceeism,  were  mingled  with  the  Divine.     Forms  which  com- 
ssenes.         pressed  and  destroyed  the  substance  of  piety  were  sub- 
stituted for  such  as  grew  of  it:  the  law  was  made  void  through 
traditions.     In  the  place  of  the  real  essence  there  came  the  dead 
ceremonial.     This  was  Pharisaisnif  or  legal  Judaism.    But  extremes 
confirm  one  another.    The  foreign  additions  introduced  by  one  sect 
were  disowned  by  others;  and  with  the  rejection  of  the  additions 
came  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  true.    Hence  arose  Sadduceeism, 
or  rationalistic  Judaism,  ending  often  in  infidelity.    In  time,  it  was 
earlier  than  Pharisaism,  but  it  never  flourished  till  that  system  be- 
came prevalent.    Neither  error  met  the  wants  of  men  of  warmer 
devotional  feeling.     The  Pharisee  believed  too  much,  the  Sadducee 
too  little.    Both  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  this  third  sect,  to  see  the 
import  of  Scripture,  which  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  beneath,  and 
must  be  reached  by  profound  meditation  and  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions.   Hence  arose  the  Essenes,  the  representatives  of  the  monasti- 
cism  of  all  ages.    How  easy  to  avoid  the  errors  of  others,  and  yet 
have  errors  no  less  &tal  of  our  own ! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  three  Qrecian  sects — ^the  Stoics, 
the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pythagoreans — did  not  widely  differ  from 
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Correspond-  these  Jewish  sects.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  also  shown 
log  Greek  that  the  three  chief  Mohammedan  sects  fell  into  the 
same  errors.  The  Sunis  are  the  traditionists ;  the  Sheas 
adhere  to  the  Koran;  and  the  Sufis  sought  their  religion  in  what 
Mahommed  called  "internal  divine  sensation/'  (History  of  Persia, 
chap.  22). 

Later  than  the  time  of  our  Lord,  these  sects  wore  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.  The  Pharisees  were  called  successively,  Babbinisto 
(disciples,  that  is,  of  the  rabbis,  or  great  teachers);  Cabalists  («.  e^ 
traditionists) ;  and  Talmudists.  Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees  on  the  supremacy  of  the  literal  text  of  the  Penta* 
touch,  though  not  holding  their  other  errors,  were  called  Earaitee, 
or  Scripturists.  The  Essenes,  also,  are  known  in  history  as  Thera- 
peutsa  (>.  e,,  soul-physicians) ;  though  some  think  that  this  namA 
was  given  to  a  distinct,  but  similar  sect.  (Burton's  Bampton  Lec- 
ture, Note  32;  and  Neander's  Church  History,  i.) 

118.  It  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  while  the  Pharisees 
used  tradition  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  Sadducees  used 
rationalistic  logic  for  the  same  purpose,  as  did  the  schoolmen 
in  later  times  ;  and  that  these  sects  owed  their  origin  to  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion. The  great  question  between  them,  moreover,  was  on  the 
extent  and  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sadducee,  though 
willing  to  compare  it  with  so  much  of  Scripture,  as  he  be- 
lieved, denied  its  authority:  The  Pharisee  received  it  as 
Divine. 

119.  The  body  of  tradition  referred  to  in  these  disputes^ 
Jewish  tradi-  ^^  Collected  in  the  second  century,  or  later,  by 
tion.  Jewish  doctors,  and  especially  by  R  Judah,  the 
Holy,  a  descendant  of  (jJamaHel  (Lightfoot),  and  a  fevourite  of 
one  of  the  Antonines. 

The  collection  is  called  Mishna,  or  the  repetition.*  Later  doctors 
added  to  it  various  comments,  under  the  name  of  Qemara  (a  com- 
pletion); and  the  two  works — Mishna  and  Gemara — are  together 
Jewish  ira-  called  the  Talmud,  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to 
^^i^'  teach.    The  Mishna,  with  thd  comments  collected  by 

Jerusalem  rabbis  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  has  the  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targxmi.  The  comments  of  the  Babylonish  Targum 
were  collected  in  the  sixth  century  by  rabbis  residing  at  Babylon. 
The  Mishna,  or  text,  is  the  same  in  each.  The  traditions  which 
compose  it  arose  about  300  years  before  Christ,  and,  interpolations 
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excepted,  were  no  doubt  such  as  met  our  iiOrd  in  the  days  of  his 
personal  loinistry. 

In  the  Talmud  are  found  many  critical  and  grammatical  comments 
on  the  texts  of  Scripture.  These  comments,  with  others  which 
tradition  had  handed  down,  were  brought  together  into  one  book 
under  the  title  of  Masora  (or  tradition).  When  these  Masoretic 
comments  originated  is  not  agreed.  Some  Jewish  writers  maintain 
that  many  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses.  Kimchi  and 
others  think  that  they  commenced  with  the  revision  of  the  Mss.  of 
Scripture  effected  by  Ezra;  and  others  still  (among  whom  is  £beu 
Ezra,  1 1 50),  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  school  of  Tiberias, 
between  the  third  and  the  sixth  centuries  after  Christ.  Eichliom 
thinks  it  demonstrable  that  they  are  not  the  production  of  any 
one  age,  but  were  written  at  long  intervals,  and  some  of  them  in 
comparatively  modem  times.  The  whole  were  published  in  Bom- 
berg's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Venice,  15 18-36).  They  are  printed  on  the 
side  of  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Extracts  firom  this 
Masora  (under  the  title  of  the  lesser  Masora)  have  been  frequently 
printed,  and  portions  of  these  are  found  in  nearly  all  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

To  the  Masorites,  probably,  we  owe  the  points,  accents^and  most 
of  the  corrections  of  the  printed  text,  together  with  a  large  mass  of 
ourious,  though  unimportant  information,  on  the  words  and  letters 
of  Scripture.  Some  of  their  corrections  are  critical:  they  suggest 
the  right  division  of  words,  Psa.  55.  16:  123.  4;  the  transposition, 
alteration,  and  omission  of  consonants,  i  Kings  7.  45:  Ezek.  25.  7: 
Amos  8.  8;  grammatical  or  orthographical,  as  in  various  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch  (see  Pent.)  and  Ez.  27.  5;  and  euphemistic  or  ex- 
planatory,  I  Sam.  5.  6:  6.  4:  Deut.  28.  17:  2  Kings  iB.  27:  Isa. 

26.   12. 

The  Masorites  notice  seven  passages  in  which  words  are  read 
(keri)  in  the  Hebrew  which  are  not  written  (kethib),  2  Sam.  8.  3 : 
16.23;  five,  where  words  are  written,  but  not  read,  2  Kings  5.18,  etc. 

They  made  it  their  business,  also,  to  count  the  words  and  letters 
of  each  book,  as  well  as  unusual  constructions  and  forms,  and  to 
mark  many  facts  of  no  importance,  except  that  the  care  thus  exer- 
cided  in  accumulating  them,  tended  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
sacred  text.  They  note,  for  example,  that  the  middle  letter  of  the  law 
is  in  Lev.  ii.  42;  the  middle  twrds  in  Lev.  10.  13;  the  middle 
verse,  Lev.  13.  13.  Of  the  Psalms,  the  middle  letter  is  in  80.  14, 
and  the  middle  verse,  78.  36.  They  also  state  how  often  each 
letter  occurs  in  each  book  and  in  all  the  Bible.* 

The  middle  letters  were  writt^,  and  are  still  printed,  in  an 

"De  Wette's  Intr.  i.  256;  Walton's  Proleg.  vili.  8;  Buxtorfa 
Tiberias. 
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unusual  position,  or  of  an  unusual  size,    and   are   said    by  the 
Cabalists  to  have  a  deep  spiritual  meaning. 

1 20.  The  Cabala  (or  received)  was  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  said  to  have  been  received  from  Gk>d,  by  Adam,  Abraham, 
and  MoseSf  and  to  have  been  handed  down  through  Joshua  to  the 
seventy  elders  and  their  successors,  the  rabbinical  doctors.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  in  vogue 
among  the  Rabbins,  who  supposed  that  each  letter  of  Scripture 
contained  some  mystery  (see  examples,  Pt.  i.  §  428). 

The  Sadducees  take  their  name  either 
from  Tsedek,  righteousness,  or  from 
Sadok,  the  pupil  of  Antigonns  Soduns, 
the  first  Mishi^cal  teacher,  and  presideat 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim  (b.c.  250).  Tliey 
denied  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  re- 
garded with  suspidon  all  revelations 
made  later  than  Moses.  They  ot^jected 
to  all  development  of  Divine  truth,  even 
of  such  truth  as  was  plainly  implied  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  so  that  they  often  mis- 
understood the  ve^  books  they  pro- 
fessed to  receive.  On  this  ground,  th^ 
denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resnrrectioii 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Their 
denial  of  the  existence  of  angel  and 
spirit  is  hardly  explicable  on  any  prin- 
ciple, except  that  when  once  men  have 
become  sceptical  their  unbelief  is  closely' all  led  to  credulity,  llie  precepts  of  the 
law  were  the  only  parts  they  regarded  as  clear ;  all  else  they  thought  tmcertain. 
Without  formally  denying  a  Providence,  they  made  Ood,  as  far  as  possible,  an  idle 
spectator  of  the  afTairs  of  the  universe,  and  were  led  by  this  view  to  a  system  <d 
deism  whidi  aU  but  set  aside  the  authority  of  revelation.  Their  doctrines  were 
favourably  received  by  the  young  men  of  Judaea,  and  produced  (as  Josephus  has 
affirmed)  dispositions  cold  and  repulsive.  The  ^ducees  were  mostly  pers(»is  a 
wealth,  who  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  earthly  enijosrment,  without  opening  theK 
minds  to  any  higher  aspirations.  From  their  position,  they  gahied  some  of  the 
most  important  posts  in  the  country.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  our  Lord,  was  a 
Sadducee  ;c  and  Josephus  says  that  Herod,  who  felt  John's  preaching  so  keenly, 
belonged  to  this  sect.a  He  thus  frmaishes  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  conscience 
over  a  system  of  infidelity  which  his  heart,  rather  than  his  head,  had  embraced. 


121.  The  Pharisees  formed  the  most 
Pharisees  and  numerous  sect  among  the 

oaaaucees.  jx\QQg  expounders,  or  sepa- 
rated, either  because  they  expounded 
the  law  by  tradition,  or  because  tliey 
deen^ed  themselves  more  holy  than 
others,b  John  7.  49.  They  represented 
the  legal  spirit  of  Judaism ;  and  reflect- 
ing most  truly  the  national  character, 
they  were  the  favourite  sect  among  the 
people.  They  were  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  our  Lord. 

Such  was  their  general  character;  in 
some  few,  however,  religion  was  the  ex- 
pressiou  of  honest,  but  misguided  zeal, 
kom.  10. 3. 


122.  Closely  akin  to  the  Pharisees  in 
Galiteans,       ^^^^  religious  views  were 


Herodians. 


the  Galilceaiu,  though 
differing  in  their  politiod 
tenets.  They  sprang  from  Judas  of 
Galilee  (Gamala\  who,  in  '•  the  days  of 
the  taxing,"  taugut  that  all  foreigu  domi- 
nation was  unscriptural,  and  that  God 
was  the  only  king  of  the  Jews.  Deem- 
ing it  unlawful  to  pray  for  foreign 
princes,  they  performed  their  sacrifices 
apart.  As  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
were  from  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  at- 
tempted to  identify  him  with  this  sect. 

Of  this  party,  the  most  violent  pro- 
bably were  called  zealots.    They  occur 


The  Herodians  were  chiefly  Sadducees 
in  their  religious  tenets  (compare  Mark 
8.  15  with  Matt.  16.  6),  but  were  rather 
a  political  than  a  relij^ous  sect.  They 
took  their  name  and  their  views  frt>m 
the  family  of  Herod,  who  derived  their 
authority  from  the  Roman  government. 
It  was  their  principle  to  promote  inti- 
macy with  Rome  by  flattery  and  un- 
limited submissiun,  but  especially  by  in- 
troducing into  Judeea  the  usages  of  the 
conquerors.  This  union  with  idolatry, 
on  the  ground  of  worldly  policy,  was 
probably  the  leaven  against  which  our 
Lord  cautioned  his  disciples. 


Just  before  the  destructiou  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  perhaps  referred  to  in  Acts  21.  j8 
A  better  class  of  zealots  are  mentioned  in  Acts  21.  20:  2i.  j. 

•  Josephus  reckons  them  at6,coo,  chiefly  of  the  priestly  order.   Founded  B.C.  135. 

b  See  Lightfoot's  Hon  Heb.  on  Matt.  15. 2|  $  4. 

c  4ct6  4.  6:  5. 17.  d  Matt.  14.  2. 
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123.  The  Essenes  are  reckoned  by  Philo  at  4,000^  and  probably 

owe  their  origin  to  Egypt.  They  renounced  the  plea- 
sures and  conveniences  of  life,  and  were  in  their  creed 
unqualified  fatalists.  Matt.  19.  12 :  Col.  2. 16-19;  and  some  parts  of 
John  are  supposed  to  refer  to  their  doctrines;  but  as  they  had 
seceded  from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  are  not  formally 
noticed  in  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

124.  The  soribes  were  a  learned  profession  and  not  a  religious 

sect.  It  was  their  business  to  make  copies  of  the  law 
Scribes*  • 

and  to  expound  it.    Hence  they  were  called  lawyers* 

and  doctors  of  the  law.^^  As  religionists,  they  generally  favoured 
the  Pharisees,  and  are  therefore  often  mentioned  with  them  (Matt. 
23),  though  all  sects  had  their  friends  in  this  profession.* 

The  scribes  of  ^e  people  were  probably  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim, not  of  the  priestly  order.  This  body,  the  Sanhedrim, 
consisted  of  seventy-two  members,  of  whoza  twenty-four  were 
priests,  and  twenty-four  elders  (Rev.  4,  4);  and  probably  the  scribes 
of  the  people  were  the  rest  (see  i  Chron.  27.  32). 

125.  The  Proselytes  were,  in  the  tim^  of  our  Lord,  a  very  numQ- 
Proaeivte        ^^^  body.    The  name  was  given  to  those  Gentiles  who 

took  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  They  joined  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  teniple.  The  Pharisees  took  great  pains  to  make 
these  proselytes,  and  were  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  fading 
authority  of  the  old  religions,  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  held  by  the  heathen.  As  these  teachers  had  no  true 
idea  of  their  religion,  they  could  impart  none;  their  converts, 
therefore,  only  changed  their  superstition,  hushed  the  accusations 
of  conscience,  and  became  twofold  more  than  before  "the  children 
of  hell."  These  were  called  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  and  were 
often  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

126.  There  was  also  a  large  body  of  Gentiles  called  (in  later 
times)  Proselytes  of  the  Gktte,<^  who  simply  pledged  themselves  to 
renounce  idolatry,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
heathenish  practices.  They  had  generally  heard  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  were  fr«e  from  most  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
Hence  the  new  religion  made  great  progress  among  them. 

'  Matt.  22.  35,  compared  with  Mark  12.  28. 

•»  Luke  5.  17,  2x.  «  Matt.  2.  4. 

«*  This  name  was  unknown  to  Chiistians  before  the  14th  century 
(Lardner).  It  is  given,  however,  in  Maimonides  (a.  d.  1200),  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  class  existed  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 


500  BAMABITANB. 

They  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  **  deyout  peraoDB,  feuing 
Gkxl/'  and  religious  proselytes.  Acts  13.  16,  43,  and  seem  to  hate 
been  numerous  in  Damascus  and  Thessalonica  (13.  50:  17.  4:  aee 
also  10.  2). 

127.  The  Samaritans  claimed  an  interest  in  the  Mosaic  corenant; 
^^^  but  our  Lord  distinguishes  them  from  the  lost  she^  <rf 

the  house  of  Israel  and  from  the  Glentiles  (Matt.  10. 
5,  6).  Those  of  the  time  of  our  Lord  sprang  from  the  colonists 
with  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  peopled  Samaria  after  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  away  (2  Elings  1 7).  A  captive  priest  -^as  sent  to  teach 
them,  and  though  at  first  they  regarded  God  as  a  kind  of  tutelar; 
Deity,  and  much  of  their  religious  system  was  corrupt,  yet  they 
afterwards  sought  to  be  united  with  the  Jews.  With  this  view, 
Sanballat,  the  Cushite  (not  the  Sanbiallat  of  Neh.  13.  28),  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  a  Jewish  priest,  Manasses,  whom  the  Jews  forced 
into  banishment.  With  him,  a  numerous  train  of  followers  settled 
in  Samaria.  They  then  erected  on  Mount  Gerizim  an  independent 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  b.c.  109, 
and  established  what  they  deemed  a  more  orderly  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Their  faith  and  practice  they  founded  on  the  Penta- 
teuch alone,  and  rejected  the  whole  of  the  other  inspired  writings. 

This  division  was  overruled  for  the  general  good.  The  Samaritan 
copy  of  the  law  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  themselves  has  made  both  parties  the  moi^ 
jealous  for  the  purity  of  their  respective  texts.  The  Samaritaiis 
were  free  also  from  the  pride  and  narrowness  too  prevalent  among 
their  neighbours.  Of  spurious  descent  themselves,  and  despised  by 
Uiose  around  them,  they  had  probably  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  gospel.  They  regarded  all  nations  as 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  its  blessings.  They  accordingly  received 
from  our  Lord  one  of  the  earliest  express  intimations  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  (John  4),  and  were  otherwise  frequently  noticed  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

As  they  received  only  the  Praitateuch,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  notice  the  passages  on  which,  to  this  day,  they  rest  their  belief 
on  the  coming  of  a  Saviour.  They  point  to  Deut.  18.  15-19:  and 
conclude  that  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  from  G(en.  13.  3:  2 a. 
18:  26.  4:  28.  14,  etc. 

After  the  time  of  our  Lord,  three  sects  sprang  up  among  them; 
of  which  two,  foxmded  by  Simon  Magus  and  his  pupil  Menander, 
survived  for  centuries,  and  were  often  confounded  by  heathen 
writers  with  Christians. 

128.  These  sects,  it  may  further  bo  observed,  are  not  isolated 
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These  sects  phenomena^  confined  to  thQ  countries  or  times  in  which 

exhibit  the  they  appeared.    They  exhibit  human  nature  throughout 

hmta^oL  ^  ^^^ )  <^^  ^^^  precepts  and  truths  which  were  adapted 

ture.  to  their  condition  are  not  less  adapted  to  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Gk>SFEiB. 
Introductory, 

129.  We  now  come  to  the  New  Testament^  the  fullest  and 
latest  revelation  of  God.  The  ancient  dispensa- 
ment  com-  tion,  made  nothing  perfect.  Apart  even  from  the 
Bfe^om-'^*  abuses,  by  which  it  had  been  corrupted,  it  was  in 
Lord-  itself  incomplete,  Qol.  3.  21 :  Heb.  7.  18 :  9.  9,  11. 

be^^^  Whatever  was  wanting,  however,  in  the  ancient 
ject  of  the  institution,  is  supplied  by  the  incarnation,  the  life 
**^^^  and  death  of  our  Lord  :  facts  which  form  the  theme 

of  the  Gospels,  as  the  explanation  of  them  forms  the  theme 
of  the  Epistles.  He  is  himself  in  truth,  the  gospel.  His 
coming  and  work,  apart  even  from  all  he  directly  taught, 
constitute  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  imto  all  people.  Did 
men  need  a  real  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  which  the  rites  of  the 
law  should  find  their  explanation  and  end  1  That  sacrifice  he 
offered.  Did  men  need  a  perfect  rule  of  life  1  That  rule  he 
gave  when  he  dwelt  amongst  us  ;  and  immortaUty  he  brings 
to  light,  not  so  much  by  teaching  it,  or  promising  it,  as  by 
the  actual  fact  of  himself  rising  from  the  dead  in  our  nature, 
and  on  our  behalf.  There  is,  indeed,  no  question  in  religion 
which  it  is  essential  for  us  to  know,  which  the  life  of  Christ 
has  not  solved.  In  Him  we  see  God  himself  revealed,  his 
mercy,  justice,  faithfulness,  and  power ;  and  in  Him  we  see 
no  less  clearly  our  own  nature  ;  its  sinfulness  in  his  sufferings ; 
its  duties  in  his  example  ;  its  dignity,  if  we  are  united  with 
him,  in  his  ascension  and  glory. 

This  double  purpose  of  our  Lord — ^to  fulfil  the  ancient 
institute,  and  to  be  himself  the  foundation  of  a 
liaritiesofhis  new  one — explains  peculiarities  in  the  Gospels, 
*®**^*^^       which  would  otherwise  be  inexpUcable. 

Honce,  for  example,  the  substance,  and  even  the  form  of  his 
teaching.  Types  and  predictions  which  had  served  in  ancient  times 
as  a  depository  of  spiritual  truth  he  fulfilled.    His  lessons  are  ofben 
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given  in  parables,  testing  the  hearts  of  the  uncandid  and  indifferent^ 
and  reminding  all  of  the  true  character  of  their  own  dispensation. 
His  acts  were  often  symbolical  on  the  same  grotuid.  He  washed 
his  disciples'  feet;  he  took  and  set  little  children  in  the  midst  of 
them;  and  in  all  his  miracles  he  carefully  looked  to  this  double  i] 
end— to  suggest  the  true  rule  of  interpreting  the  ancient  law,  and 
to  teach  the  mysteries  of  his  own  kingdom. 

130.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  may  be  attributed,  that  our  Lord's 

„       ^        revelations  were  gradually  disclosed,  and  never  fully  till 

gradual         after  he  had  risen.    Other  reasons  there  were  also.    The 

^SuiS^°'  prejudices  of  his  disciples  were  strong,  and  a  gradual 

disclosure  of  truth  was  on  that  account  desirable;  for 

they  were  not  at  first  able  to  bear  it.    It  was  his  rule,  moreover,  to 

reward  faith  in  a  little,  by  imparting  more,  as  he  himself  taught 

them.     But  the  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  doctrines  of 

Christianity  spring  out  of  the  facts,  and  oould  not  therefore  be  re* 

vealed  till  the  tacts  had  been  accomplished.    Hence  peculiarities 

such  as  the  following.     He  first  hints  at  some  doctrine,  or  event, 

then  repeats  the  lesson  more  explicitly,  and  then  either  clearly 

reveals  it,  or  refers  his  disciples  to  the  teaching  of  the  coming 

Spirit.     He  avoids  everywhere  a    full  disclosure  of  his  character, 

even  forbidding  others  to  declare  it.    His  ministry  he  confines  to  a 

small  district  and  a  despised  people.    Doctrines  he  seldom  or  never 

propounds;  but  he  does  the  works  that  are  at  the  foundation  of 

them.    He  suffers,   and  hence  the  doctrine  of  atonement.     He 

pleads,  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  sforitual  influence.     He  rises 

from  the  grave,  and  hence  our  resurrection  and  glory.     The  truth 

is,  as  Macknight  has  remarked,  our  Lord  came  from  heaven,  not  so 

much  to  teach  the  go^el  as  to  be  himself  the  suhject  of  it,  leaving 

the  Spirit  to  be  its  chief  interpreter.    We  study,  therefore,  the  law 

in  the  Gospels;  the  Gospels  in  the  Epistles;  and  all  in  Christ. 

"  Ml  in  Christ,"  we  repeat.  For  a  personal  Saviour  is  the  glory 
All  trath  in  .of  the  gospel,  and  the  study  of  a  personal  Saviour  the 
Christ.  great   instiiiment  of   our  holiness.     Religion  is  not 

merely  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  morality;  it 
is  fellowship  with  Gk>d  through  his  Son,  We  are  to  love  not  moral 
beauty  only,  but  Christ;  to  believe  not  so  much  in  it,  as  in  Him, 
Hence  the  peculiarity  of  all  apostolic  teaching.  Li  place  of  incul- 
cating virtue,  they  bid  us  '*walk  in  his  steps,"  and  do  what  is 
''well  pleasing"  in  his  sight.  Death  they  represent  as  union  with 
him;  and  to  "follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth"  is  given 
as  the  sum  of  Christian  duty  and  of  Christian  blessedness.  To 
understand  even  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  much  more 
its  doctrines,  we  must  study  the  Gospels. 
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131.  The  reoorded  discourses  and  parables  of  our  Lord,  are 
Import  of  hia  to  US  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  suflBiciently 
miracles.  dear.  The  rules  that  teach  their  meaning  and 
application  may  be  gathered  from  Part  i.,  Sec.  7,  eta  The 
significancj  of  his  miracles  is  perhaps  less  obvious.  They 
have  clearly  an  outward  and  an  inward  meaning. 

Outwardly,  they  are  expressions  of  power  (dvydfitis).  They  excite 
surprise,  and  so,  as  "  wonders  "  (rcpara),  they  prompt  inquiry,  and 
they  give  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission,  and  are  therefore  signs 
(trnfjLfia).  In  each  of  these  characters  they  are  important.  The 
constancy  of  the  processes  of  nature  had  been  converted  into  an 
argument  against  an  active  Providence.  In  miracles,  the  perpetuity 
and  extent  of  providential  government  are  vindicated  and  proved. 
They  show  that  a  natural  law  is  one  thing,  and  a  living  agent 
another.  Nor  are  they,  as  evidence,  less  significant.  Inwardly ,  in 
the  moral  lessons  they  teach,  they  are  even  more  important.  As  a 
whole,  they  may  be  called  redemptive,  as  those  of  the  older  dispen- 
sation were  chiefly  judicial:  the  earlier  illustrating  a  state  of  law; 
the  later,  a  state  of  grace.  Each  miracle,  moreover,  has  its  own 
essential  characteristic,  teaching  some  truth  or  duty,  and  often 
foreshadowing  a  glorious  future.  The  miracles,  in  fact,  of  our 
Lord  are  as  parabolic  as  his  parables,  and  should  be  studied  for  the 
same  ends.  His  own  work,  his  kingdom,  and  our  duty,  are  re- 
vealed in  both. 

132.  If  the  truth  of  miraculous  interference  create  a  difficulty  in 
Miracles  not  *^®  niind  of  an  inquirer,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  him 
contrary  to  that  a  nuracle,  though  above  nature,  is  not  contrary  to 
nature :  ^^^  ^^^  j^^y  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^^  -^^  ^  ^^  strictest  harmony 

with  it.  What  we  call  natural  laws  are  nothing  more  than  imi- 
formities  of  existence  or  of  sequence,  and  really  imply  at  some 
stage  Divine  power.  They  account  for  nothing;  and  after  we  have 
reached  the  highest  law  we  say,  **  Here  Gk>d  himself  seems  to  inter- 
pose: second  causes  can  be  traced  no  further."  A  natural  law, 
therefore,  is  but  a  theory  (as  of  motion,  for  example);  it  is  not  a 
living  force.  It  is  only  the  plan  on  which  some  agent  works,  and  that 
agent  works  miraculously — ^that  is,  supematurally — ^though  with 
constancy.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  suppose  no 
greater  interference  than  may  be  found  already  in  any  department 
of  physical  science. 

133.  The  supernatural  interference  of  malevolent  beings  referred 
N  Sata  ic  ^  ^  ^^^  Gospels  has  also  created  difficulty,  but  admits 
agency  in  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation.  Some  have  said  that 
<*^^®"®-  such  interference  was  peculiar  to  the  time  of  our  Lord^ 

2  B 
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and  is  now  withdrawn.  And  it  was  natural,  it  is  added,  that  the 
manifestation  of  €k>d  in  the  flesh  shotdd  be  accompanied  with  un- 
usual activity  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  eyil :  their  design  tras  tiie 
defence  of  their  own  cause ;  Qod  s  design,  in  permitting  it,  hit 
glory.  Others  have  supposed  that  Scripture,  wh^i  i^ieakiiig  of 
disease  as  the  result  of  Satanic  agency,  lifts  up  the  veil  and  reveili 
a  secret  which  is  still  true.  Devils,  it  is  implied,  are  the  fint 
causes  of  suffering;  though  second  causes  are  also  permitted  to 
work;  and  in  our  own  time,  it  is  added,  they  act  with  power  as 
real,  and  with  results  as  seemingly  natiu*al,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  Either  interpretation  is  consistent  with  physical  ia/Ai. 
What  men  call  causes  of  disease  are  either  second  causes  or  symp- 
toms. The  agent  that  originates  them  is  not  seen.  In  asciibing 
them,  therefore,  to  an  extraneous  cause,  Scripture  is  in  harmony 
with  philosophy;  and  in  ascribing  them  to  a  spirit  of  evil,  it  is  not 
otherwise  than  id  harmony  with  the  indications  of  even  natunl 
reason. 

134.  One  remark  more,  on  the  nature  of  otir  Lord.  The 
Christ  Ood  Gospels  give  the  life  of  One,  who  was  both  God  and 
and  Man.  y^  .  ^^^^  ^q  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  him 
spoken  of  now  in  the  one  chaxaoter,  and  now  in  the  other. 

Sec.  I.  The  OospeU  in  their  mutv/d  relation, 

135.  The  word  gospel  means  good  news,  and  corresponds 
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exactly  to  the  Qreek  term'  by  which  this  portion 
of  sacred  Scripture  is  distinguished. 

The  Gospels  were  written  at  different  times,  under  the  gmdanoe 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  They  giie^ 
not  a  complete  history  of  the  Saviour's  life,  but  such  facta  and 
discourses  as  explain  the  nature,  and  prove  to  different  readers  the 
Divine  origin,  of  the  Christian  system.  The  four  books  make  really 
not  a  biography,  but  a  memoir,  and  only  one.  They  form  out 
Gospel— 4  '*  four-sided  Gospel,"  as  Origen  called  it — and  by  their 
'marvellous  unity  and  diversity  are  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct 
every  class  of  character  in  every  age. 

136.  The  first  Gospel  (by  Matthew),  was  intended  for  Jews.     He 
_^^  therefore  gives  no  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  or 

teristicsof      topography.      The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  he  traces 
**^*  through  his  reputed  father  to  Abraham,  and  shows  how 

the  New  Testament  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old.    The  second 

'  «{myy4\iov,  see  Luke  2,  10. 
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Gospel  (by  Mark),  was  written  for  the  instructioii  of  Roman  con- 
verts. Jewish  customs  and  places  have  consequently  explanations 
appended.  Narrative  is  preferred  to  discourse,  and  the  writer 
dwells  rather  on  the  actions  than  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  His 
Gospel  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  though  he  has  added  but 
twenty-four  verses  which  are  not  foimd  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
or  Luke,  the  whole  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  energetic  business 
habits  of  the  Roman  people.  The  third  Gospel  was  written  by 
Luke,  for  the  use  of  the  Gentiles  generally.  Here,  again,  Christ 
appears  under  a  new  aspect,  not  as  the  minister  of  the  circumcision 
— his  character  in  Matthew— nor  yet  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  "Lord  of  all  power  and  might" — his  character  in  Mark — 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  icorld.  His  genealogy  is  traced  through 
his  mother  to  Adam,  the  head  of  the  whole  human  family.  While 
Matthew  tells  of  the  twelve  apostles  who  were  sent  to  Israel,  Luke 
speaks  also  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  were  sent  as  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Several  parables  are  found  in  this  Gospel  alone,  and 
among  them,  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  prodigal  son — the  one 
humbling  to  Jewish  pride,  the  other  cheering  to  the  Gentile  peni- 
tent. Jewish  customs  and  chronological  statements  are  made  intel- 
ligible to  a  foreigner,  while  the  fulness  of  his  record  of  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  meets  the  curiosity  of  the  Grecian  character. 
In  the  fourth  Gbspel,  we  have  something  that  meets  the  higher 
speculative  tendencies  of  men;  correcting  what  was  false  in  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  systems  of  religious  philosophy,  and  com- 
pleting what  was  deficient  in  previous  revelations.  None  has 
spoken  so  fully  of  the  Divine  character  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the 
inward  spiritual  life  which  springs  from  union  with  him.  Ab 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  called  the  material  one,  so  John's  was  called 
the  spiritual,  or  Divine.* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  gospel  stands  "four-square,"  with  a  side 
fronting  each  side  of  the  spiritual  world :  Matthew,  addressing  the 
Jew,  reveals  the  Messianic  king;  Luke,  the  Greek,  reveals  the  man: 
Mark,  showing  the  power  and  vital  force  of  truth;  and  John,  its 
attractive  and  subduing  love.  Matthew  exhibits  chiefly  the  Jewish 
and  subordinate;  John,  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  in  our  Redeemer; 
Mark,  his  authority  over  nature  and  devils;  Luke,  his  personal 
history  as  man.  In  all  combined,  Jesus  is  represented  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Tecicher,  the  Pattern,  the  Brother,  and  the  God. 

Sec.  2,  The  Oenuineness  of  the  OospeU. 

137.  The  general  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Now 

•  By  Clement. 
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a  astniisExisBe. 


GtDuiDnicH    Teatament  has  been  already  given.      Evidence  of 
oftmch.  tiig  genuinBneaa  of  particukr  books  of  Soriptun 

ve  shfiJl  briefly  sum  up  iu  a  tabular  form.  Tlie  authors  r& 
ferred  to  belong  to  the  first  tivo  centuries  and  a  ha^f  of  our  era, 
Tbe  pasesgea  on  wliic!i  the  Table  is  farmed  may  ba  aeen  referred 
to  in  Leas'  Treatise  on  the  Authenticitj,  eto.,  of  the  New  Testam 
For  pasBBges  maited  thus  f,  Bea  Dniidson's  Introduction  to 
New  Testamoiit,  vols  i.-iii.  The  testimony  of  laier  witneaseH  miy 
be  Bean  in  LardQer'B  Credibility.  Several  of  tlie  earlier  tcatimonit 
may  also  be  seen  there,  but  Lees'  liat  is  more  cars^iUy  prepared 
than  his. 


im 


iili'i 
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I  thau  thoae  marlied  i 
quite  aatiafflctury  in  a 
BHgeB  may  be  aoeo  in 
re  not  included  above. 


The  toatimoniea  marked  J  ore  lea 
or  t,  though  moat  of  thoiu  would  h. 
case  of  ordinary  criticism.  A  few 
the  works  of  Davidson  sjid  Lordner. 
because  not  dedsive. 

Evidences  of  a&therdiat]i  may  be  Been  in  I'arb  i.,  Sec.  4.  These 
testimonies  on  the  genuinimeBB  of  the  Gospela  apply  to  the  whole, 
with  slight  exceptions.  The  lat  and  md  chaps,  of  Matt,,  the  last 
eleven  verses  of  Mark,  the  lat  and  2ad  chaps,  of  Luke,  the  last  two 
verses  of  John,  John  7.  iJ:-a.  i,  and  John  5.  J4,  have  been  qoea- 
tioned;  though  now  thej  are  all  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine. 
The  least  certain  are  the  last  two  paaanges. 

Seo.  3,  Introductions  to  the  Ootpdi. 

The  Oospd  according  to  Matthew. 

138.  Matthew  waa  e,  native  of  QoLllee,  and  held  the  office 
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Matthew,  his  of  receiver  of  customs  under  the  Roman  govem- 
Wstory.  naent  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Matt.  9.  9).  B7  Mark 
and  Luke  he  is  called  Levi  (Mark  2.  14:  Luke  5.  37-32), 
which  was  probably  his  Hebrew  name,  as  Matthew  was  pro- 
bably the  name  he  assumed  on  obtaining  a  Roman  office. 
At  the  call  of  Christ,  he  left  his  business,  and  became  one  of 
the  disciples  a  short  time  before  the  delivery  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount.  In  enumerating  the  apostles,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  Matthew  the  publican  (10.  3),  anxious  to  magnify 
the  grace  of  God  in  his  call.  The  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  abandonment  of  his  worldly  prospects  for  Christ 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  humihty,  and  illustrates  one  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Gospels  are  composed.  The  writers  never 
make  themselves  prominent,  nor  do  they  give  any  details 
respecting  their  personal  history.  Their  theme  is — ^not 
themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord. 

The  exact  date  of  this  Gk>spel  is  not  known.    By  some  it  is  placed 
j^^  as  early  as  a.  D.  37;*  by  others,  as  late  as  63.    The 

weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  a  few  years 
later  than  the  earlier  date  («.  e,,  about  a.  d.  42),  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  general  tradition  in  the  early  church  that  there  was  a 
In  what  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew,  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  That 
language  he  did  write  some  notices  of  our  Lord's  life  in  the  ver- 
written.  nacular  language  of  Palestine  is  probable.  But  the 
originality  and  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Gospel  are  sustained  by 
the  strongest  evidence.  No  trace  of  any  Hebrew  Gospel  now  re- 
mains. In  Palestine,  moreover,  Greek  was  the  language  of  books, 
of  business,  and  of  common  life.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  habits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
state,  he  had  every  inducement  to  employ  that  tongue. 

His  Gk>spel  may  be  thus  divided: 
pj^  Chaps.  I,  2,  Contain  a  brief  notice  of  the  infimoy 

and  childhood  of  our  Lord. 
Chape.  3.-4. 12.  A  record  of  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry, 

and  of  events  preparatory  to  it. 
Chaps.  5.-7.  An  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  public  teacher,  illus- 
trated in  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Chaps.  8»  9.  An  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  worker  of  miracles, 
giving  in  one  view  several  miracles  of  different  kinds  per- 
formed m  various  places. 

*  Tillemont,  Owen,  and  Tomline,  38:  Irenseus,  later  than  60. 
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Chap.  13.  An  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  by  parables,  id 
some  of  which  there  are  also  prophetic  intimations. 

Chaps.  10. -20.  We  have  instruction,  miracle,  and  naiTatiTe,iii 
more  regular  order,  and  in 

Chaps.  20.-28.  We  have  a  record  of  the  last  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  intention  of  the  writer  is  clearly,  by  a  simple  record  of  whtt 
Aim  of  this     ^^^  Lord  did  and  suffered,   to  redeem   his  Mastet^a 
Gobpel.  memory  from  reproach,  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  h« 

countrymen,  and  to  set  forth  for  future  ages  the  true  character  of 
the  Messiah.  Hence  his  frequent  aj^als  to  the  prophets  (i.  23: 
2.  6,  15,  18:  3.  3:  4.  15:  8.  17,  etc.),  his  accounts  of  the  refutatioD 
of  the  various  Jewish  sects,  his  care  in  narrating  such  parts  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  awaken  his  own  nation  to  h 
sense  of  their  sins,  to  correct  their  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
church.  For  the  special  instruction  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  giyei 
the  predictions  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  aiga- 
ments  by  which  he  sought  to  reconcile  his  disciples  to  opposition 
and  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  him. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Mark. 

139.  Mark,  who,  besides  his  Latin  name  of  Marcus j  appeara 
Mark's  his-  ^^  have  had  the  Hebrew  name  of  John,  was  the 
*<"y'  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at  Jerusalem,  who  re- 

ceived in  her  house  the  assemblies  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  welcomed  the  apostle  Peter  after  his  deliverance  out  of 
-prison  by  the  angel.  Acts  13.  12.    Mark  was  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas,  Paul's  companion  in  his  travels,  Col.  4.  10.     These 
two,  being  at  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Peter's  deliverance, 
took  Mark  with  them  upon  their  mission,  Acts  ra.  25.     He 
accompanied  them  to  Antioch ;   and  thence,  on  their  first 
journey,  as  fiar  as  Perga  in  Pamphylia ;  where  he  left  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  13.  5,  13.    We  afterwards 
find  him  at  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  desiring  to  ac- 
company them  on  a  second  journey  ;  but  Paul,  regarding  him 
as  unfit  for  the  work,  since  he  had  left  them  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  unwilling  to  take  him.    This  decisicm  caused  a 
warm  dispute  and  a  temporary  separation  between  the  two 
apostles ;    and   Barnabas,  influenced  probably  by  his  afiec< 
tion  for  his  kinsman,  "  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mark  afterwards  acknowledged 
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his  erroiv  whatever  it  waa — whether  he  was  wanting  in  the 
courageous  self-denial  of  the  missionary,  or  had  misgivings 
on  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen — for  the  apobtle 
Paul  appears  to  have  given  him  his  confidence  and  affection, 
and  commends  him  to  the  churches.  See  Col.  4.  lo :  2  Tim. 
4.  II  :  Philem.  24. 

To  these  notices,  gathered  from  the  sacred  writers,  others 
add  that  Mark  afterwards  went  to  Egypt ;  and,  having  planted 
a  church  at  Alexandria,  died  there. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mark,  though  not  himself  one  of  the 
twelve,  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  apostles ;  and, 
Hving  at  Jerusalem,  was  upon  the  spot  where  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  our  Lord's  life  occurred,  and  where  many 
of  his  miracles  were  performed.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
means  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  that  Mark  attended  Peter  (by  whom 
he  was  probably  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  see 
I  Pet.  5.  13),  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry ; 
and  having  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of 
that  apostle,  wrote  this  account  of  our  Lord's  life  imder  his 
immediate  direction.  So  that  Justin  calls  his  Qospel  ^  th^ 
Gospel  of  St.  Peter."  Some  commentators  suppose  this  fact 
to  be  referred  to  in  2  Pet.  i.  15,  16. 

The  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Peter's  superinten- 
dence. Scarcely  an  action  or  a  work  of  Christ  is  related,  at 
which  Peter  was  not  present ;  and  those  events  in  our  Sa- 
viour's hfe  are  related  in  detail  which  must  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  Peter.  Many  things  honourable  to 
Peter  are  omitted  by  Mark,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other 
evangelists  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  failings  of  Peter 
are  fully  recorded.  Comp.  Mark  8.  29,  with  Matt.  16.  17. 
See  also  Mark  8.  33 :  14.  31-71. 

The  time  when  thiB  Qospel  was  written  is  uncertain.     Various 
dates  have  been  assigned  to  it,  between  a.  n.  48  and  65. 
Some  suppose  it  written  at  £ome,  others  at  Csesarea; 
but  all  agree  that  it  was  intended  for  Roman  converts. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  Mark  as  a  writer  are,  (i.)  That  he 
„     ,.    .  .       relates  rather  the  works  than  the  discourses  of  our 
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Lord.  His  descriptions  are  more  graphic  than  those  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  He  frequently  employs  the  present  tense,  intro- 
duces persons  as  speakers^  and  is  often  minute  in  his  descriptions  of 
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persozis  and  localities.  In  many  instGoices  where  the  same  events 
are  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  latter  fills  up  the  oatline  of 
the  former,  giving  greater  distinctness  to  the  picture.  Compaie 
Mark  5,  22-43,  ^^^  Matt.  9.  18-26:  Mark  9.  14-29,  and  Matt  17. 
14-21. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Ltike. 

140.  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name^ 
Luke's  hia-  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  **  beloved 
tory*  physician'*  mentioned  by  Paul,  Col.  4.  14.    A^ 

cording  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  he  was  a 
native  of  Antioch.  He  would  appear,  from  his  intimate  ao* 
quaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  from  his  Greek 
name,  Aovjcar,  ta  have  been  of  Gentile  extraction.  But,  from 
the  Hebrew  terms  occurring  in  his  vmtings,  and  firom  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ceremonies,  and 
customs,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  in  early  life  a 
Jewish  proselyte ;  and,  having  afterwards  embraced  the  gos- 
pel, he  became  a  faithful  and  zealous  companion  of  Paul  in 
many  of  his  labours  and  travels,  Acts  16.  10:  20.  5,  etc.  We 
learn  from  Acts  28.  15,  and  Philem.  24,  that  he  was  with  the 
apostle  at  the  time  of  his  first  captivity  at  Borne ;  and  from 
2  Tim.  4.  1 1,  that,  during  his  second  imprisonment,  Luke 
alone  remained  by  his  side. 

Luke  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar.  His 
style  is  more  classical  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
Being  a  physician,  his  description  of  diseases,  and  his  accounts 
of  cures  wrought  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  have  more 
of  technical  definiteness  than  the  other  Gospels. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  when  and  where  this  Gospel  was 
written,  there  is  no  certain  information.    Some  suppose 
that  it  was  written  during  the  time  that  Luke  waa  in 
Paul's  company,  probably  during  his  confinement  at  Rome,  about 
the  year  i62  or  63,  A.  n.    Others  give  it  an  earlier  date,  and  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  at  Philippi,  about  5  7,  a.  d.,  see  2  Cor.  8. 
18-21.    But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  Gentile  readers,  as  that  of  Matthew  was  originally  de- 
signed for  Jews.    He  has  always  before  his  eyes  the 
I'ecviliarities,   r.  galvation    prepared  for  all  people;"— "  a   light    to 
lighten  the  Gbntiles"  (2.  31,  32)^  and,  as  writing  for  heathen  who 
had  departed  so  widely  from  God,  he  has  been  careful  to  record 
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the  Lord's  declarations  concerning  the  free  mercy  of  God  to  the 
greatest  sinners  (7.  36-50:  15.:  18.  10-14:  19.  5-10;  23.  40-43,  etc.) 

The  Gk>spel  of  Luke  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  of  a  re- 
gular biography  than  any  of  the  others.  He  appears  to  haye  pre- 
served  the  chronological  order  of  his  main  facts;  closing  the  yarious 
periods  of  his  history  with  a  number  of  incidental  circumstances  and 
discourses,  which  belong  to  that  division  of  time,  but  the  exact 
sequence  of  which  he  is  not  careful  to  specify. 

The  numerous  and  important  additional  facts  which  Luke  has 
supplied,  give  to  his  Gk>spel  a  peculiar  value.  He  relates  with, 
remarkable  clearness  the  conversations  of  Jesus,  with  the  incidents 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
their  results.  Though  containing  information  supplementary  to 
that  given  by  Matthew,  his  Gospel  has  not  the  character  of  a  sup- 
plemental document;  but  is  evidently  an  independent  and  original 
work.  Generally,  the  parables  and  discourses  of  Luke*s  Gospel, 
are  less  full  than  those  of  Matthew. 

The  Gospel  according  to  John, 

141.  John,  the  younger  brother  of  James,  who  with  him 
John's  his-  ^^  Called  to  the  apostleship,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
^^'  dee  and  of  Salome.    His  father  was  a  fisherman, 

living  at  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth.  The  family  appear  to  have  been  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  at  least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired 
servants,  Mark  i.  20 ;  and  that  Salome  was  among  the  wo- 
men who  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus,  Matt. 
27.  56. 

Having  been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
the  true  God  by  a  pious  mother,  he  appears  to  have  early 
become  a  disciple  of  our  Lord's  forerunner ;  and  to  have  been 
directed  by  him  to  Jesus,  whom  he  followed  ;  it  being  generally 
considered  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  mentioned  in 
chap.  I.  37-41.  He  was  soon  admitted,  with  his  brother 
James,  and  Peter,  to  particular  intimacy  with  the  Saviour, 
who  selected  them  as  witnesses  of  the  most  important  and 
solemn  events  of  his  life,  Mark  5.  37  :  Matt.  18.  i  :  26.  37. 

It  appears  that,  of  all  the  apostles,  John  was  especially 
favoured  with  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence,  so  as  to  be 
called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  Master ;  and  though  he  fled,  like  the  other 
apostles,  when  Jesus  was  apprehended,  he  recovered  his  firm- 

2  B  3 
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ness,  was  present  during  the  trial  and  cmcifixion  of  oor 
Saviour ;  and  was  intrusted  by  Him  with  the  care  of  his 
mother  (19.  26,  37). 

John  is  said  to  have  remained  at  Jerusalem  till  the  death  of 
Mary,  about  the  year  a.  d.  48.  After  Paul  had  left  Am 
Minor,  John  went  to  labour  there,  residing  chiefly  at  Ephesus^ 
and  founding  several  churches  in  that  country.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  the  persecution  under  Domitian  (or  accord- 
ing to  others,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero),  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  an  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea ;  where  he 
received  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  accession 
of  Nerva  he  was  hberated,  and  returned  to  Ephesus ;  where 
he  continued  to  labour  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  a.  D.  100. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiqidty,  John  wrote  hii 
Gospel  at  Ephesus,  about  the  year  97,  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.     He  therefore  makes  no  men- 
tion of  our  Lord's  predictions  of  that  event,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews;  those  prophecies  having  at  that  time  received  their  ac- 
complishment. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  John  had  the  other  three  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  wrote;  inasmuch  as  he  omits  all 
*°*  that  had  been  described  in  them  with  sufficient  minute- 

ness. He  supposes  the  great  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  his 
principal  instructions,  to  be  already  known  to  his  readers.  If  at 
any  time  he  relates  what  had  been  mentioned  by  the  other  evange- 
lists, it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  introduce  some  important  dis- 
course of  our  Lord;  or  because  it  was  particularly  connected  with 
the  main  object  of  his  Gospel. 

The  object  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view  is  very  clearly  stated 
in  chaps,  i.  1-18:  20.  31.  His  design  appears  to  have 
been  to  convey  to  the  world  just  and  adequate  notions 
of  the  real  nature,  office,  and  character  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
For  this  purpose  are  especially  recorded  those  passages  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  displayed  his  Divine  power  and 
authority;  and  those  of  his  discourses  in  which  he  spoke  most  plainly 
of  his  own  nature,  of  the  work  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  from  this  Gospel  that  the  most  numerous  and  decisive  prooft 
of  our  Lord's  deity  are  derived.  Yet  no  evangelist  has  portrayed 
the  softer  lineaments  of  our  Lord's  humanity  with  more  delicacy 
and  beauty,  or  disclosed  more  of  the  inmost  affections  and  feelings 
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of  the  Saiiour's  heart.  The  other  evangelists  give  the  hiBtory  of 
^ur  Lord  in  Galilee  chiefly;  in  John  he  is  seen  generally  in  Judsea. 
Here  we  find  him  attending  three  passovers  at  least,  the  others 
giving  the  history  of  but  one.  Two-thirds  of  this  Qospel  are  new; 
the  most  iijaportant  additions  being  in  chaps.  13-17,  and  in  chap.  11. 
He  records  but  six  miracles,  and  omits  most  of  the  parables,  and 
the  sermon  on  the  moimt. 

This  Gk)spel  was  probably  the  last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible;  and  while  proving  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  corrected 
several  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  in  the  first  age  of  ChiiB- 
tianity,  and  supplies  an  answer  to  some  that  prevail  in  our  own. 

Sec.  4.  T?ie  Chronology  of  the  Gospels. 

142.  The  chronology  of  the  Gospels  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  and  considerable  difficulty.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  evidence  and  results  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  recent  and  protracted  inquiry, 

I.  The  present  Christian  era  a.  d.  i,  is  A.  n.  c.  754,  and  was  fixed 
in  the  6th  century  by  Dionysius  Exiguus.  It  came  into  use  in  the 
8th  century,  and  was  adopted  by  Bede.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find 
it  employed  in  public  transactions  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
Now  Herod  the  Great  died  A.  u.  c.  750,  just  before  the  Passover  (•*.  e, 
between  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  latter  part  of  April):  a 
statement  made  by  Josephus,  and  confirmed  by  astronomy,  which 
shows  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  said  to  have  taken  place  just 
before  his  death,  did  take  place  in  that  year.  Allowing  then,  four 
or  six  months  for  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  cannot  be  later  than  January,  750,  or  October, 
749,  see  Matt.  2.  1-6:  Jos.  Antiq.  xvii.,  xviii.  i:  xvii.,  9,  3.  The 
Christian  era,  therefore,  is  wrong  by  at  least  four  years,  and  in 
this  decision  nearly  all  chronologers  agree. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  testimony  of  Josephus  leads  us,  is 
confirmed  by  other  evidence.  .  .  .  From  Luke  3.  i,  2,  23,  we 
learn  that  John  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  the  15  th  year  of 
Tiberius,  and  that  Christ  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  his  bap- 
tism. Both  probably  entered  upon  their  work  when  they  were 
thirty  (see  Num.  4.  3,  35,  39,  Ah  47).  Tiberius  was  associated 
with  Augustus  (and  the  original  of  Luke  implies  that  he  dates  from 
that  time),  A.  u.  c.  764;  so  that  the  15th  year  of  Tiberias  begins 
A.  u.  c.  779.  Christ,  therefore,  was  bom  in  A.  U.  c.  750,  or  749.  .  , 
Again,  from  John  2.  20,  we  learn  that  then  the  temple  had  been 
forty-six  years  in  building  (Greek).  Josephus  states  that  Herod 
began  this  work  in  the  i8th  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  reckoned 
from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  A.  u.  c.  714).    Hence,  when  our  Lord 
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spoke  (the  time  being  the  date  of  his  first  Plassover,  when  he  wu 
probably  thirty  and  a-half  years  old),  the  65th  year  from,  the  coin* 
menuement  of  Herod's  reign  was  in  progress,  op  a.  it.  c.  779.  On 
this  reckoning,  therefore,  Christ  must  have  been  bom  a.  u.  c.  749. 
The  Latin  fathers,  moreover,  had  a  tradition,  that  Christ  was  pot 
to  death  in  tho  consulate  of  the  Gemini,  Bubellius  and  Fofius,  >. «., 
A.  u.  c.  782-3,  and  reckoning  his  ministry  at  three  and  a^half  yean, 
we  are  again  brought  to  a.  u.  c.  749,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

3.  This  view  represents  our  Lord  as  entering  upon  his  ministry 
when  he  was  thirty.  Usher,  overlooking  part  of  the  evidence,  and 
misunderstanding  Luke  3,  supposes  our  Lord  to  have  oommenoed 
his  ministry  in  his  34th  year,  t.  e,,  A  D.  30.  This  conclusion  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  an  error. 

3.  On  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  there  is  also  a  difierenoe  of 
opinion.  The  first  three  evangelists  seem  to  give  events  connected 
with  only  one  Passover;  the  last  mentions  three,  and  probably  four 
(see  next  Sec).  Usher  supposes  that  three  only  are  mentioned, 
and  hence  he  makes  the  diu^tion  of  our  Lord's  ministry  two  and 
a-half  years.  GresweU  and  Robinson  suppose  that  four  are  men- 
tioned, and  make  his  ministry  three,  or  three  and  a-half  years. 

4.  The  date  of  our  Lord's  death  is  of  course  known;  the  day  of  I 
his  birth  can  be  only  conjectured.  Lardner  reckons  that  Christ 
was  bom  between  August  and  November,  748,  or  749  ;  and  Ores- 
well  maintains  that  he  was  bom  April  5,  750.  As  early  as  the  3rd 
and  4th  centiuries,  the  6th  of  January  and  the  25th  of  December 
were  celebrated  as  the  festival  of  his  birth  and  baptism,  by  the  two 
chief  sections  of  the  church. 


Sec.  5.  The  Gospels  Harmonized, 

143.  While  the  Gospels  as  they  lie  before  us  are  a  precioos 
Importance  record  of  our  Saviour's  life,  it  is  highly  interest- 
?ai*Aiew°o?*  ^^S  ^^  compare  them,  and  to  ascertain  the  chrono- 
the  Goepeifl,  logical  order  of  the  events  they  describe.  The 
ctoonoiogicai  ©vangelists  are  their  own  best  interpreters.  Each 
hannony.  narrative  is  supplementary  to  the  rest,  in  minute 
as  well  as  in  important  particulars.  The  characteristic  of 
their  testimony  is  unity  in  diversity.  And  these  advantages 
appear  only  on  comparison  of  the  narratives  themselves. 

144.  This  process  is  easy.  A  precise  chronological  arrangement 
A  tkai  ^^ *^®  events  and  discourses  is  more  difficult,  though 
view  easy :  also  instructive.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  Gospels 
arrangement  may  be  framed  by  all;  a  chronological  harmony 
difficult.         requires  much  learned  research.  The  order  adopted 
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in  the  Harmony  of  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  which  is 
founded  on  Dr.  Eobinson's,  carefully  compared  with  the 
Harmonies  of  Qreswell  and  Wieseler,  is  perhaps  the  best, 

145.  In  fixing  the  order  of  the  events  of  the  Gbspels,  the  first  ques* 

tion  to  be  decided  is,  the  number  of  paasovers  that  00- 
tion  •  num-  curred  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  One  only  is  mentioned 
ber  of  pass-     by  the  first  three  evangelists;  three  at  least  by  the  last 

(John  2.  13:  6.  4:  13.  i),  and  probably  four  (5.  i).* 
Some,  as  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  Dr.  Macknight,  have  supposed  even  a 
fifth,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  A  few,  main« 
tain  but  one;  many^  as  Lardner,  Bengel,  Benson,  three;  but  most^ 
iuoluding  Qrotius,  Lightfoot,  Newcome,  Hengstenberg,  four. 

146.  An  extreme  view,  in  opposition  to  all  attempts  to  frame  a  har- 
mony  of  the  Gbspels,  was  once  common  on  the  continent,  and  was 
maintamed  by  Osiander  (1537),  ^^d  other  Lutherans.  In  this  view, 
each  Gk)spel  was  held  to  preserve  a  strictly  chronological  order, 
and  all  events,  however  apparently  identical,  which  occupied  in  any 
two  Gospels  different  places,  were  deemed  distinct.  Elsewhere,  and 
in  later  times,  soimder  views  prevailed,  especially  through  the  ex- 
positions of  Calvin  and  Bengel.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Which  Gob-  the  evangelists  do  not  profess  to  adhere  to  a  chronolo- 
pel  is  on  the  gical  order,  and  that  no  harmony  can  be  made  without 
most  chrono-  some  transposition.  In  this  principle,  all  modem  har- 
iogicai.  monists  concur,  and  they  diflTer  only  in  the  importance 
which  each  attaches  to  the  order  of  some  one  evangelist.  In  the 
chronological  Tables,  given  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  order  of  John  is 
never  altered,  though  between  the  events  he  records,  large  portions 
of  the  other  evangelists  are  introduced.  Mark's  order  is  only  twice 
inverted,  Luke's  not  much  oftener,  Matthew's  most  of  all;  though  in 
no  case  are  the  alterations  very  serious.  The  first  three  Gospels  are 
sometimes  called  synoptical,  from  the  fact,  that  their  narratives  are 
parallel  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  those  of  John. 

147.  Two  things  are  very  obvious  on  comparing  the  Gospels. 
V  bal  .  ^®y  contain  many  verbal  agreements  so  marked  as  not 
mentsbe-  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they  are  accidental;^  and 
Gospels^^  they  contain  some  apparent  discrepancies.  The  first 
origin  of  fact  has  been  variously  explained.  A  common  opinion 
*^®™*  was,  that  the  Gospel  first  written  was  freelj  used  by 

*■  See  on  the  Grammar  of  this  passage,  if  read  without  the  article, 
Winer,  §  19.  4,  Matt.  27.  15:  Mark  15.  16:  and  on  the  whole 
question,  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

^  The  English  version  does  not  always  give  a  full  idea  of  the 
remarkable  sameness  of  expression  to  be  found  in  the  different 
Gospels:  see  Dr.  Stroud's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
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■ubsequent  writers;  and  each  of  the  first  three  Gk>spe]s  has  bees 
regarded  as  the  Gospel  which  was  used  in  this  way.     Now,  how- 
ever, this  theory  has  few  advocates.    The  inspired  writers  them- 
selves say  nothing  of  such  dependence  as  this  practice  would  imply. 
The  passages  and  expressions  in  common,  moreover,  are  few,  com-    1 
pared  with  those  which  are  peculiar;  so  that  this  theory  crefttei 
more  difficulties  than  it  explains.    A  second  opinion  mi^iTifjiiwii  thsl 
all  the  evangelists  used  some  common  Gospel  now  lost;  hut  the 
absence  of  all  traditional  support  for  such  a  theory,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  applying  it  so  as  to  explain  the  admitted  facts,  have  in- 
duced most  critics  to  reject  it.     The  latest  suggestion  is,  that  all 
the  Gospels  are  founded  on  narratives  already  familiar,  thiou^ 
frequent  repetition,  to  the  inspired  writers.     The  chief  &cts  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  teaching  had  certainly  been  promulgated  for  many 
years  before  the  €k>8pels  were  written,  and  many  expressions  and 
descriptions  must  have  been,  from  this  circumstance,  familiar  to 
the  inspired  writers.     Olshausen  combines  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  views;  Matthew  and  Luke  were  written,  as  he  thinks,  inde* 
pendently,    and  Mark  had  the   Gospel  of  Matthew  before  him. 
These  theories  are  important  chiefly  as  they  serve  to  remove  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  marked  verbal  agreement  of  the  inspired 
writers.     The  last  theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  explains  the  fiicts, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  difficulties. 

148.  The  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  Gk)spels  are  not  numerous, 
..  but  they  are  obvious,  and  have  probably  created  more 


discrepan-       difficulty  than  their  marked  agreement.     Examples  are 

dcarW       the  following: 
reconaled.  ® 


dca :  how         ^ 

The  genealogieSf  Matt.  i.  1-17:  Luke  3.  23-33.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  Matthew  traces 
our  Lord's  descent  through  Joseph,  and  Luke,  through  Mary. 

The  call  of  Peter,  Matt.  4.  ib-22:  Mark  i.  16-20:  Luke  5.  i-ii. 
Greswell  supposes  two  transactions;  Robinson,  but  one,  main- 
taining, with  Spanheim,  that  one  evangelist  supplies  what  another 
omits,  and  that  there  is  no  discrepancy. 

The  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt.  5 .  i :  Luke  6.  20.  Greswell  thinks 
the  sermon  was  delivered  twice;  Robinson,  but  once,  the  narrative 
of  Luke  ending  6.  19.  A  third  solution  explains  "in  the  plain" 
(M,  6.  17)  as  meaning  on  a  level  spot  upon  the  mountain. 
Matt.  5.  I. 

The  two  demoniacs,  Matt.  8.  28:  Luke  8.  26:  Mark  5.  2.  Matthew 
says  there  were  two ;  Mark  and  Luke  mention  but  one.  Le  Clerts 
remarks  that  the  fuller  accoimt  includes  the  briefer,  and  the  briefer 
does  not  contradict  the  fuller.  Matthew  reads  Gergesenes,  though 
there  is  a  difference  of  reading.  Gergesa,  however,  was  compre- 
hended in  the  district  of  Gadara. 
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The  centurion* s  servant ^  Matt.  8.  5-12:  Luke  7.  i-io.  Some  aup- 
pose  these  to  have  been  two  transactions,  but  they  occurred  in  tho 
same  city  and  about  the  same  time.  What  Matthew  says  the  cen- 
turion did,  Luke  says  was  done  by  the  elders  of  the  Jews  and  his 
friends;  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  speech :  compare  Mark  10.  35 
and  Matt.  20.  20.  A  third  explanation  supposes  both  the  cen- 
turion and  the  elders  to  have  gone  to  Christ;  he  later  than  they. 

Tlie  two  blind  men  near  Jericho,  Matt.  20.  29-34:  Mark  10.  46-52: 
Luke  18.  35-43.  Here  are  several  difficulties.  Matthew  speaks  of 
ivoo,  Mark  and  Luke,  of  (/m.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  the  occurrence 
took  place  as  Christ  departed  from  Jericho;  Luke  says  it  took 
place  when  he  was  come  nigh.  Greswell,  after  Lightfoot,  regards 
these  miracles  as  distinct;  the  one  occurring  as  Christ  entered 
Jericho,  the  other,  as  he  left  it.  The  word  used  by  Luke,  how- 
ever, may  mean  (hellenistically)  to  he  near,  answering  to  our 
phrase  ''in  the  neighbourhood,"  i  Kings  21.  2:  Deut.  21.  3:  Ruth 
2.  20:  Phil.  2.  30.  De  Wette  and  several  others  translate,  when 
Christ  was  drawing  near  to  Jerusalem,  at  Jericho,  etc.,  see  ver.  3 1 : 
19.  29,  41. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative,  and 
explain  the  various  modes  adopted  in  removing  them.  On  any  in- 
terpretation, the  moral  lessons  of  the  narrative  are  imimpaired. 

149.  The  study  of  the  Gospels  synoptically,  and  in  the 
im  rtance  ^rder  of  time,  wiU  often  suggest  important  lessons. 
of  studying  i,ook,  for  example,  at  the  record  of  Christ's  early 
in  this  way:  life.  The  first  act  of  worship  was  paid  to  him  by 
events*'^  ^  Gentiles,  whose  gifts  proved  a  providential  supply  to 
his  family  when  escaping  from  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Herod.  The  history  of  the  subsequent  youth  of  our  Lord,  till  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  is  given  in  one  sentence:  "he  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  Gk>d 
was  upon  him.** 

He  was  not  in  haste  to  enter  upon  the  more  public  duties  of  his 
office.  After  his  baptism  even,  there  is  an  interval  of  several 
months  before  he  reveals  himself  (at  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem)  as 
a  **  Teacher  sent  from  God."  That  interval  he  spent  (in  part)  in 
the  wilderness,  conquering  temptation,  and  enduring  mysterious 
suffering.  He  thus  learned,  at  the  outset,  to  succour  the  tempted. 
These  temptations  preceded  his  public  ministry,  and  followed  the 
public  recognition  of  him  by  the  Father,  at  his  baptism.  The 
same  voice  was  again  heard  on  the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.  Tokens 
of  peculiar  favour  often  precede  severe  suffering,  and  both  prepare 
for  the  discharge  of  onerous  duties. 
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The  threefold  recogmtion  of  sonship  is  instructive:  first,  atbi 
birth,  to  indicate  his  Divine  nature  (Lnke  i.  35^;  the  second,  at  la 
baptism,  to  indicate  the  divinity  of  his  mission;  the  third,  at  In 
transfiguration,  to  indicate  his  regal  dignity  and  anthority,  "Bm 
ye  him."  At  his  resurrection  all  were  confirmed^  and  he  "mi 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Qod  with  power." 

The  first  announcement  of  Christ  refers  to  hia  kingdom,  Uatt 
3.  2;  the  second,  to  his  sacrifice,  John  i.  39. 

The  first  miracle  of  our  Lord  was  performed  in  Galilee,  tod 
taught  that,  in  his  official  character,  no  earthly  relationahip  oooU 
be  acknowledged  (John  2.  4);  that  he  came,  not  as  John,  aastm 
and  unsocial,  but  sympathizing  with  man  in  every  condition  of  jof 
as  well  as  of  sorrow.  It  taught  also  that  the  water  of  puri^^ 
tmder  the  law  was  to  give  place  to  the  wine  of  his  kingdom;  tbs 
richest  revelation  being  reserved  to  the  close. 

The  first  of  his  public  acts  (John  a.  15),  and  one  of  the  last,  was  to 
purify  the  temple,  showing  that  he  was  its  Lord,  and  fulfilling  a 
prophecy  ef  Malachi  (chap.  3.  i).  He  also  intimated  that  thence- 
forth his  own  body  (as  afterwards  his  church)  was  to  be  the  tme 
temple  (John  a.  21),  wherein  God  himself  would  dwell. 

His  first  recorded  discourse  was  with  Nicodemus,  on  r^^neration, 
on  salvation  by  faith,  on  Qod*s  love  to  the  world  in  the  gift  of  his 
Son.  He  announced  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  son  of  €k>d  and 
son  of  man;  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  established  in  human 
hearts;  that  he  himself  was  to  be  lifted  up,  not  on  an  earthly 
throne,  but  on  the  cross.  The  first  scenes  of  his  life,  therefore,  in 
Jerusalem,  shadowed  forth  the  truths  which  were  embodied  in 
terrible  reality  in  the  last.  His  second  discourse  was  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  and  ended  in  the  conversion  of  many,  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  earliest  extensive  success  of  our  Lord's  mission 
was  witnessed  in  a  district  that  was  the  most  despised,  and  where 
he  had  wrought  no  miracles.     He  was  first  rejected  at  Nazareth. 

How  instructive  to  observe,  that  though  "  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  disciples"  had  rejoiced  and  praised  God,  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  "for  all  the  mighty  works  which  they  had  seen,"  within 
a  week,  one  had  denied  our  Lord,  others  had  slept  diuing  his 
agony,  and  all  had  forsaken  him.  **  He  trod  the  wine-press  alone," 
though,  but  a  few  days  before,  that  prophecy  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  day  after,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husband- 
men, asserting  his  own  dignity  as  "the  son,"  and  foretelling  his 
death. 

The  contention  among  the  disciples  who  should  be  greatest  seems 
to  have  been  settled  by  our  Lord  taking  a  towel,  girding  himwftlf^ 
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and  washing  their  feet;  thus  teaching  them  that  the  chief  among 
them  was  to  be  as  he  that  did  serve.  Compare  Luke  22.  24-30  and 
John  13.  1-20. 

Careful  attention  to  the  order  of  the  narrative  will  show  that, 
while  Pilate  declared  that  he  found  no  feult  in  Him,  and  Herod 
acknowledged  that  there  was  no  charge  against  him  worthy  of 
death,  he  was  crucified  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  making  him- 
self equal  voith  Qod,  That  was  his  true  character,  or  he  was  justly 
condemned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  after  Judas  Iscariot  had  left  the  com- 
pany that  our  Lord  gave  his  disciples  the  new  commandment,  in- 
stituted the  last  supper,  and  delivered  the  tender  farewell  discourse 
recorded  in  John  14.- 16. 

Nearly  one4hird  of  the  Gospels  is  occupied  with  the  events  of  the 
last  seven  days  of  our  Saviour's  life,  including  his  crudfizion.  The 
prominence  given  to  these  scenes  he  himself  explains.  "  The  hour 
is  come  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I 
gay  unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  &11  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  firuit." 

150.  The  connection  of  miracles  and  parables  is  no  less 
In  parables     instructive. 

and  mlradw.  -p^^  parables,  see  Part  i.  §  418.  For  miracles,  we  may 
take  the  8th  and  9th  of  Matthew.  Christ  first  heals  with  a  touch 
the  man  whom  the  law  had  pronounced  unclean  (8.  2-4),  and  then 
proceeds  to  assert  practically  his  power  over  disease  (14-17),  over 
devils  themselves  (16),  over  physical  nature  (23-27),  and  over  even 
brute  creatures  (28-34).  What  can  be  more  complete  than  this 
view  of  his  reign?  Li  chap.  9,  we  see  him  in  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
foigiving  sin  (1-8),  and  answering  prayer,  direct  (20-22),  inter- 
cessory (23-26),  united  (27-31),  unuttered  (32,  33).  Whether 
these  are  precisely  the  characteristic  features  of  this  group  may 
admit  of  a  question,  but  there  are  characteristic  features,  and  our 
wisdom  is  to  ascertain  and  examine  them. 

So,  again,  of  the  cases  in  which  Christ  raised  the  dead.  Three 
only  are  given,  but  each  is  characteristic.  In  the  case  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  the  spirit  had  but  just  quitted  the  body;  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  was  being  carried  to  the  grave;  and  the  summons  to 
Lazarus  was  addressed  to  one  who  had  been  dead  "four  days 
already."  Christ  therefore  raised  the  dead  from  the  couch,  the 
bier,  and  the  sepulchre;  an  ascending  series  of  difficulties,  but  all 
possible  with  him.  Each  miracle,  moreover,  had  in  other  respects 
its  appropriate  lessons. 
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Sec.  6.  Topics  to  he  Noticed  in  Beading  the  Chtpels. 

151.  In  the  study  of  the  New  Testament^  and  of  the  Q» 
pels  especially,  we  need  to  inquire  and  compare.  Tba  in* 
spired  writings  are  infinitely  rich  in  truth,  and  each  vene  ii 
80  connected  with  the  rest  that  an  intelligent  inquirer  iokj 
easily  extend  his  inyestigations  from  one  passage  oyer  tiMi 
whole  of  Scripture.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  topki 
of  inquiry,  we  mention  the  following.  The  letters  may  1m 
prefixed  to  each  verse,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
reader. 


c. 

c. 


^  What  analogies  between  sensible  and 
spiritual  things  may  be  here  traced  ? 

a.  What  prophecy  is  here  cuxompUshedf 
where  foond?  when  writt«i?  what 
rule  of  interpretation  is  illostiated  ? 

B.  What  bUsiing  is  here  sonf^t  or  ac- 
knowledged, or  promised,  and  why? 
What  ctuUrm  is  here  referred  to? 
\Vhat  trait  of  duuraeUr  is  here  given? 
good  or  bad?  belonging  to  our  na- 
tural or  our  renewed  state?  what 
advantages  are  connected  with  H? 

D.  What  doctrine  is  here  taught?  how 
illustrated?  wliat  its  practical  in- 
fluence? 

d.  What  duty  is    here  enforced,  and 

how?  Arom  what  motives? 

D.  What  difficulty  is  here  found  in 
history  or  in  doctrine?  how  ex- 
plained? 

B.  "Wliat  evangelieal  or  other  ea^perienee 
is  here  recorded? 

e.  What  example  is  here  placed  before 

us?  of  sin  or  of  holiness?  lessons? 
F.  What  facts  are  here  related?  what 

doctrine  or  duty  do  they  illustrate  ? 

do  you  commend  or  blame  them, 

and  why? 
O.  What  is  the  geografhical  position  of 

this  country,  or  place?  and  what 

its  history? 
M.  What  facts  of  natural  history  or  of 

general  history  are  here  referred  to 

or  illustrated? 
What   institution  or  ordinance    is 

here  mentioned?  on  whom  bind- 
ing?  what   its   design?  what  its 

connection  with  other  institutions? 
Wiuit  instructions  may  be  gathered 

from    this    fact,   or    parable,   or 

miracle? 


/. 


t. 


JT.  What  knotoUOge  of  faanumiMrtBi^* 
want  of  knowledge,  ia  bere  A^ 
played? 

L.  Whatl^/VyexprasikMuiof  devodail 
fervour? 

I.  What  Levitieal  Instiiate  is  here  ■» 

tioned?  why  appointed? 
M.  What  miracle  is  here  recorded?  Ij 

whom  wrought?  in  whcte  nuHti 

what    were    its    remUar    iM 

taught? 
y.  What  is  worthy  cf  notice  in  thk 

namef 
P.  What  prdhibUion  !■  here  given?  isU 

word,  or  thou^^t,  or  deed*  i(  coh 

demns? 
jp.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  panitk 

here  given  ?  what  trnth  as  to  God. 

Christ,  man,  **  the  ktugdoM,"  k 

taught? 
P.  What  promise  is   here   givenf  to 

whom? 
B.  What  prophecy  is  here  reconlectf  ii 

it  fUflUed ?  how  ?  wbenf 
S.  What  sin  is  here  ejapoeed  ? 
s.  What  sect  is  here  mtrodoced?  mfp- 

tion  its  tenets. 
T.  What  type  is  here  traced  ? 
t.  What  Oireaieningt  when  inflicted! 
U.  What  unJHStifiatHe  Action  of  a  good 

man  ?  what  unusual  ezoelkDoe  la 

one  not  pious  ? 
W,  What  t(o.  is  here  denounced  ?  what 

icamtti|ir    given?    against   whom, 

and  why  ? 
X  What  is  here  taof^t  of  the  wik. 

character,  person  of  Chriat  ? 
X.  What  sublimity  of  thought  or  of  lan- 
guage   it   here?    what  inference 

follows? 


Lessons  to  he  gathered  from  a  Comparison  of  Passages, 

152.  Sometimes,  instead  of  marking  the  lessons  taught  in 
single  verses,  it  is  useful  to  compare,  in  order  to  ascertain 


r» 
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and  contrast  the  duties  or  truths  involved.  The  following 
(taken  from  Niohola'  Help)  are  specimens.  Many  more 
might  be  added. 

Give  instances  of  our  Lord's  attendance  on  public  worship,  at  the 
temple,  and  in  the  synagogue;  his  submission  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law  (Luke  4.  16:  John  7.  37);  his  retirement 
for  private  prayer,  and  imder  what  circumstances  (Matt.  14.  23. 
26.  36:  Mark  i.  3^:  Luke  6.  12);  his  prayers  for  others  (Luke  22. 
32,  for  Peter:  John  17,  for  his  church:  Luke  23.  34,  for  his 
enemies);  his  prayer  with  others  (Luke  9.  28). 

Give  instances  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father  (John  4.  34:  5.  30:  18.  11);  his  zeal  (John  2.  17:  4.  31- 
34:  Luke  9.  51,  etc.);  his  giving  an  improving  turn  to  events  and 
circumstances  (Matt.  9.  27:  Luke  12.  15:  John 4.  32:  6.27:  7.  37); 
his  humility  (John  8.  50:  13.  i,  etc.);  and  his  self-denial. 

Give  illustrations  how  our  Lord  acted  as  a  son  (Luke  2.  51 :  John 
19.  26);  as  a  friend  (John  11);  as  a  subject  (Matt.  17.  24);  as  a 
teacher  (Matt.  11.  29). 

Give  instances  of  his  reproof,  and  show  the  groimds  of  it  in  the 
following  cases  (his  apostles,  as  Peter,  Matt.  16.  23:  Luke  22.  61: 
John  21;  James  and  John,  Luke  9.  55;  Thomas,  John  20.  27; 
Judas,  John  12.  7,  8;  other  disciples,  Luke  24.  25).  What  sins 
seemed  to  call  forth  his  severest  reproof  (John  8.  44:  Matt.  23)? 

What  does  our  Lord  say  of  unbelief  (Matt.  11.  21:  John  3.  36); 
of  covetousness  and  other  vices;  and  of  particular  virtues? 

Who  were  particularly  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  commendation, 
and  for  what  (Matt.  8.  10:  15.  28:  26.  13:  Luke  10.  42:  21.  3)? 

When  did  our  Lord  give  offence,  and  what  occasioned  it  (Mark 
6.  3:  John  6.  66:  19.  7)? 

What  charges  were  brought  against  our  Lord?  By  what  oppro- 
brious names  was  he  called?  Collect  the  diflferent  reasons  which 
were  given  by  individuals  for  not  following,  or  for  rejecting  him 
(Mark  6.  3 :  10.  22 :  John  7.  41).    What  reason  does  he  give  ? 

Give  instances  of  our  Lord's  command  of  temper  under  circum- 
stances calculated  greatly  to  irritate  it  (Matt.  27.  14:  Luke  22: 
John  13);  and  of  his  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  others 
(John  20.  27:  Matt.  26.  41). 

Under  what  circumstances  did  our  Lord  turn  away  from  those 
who  applied  to  him,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  their  request  (Mark 
8.  II,  12:  10.  35,  etc.:  Luke  23.  8),  or  seem  to  check  their  coming 
(Matt.  8,  19,  20:  Mark  5.  19:  Luke  14.  25,  etc.)? 

Isa.  52.  13,  speaks  of  his  dealing  prudently.  Observe  his  pru- 
dence in  declining  all  interference  with  civil  affairs  (Luke  12.  13: 
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Jobn  6.  15);  and  in  the  nae  of  means  for  the  preseryation  of  his 
life  (Matt.  4.  12:  Mark  3.  6,  7:  John  7.  i-io:  10.  39:  11.  53,  54); 
M  also  his  wisdom  in  suiting  his  instructions  to  his  hearers. 

What  does  our  Lord  say  as  to  the  great  principle  which  influenced 
}\\m  in  all  he  did  (John  4.  34)!  also  as  to  his  object  in  coming  into 
the  world  (Matfc.  20.  38:  "Lake  19.  10:  John  9.  39:  10.  10:  18.  37)! 

How  does  our  Lord  describe  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  of 
misery?  How  does  he  describe  his  kingdom  and  his  aecond 
coming! 


% 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Book  of  Acts. 

Sec.  I.  The  Oospd  and  the  Gentiles, 

153.  And  now  the  gospel  is  about  to  be  diffused  among  the  na- 
tions. The  Book  of  Acts  gives  us  the  history  of  its  progress  in 
Judsea  (1.-7),  in  Samaria  (8),  and  then  "  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth"  (10.-38).  How  far  did  the  GentQes  need  the  gospel! 
and  what  new  truths  did  it  reveal  to  them  !  are  therefore  instructive 
questions. 

Some  reply,  by  affirming,  that  to  the  (Gentile  world,  the  gospel 
What  is  the  ^"^"^  welcome  chiefly  as  a  code  of  perfect  morality; 
gospel  to  others  affirm  with  Paley,  that  its  chief  excellence  was 
the  Gentiles.  -^  revelation  of  eternal  life;  and  others  stiU,  that  it 
is  essentially  a  revelation  of  religion,  the  morality  of  the  heathen 
being  political  or  secular,  not  spiritual  or  religious.  It  tells  nothing, 
they  say,  of  man's  relation  to  God,  nor  did  it  base  moral  sentiment 
on  his  character  or  will.  This  peculiarity,  it  is  added,  Josephus 
pointedly  marks.  Other  nations,  says  he,  have  a  morality  without 
religion;  among  the  Jews  alone  is  religion  made  the  basis  of  virtue. 

UnsatisfSBbctory  as  these  statements  are,  each  of  them  contains  a 
portion  of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  we  reach  only  by  combining 
them,  and  adding  others  which  they  do  not  include.  It  may  in- 
deed be  smnmed  up  in  one  sentence — ^the  gospel  is  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  God  in  him,— but  this  simmiary  involves 
particulars,  which  must  be  stated  in  detail,  before  we  can  under- 
stand its  significancy  and  beauty. 

154.  (i.)  Apart  firom  the  gospel,  men  had  a  very  imperfect 

Man  ignorant  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  guilt.    The  fact  that  they 

of  the  extent  loere  sinners  was  obvious  to  all.    But  the  extent  of  their 

oi  his  guilt.     ^^  nee^^ng  qa  Vfc  ^^  V>  \i^  com^^ared  with  a  perfect  law; 

the  aggravatioxL  of  it,  spnn^^^^^^^  ^  depraxed  Tttteost^^  Kic^%  ^^ali  of 
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that  very  depravity,  itself  the  result,  not  of  chance  or  of  drcum- 
stances,  or  of  any  corrupt  tendency  in  the  matter  (S\t;),  of  which 
man  was  formed,  least  of  all  of  an  act  of  Gk>d,  but  of  man's  own 
voluntary  transgression,  they  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten.  A 
law  to  test  the  measure  of  our  guilt,  a  history  to  trace  our  ruin  to 
ourselves,  and  evidence  to  prove  that  man's  nature  is  not  better 
than  his  practice,  are  therefore  strictly  revelations;  and  they  seem 
as  essential  to  our  penitence  as  to  our  restoration.  Once,  ai  men 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  these  truths,  but  now  it  can  be  regained 
from  the  Bible  alone. 

155.  (2.)  Of  Qod  himself,  the  heathen  were  no  less  lamentably 
Of  God's  ignorant.  Whether  he  were  one  or  many,  or  as  most 
character.  held,  both  many  and  one :  whether,  as  the  Stoics  main- 
tained, God  was  everything,  and  everything  Ood,  matter  itself  being 
but  the  remotest  emanation  of  Deity;  or,  as  the  Platonists  limited 
the  doctrine,  Ood  was  all  spirit,  and  all  spirits  were  God,  emanating 
from  him,  and  ultimately  absorbed  into  him;  or,  whether  he 
were  not  a  being  who  took  no  interest  in  earthly  concerns,  as 
Epicurus  taught,  none  knew.  All  did  know,  however,  that  the 
objects  of  popular  worship  embodied  the  vices  of  their  worshippers, 
and  that  easy  indifference,  virtuous  contempt,  or  guilty  fear,  were 
the  feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded.  A  God  of  holiness, 
of  providence,  and  of  love,  guided  by  integrity,  was  either  alto- 
gether  unknown,  or  if  made  the  theme  of  discussion,  was  re- 
garded with  dismay.  "This,  "says  Cicero,  "  is  the  common  principle 
of  all  philosophies,  that  the  Deity  is  never  displeased,  nor  does  he 
inflict  iiyury  upon  men,"  a  principle  involved  no  less  in 
the  moral  character  ascribed  to  the  divinities,  than  in 
the  apathetic  indifference  thought  essential  to  their  dignity. 

156*  (3>)  ^e  influence  of  the  evils  already  named  on  the  moral 
Of  aDerfect  '^7^^'^^  ^^  ^®  heathen,  is  obvious.  The  relations  and 
system  of  truths  on  which  morality  is  based,  were  imperfectly 
moraUty.  perceived,  and  the  obligations  thence  arising,  still  more 
hnperfectly  felt.  In  Greece,  religion  was  devotion  to  external  na- 
ture, and  at  last  to  art:  in  Rome,  devotion  to  country,  and  then 
to  power:  in  each  respectively,  it  was  enei^  and  taste.  Political 
virtues  both  recognised;  and  at  first.  Borne  prized  as  the  highest 
political  virtue,  domestic  fidelity;  but  in  neither  nation  had  religion 
any  good  moral  tendency,  and  in  both,  religion  became  the  chief 
servant  of  licentiouBness  and  vice. 

15  7*  (4*)  Nor  was  this  tendency  checked  by  any  belief  of  a  per- 
Ofthecer-  ^^^  ocmscious  immortality.  A  resurrection  of  the 
taintyofa  dead  was  universally  rejected  as  ridiculous.  An  im- 
future  life,      mortality  of  the  soul,  properly  so  called,  none  admitted. 
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That  the  bouIb  of  moi  might  Borvive,  in  some  shadowy  Bcni- 
conscioQB  state,  or  eren  enjoy  fw  a  time  the  oompany  of  tfas 
deities,  a  few  were  disposed  to  maintain;  bat  the  evideooe  wh  v 
faint,  and  the  difficulties  were  so  serious,  that  eYen  the  greafcesi  d 
heathen  philosophers,  Socrates,  was  constrained  to  oooEess,  that 
whether  it  were  better  to  live  or  die,  was  known  only  to  tb 
gods. 

158.  (5.)  It  is  not  intended  by  these  statements,  to  deny  tint 

there  may  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  anoieit 
a  system  tiutt  philosophers,  both  classic  and  oriental^  glimpses  d 
•haUreooD-  diviner  truth,  moral  and  speeulatiTe.  Such  glimpBei 
and  feare,  there  are.  Plato  attempted,  as  the  founder  of  Buddhin 
himself  and    did,  to  bring  back  the  faith  of  man  frona  innumenUt 

visible  deities  {0(o\  y€yriroC),  to  the  Great  Invisible  (Jhij, 
Socrates  discourses  eloquently  on  "  the  good,"  "  the  beaotifiiL" 
But  on  the  other  hand,  both  Plato  and  Socrates,  when  speaking 
most  justly,  confess  that  they  are  but  guessing  at  truth,  and  tint 
whether  their  conclusions  are  sound,  cannot  be  told  till  some  DiviBS 

teacher  appear The  real  difficulty  in  all  these  ingnma 

remained,  a  difficulty  that  drew  thous^ds  to  resiQts  which  their 
better  principles  condemned.    If  man  is  thus  guilty;    if  this  be 

virtue  ;  if  God  is  just;  if  another  life  be  a  reality:  how 
mmn  be  Just  is  man  to  attain  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  which  m 
with  God?  thus  dream?  In  the  absence  of  light,  they  denied  ths 
truths  they  dreaded ;  or  in  spite  of  light,  followed  the  evil  th^ 
loved,  till  they  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  practice,  in  diminishid 
knowledge  and  grosser  sin. 

159.  (6.)  The  moral  condition  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  gospel 
Man's  moral  c<u^o>  ^'^^  just  such  as  their  ignorance  and  the  oo^ 
condition.  rupt  tendencies  in  which  that  ignorance  originated 
might  lead  us  to  expect.  Paul  has  described  it  in  the  Epistie 
to  the  Romans;  and  Wetstein,  Tholuck,  and  others,  have  ^owb 
from  ancient  authorities,  that  the  picture  of  the  apostle  has  not  one 
touch  too  many,  or  too  dark. 

These  were  the  evils  with  which  the  gospel  had  to  contend;  and 
these  evils  it  subdued.  To  the  wants  which  these  evils  indicated, 
the  gospel  was  adapted.  Thede  wants  it  relieved,  and  these  wants 
it  wUl  at  length  for  ever  remove. 

160.  Such  everywhere  is  nature  without  revelation,  man  without 
These  evils  Gto^»  The  evils  thus  traced  in  Greece,  re-appear  in 
universal.  India^  and  in  the  midst  of  our  western  civilization. 
Kan  without  the  Bible,  and  man  rejecting  the  Bible,  tend  (the 
latter  most  rapidly),  to  the  same  condition;  and  it  is  that  condition 
which  the  gospel  is  intended  to  relieve.    Its  essenoe  is  the  life  and 
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_  work  of  our  Lord.  He  was  Man;  sinless  and  holy, 
moved  by  as  man  once  was.  He  obeyed  the  law  which  we  had 
the  gospeL  broken,  and  in  obeying,  expoimds  and  enforces  it.  He 
died  in  our  stead,  showing  what  our  sins  deserved,  and  how  they 
nil  may  be  cancelled.  In  our  nature,  and  as  our  representative,  he 
conquered  death  and  ascended  to  God,  a  pledge  and  proof  of  our 
ascension.  In  heaven,  he  forms  the  bond  cf  imion  between  God  and 
man,  blending  with  his  Divine  nature,  our  own,  and  ready  to  employ 
the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  both  his  power  with  God,  and  his  fellow- 
feeling  with  our  infirmities  for  our  profit He  was  Ood,  the 

brightness  of  the  Father^s  glory,  the  express  image  of  Ids  person, 
the  Eternal  God  in  human  form,  thus  realizing  the  yearnings  of 
many  for  some  object  of  reverence  and  of  love.     In  his  acts,  he 
showed  what  God  is,  how  tender,  how  holy;  revealed  those  rela- 
tions which  we  already  know  that  he  sustains  to  man,  and  disclosed 
others  even  more  adapted  to  impress  our  hearts.     That  he  was 
Creator  and  Preserver,  men  had  gathered  from  his  works;  that  he 
might  become  Judge  they  feared.    But  here  he  is  seen  as  otur 
Brother,   our  Redeemer,   our  Friend.      The   Law-giver    becomes 
obedient  to  his  own  law,  and  bears  its  penalty;  his  position  assuring 
to  us  the  sufficiency  of  his  sacrifice.    None  knew  so  well  man's 
guilt,  and  none  knew  so  well  the  requirements  of  his  own  govern- 
ment: the  first  is  cancelled;  the  second  honoured  by  his  suffering. 
In  effecting  the  great  end  of  this  mission,  he  has  moreover  per- 
formed a  work,  that  has  in  it  the  elements  of  all  power;  over  man 
and  with  God.     "Lifted  up,"  he   "draws  all"  unto  him;    and 
ascending  on  high  he  receives  gifts  for  men,  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins,  holiness  and  eternal  life.    The  gospel  is,  in  one  word, 
a  revelation  of  man,  and  of  God;  of  new  relations,  and  of  a  perfect 
morality;  of  eternal  life,  demonstrated  not  by  argument,  but  by 
facts,  and  above  all,  of  a  system  of  reconciliation,  which  harmonizes, 
enforces,  and  explains  all  its  other  disclosures,  and  fits  it  to  become 
**  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  unto  all  people."    It  is  the  utterance  at 
once  of  infinite  sufficiency,  holiness,  and  love. 

i6r.  It  may  be  convenient  to  mark  here  the  distinction  between 
Relation  of  *he  different  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  th« 
Gospels,  Evangelists  we  have  the  gospel  incarnate:  Christ  came 
Epistles,  to  to  ^  the  gospel,  and  to  do  what  should  form  the  basis 
one  another,  ^f  }^  church.  In  the  Gospels,  therefore,  though  much 
is  revealed,  much  is  wrapped  up  in  dark  sayings.  His  death, 
his  resurrection,  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  his  second  coming,  are  all  hinted  at, 
or  foretold,  or  done;  but  in  the  Gospels,  we  look  rather  for  th# 
fiicts  which  are  to  give  significanoe  to  some  future  disclosures  on 
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theee  topics,  than  for  explicit  teaching.  There  is  no  spiritual  tradi 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  narratiye,  but  for  the  full  meamug 
of  that  narrative  we  need  the  later  reyelationa  of  the  Spirit.  .... 
In  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  learn  the  meaning  of  much  of  our  Ssvioar'i 
teaching  from,  the  characters  and  lives  of  Chriatiansy  and  the  dnl* 
ings  of  the  providence  of  Gk>d.  In  the  Epistles,  we  see  doctrine  ind 
duty  in  their  connections  and  tendencies,  the  whole  explained  ind 
enforced  as  completely  as  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  has  deemed  it  neccomy 
for  our  present  state.  In  Revelation,  we  trace  the  history  of  theie 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  church,  till  the  end  of  timA,  Tbi 
Epistles  explain  and  apply  what  the  Gospels  deacribe ;  BevektaoB 
completes  what  the  Book  of  Acts  begins;  and  each  part  is  the  oob- 
plement  of  the  rest,  the  fstcts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole. 

Sec.  a.  Introdtiction  to  the  Book  of  Acts, 

162.  This  book  continues  the  early  history  of  the  ChiiBtiin 
church,  in  two  principal  sections:  the  first  relating  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Palestine,  chiefiy  by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter, 
chaps.  1-12;  and  the  second,  its  diffusion  through  other  countries, 
mostly  by  the  labours  of  Paul  (13-28).  While  the  book  is  thv 
divisible  into  two  portions,  it  describes  a  threefold  condition  in  the 
church.  The  first  described  in  chape,  i.-i  1. 18,  in  which  the  chuieh 
is  entirely  Jewish,  though  at  Csesarea,  a  Roman  convert  had  been 
baptized  by  Peter,  a.  d.  30-41.  The  second  period  is  found  in 
chap.  II.  19,  to  chap.  15.  The  Jewish  element,  still  prevails,  bat 
Gentile  converts  are  numerous,  a.  d.  42-50.  The  third  is  given  in 
chaps.  16-28,  and  here  we  find  the  position  of  the  Gentiles  HafiTwui^ 
and  many  churches  formed  from  among  the  heathen,  a.  i>.  5 1-63. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  .as  a  regular  or  complete  his- 
tory of  the  church.  Many  important  transactions,  referred  to  else- 
where, are  omitted.  It  gives  no  account  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  of  Peter,  or  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  at  Rome,  or  of  many  of  Paul's  voyages  and 
shipwrecks  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  11.  25;  while,  respecting  the 
extensive  labours  of  the  other  apostles,  besides  Peter  and  Paxd, 
there  is  hardly  any  information. 

As  the  Gbspels  are  hr  from  being  a  full  account  of  all  that  our 
blessed  Lord  said  and  did,  but  are  rather  histories  describing  his 
character,  works,  and  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  so  the  Acts  are  not  a 
complete  record  of  the  labours  of  his  apostles,  but  rather  a  narrative 
of  facts,  confinmng  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion^  and  illus- 
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trating  its  power  and  operation;  and  proving  the  claim  of  the 
Gentilea  to  admission  into  the  church,  objections  to  which  were 
interposed  by  the  Jewish  converts. 

Some  account  of  Luke,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  been  given  in 
the  preface  tb  his  Qospel,  of  which  this  book  is  evidently  a  continua- 
tion, as  both  are  inscribed  to  the  same  person,  and  the  history  is  taken 
up  at  the  very  point  to  which  it  had  been  conducted  in  the  Gbspel. 
From  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  toe,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  present 
at  many  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates.  He  accompanied 
Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi  (i6.  ii);  and  probably  remained  there 
till  the  apostle's  second  visit,  two  years  afterwards,  when  he  left 
that  city  in  his  company  (20.  6) ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  close 
of  the  narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  He 
went  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome;  where  he 
remained  with  him  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  his  confinement, 
as  appeana  from  two  Epistles  written  by  Paul  from  that  city.  Col. 
4.  14;  Philem.  24.  As  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  written  not  very  long  afterwards,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  had  then  quitted  Rome.  But  on  Paul's  second 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  Luke  is  again  by  his  side,  2  Tim.  4.  11. 

WTiere,  or  at  what  time  precisely,  this  book  was  written,  is  not 
certainly  known.  As,  however,  the  history  is  continued  to  the 
second  year  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  there  breaks 
off,  without  mentioning  the  issue  of  his  trial,  or  his  release,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  it  was  written  about  a.  D.  63;  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  narrative  would  rather  indicate  that  the  writer  was 
then  at  a  distance  from  the  apostle,  and  not  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  him.  Antiooh  has  therefore  been  assigned  as  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  and  Theophilus  has  been  supposed,  with 
much  reason,  to  be  a  resident  in  that  place  (see  Birks'  Horea  Evan.) 

The  narrative  of  this  book  is  highly  instructive. 

163.  (i.)  Mark  how  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  is  acknowledged. 
Prayer  is  offered  to  him  by  Stephen  (7.  59#  60),  and  such  prayer  is 
af&nned  by  Peter  and  Ananias,  to  be  descriptive  of  a  Christian 
(2.  21:  9.  14;  see  I  Cor.  i.  2).  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  Lord  of 
all  (ro.  36,  so  again  14.  23 :  20.  35),  and  this  title  is  applied  indis- 
criminately throughout  the  book,  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son 
(10.  36:  9.  34,  35,  42:  II.  16.  20-23:  13.  2,  7,  10-12,  48).  Such  is 
the  teaching  of  a  system  which  denounces  idolatry,  and  claims  for 
God  alone,  supreme  regard. 

His  office  and  work  are  no  less  clearly  revealed.  He  formed  the 
theme  of  apostolic  teaching.  Immediately  after  the  ascension, 
Peter  pointed  to  him  as  fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers, 
as  the  seed  in  whom  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  (3.  20-26).    And 
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this  truth  they  proclaimed  daily  from   houae  to  houae  (5.  4i)> 
When  Paul  was  conyerted  **  straightway  he  preached  Chritt"    FiT^ 
and-twenty  years  later,  the  lafit  record  which  the  book  oontaim^  a, 
that  he  taught  "those  things  which  conoeru   the  Lord  Jeiu" 
(9. 20:  28.  31).  See  also  2.  22-40:  10.  34-43 :  13.  16-41 :  17. 18, 3J-31. 
....  FixaminTng  the  inspired  narrative  on  this  topic  more  closely, 
we  find  that  everywhere,  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,  in  the  desert  to 
the  Ethiopian,  to  the  benevolent  and  devout  Cornelius  at  CsBsam, 
to  the  proud  Greeks  at  Athens,  there  is  but  one  message,  ind 
everywhere  it  is  delivered  fully,  and  without   reserve   (compon 
2:  8.  35:  10.  42,  43:  17.  31),  fiEdth  in  it  being  essential  to  salvatioa 
(4.  II,  12).    Salvation  involves  the  remission  of  sin,  full  justifici- 
tion  before  Qod,  and  holiness  (2.  38:  13.  39:  26.   18),  the  whole 
purchased  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  (17.  3:  20.  28), 
and  given  through  the  Spirit  (5.  31:  i.  4:  2.  33);  and  as  Christ  is 
their  Saviour  and  Lord,  so  is  he  Judge  (10.  42:   17.  31).  ...  If 
these  be  called  Pauline  doctrines,  and  not  Peter^s  or  Christ's,  we 
answer  the  misrepresentation  by  appealing  to  the  facts  recorded 
especially  in  this  book  (10.  43:  John  3.  16,  etc.). 

(2.)  Nor  less  clearly  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
revealed.  Peter  calls  him  Ood  (5.  3,  4),  and  regards  the  sin  of 
Ananias  as  a  denial  of  his  omniscience.  He  who  is  called  by  Isaiak, 
Jehovah,  is  called  by  Paul  the  Holy  Ghost  (28.  35 :  Isa.  6.  8,  9), 
while  his  personality  (that  is,  his  existence  as  an  individual  inteUi" 
gent  agent),  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  implied  (8.  39:  10.  19: 
13.  2:  16.  7:  20.  28). 

ELis  office  was  either  miraculous,  communicating  gifts  of  healings 
of  tongues,  etc.  (2. 174  i  Cor.  12.  10),  or  ordinary.  On  the  apostles, 
his  power  was  seen  in  opening  their  minds,  removing  their  -pr^Jir 
dices,  emboldening  them  for  their  work,  and  enabling  them  to  coo- 
firm  their  testimony,  with  miracles  such  as  none  co^d  question  or 
explain  (3.  i-ii;  4.  31:  5.  12-16).  On  the  Jews  who  heard  the 
gospel,  he  displayed  his  power,  by  convincing  them  of  sin  (2.  36, 
37;  see  John  16.  8),  and  changing  the  very  murderers  of  our  Lord 
into  patterns  of  excellence.  To  the  same  j)0wer  we  are  taught  to 
ascribe  the  union  of  the  first  Christians  (4.  31,  32);  their  consecra- 
tion and  liberality  (2.  45);  their  joy  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  though  it  seemed  a  mysterious  arrangement  (11.  23,  24); 
their  stedfastness  and  faith.  Stephen's  wisdom  and  love,  his  zeal 
and  peace,  had  the  same  origin;  "  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(7.  55),  and  even  whole  churches  shared  the  blessing  (13.  52). 
How  instructive  and  consolatory,  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  should  be  introduced,  not  only  with  peculiar  promises  (Luke 
II.  13 .  John  16),  but  with  a  history  of  rich  manifestations  of  graoe. 
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If  in  the  Gbspels  we  see  the  work  of  our  Lord;  in  the  Acts  we  see 
the  work  of  that  blessed  Agent,  to  whom,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
the  first  owes  all  its  success.  We  need  but  more  of  His  influence, 
to  complete  the  triumphs  which  this  history  begins. 

(3.)  As  we  have  the  characters  of  individual  believers  described 
in  this  book,  so  we  gather  from  it  the  character  and  order  of  the 
first  churches  of  Christ.  As  the  apostles  gained  converts,  they 
taught  them  to  meet  statedly  in  Christ's  name,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  instructed  them  in  Christian  ordinances,  and  appointed 
suitable  ministers  to  feed  and  guard  the  flock,  Acts  2.  42:  6.  1-6: 
14.  23:  20.  7,  18,  28-32.  Compare  on  the  character  of  those  who 
were  to  compose  the  churches,  the  descriptions  given  of  them  in 
each  Epistle^  and  on  the  character  of  the  officers,  the  pastoral 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  church,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  combines  the  advantages  of 
every  form  of  society  into  which  men  have  been  gathered.  It  is 
not  a  caste y  for  it  despises  none,  and  rejects  none;  yet  like  oaste, 
it  preserves  amidst  human  change  a  sacred  order;  a//,'  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  It  is  not  a  secret  society,  for  it  makes  no  reserve, 
and  yet  its  members  have  a  hidden  life,  and  a  joy  with  which 
the  stranger  interm6ddleth  not.  It  is  not  a  natkn,  for  it  selects 
individuid  persons  from  among  eaoh  of  the  nations,  and  will  \ilti- 
mately  include  all ;  yet  is  it  as  clearly  defined,  though  more  extensive. 
It  is  not  a  family y  and  yet  its  bonds  are  equally  tender,  only  they 
are  incomparably  more  expansive.  One  design  of  the. gospel  wad 
to  reveal  Christ;  another  design,  no  less  marked,  was  to  form  a 
people  for  his  praise.  Both  designs  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  God. 

(4.)  Mark,  as  the  gospel  extends,  the  influences  that  oppose  it, 
and  the  excuses  framed  to  justify  opposition.  The  Jews  resisted 
it  as  ''  contrary  to  their  law."  Among  the  Gentiles,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  they  affirmed  it  to  be  unfriendly  to  Csesar.  Elsewhere  they 
charged  it  with  turning  the  world  upside  down.  And  though  all 
of  these  charges  were  excuses  only,  they  had  in  some  measure  the 
colouring  of  truth.  The  real  reason  of  the  opposition — of  the  Jew, 
was  that  the  gospel  taught  a  righteousness,  not  of  works,  but  of 
faith,  Rom.  10.  3':  i  Cor.  i.  21-25; — of  the  Greek,  that  it  pro- 
nounced the  folly  of  much,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all,  his  boasted 
wisdom;— -of  the  Roman  that  it  claimed  exelttsive  homage,  revealing 
not  many  gods,  but  one ;  and  of  all,  that  it  required  humility  and 
holiness. 

These  influences,  alas,  difier  but  in  form  from  those  with  which 
the  gospel  has  still  to  contend. 

2  C  2 
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In  the  EpiBtles,  as  in  our  own  day,  we  ttace  them  at  work,  not 
only  in  opposing  the  gospel,  but  in  coiTu{>ti^g  and  penreiimgik 
(Ft.  ii.  chi^.  7). 


Sec.  3.  The  Chronology  of  the  Acta  and  EpisUes,     Arrangentfi 

of  the  whole, 

164.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  is  second  in  inioeit 
^^j^  only  to  that  of  the  Gospels.    The  whole  period  included 

Qfthe  Acu  in  the  Acts  is  about  thirty-three  years;  a  reckoning  is 
ApStteg.  ^^^^  Winer,  De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Davidson,  aDd 
Period  in-  Birks,  concur.  Usher  and  MichaeliH  make  it  thirtf 
clwled  in  t|u)  two;  Greswell  and  Schott,  thirty-one;  and  a  few,  two, 
or  even  four  years  less.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
strongly  in  fayour  of  the  highest  number;  though,  as  the  dates 
depend  chiefly  on  facts  of  profeme  history  and  minute  coinddeiioes, 
to  which  different  weight  will  be  given  by  different  inquirers,  cer 
tainty  can  scarcely  be  attained. 

From  Gal.  i.  18  :  3.  i :  Acts  9,  36,  we  gather  that  there  elapsed 
between  Paul's  converBio^  and  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  a  period 
oi  three  full  years  (see  Greek),  and  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  (ate 
Greek),  after  the  same  event  probably,  he  visited  it  a  third  time  (Acts 
15.  2) ;  a  second  visit  being  paid  just  before  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  (11,  30:  12.  23).  After  the  third  visit,  we  read  of  other 
two  visits  (18.  18,  22:  20.  6).  In  the  interval,  he  had  spent  nesriy 
three  years  in  Ephesus  (20,  31),  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  (iB. 
II,)  three  months  in  Greece  (20.  3),  and  twice  he  had  gone  through 
a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  After  the  fifth 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  iiQprisoned  two  years.  Felix  was  then 
recalled,  and  Paul  was  sent  to  Bome,  where  he  lived  and  preached 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  *'  no  man  forbidding  him" 
(28.  30,  31). 

These  fieu^ts,  with  others  of  a  minute  and  apparently  trivial  kind, 
Dates  bow  fix  the  dates  of  the  whole  narrative.  Herod  Agrippa 
fixed.  died,  as  Josephus  states,  a.  d.  44.    Felix  lost  his  pro- 

curatorship,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  in 
A.  D.  60.  Paul,  moreover,  must  have  reached  Rome  about  the  year 
61;  for  in  A.D.  64  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  Nero, 
began  (Tac.  An.  xiv.  65);  and  after  that  time  no  such  security  as 
Luke  speaks  of  could  have  been  possible. 

Beg  Its.  '^5*  ^^^^^'^^^^fi*  backward,  therefore,  from  A.D.  61 

we  obtain  the  following  results: — 
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PanL  Hila  JenmU™  for  the  Bnl 

Um.,9-J6-  Oil.i.iB. 
PanL  Bjn"erMi!.GBl.i.i.  Seeibim, 

The  last  of  theae  columnB,  which  WB  deem  on  the  wholo  the  most 
eatis&ctorjr,  is  taken  from  Hm  Hone  EvBngelicte,  Bjid  doee  not  ma- 
terially difibr  from  DavidBon  uid  the  author  of  the  Literary  History 
of  the  Not  Teetameat.  The  two  principal  datea,  44  A,  u.  and  6t, 
are  agreed  in  veiy  generally;  the  other  datea  are  dependent  on  the 
goremarehip  of  Aretaa  (9.  34,  ij),  the  presence  of  Oallioat  Corintli 
(18.  11),  the  decree  of  Claudius  (18.  l),  and  other  umilar  quee- 
tiona;  the  whole  too  minute  for  speraflo  iuquiiy  in  thia  place.  The 
evidence  may  be  seen  briefly  stated  in  Davidson's  Introd.,  vol.  ii. ; 
BJid  more  fully  in  the  Literaiy  Biatory  of  the  New  Teat.,  chap,  vi, ; 
or  in  Birks'  Horn  Evan,,  p.  146.  The  general  results  are  given  in 
the  dat«B  of  the  appended  Tables. 

166.  Chronology  of  the  Xew  Testament  from  the  crudfizion  of 
our  Lord  (jo  A.  It.)  to  the  close  of  the  canon  (97  A.  d.),  b 
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Year  of  R<niie, 

of  Emperor, 

and  A.  D. 


■785-8. 

Caligula 

Claudius 
X0-14. 

Nero, 
I-6. 

814-6. 

Nero, 

6^. 


JO. 

35-40. 
40.4?. 
4)-46. 
46.54. 


55-6o. 


6o-6j. 

61, 

Jemsalem. 

62. 

Rome. 


6h 
Rome. 

63. 

Italy^while 

waiting  for 

llmothy. 

6j, 
Babylon. 


64, 
Syria. 

Riome. 


65. 

66, 
Rome. 


Syria. 

Patmos. 

97. 
Ephesus. 


Events. 


Introduction  to  the  Acts,  1. 1-14. 

Events  till  the  i4>pointment  of  deacoDB,  i.  15-6. 6w 

Events  till  the  conversion  of  Caraeliiia,  6.  7  10. 

Events  till  the  epnad  of  the  gospel  in  Antiodi,  11. 1-26. 

Events  till  the  end  of  first  missionary  Jonmey,  ix.  27*14.  it. 

Events  till  the  end  of  second  mujsionary  jouriMy,  15. 1  :-i8.zi 

I  Thess.  (AJ>.  S2),  2  Thess.  (53),  uaL  (^3,  so  Tate,ete.> 

written  during  this  Journey. 
Events  till  end  of  thhd  missionaiy  jonmey  and  Panrsaimeai 

to  Ciesar,  18.  21  :-26.    i  Cor.  (57),  2  Cor.,  G«L  (57,  so  Bxf, 

etc.),  Rom.  (58),  written  during  this  Journey. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  and  residence  there,  27,  28. 
Jame$  writes  to  Jewish  Christians  generally,  i.*5. 

Paid  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  i  -6.  Shtnlly  BSia 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Timothy  and  ^Mqphrxxlitus  arrive 
at  Rome;  the  latter  bringing  tidings  from  Colosse.  Set 
Col.  1. 1-7. 

Patd  writes,  to  the  Colossians,  1.-4. 

Patd  writes'  to  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimns,  who,  fleeiDg 
from  his  master  to  Rome,  had  been  converted,  Philem. 

Paid  writes  to  the  Philippians,  1.-4. 

Paid  writes  his  key  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epntle  to  tbe 
Hebrews,  i.-i  j.  Timothy  liberated,  Heb.  ij.  P^ul  visits 
Crete,  6j,  and  leaving  Titus  there,  goes  to  MaoedcHiia,  64. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  scattered, 

and  persecuted,  i  Pet.  1.-5. 
Patd  writes  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  i  Tim.  1.-6. 
PottI*  writes  to  Titus,  i.-j. 

Paid  winters  at  Nicopolis,  in  Dalmatia,  and  Tioas. 
Jude  writes  his  Epistle  (see  below). 

Peter,  in  expectation  of  martyrdom,  writes  to  Jewish  acd 
Gentile  converts  scattered  throughout  Pontns,  etc.  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter. 

Paid  arrives  at  Rome,  a  prisoner,  and  is  brought  before 
Nero,  65. 

Paul  writes  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  '2  Thn.  i.-j.  Ma^ 
tyred  at  Rome  (Usher,  67). 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70). 

John  writes  his  first  Epistle,  1.-5.  (or  68  a  j>.) 

John  writes  his  second  Epistle  (or  68  a.d.) 

John  writes  his  third  Epistle  (or  68  a.i>.) 

Jude  writes  his  Epistle  (see  64  a  j>.,  and  Intro,  to  Jude). 

John  writes  the  Apoadypse  to  supply  the  place  of  a  succes- 
sion of  prophuts,  I. -22. 

John  closes  the  canon  by  writing  his  Gospel  (some  think,  be- 
fore his  EpisUes). 


a  Those  who  question  PauFs  second  imprisonment,  and  suppose  him  pat  to  death 
in  64  A.D.,  place  i  Tim.  after  Acts  19. 41  or  20.  i,  and  Tit.  after  2  Cor.    See  aj>.  57. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
The  Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Sec.  I.  On  the  Study  of  the  EpisUes, 

167.  In  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  Acts  we  have  seen  the  gospel 
extend  throughout  the  known  world.  In  five  and  twenty  yean 
after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  churches  seem  to  have  been  formed  in 
Asia  and  Palestine,  in  Babylon  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Italy; 
"so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevaQed."  Wherever  the 
Aim  of  the  truth  had  gone;  it  had  found  the  same  opposition. 
Epistles.  though  under  different  forms,  and  had  produced  the 
same  peaceful  and  sanctifying  results.  A  more  permanent  record 
of  truth,  however,  than  the  "  winged  words  '*  of  speech  could  sup- 
ply was  wanting.  The  spirit  which  had  hitherto  opposed  th« 
gospel  had  begun  to  pervert  it;  and  evil  seducers  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  wax  worse  and  worse.  To  explain  in  writing,  there- 
fore, what  had  been  in  a  great  measure  taught  orally,  to  preserve 
these  lessons  in  **  everlasting  remembrance,"  and  to  give  such  in- 
direct corrections  of  incipient  error  as  might,  if  prayerfully  studied, 
keep  the  church  from  subsequent  heresy,  is  the  aim  of  the  Epistles, 

To  ascertain  their  meaning — 

168.  (i).  Observe  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  they  were  written. 

By  whom       ^^  "^®  ^  ^^*  "^  essential  in  the  case  of  history  or 
and  for    '      epistles  as  in  the  case  of  prophecy;  for  the  former  are 
whom,  th^    generally  self 'interpretative;  but  it  is  nevertheless  im- 
'  portant. 

Of  the  one  and  twenty  Epistles,  thirteen  at  least  were  written  by 
Paul,  and  bear  his  name.  As  he  was  emphatically  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  he  treats  largely  of  the  mystery  of  their  call  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  believing  Jews.  He  maintains  their  freedom 
from  the  Mosaic  yoke,  lurges  them  to  stand  fast  in  it,  and  proves 
their  subjection  to  the  great  law  of  faith  and  love.  In  defence  of 
this  doctrine,  he  resisted  Peter  to  the  face,  endured  the  offence  of 
the  cross  (Gkd.  5,  11),  falling  at  last  a  martyr  to  his  attachment  to 
this  and  kindred  truths  (see  Introd.  to  2nd  £p.  to  Tim.)  His 
sentences  are  often  long  and  intricate.  His  style  is  full  of  thought, 
prone  to  digression,  but  highly  accurate,  well  guarded,  and  rich  in 
allusion  to  the  Old  Testament.  His  Epistles  should  be  illustrated 
from  each  other  and  from  his  history.  In  the  Hebrews,  he  has 
shown  most  impressively  how  of  the  law,  as  elsewhere  of  law,  Christ 
is  the  completion  and  end. 

Peter,  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  writes  chiefly  as  the  apostle  Ox 
the  circumcision.  His  writings  also  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which,  in  almost  every 
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sentence,  he  referred.  James,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jemnko, 
wrote  after  the  fervour  of  its  first  love  had  begun  to  subside.  A 
cold  negative  fedth  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  all  ipi- 
ritual  obedience.  Hence  the  strain  of  his  Epistle.  Kot  «^ia«nm1ar 
was  the  condition  of  the  churches  John  addzeseed.  His  style  k 
rich  in  aphorisms,  and  his  strong  afi&imatiozis  need  to  be  gaudd 
by  other  parts  either  of  his  writings  or  by  Paul's.  Jude  wrote  bat 
one  Epistle,  and  that  resembles  the  second  of  Peter,  by  whidi  it 
may  be  illustrated.  The  Revelation,  again,  speaks  in  langoip 
taken  very  largely  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  needs  to  be  coib* 
pared  with  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 

For  whom  was  each  book  written  ?  is  also  an  important  questioD. 
The  Gospels  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes,  sod 
much  of  what  they  contain  was  addressed  to  all.  The  Epistles,  it 
must  be  noted,  were  addressed  primarily  to  professing  Christiaiv 
exclusively,  called  out  of  the  world  and  united  in  spiritual  cam- 
munion.  Three  are  addressed  to  private  disciples;  three  to  evan- 
gelists; two,  Hebrews  and  James,  to  Jewish  converts  exclusively; 
■two  more,  ist  and  2nd  Peter,  to  Jewish  converts  chiefly;  two  moie, 
1st  John  and  Jude,  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  general:  thelait 
five  being  called  catholic  or  general  Epistles;  the  remaining  nine  an 
addressed  to  various  churches,  consisting  chiefly  of  converted  Gen- 
tiles. In  each  case,  the  author  and  the  occasion  often  explain  or 
illustrate  the  statements  of  an  Epistle;  though,  as  we  have  but  one 
gospel  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  help  thus  afforded  is  in  this  respect 
less  important  than  elsewhere. 

(2.)  Mark  the  special  design  of  each  Epistle. 

It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to  instruct  mankind  not  in 
The  design  formal  treatises,  but  in  letters  written  under  Ids 
of  each  guidance,   and  so  as   to    meet  peculiar  emergencies; 

and  to  the  emergency  of  each  case  each  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed. Ascertain,  therefore,  what  the  obvious  design  of  eadi 
Epistle  is — the  obviota  design,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  learning  to  seek 
for  some  hidden  design,  and  then  to  interpret  each  part  in  sub- 
ordination to  it  in  violation  of  the  natural  meaning.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  plan  of  Mr.  Locke  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  Bead 
through  an  Epistle  at  a  sitting,  and  observe  its  drift  and  aim.  "  If 
the  first  reading  (says  he)  gave  some  light,  the  second  gave  me 
more;  and  so  I  persisted  on,  reading  constantly  the  whole  Epistle 
over  at  once,  till  I  came  to  have  a  good  general  view  of  the 
'writer's  purpose,'  the  chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  argu- 
ments he  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  This,  I  confess, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty  readings;  it  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the 
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discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses.  The  safest  way  is  to  suppose  the  Epistle  but  one  business 
and  one  aim,  until,  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  it,  you  are  forced  to 
see  in  it  distinct  independent  matters  which  will  forwardly  enough 
show  themselves."  Let  this  plan  be  adopted  by  any  humble  pray- 
erful Christian,  by  one,  that  is,  whose  heart  is  on  the  whole  in 
unison  with  the  writer's,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  will  gene- 
rally appear.  In  the  mean  time,  and  as  a  present  blessing,  he  will 
feel  and  appreciate  individual  promises  and  truths  to  an  extent 
-unknown  before.  Scripture  is  in  fact  a  ti^ee  of  life;  its  matured 
fruits  infinitely  precious,  and  its  very  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

To  aid  the  reader  in  ascertaining  the  design  of  the  Epistles,  we 
have  indicated  the  paragraphs  and  principal  sections  of  each.  In 
paragraph  Bibles,  the  reader  will  find  these  sections  indicated  in  the 
mode  of  printing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  help,  an  ordinary  copy 
of  the  Bible  may  be  marked,  so  as  to  indicate  them  with  great 
advantage. 

(3.)  Mark  the  prevailing  errors  against  which  the  truths  of  the 

rr,,  gospel  are  specially  directed. 

The  errors       ®  -^      ^      *^-  .,    "^  .      *  .,      « 

against  whiGh      The  first  of  these  errors  sprang  out  of  the  formalist 

tbeywre  and  superstitious  notions  of  the  Jews.  They  still  clung 
to  their  ritual  law,  and  concluded  that,  if  Gentiles  were 
to  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges,  it  must  be  through  circumcision. 
''  Except  ye  be  circumcised,"  was  their  statement,  "ye  cannot  be 
saved,"  Acts  15^  i»  Out  of  this  question,  a  serious  controversy 
arose  at  Antioch,  and  though  it  was  decidod  under  the  special  di- 
rection of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  negative,  it  sprang  up  again  and 
again,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  alienated  and  often 
divided  the  church.  From  the  first,  Paul  took  a  bold  dedsive 
stand.  He  maintained  that,  while  a  Jew  might,  and  probably 
ought  to  submit  to  that  rite  so  long  as  the  ancient  law  remained, 
for  a  Gentile  to  submit  to  it  was  to  relinquish  his  liberty  and  deny 
both  the  universality  of  thi9  gospel  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Cross. 
Throughout  his  preaching,  and  in  nearly  all  his  Epistlds,  this  view 
is  maintained,  Acts  15.  1-31:  21.  17-25 1  2  Cor.  11.  3:  Gal.  2.  4: 
3.-5:  6.  12:  Col.  2.  4,  8,  16:  Phil.  3.  2!  Tit.  i.  10-14,  etc. 

While  the  Judaizing  tendency  of  early  believers  did  mischief  in 
one  direction,  the  spirit  of  unhfidlowed  philosophy  did  mischief  in 
another;  proving  more  fatal  to  Christianity,  as  Burton  has  re- 
marked, than  persecution  itself.  This  spirit  appeared  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  the  essence  was  for  the  most  part  a  proud  ration- 
alism, that  refused  to  receive  as  true  any  doctrine  which  could  not  be 
made  to  agree  with  a  previous  system,  or  that  moulded  into  its  own 

2  G  2 
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syitem  whatever  it  received.  The  Greeks  sought  after  wiidom. 
This  tendency  showed  itself  early  in  the  various  Gnostic  (ymn, 
knowledge)  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the  church ;  a  name  very  IoomIj 
applied,  and  including  the  advocates  of  very  different  views. 

One  sect  included  under  this  general  name  were  called,  ik), 
Docete,  or  the  Seemers;  as  they  could  not  comprehend  how  t 
Divine  person  (which  they  maintained  our  Lord  to  be)  could  mite 
himself  with  that  which  was  human.  They  contended  that  his  bodj 
was  an  appearance  only,  and  that  he  only  seemed  to  live  upon  earth. 
This  heresy  denied  both  his  brotherhood  with  our  race  and  the 
reality  of  his  atonement:  see  i  John,  Introd.,  and  4.  33. 

Another  sect,  called  (from  Cerinthus,  their  foimder)  CeiinthiaDi, 
drew  from  the  same  principle  an  opposite  conclusion.  They  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  supposed  that  the  Christ  was  an  emaoi' 
tion  of  the  Godhead,  who  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  so  continued  with  him  till  his  death,  when  the  Chmt 
left  him  and  ascended  to  heaven,  i  John  3.  33:  4,  15 :  'Gk>spel  of 
John. 

In  later  times,  and  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed  these 
tendencies  took  even  a  more  decided  form.  The  school  of  Alex- 
andria, applying  the  doctrines  of  Plato  to  the  gospel,  broached  the 
crudest  notions  on  the  Divine  nature,  on  Christ,  and  on  ?»<"». 
Later  still,  the  schoolmen  applied  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  and  claimed  for  their  deductions  (see  Pt.  i.  §  463-5), 
the  same  authority  as  was  claimed  for  the  express  statements  of  tiie 

Bible.    All  these  attempts  sprang  from  the  same  principle ^that 

our  reason  is  the  measure  of  religious  truth,  and  led  to  the  same 
results,  the  corruption  of  truth  and  the  division  of  the  churdi. 
To  us,  they  teach  the  wisdom  of  bringing  up  our  faith  to  the 
level  of  God's  revelation  and  the  folly  of  bringing  down  his  revela- 
tion to  the  level  of  our  understanding.  The  world,  by  vdsdom, 
knows  not  God. 

A  third  error  prevailed  among  all  sects,  Jewish  and  Gtotile  —the 
formalist  and  the  philosophic,  It  assumed  various  phases,  though 
representing  but  one  principle.  Ritualism  without  spiritual!^, 
knowledge  {gnosis)  without  practice,  justification  by  faith  without 
holiness.  This  was  the  creed  which  the  apostles  rebuke,  and  was 
received  in  their  day  with  favour  by  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Gnostics 
held  it,  and  in  the  persons  of  the  Nicolaitanes  it  called  forth  the 
severe  condemnation  of  the  latest  of  the  apostles.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  principle  of  licentious  religionism  in  every  age,  and  several 
portions  of  the  Epistles  are  directed  against  it.  The  followers  of 
Balaam  (equivalent  to  Nicolaitanes),  mentioned  by  Peter  and  Jude, 
were  of  the  same  class. 
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The  names  of  these  sects  (except  the  last)  are  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  their  principles  are.  And  herein  is  a  double  advan- 
tage. We  are  taught  not  to  restrict  the  teaching  of  inspired  men 
to  their  own  times,  and  we  are  supplied  with  letters  in  which  not 
sects,  but  principles — self-righteous  formalism,  rationalistic  pride, 
and  practical  immorality— are  for  ever  condemned.  A  knowledge 
of  these  sects,  however,  illustrates  human  nature,  proves  our  need 
of  a  revelation,  and  of  humility  in  studying  it,  and  gives  oleamesii 
and  force  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

What  a  proof  of  human  depravity  is  the  history  of  Divine  truth 
in  the  world.  God's  first  revelation  ended  in  the  wicked  imagina- 
tions  that  preceded  the  deluge ;  his  second,  in  the  idolatry  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  again  in  the  formalism  and  overthrow  of  the  nation; 
his  third  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  at  the  outset,  and  ever 
since,  the  world  has  sought,  under  various  influences,  to  corrupt 
what  it  cannot  otherwise  subdue. 

4.  The  most  important  rule  remains.     Carefully  compare  the 
Comparison     various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
tamentof^uie  %^*1®8*  *"^  gather  from  the  whole  a  consistent  and 
greatest  im-    comprehensive  view  both  of  truth  and  duty, 
portance.  rj^^  necessity  of  such  comparison  in  the  case  of  the 

New  Testament  will  appear  on  comparing  it  as  a  composition  with 
the  law.  The  whole  of  the  first  dispensation  was  revealed  through 
one  person — Moses,  and  to  one  congregation  assembled  to  receive 
it.  The  New  Testament  was  composed  by  eight  different  authors, 
and  was  addressed  to  many  congregations  and  individuals  scattered 
over  the  earth.  The  law  was  written  in  the  plainest  style,  with 
systematic  fulness,  was  adapted  to  the  weakest  capacity,  and  re- 
quired submission  only  to  such  commands  as  were  expressly  en- 
joined. The  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of 
detached  instructions,  many  of  them  given  incidentally  and  indi- 
rectly, nearly  all  addressed  to  those  who  were  already  called  out  of 
the  world,  and  had  witnessed  the  ordinances  or  believed  the  truths 
they  were  directed  to  maintain.  Obedience,  moreover,  is  required 
to  whatever  was  taught  by  jword  and  example,  as  well  as  by  Epistles;* 
and  the  whole,  though  sufficiently  plain  that  all  may  understand 
and  be  saved,  is  so  rich  and  profound  as  to  afford  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  holiest  spiritual  discernment. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  New  Testament 
our  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  it  must  be  compared  and  studied 
with  the  utmost  attention.  The  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  them  on  the  early  church,  and  the  inspired  com- 
ments of  apostles,  must  all  be  examined;  the  principles  and  duties 

'  I  Cor.  4.  16,  17:  II.  2:  Gal.  i.  6-9:  Phil.  4.  9. 
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they  involye,  explained;  and  the  whole  cordially  believed  and  pne- 
tiaed,  in  preference  to  all  the  suggestions  and  inventions  of  imh. 

169.  l^e  following  are  among  the  more  impcHrtant  of  the  tro^ii 
discussed  in  the  Epistles.  The  passages  in  which  they  are  moit 
fully  discussed  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  introductbu  to 
the  Epistles  named.  These  passages  must  be  carefully  oonqMnd, 
and  particular  phrases  in  them,  with  similar  phraaee  elseidiot^ 
such  as  may  be  found  in  any  Bible  with  marginal  references. 

Man's  need  of  salvation.  Rom.    Jostificatioii  by  fidth,  JBam^  * 

The  froits  of  faith  in  Christian  experience,  JUnn. 

The  fruits  of  faith  in  Christian  character,  JJeb. 

The  fruits  of  fiedth  through  the  Cfo^pd,  1  Pet. 

The  fruits  of  Justification  and  its  consequent  blesafnga,  Som, 

Man's  connecticm  with  Christ,  and  man's  connection  with  Adam,  Binm. 

The  source  of  redemptioii,  jBom*;  and  the  peculiar  grace  bestowed  tfaadn« 

the  Gentiles,  ^ph. 
The  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  Rom,  (see  Mebjy 

Morality,  its  true  nature  and  vast  importance,  Rom, 

Morality,  evangelic  motives  to,  Rom.;  peculiar  motives  justly  binding 00 flie 

Jew,  Heb.;  and  on  heathen  converts,  Bpk. 
Principal  duties  of  Christians  to  God,  Rom.,  Bph,;  to  themselves,  Bom.;  to 

relatives.  Cor.;  to  fellow-men,  Rom.;  to  civil  government.  Tihu;  and  to 

fellow'believers,  Cw. 
Holiness  essential  to  true  religion,  f  Jchn.    EmmaU  holiness  Its  mpprnptUit 

fruit  and  best  securi^,  2  Pet. 

The  spiritual  warfare,  JSjph. 

Persecution,  its  comforts  and  lessons,  PkiX.    Apostasy,  its  danger  and  ^^ 
Heb.,  2  Pet, 

Apostolic  character  and  anthoiity.  Cor.    False  teachers,  their  character  wl 

end,  Cor. 
Christian  ministers,  their  character,  qualificatiofls.  and  duties,  IVaa. 
Christian  ministers,  duties  of  the  church  to  them,  Tim, 
Deacons,  etc,  their  character  and  duties,  Tim. 

The  churdi,  its  members,  discipline,  divisions,  ordinances.  Cor, 

The  church,  its  members,  their  duties,  their  ^fts,  the  excellence  of  love,  Ott, 

Christ^s  dignity,  essential  and  mediatorial,  Bdt,   Ghxisf  s  incarnatioo  and  its 

end,  Heb. 
The  superiority  of  his  office,  as  prophet,  leader,  And  priest,  E^, 
The  6iQ>eriorit7  of  his  sacrifice,  Heb, 

The  significant^  and  inferiority  of  the  ancient  economy,  Etlb, 
Our  spiritual  liberty  in  relati(m  to  it,  HA. 

The  corruption  of  Christianity  and  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  **the  lsst» 
time,"  Tim,    How  met,  2Ym. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  Cior.    The  second  coming  of  the  Lotd,  a  7%af. 
The  judgment  and  its  issues— eternal  life,  eternal  death,  2  Pet, 
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Sec.  3.  The  Oenmnenest  of  the  lilies, 

1 70.  Tba  general  evidence  of  the  genumeneas  of  the  Epistlea  has 

been  already  given.    So  &r  u  particular  Epiatlee  are  concerned,  the 

evideQce  ma;  be  ^ven  in  a  biief  tabular  farm.   For  an  eiplanation, 

■ee  ohap.  v.,  g  1J7. 
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Sec.  3.  ^el^  to  lit  TheBsahaimig,  etc.,  to  Jude. 
The  Fira  Eptitlt  of  Foul  U«  ApostU  to  tit  Thmaloniana. 
Cormth,  i.1).  5  J, 
171.  TheBBBlonica  waa  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  diatricts  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Boman  govenior.    Its  positioD  on  the 
great  Egnatian  road,  and  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  harbour,  aug- 
mented its  trade  and  wealth ;  and  brooght  to  it  a  mixed  population 
of  Oreeka,  Romane,  ajid  Jews.     It  is  still,  aa  it  haa  ever  been,  a 
flauriahing  commercial  town,  bearing  the  alightl;  varied  name  of 
Sabmihi.     Ita  geographical  position  and  maritime  importance  littad 
it  to  become  one  of  the  rtarting  points  of  the  goHpol  in  Europe, 
and  explain  the  fact  tiiat  &om  this  cit;  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
Hounded  forth  "  in  every  place,"  (i.  8). 

The  goepel  was  first  preached  here  by  Pad  and  Silos,  shortly 
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after  their  release  firom  imprisonment  at  Philippic  Acts  17.  i-io. 
Paul  addressed  himself  first,  agreeably  to  his  constant  practice,  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards,  with  still  more  sucoeas,  to  the  Gentilo. 
What  time  he  spent  here  does  not  distinctly  appear;  but  it  vm 
evidently  more  than  the  three  weeks  during  which  he  reasoned 
with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbaths.  Compare  jLcti 
17.  4,  5:  I  Thes.  2.  9:  2  Thes.  3.  8:  and  Phil.  4.  16. 

The  church  which  he  formed  during  this  period  was  oompowd 
partly  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes,  many  of  whom  were  women 
of  rank  and  influence  (Acts  17.  4),  but  chiefly  of  converts  firom 
idolatry  (i.  9). 

Being  driven  away  by  the  violence  of  the  Jevins,  Paul  left  the 
newly-planted  church  in  such  difficulties  as  excited  his  aaiietj 
respecting  them,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  from  Athensy  to 
encourage  and  comfort  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which  tb^ 
were  exposed  (3.  i,  2).  Timothy  returned  to  Paul  at  Corintli 
(whither  the  latter  had  gone  in  the  mean  time),  and  brought  him  10 
good  an  account  of  the  stedfastness  of  the  Thessalonian  Christiaai 
as  filled  him  with  joy  and  gratitude  (3.  6-9),  and  reawakened  hii 
desire  to  visit  them.  But,  having  been  repeatedly  disappointed  i& 
his  plans  for  that  purpose  (2.  17,  18),  he  vnrote  this  letter  fiom 
Corinth,  a.d.  52. 

This,  being  the  earliest  of  Paul's  Epistles,  was  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  charge  that  it  should  be  read  publicly  in  the  church  (5. 27). 

i.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  Epistle  (i  :-3.)»  the  ajxwtle  expresafls 
his  gratitude  and  joy  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  The*' 
salonians  had  received  the  gospel,  and  for  their  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  and  afflictions;  vindicates  tiie 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  preaching  the  gospel; 
and  declares  his  affectionate  qoncem  for  their  welfare. 

ii.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  taken  up  with  practical  admo* 
nitions;  warning  them  against  the  sin  for  which  their  city  was 
notorious;  and  exhorting  them  to  the  cultivation  of  all  Christian 
virtues,  and  particularly  to  a  watchful,  sober,  and  holy  life,  be- 
coming their  happy  condition  and  exalted  hopes  (4.  i-i  2 :  5).  Special 
words  of  consolation  are  addressed  to  those  who  had  been  bereaved, 
who  seem  to  have  imagined  that  their  departed  friends  would  lose 
some  important  advantages,  which  those  would  enjoy  -who  should 
survive  to  the  Lord's  coming  (which  they  expected  speedily),  and 
who  had  therefore  indulged  in  excessive  grief  on  their  account. 
Speaking  by  express  Divine  authority,  he  assures  them  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead  on  Christ's  coming,  to  be  followed  by 
a  glorious  transformation  of  the  living;  and  exhorts  them  to  take 
the  comfort  of  this  glorious  hope^  4.  13-18. 
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Connect  and  read  1.  1,  2:  2.  i,  13,  17:  3.  i,  6,  11:  4.  i,  9,  13:  5. 
I,  4,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  23,  25,  27,  28. 

Note. — The  modem  figures  here  and  subsequently  indicate  prin- 
cipal divisions;  the  others,  smaller  ones.  The  former  may  be  re- 
garded as  marking  the  beginning  of  new  subjects. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paid  the  Apostle  to  the  Thetsahnicms, 

Corinth^  A.D.  53. 

172.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written,  like  the  former,  from 
Corinth,  and  not  long  afterwards  Cearly  in  a.d.  53);  Silas  and 
Timothy  being  still  in  Paul's  company  (i.  i).  Its  chief  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  correct  an  erroneous  notion  which  had  begun 
to  prevail  among  the  Christians  at  ThessaJonica,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  at  hand.  This  had 
been  grounded  in  part  upon  a  misconstruction  of  expressions  in  the 
former  Epistle,  and  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  some  who 
laid  claim  to  inspiration.  There  were  also  persons  who,  on  religious 
pretences,  neglected  their  secular  employments,  and  were  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct. 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  are  occupied 
with  affectionate  commendations,  mingled  with  encouragements  to 
perseverance,  exhortations  to  holiness,  and  directions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  with  regard  to  idle  and  disorderly  members, 
i:  2.  13-17:  3.  In  chap.  2,  1-12,  Paul  exposes  the  error  of  antici- 
pating the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Reminding  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  of  what  he  had  said  when  he  was  with 
them,  he  tells  them  that  he  had  spoken  rather  of  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  event  than  of  its  nearness,  and  that  it  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostasy,  and  by  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  "man 
of  sin,"  the  spiritual  usurper  (which,  however,  could  not  take  place 
until  certain  obstacles  were  removed),  establishing  a  system  of 
error  and  delusion  by  which  many  would  be  carried  away. 

The  agreement  between  the  little  horn  of  Daniel's  prophecy  and 
the  man  of  sin  in  this  Epistle  is  very  striking.  In  Daniel,  he  does 
not  rise  till  the  Roman  empire  is  broken;  in  Paul,  he  is  not  re- 
vealed till  that  empire — ^that  which  hindereth  (2  . 7) — ^is  taken  out  of 
the  way.  In  Daniel,  he  weareth  out  the  saints;  in  Paul,  he 
opposeth,  or  persecuteth.  In  Daniel,  he  magnifieth  himself  above 
every  god;  in  Paul,  he  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God.  In  Daniel,  he  changes  times  and  laws ;  in  Paul,  he  is  the  lawless 
(ver.  8,  Qreek)  one.  In  Daniel,  he  causeth  craft,  through  his  policy, 
to  prosper;  and  in  Paul,  he  comes  with  lying  wonders  and  all  de- 
ceivableness,  which  many  will  believe,  I^.  8.  25:  11.  36.    How 
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remarkable  the  coDnection  of  prophecy  1  six  hundred  yean  befon, 
Daniel  foretold  the  rise  of  this  power;  Paul  adds  a  few  touches ;  ud 
by  John,  its  history  is  to  be  more  fully  revealed. 

This  prediction  deserves  grateful  attention  on  another  gronni 
It  tells  us  that j  while  the  coming  of  our  Lord  was  then  near,  it  mi 
also  remote:  many  events  were  to  intervene;  and  with  all  the  light 
of  prophecy  it  must  ever  be,  as  to  the  precise  time,  unknown. 
Comparing  this  passage  with  others,  the  servants  of  Christ  an 
taught  to  contemplate  the  revolution  of  many  succeeding  centuiiei, 
without  being  stumbled  by  the  delay  of  his  appearance  or  dis- 
coiuttged  by  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  and  delusion  under  tbe 
profession  of  his  name,  i  Tim.  4.  1-3:  2  Tim.  3.  1-8:  2  Pet  2: 
Eev.  11.-13.:  17:  22. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:  1.  1,  3,  11:  2.  i,  5,  13,  15,  16:  3. 
I,  6,  16,  17,  18. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Galaiians. 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  A.  D.  53  or  57. 

173.  Galatia  was  a  large  province  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Qauls,  who  conquered  the  country  and 
settled  in  it,  about  280  B.  c. :  it  was  also  called  Qallo-Grsecia^  on 
account  of  the  Greek  colonists  who  afterwards  became  intermingled 
with  them.  About  189  B.  c.  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome:  and 
became  a  Roman  province,  26  b.  c.  The  inhabitants  were  but  par- 
tially civilized,  and  their  system  of  idolatry  was  extremely  groas 
and  debasing. 

Paul  and  Silas  travelled  through  this  region  about  a.  i>.  51,  and 
formed  chmrches  in  it,  which  Paul  visited  again  in  his  second  joumej 
three  years  afterwards.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written  soon 
after  his  first  visit:  see  Acts  16.  6:  18.  23:  GkJ.  i.  6,  8:  4.  13,  19. 

It  appears  that,  after  having  received  the  gospel  with  great  joy 
and  readiness  from  the  apostle's  lips,  ma&y  of  these  convertB, 
amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  Jews  and  proselytes,  had  been  per- 
verted by  some  Judaizing  teachers,  who  had  taught  them  that  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
essential  to  salvation.  This  party  seem,  also,  to  have  questioned 
Paul's  authority;  insinuating  that  he  was  inferior  to  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  from  whom  they  professed  to  have 
derived  their  views  and  authority.  To  settle  these  important 
matters,  in  which  the  apostle  evidently  considered  that  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  Christianity  were  at  stake,  he  wrote  this  Epistle  with 
his  own  hand  (6.  1 1),  contrary  to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his 
letters.     It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

i.  After  his  usual  salutation,  Paul  asserts  his  full  and  inde- 
pendent authority  as  an  apostle  of  Christ:  he  relates  the  history  of 
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liis  conversion  and  introduction  into  the  ministry;  showing  that  he 
had  received  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  not  by  any  human 
teaching,  but  by  immediate  revelation;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  recognised  his  Divine  commission,  and  treated  him  as  their 
equal  (i :  2.) 

ii.  In  support  of  his  doctrine,  that  men  are  accepted  of  God  by 
faith  alone,  and  not  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  Galatians  since  their  conversion  to 
Ciu'istianity, .  and  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  justifie4 
and  saved  by  faith,  and  shows  that  the  design  of  the  law  was  not 
to  supersede  the  Divine  covenant  of  promise  previously  made  with 
Abraham,  but  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  exhibit  the  necessity  for 
the  gospel  (3.)  He  draws  a  contrast  between  the  state  of  pupilage 
and  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  law,  and  their 
happier  condition  under  the  gospel,  when,  by  the  redemption  of  the 
Son  of  Gk>d,  they  were  put  into  possession  of  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  sonship :  and  addressing  that  portion  of  the  Gkdatians  who 
had  been  heathen,  he  reminds  them  that,  having  been  rescued  from  the 
far  more  degrading  bondage  of  idolatry,  it  was  especially  deplorable 
that  they  should  fall  back  into  the  slavery  of  superstition  (4.  i-ii). 
He  tenderly  appeals  to  them  as  his  spiritual  children,  reminding 
them  of  their  former  attachment  to  him:  and  then,  addressing 
those  who  relied  upon  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament, 
shows  them  that  the  history  of  Abreham's  two  sons  afforded  an 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  relative  position  and  spirit  of  the  two 
contending  parties  $  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  one,  and  the  bles* 
sedness  of  the  other  (4.  11 -31). 

iii.  He  exhorts  the  believers  to  stand  firm  in  their  Christian 
libeHy,  but  not  to  abuse  it;  shows  them  that  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  is  secured  under  the  gospel  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (5.);  and  enjoins  upon  them  mutual  for- 
bearance, tenderness,  love,  and  liberality ;  and,  after  again  con- 
demning the  doctrine  of  the  false  teachers,  closes  his  Epistle  with  a 
declaration  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  (6). 

This  Epistle  resembles  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and 
that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  the  first  it  defends  Paul's 
apostolic  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  taught  immediately  by 
Christ.  Like  the  last  it  treats  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  from 
which  the  Galatians  very  soon  after  Paul  left  them,  and  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  had  been  seduced  by  false  teachers,  who  insisted  on 
submission  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  probably 
insinuated  that  elsewhere  Paul  himself  had  ui^ed  the  same  doctrine. 
Hilark  the  sharpness  and  tenderness  of  his  rebuke  (3.  i :  4.  19; :  the 
place  assigned  to  holiness,  not  as  the  ground  but  as  the  fruit  of 
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salvation,  and  inseparable  from  it  (5.  6,  22).  Marie  also  how  little 
we  can  depend  on  ardour  of  religious  feeling  as  proof  of  the  strei^ 
of  religious  principle  (4.  15,  20). 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  E^piitte 
was  addressed  were  GbmIb  (whose  name  in  Greek  is  Qalatians),  botb 
in  name  and  in  character/  They  manifest  all  the  susceptibility  of 
impression  and  fondness  for  change  which  authors  from  Caesar  to 
Thierry  have  ascribed  to  that  race.  They  received  the  apostle  as  an 
angel,  and  would  have  plucked  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to 
him;  but  were  "soon  removed"  by  false  teachers  "to  another  | 
gospel/'  and  then  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ardour  b^an  to 
'*TiIfce  and  devom*  one  another"  (4.  14,  15:  5.  15). 

Ck)nnect  and  read  as  follows,  1.  1,  6,  11:  2.  15 :  3.  1,  6,  10, 15, 
19,  24:  4.  I,  8,  12,  17,  21:  5>  I,  7,  13,  16,  19,  22:  6.  1,  2,  6, 
11,  17,  18. 

77ie  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Ephesus,  ▲.  D.  5  7. 

1 74.  Corinth  was  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinee 
of  Achaia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece.  Its  situation  on  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the  Morea)  and  northern 
Greece,  gave  it  the  command  of  the  land  traffic  from  north  to  soutli: 
whilst,  by  its  two  ports  on  the  Ionian  and  JSgean  Seas,  it  received, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rich  merchandise  of  Asia^  and,  on  the  other, 
that  of  Italy  and  the  West.  Possessing  these  advantages,  Corinth 
became  a  place  of  very  extensive  commerce.  It  was  also  distin- 
guished for  its  sumptuous  public  edifices,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  elegant  arts  and  of  polite  learning.  The  Isthmian  games  also, 
(probably  alluded  to  in  chap.  9.  24-27),  which  were  held  near  the 
city,  had  attained  great  celebrity,  and  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of 
strangers  from  all  parts.  From  these  causes,  Corinth  became  re* 
markable  for  wealth  and  luxury;  and  equally  so  for  profligacy  and 
licentiousness,  which  were  greatly  fostered  by  the  worship  of  Venui 
established  there ;  so  that  it  became  ultimately  the  most  corrupt 
and  effeminate  city  in  Greece. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Christian  religion  into  this  stronghold  <^ 
vice,  is  related  in  Acts,  chap.  18.  Paul  was  then  on  his  way  from 
Macedonia  to  Jerusalem.  After  passing  some  time  at  Athens,  he 
came  to  Corinth ;  and  was  there  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy.     He 

*  See  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  i.  261. 

**  On  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  liberty,  against  those  who 
taught  that  ritual  observance  was  essential  to  salvation,  and  those 
who  taught  that,  "will  worship"  was  acceptable  obedience,  see 
3.  5,  6:  Rom.  7.  1-6:  Col.  2.  16-23. 
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preached  the  gospel  in  that  city,  first  to  the  Jews;  but,  when  they 
"  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed/'  he  renounced  all  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  ttimed  to  the  Greeks.  Some,  however,  of  the 
principal  Jews  believed.  His  fears  and  discouragements,  while  en- 
gaged  in  this  work  (see  chap.  2.  3:  Acts  18.  9,  10),  were  met  by  a 
special  revelation,  assuring  him  of  the  Lord's  presence  with  him, 
and  of  his  purpose  to  collect  a  church  there.  Paul  continued  his 
labours  at  Corinth  more  than  a  year  cmd  a  half :  and  they  were 
afterwards  followed  up  by  the  teaching  of  Apollos,  Acts  18.  27,  28. 
Thus  a  numerous  and  flourishing  church  was  formed;  teachers  were 
set  over  them;  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ  were  regularly  ob- 
served. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  ere  long,  their  peace  was  disturbed  by 
certain  individuals,  who  sought  to  ingraft  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
the  refinements  of  human  philosophy.  The  factious  teachers  attempted 
to  depreciate  the  apostle,  refuresenting  him  as  deficient  in  the  graces 
of  style  and  the  arts  of  oratory,  and  even  calling  in  question  his 
apostolic  authority:  they  also  pleaded  for  a  licentious  manner  of 
life,  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty.  Hence  arose  divisions  and 
irregularities;  and  the  church  was  fast  declining  from  its  original 
faith,  purity,  and  love. 

This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus,  after  Paul 
had  made  one  visit  to  Corinth,  cmd  when  he  was  about  to  make 
another  :  see  chaps.  2.  i:  4.  19:  16.  5.  We  learn  from  Acts  18.  i, 
and  20. 1-3,  that  Paul  visited  Achaia,  and  doubtless  Corinth,  twice; 
and  that,  on  the  second  occasion,  he  went  thither  from  Ephesus,  after 
having  spent  two  years  in  that  city.  That  this  Epistle  was  written 
during  that  period  is  further  confirmed  by  various  incidental  re- 
ferences. See  chaps.  15.  32:  16.  8;  and  chap.  16.  9  compared  with 
Acts  19.  20-41:  also  the  salutation  from  the  churches  of  Asia  in 
chap.  16.  19  (see  Ft.  i.  sec.  398);  and,  further,  the  salutation 
from  Priscilla  and  Aquilap,  who  were  at  Ephesus  at  that  time. 
Acts  18.  26. 

The  object  of  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been,  partly,  to  reply 
to  one  which  Paul  had  received  from  the  church,  requesting  his 
advice  and  instruction  on  some  points  (see  chap.  7.  i);  and,  partly, 
to  correct  some  disorders  prevailing  among  them,  of  which  he  had 
heard  from  some  of  their  members  (i.  11:  5.  i:  11.  18),  which  had 
occasioned  him  deep  concern,  and  led  him  to  send  Timothy  to 
Corinth  (4. 1 7). 

The  evils  which  Paul  sought  to  correct  among  the  Corinthians 
related  to  the  following  subjects: — 

Pariy-dwisions  {i,  io-i6:  3.  4-6).  A  fondness  for  philosophy  voA 
eloquence  (i.  17,  etc.)    Notorious  immorality  was  tolerated  amongst 
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them  (5.)  Law-suits  were  carried  on  by  one  against  anAthftr  befoR 
heathen  judges,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Christian  wisdom  and  \m, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  principles  of  justice  (6.  1-8).  Lkadim 
indulgence  (6.  9-20).  In  their  religious  assemblies,  the  female  mes- 
berd  of  the  church,  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  had  mHB- 
fested  an  imfeminine  deportment,  laying  aside  the  veil,  the  dstb- 
guishing  mark  of  their  sex  (11.  3-10).  The  Lordts  supper  had  bes 
perverted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  (11.  30-34);  bow  I 
having  made  it  an  occasion  of  jovialty,  and  a  sotirce  of  humiliirir*  | 
to  their  poorer  brethren,  ver.  20,  21.  Miroiculwa  gifts,  especiilly 
the  gift  of  tongues,  had  been  misused  (14)-  And  the  momentov 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  been  denied  or  questioned  (15. 12). 
The  matters  upon  which  the  Corinthians  had  requested  Fluri 
instructions  are,  i.  Marriage,  and  the  duties  in  regard  to  it  m 
their  circumstances  (7.);  2.  the  effect  which  their  convnsum  to 
Christianity  produced  upon  a  prior  state  of  circumcision  or  of  <&iMr| 
(7.  17-24);  and  3.  their  duty  with  reference  to  eating  things  offerd 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  (8.)>  They  had,  probably,  also  addressed  some 
questions  to  him  respecting  tiie  employment  of  spiritual  gifts,  and 
the  order  to  be  observed  in  their  religious  assembUes. 

In  no  Epistle  does  Paul's  own  character  appear  more  illustriooi 
than  in  this.  The  assertion  of  his  apostolic  authority  is  besutifally 
blended  with  humility  and  godly  jealousy  of  himself  (2,  3 :  9. 16. 27). 
Means  he  diligently  employs,  yet  is  profoundly  dependent  (3.  6, 9: 
15.  10).  Fidelity  he  combines  with  the  utmost  tendenkeai 
(3.  2:  6.  12:  4.  14);  and  with  the  noblest  gifts,  he  prefers  love  to 
them  all  (13.  i).  Herein  he  is  a  pattern  not  only  to  ministen, 
but  to  private  Christians  of  every  age. 

For  those  who  profess  to  have  no  sympathy  with  superstition  asd 
little  respect  for  authority,  these  Epistles  are  peculiarly  instructive. 
They  combine,  in  the  most  striking  way,  the  utterances  of  a  libenl 
manly  spirit  with  doctrines  the  most  humbling.  They  cherish  the 
loftiest  hopes  for  man,  and  for  truth,  and  they  tell  us  how  alone 
these  hopes  may  be  fulfilled. 

In  other  respects,  moreover,  these  Epistles  are  of  great  interest 
In  their  contents  they  are  the  most  diversified  of  all  the  apostle's 
widtings;  and  more  than  any  other  they  throw  light  on  the  state  of 
the  early  church,  and  on  the  evil  tendencies  with  which  the  gospel 
had  to  struggle  even  among  good  men. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows,  1.1,  4,  10,  13,  17,  26:  2.  i: 
3.  I,  10,  16,  i8:  4.  I,  6,  8,  14:  5.  1,  9:  6.  i,  9,  I2;.7.  i,  17,  25,  29: 
8.  i:  9.  I,  24:  11.  14,  23:-ll.  2,  17,  23,  27: 12.  i,  31: 13.  i.  13;  U.  i, 
34,  36:-15.  I,  12-20,  35,  5i:-16.  i,  5,  10,  12,  13,  15,  17,  19,  31^  23. 
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The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 

Macedonia,  a.  D.  5  7. 

175.  Not  very  long  after  writing  the  former  Epistle,  Paul  left  Eplie- 
Bus,  and  went  to  Troas.  Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (whom  he 
had  sent  to  Corinth) ;  and  to  receive  from  him  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  the  chiuxsh,  and  of  the  effects  of  his  former  Epistle  (2.12).  But, 
not  finding  him  there,  he  crossed  over  to  Maoedoniiyy  where  his 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  and  report  of  Titus.  From  him 
Paul  learned  that  his  faithful  reproofs  liad  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  a  godly  sorrow,  and  a  practical  regard 
for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church.  But,  with  these  pleasing 
symptoms,  there  were  others  of  a  painful  kind.  The  faction  con- 
nected with  the  false  teachers  was  still  depreciating  his  apostolic 
authority,  and  misrepresenting  his  motives  and  conduct;  even  using 
his  former  letter  to  bring  new  charges  against  him,  as  having  failed 
to  keep  his  promise  of  coming  to  see  them,  and  having  adopted  an 
authoritative  style  of  writing,  little  in  \mison,  as  they  alleged,  with 
the  contemptibleness  of  his  person  and  speech. 

Under  the  strong  and  mingled  emotions  caused  by  this  intelli- 
gence, the  apostle  wrote  this  second  Epistle;  in  which  the  language 
of  commendation  and  love  is  blended  with  that  of  censure,  and 
even  of  threatening;  and  sent  it  by  Titus  and  others,  intending 
speedily  to  follow  them,  as  it  appears  that  he  did.  It  was  designed 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  reiormation,  to  establish  still  further 
his  authority  against  the  objectionp  cmd  pretensions  of  false  teachers, 
and  to  prepare  the  Corinthians  for  his  intended  visit,  when  he 
desired  to  find  their  disorders  rectified,  and  their  promised  contri- 
butions for  their  afflicted  brethren  ready  (8.  18:  9.  3,  5 :  10.  3,  11: 
13.  I,  3,  10). 

Although  this  and  the  preceding  Epistle  are  full  of  references  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church,  they  are  not 
the  less  important  or  instructive  on  that  account.  For  they  contain 
directions  and  admonitions  stiited  to  many  of  the  ordinary  drcum- 
stances  of  life  which  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously  intro- 
duced in  a  more  genei'al  discourse  on  the  great  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity.  Principles  and  rules  are  laid  down  which  are  of 
general  application,  especially  in  opposing  dissensions  and  other 
evils  arising  in  the  church,  and  in  promoting  the  important  duty  o 
Christian  liberality. 

The  principal  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows: — 

i.  The  apostle,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine  con- 
solation granted  to  him  imder  his  sufferings  for  Christ,  staties  the 
reasons  of  his  delay  in  visiting  Corinth:  and  refers  to  the  case  of 
the  guilty  person  upon  whom  discipline  had  been  exercised ;  whom, 
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being  penitent^  he  exhorts  them  to  restore  to  their  cemmnsia 
(i.  i2:-2.  13). 

ii.  He  alludes  to  his  labours  in  the  service  of  the  goniel  sd 
their  success,  and  to  his  own  personal  relation  to  the  Coiintiuv: 
and  is  thereby  led  to  speak  of  the  differenoes  between  the  miniiti; 
under  the  Old  Covenant  and  under  the  New;  showing  the  supaitf 
glory  of  the  latter  (3).  He  describes  the  principles  and  motinilij 
which  he  and  his  brethren  were  actuated  in  fulfilling  their  minkby 
in  the  midst  of  great  trials  and  afBictions;  and  exhorts  the  Coriotk- 
ians  not  to  frustrate  the  great  objects  of  the  gospel  by  the  nodeet 
of  Christian  discipline  and  purity  (4  i-y). 

iii.  Then,  resuming  a  subject  referred  to  in  his  former  I^istk. 
with  persuasive  earnestness  he  recommends  to  them  the  oolleckioB 
for  the  poor  among  the  saints  at  Jerusalem;  and  shows  the  maniftJ^ 
advantages  of  such  services  (8 :  9). 

iv.  He  vindicates  his  apostolic  authority  against  the  ipffjn^ftMM 
of  false  teachers;  and  (though  with  evident  reluctance)  contrvb 
his  own  gifts,  labours,  and  sufferings,  with  the  cliaracter  and  ooi^ 
duct  of  those  pretenders  who  opposed  him  (10  :  n):  he  refers,  in 
proof  of  the  Divine  approval,  to  some  extraordinary  visions  and 
revelations  with  which  he  had  been  &voured  (12.  i-n):  shows  the 
openness,  sincerity,  and  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  conduct: 
and,  after  a  few  affectionate  admonitions  to  self-examination,  and 
to  love  and  holiness,  closes  the  Epistle  wilh  prayer  and  benediction 
12.  11-21:  13). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows,  1.  i,  3,  8,  12,  15,  23:  2.  5,  12, 14: 
3.  I,  4,  12:  4.  I,  h  7,  12:  5.  5,  II,  16,  20:  6.  I,  n,  14:  7.  I,  2, 
5,11,  13:  8.1,  16:  9.1,6:  10. 1,  7,  12:  11.1,5,13,  16:  12. 1,  14,19: 
13.  I,  5,  11,  14. 

176.  (i.)  Not  the  least  instructive  part  of  these  Epistles  is  the 
Apostolic  ^^^  *^®y  throw  on  the  motives  and  spirit  of  the 
authority  and  apostles.  In  i  Cor.,  Paid  shows  that  not  man  bat 
^^'  Christ  alone  is  the  centre  of  union  to  the  church,  that 
ministers  are  but  fellow-labourers  employed  and  endowed  by  God, 
to  whom  all  their  success  is  owing.  They  are  therefore  neither  to  be 
overrated  nor  despised.  The  true  minister  of  Christ  may  be  known 
by  his  patience,  his  self-denial,  his  holiness,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  exalts  his  Lord,  i  Cor.  i.  io:-4.  21 :  2  Cor.  4  :-7 :  i  These.  2. 1-12 : 3. 
2  Tim.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  insists  largely  on  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  his  office,  2  Cor.  10-12:  Gal.  1:2:1  Cor.  15.  9,  10: 
Kph.  3.  8.  In  the  whole  of  these  passages  the  object  seems  three- 
fold; to  confirm  and  prove  his  doctrine,  and  to  re^te  false  teachers, 
2  Cor.  II.  3 :  to  exhibit  to  Christians  and  to  Christian  ministers  an 
eminent  example,  Phil.  3.  i  :-4.  9:  Heb  13.  7-14;  and  above  all  to 
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illustrate  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  2  Cor.  13.  9:  Gral.  i.  24: 

1  Tim.  I.  16.  The  whole  supplies  also  important  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel/ 

''  (ii.)  The  character  of  &lse  teachers,  against  whom  the  church  of 
Character  of  ^^^^  ^  often  warned,  may  be  gathered  from  many 
fftlae  passages.    Some  were  Judaizers,  denying  the  sufficiency 

****^®"'  of  the  cross  and  the  liberty  of  the  church;  some  philo- 
sophizing teachers,  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  truth;  and 
others,  "  dogs",  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness,  i  Cor. 

1,  io:-4:  2  Cor.  11:  (Jal.  i.  1-12:  4.  9-20:  5.  7-15:  Col.  2.  16-23: 
Acts  15.  13-31  :-2  Thess.  2.  1-12:  2  Pet.  3:  Jude4-i9:  iTim.  6.  20. 

2  Tim.  2.  16:  I  John  2. 18-24:  4.  1-6:  2  and  3  John, 
(iii.)  The  church  is  many  and  one,  i  Cor.  11. 16:  14.  33:  Gal.  i.  22: 

h     h     '  Theas.  2.  14:  Acts  16.  5:  i  Cor.  12.  12-27:  Eph.  4. 

3-5:  5-  35-32:  Col  I.  18-24  *•  Gal.  3.  28:  Matt.  16.  28: — 

chosen  (Eph.  i.  4:  i  Pet.  5.  13) :  loved  (Eph.  5.  25:  Rev.  i.  5): — 

redeemed  by  Christ  (Heb.  9.  12  :  i  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  and  subject  to 

him  (Rom.  7.  4:  Eph.  5.  24).    Christ  is  its  Foimdation  and  Head 

(Eph.  2. 20: 1  Pet.  2. 4,  6:  Eph.  i.  22  :  5. 23 :  Col.  1. 18).  The  church 

is  his  body  and  bride  (Eph.  i.  23 :  Col.  i.  24:  Rev.  21.  9 :  22. 7). 

(iv.)  For  the  general  character  of  its  members,  see  the  descrip- 

tions  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  Epistle,  and  espe- 
Its members.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^    ^^^,  ^  ^^^  ^    ^^  j^.  ^  ^^^    ^    ^^^, 

2.  13,  14:  3.  6:  4.  9,  10:  Eph.  2.  13-22:  Phil.  i.  7:  Col.  i.  3-8: 
I  John.  The  whole  and  each  member  ought  to  be  the  image  of 
Christ,  2  Cor.  3.  i8:  Rom.  8.  14,  29:  Eph.  i.  4,  5:4.  23,  24: 
I  Pet.  4.  I;  and  the  temple  of  the  Spirit,  i  Cor.  3.  16,  17:  2  Cor. 
6.16:  iTim.  3. 15:  I  John  3,  24:  4. 12, 15:  John  14.  23:  17. 21-23. 

(v.)  On  the  duties  which  Christians  owe  one  to  another  Scripture  is 
Their  duties  beautifully  explicit.  The  justice  and  benevolence  which 
motives,  and  as  men  they  owe  to  their  fellows  (see  Romans,  Pt.  ii. 
^     '  §  1 79),  they  owe  also  to  their  brethren,  but  to  them  they 

owe  other  duties  besides,  and  all  are  enforced  by  motives  peculiar  to 
Christians,  being  taken,  in  fact,  from  their  mutual  relation  to  one 
another  through  the  love  and  grace  of  their  Lord,  i  Cor.  16. 
13-16:  2  Cor.  I?,  u:  Rom.  12.  3-10:  Gal.  6.  2:' Eph.  4.  i-i6: 
Col.  3.  12-15:  Phil.  2.  1-16:  I  Thess.  4.  9:  5.  ii-2i:  i  Pet.  i.  22: 
4.  8-11:  5.  1-7:  2  Tim.  2.  22:  James  2.  1-18:  Heb.  10.  25:  13.  7,17: 
I  John  3.  13-23:  4.  7,  II,  2j:  $.  16,  17. 
(vi.)  Relative  duties  of  Christians.  In  relation  to  marriage, 
*  It  illustrates  both  the  humility  of  the  apostles  and  the  priest- 
hood of  the  whole  church  to  notice  how  they  ask  the  prayers  of 
their  converts  2  Cor.  i.  11:  Rom.  15.  30:  Eph.  6.  19:  Col.  4.  3,  4: 
I  Thess.  5.  25 :  2  Thess.  3.  i. 
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^H^UW^sn.  tjya.  ^    ..^'^.  Ov4-  >  ^.-s-  Sisa-  r:;-  y.   z  "^m^  ^  z:.  z  ftsL 

^y^^^  l^«^ru-;«f  ^  x»  flic'^-T^Wy  lad  Mtagnrr,  i  Car.  r^  £.  :: 
i  ^xvf.  ^r  >  J  IS«tt,  f i.  i> ;  ^5^  5^  i:':  I  laa-  4-  17-1^:  i  Jaoa  j 

i','i^f',hMitm.t.  'jt',*  1'  ^;Beo,i.i;  in  rrrrf^ir IrrTina  fliFii  "laii, 

il4  ^«nMMl«a!i  ''  <k^^I/l  tlrtsr  yjtmemigfUk  aoad  kid  all 

il^  ir«i  iii<4  fa(«Bd«il  m  tiM;  r«l«r;  tlKoi^  afl  av»  fjniiaJ  to  ;m 

Wffk.)  7tM  tU  Wr*  and  OMiiMt  a^idi  tlik  idaliaB  imv^Tcs 
ft.  i«.^4.<^4<^   'i'^  ^^  iM«OT»  ihe  Aardk  of  Qnt  nmafc  be  kept  free 

tmmtrtif  tfg4fhu^m,  ntiUMratifm — all  are  to  be  exerdaed  Cor  tiie  gvid 
//fU#*bwl/,  I  <>^,  5;  2  O/r,  6,  14^18:  3- 17:  10.  8:  13.  10: 
OtU,  ft,  f,  2  Them,  },  6-15 :  I  Hill*  5:6:2  Tbn.  3.  1-5:4.  2: 
TH,  1/  /''/j'j,  10;  Jtide  23;  Ker,  2,  14^16,  20-  23. 

(in,)  TIm  «foi  and  «ure  fd  AMmtfim,  i  Cor.  1. 10:  4.  21 :  2  Cor.  ci: 
mHMtnmfH  i^Mtt.  f  6,  f  7,  f  8  J  I  Tim,  i.  3-7 :  6.  3-5,  20 :  Tit.  3.  9-15 : 
t4^¥U^mih    \U\,,  t%,ii,f)'    Bee  cm  Chriataan  forbeanoiGe. 

(X/)  T^ia  ^Itiiy  tft  Chriatiaa  forbeanoice  in  relation  to  matters  on 
wlii/ili  ihare  may  be  difKMrenee  of  opinion  among  good  men,  i  Cor. 
Mi'foi  iUnn.  14*  f  i'f^.  T.yLaii.  18.  10:  Phil, 2. 1-7:  James 4. 11, 12: 
AiitN  f5«  tf,  9{  M.  17:  I  Pet.  3.  8. 

(xl.)  Ttia  right  lute  of  miraculous  gifts,  as  prophecy,  etc.,  is 
Mlr«iiitmM  '^''K^'^T  explained  in  these  Epistles.  These  gifts  were 
iM\t\  tti\m  iiitendoil  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  promote  its 
^  rnpicl  (lisNeniination,  and  were  essential  to  prove  a  new 

revalation.  J^uw^  we  are  referred  for  evidence  and  for  spiritual 
)ctt()wl«>(lK0  t«>  the  Horiptures.  Outward  instruction,  personal  expe- 
rlntidfi,  Cdrnfiil  Htudy,  and  a  spirit  of  devout  dependence  on  Qod's 
titmiiiitig  In  hit  word  occupy  the  place  of  miraculous  endowments. 
I  Tim.  a*i:  j.  i^  151  16:  a  Thess.  2. 15:  3  Pot.  1. 15-21: 3.  c-4: 14-17: 
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James  i.  5.  In  these  passages,  however,  we  learn  that  the  church 
of  Christ  ought  to  be  edified  by  the  willing  and  combined  service, 
according  to  their  gifts,  of  all  its  members,  i  Cor.  12:  14:  Rom.  12. 
4-8:  Gal.  3.  1-5;  Eph.  4.  7-13  :  Heb.  2.  1-4, 

(xii.)  Mark  the  natu^,  and  superlative  excellence  of  Christian 
OnChrisdan  love.  I  Cor.  13:  Col.  3.  12,  14:  QaL  5:6:2  Tim. 
love.  I.  5 :  I  John  3.  10-24. 

(xiii.)  Mark  the  importance  and  consolation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
On  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  how  it  is  insured  by  the 

resurrection,  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  i  Cor.  15  :  Rom.  8. 11, 19-25  : 
I  Thess.  4.  13-17:  Rev.  20.  11-13:  John  5.  21,  28. 

(xiv.)  Mark  also  with  what  order  and  devotedness  the  Lord's 
On  observ-  Supper  is  to  be  observed,  and  mark  that  it  is  not  sacri- 
anceofthe  ^^^  jj^t  only  commemorative.  I  Cor.  ii,  17-34: 
supper.  10.  15-18:  Matt.  26.  26-30:  Acta  2.  42-47:  30.  7. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Somana, 
Cormth,  a.d.  58. 

177.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  addressed  to  the  Chiistianfi 
residing  in  the  metropolis  of  that  great  empire,  whose  dominion 
then  extended  over  almost  the  whole  known  world. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  into  Rome  by  the  extensive  settlement  of  Jews 
there.  That  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  worship  at  Rome  had 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  general  community,  it  clear 
from  the  statements  of  heathen  writers.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  syna- 
gogues as  places  of  general  resort :  and,  still  later^  Juvenal  ridicules 
lus  countrymen  for  becoming  Jews* 

At  what  time  or  by  whom  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  the 
imperial  city  is  unknown.  That  it  was  at  an  early  period  may  be 
inferred  &om  the  circumstance  that,  when  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle, 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  *'was  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world,"  chap.  i.  8.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those 
"strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  who  were  present  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  10),  carried  back 
to  that  city  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is  not  improbable, 
also,  considering  the  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  that  some  of  the  numerous  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Judsea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  might  soon  have  foimd  their  way 
to  the  capital.  That  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  Rome  (two  of  whom  Paul  mentions  as  having 
been  converted  earlier  than  himself)  were  Paul's  particular  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  met  while  preaching  in  Asia  and  in  Greece,  ia 
«Yident  from  the  form  of  the  salutationB  in  ohap.  16.  3-16. 
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The  tniditionf  of  •ome  of  the  ancieiii  ftithea^  that  FMer  hm  tl* 
foonder  of  the  church  at  Rome,  i^ipeeim  plainly  w^A^^mift^^  wA 
the  eridence  derired  from  thk  Epktloy  ae  wall  wm  £ram  the  beak  d 
the  Acts,  which  ihowe  him  to  hare  been  at  Jemaalam  at  the  vay 
time  when  he  ii  alleged  to  have  been  at  Boma.  In  tbii  wbob 
gristle  there  ie  no  mention  of  Peter  as  ever  hsving  been  at  Bam. 
Now,  if  Peter  had  not  only  been  there^  but  had  actually  fomidid 
the  chordi,  and  had  pmkled  over  it,  it  ia  imjiuianiln  to  mxpfm 
that  Paul  could  have  fuled  to  advert  to  that  fiust.  AnA^  farUMi; 
had  Peter  been  at  Rome  when  Pttul  wrote  thia  Epiatle,  he  wonU 
certainly  have  been  included  in  the  particular  enumeratian  of  fMOoai 
to  whom  salutations  are  sent,  in  chap.  i6. 

The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  very  predsely  fixed  bj  the  fbUovivg 
fftcts.  PauI  had  not  yet  been  to  Rome  (i.  ii,  13,  15).  He  imi 
intending  to  visit  it,  after  first  visiting  Jerusalem  (15.  23-28)^  ui 
this  was  his  purpose  during  his  three  months'  residenoe  at  Corintk, 
Acts  19.  21.  He  was  about  to  carry  a  collection  firom  Mimti*^"^ 
and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (15.  26,  51) :  and  this  he  did  carry  firoa 
Corinth  to  Jerusalem  at  the  dose  of  Us  visits  Aeta  34.  17,  Wbeo 
he  wrote  the  Epistle,  Timothy,  Sosipater,  Gains,  and  Eraatos  woi 
with  him  (16.  21,  23).  Gains  was  his  host^  and  raaided  at  CorinUi» 
z  Cor.  I.  14.  ErastuB  was  himself  a  Corinthian,  and  had  been  sent 
shortly  before  from  Bphesus  with  Timothy  on  their  yn^  thfeogh 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  Acts  19.  22:  i  Cor.  z6w  10,  11 ;  and  thi 
first  three  are  expressly  mentioned  in  Acts  (20.  4)  as  being  witk 
Fftul  at  Corinth.  Phoebe,  moreover,  the  bearer  of  the  £^istle,  mi 
a  member  of  the  church  at  the  Corinthian  port  of  Genchrea  (16.  i> 
As  Paul,  therefore,  was  preparing  to  visit  JeroBalem.  one  of  his  cob- 
verts  was  also  departing  from  Corinth  in  an  opposite  directioB,  for 
Rome,  and  by  her  this  Epistle  was  taken  to  that  mtj.  Its  date  ii 
thus  fixed,  ▲.  D.  58. 

The  character  of  the  Roman  churdi  may  be  gathered  from  thi 
Epistle  itself.  It  contained  several  converts  from  Judaiaaa  (3. 4, 14 
etc.);  but  the  mi^jority  were  clearly  of  Ctontik  origin  (i.  13: 15. 
14,15).  To  all  it  was  important  that  they  should  have  a  loll  aai 
inspired  exhibition  of  Divine  truth  $  and  this  is  given.  The  dootriai 
of  justification  by  ftdth  had  been  employed  to  justify  inomonl 
praotioes  (3.  8),  and  moreover  dissensions  had  sprung  up  beiwess 
Jewish  converts  and  Gentile  Christians  (11.  1%  x8 :  14).  The 
Jewish  believar  was  unwilling  to  regard  his  unoirtumeiBed  Geutik 
brother  as  his  equal  in  Christ's  kingdom  (3.  9:  15.  7-ix)i  and,  «■ 
the  other  hand,  the  move  enlightened  Gentile  convert  w«a  inclined 
to  treat  the  lingering  scruples  of  the  Jew  with  ooateapt  (14,  3). 
Here,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  jostifioa^fan  ia  uhtmm  te  ptednoi 
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koliueBS.  To  the  Jewish  Christiaii,  truth  and  its  claims  are  re- 
pealed; to  the  Qentild  Chrisfcian,  hve  and  ita  claims;  and  both  are 
taught  that  faith  in  Christ  and  subjection  to  him  are  the  only  con- 
ditions  of  a  place  im  the  church  and  of  an  interest  in  the  covenant. 
In  the  whole  of  this  discussion  principles  are  laid  down  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  church  in  every  age. 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  as  follows  (see  §  1711  note.) 
I.  I,  8,  13,  if»,  18,  24:  2.  1,  17,  25:  3.  I,  5,  9,  21,  27,  29,  31: 
4.  I,  6,  9,  10,  13,  18,  23;  5.  1,  3,  6,  11,  12:  6,i,  12, 15:  7.1,  7,  13: 
8.  I,  12,  18,  26,  28,  31 :  9.  I,  6,  10,  14,  19,  30:  10. 1,  14,  18 :  it. 
I,  7,  II,  16,  22,  25,  33:  12.  I,  3,  6,  9,  14:  13*  h  i»:  14.  h  13: 
15.  I,  5,  8,  14:  16.  I,  17,  21,  25. 

178.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  treats  of  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  test  of  a  true  diureh,  and  is  moreover  the 
most  full  and  systematic  of  all  the  apostle's  writings,  we  append  an 
analysis  of  the  whole,  showing  the  course  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tration.  The  significance  of  particular  passages  depends  in  a  great 
degree,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  on  their  oonneelion  and  tendency. 

(l)  Introduction  (l.  i-if). 

(I.)  The  salutation  (i.  1-7). 

(2.)  Introduction,  and  Paul's  esdniate  of  the  gospel  (8-i7}« 

(n.)  Doctrinal  Expocition  (z.  18  :-ii.  36). 

(a.)  Sinfulness  of  the  human  race, 
(r.)  Condition  of  the  heathen, — 

In  relation  to  Qod  (i.  18-23). 
In  relation  to  human  duty  (24^32). 
(2.)  Condition  of  the  Jews, — 

Mere  knowledge  will  not  save  (2.  i-iz). 
It  even  aggravates  guilt  (12-29). 
(j.)  Comparison  of  Jews  and  Oentilesj — 

Value  of  Old  Testament  dispensation  not  lowered  (3,  x^). 
Both  fi^ty,  and  needing  salvation  (9-20). 
(i.)  The  gospel-plan  of  rnxkaUim  ezi^afaied,  in  itself,  and  in 
its  results. 
(Z.)  This  plan  explained,  a  revelation  of  Divine  jnitioe  and 
mercy  excludes — 

All  boasting  (3.  21^  26-28),  and-^ 
Saves  all  on  tiie  same  teHias  (29-31)* 
<a«)  Holy  men  of  old  justified  by  fiedth^ — 

Illustrated^  Abraham  (4.  z-s):  S(Kvid-(^^). 

8  D  2 
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Girounuasioii  the  sign  (9-12%  and  the  theocnoy  {iyn\ 
the  result  of  the  ooTenant :    the  reeult,  thenfim^  d 
jnstificatioii^  rather  than  sobeervient  to  it. 
(3.)  Abraham's  faith  described.    Its  results  (4.  18-25). 
(4.)  The  fruits  of  faith  in  Christian  e^tecienoet,  in  impnti^ 
peace,  joy,  and  hope  (5.  i-i|). 

(5).  The  excellence  of  faith  shown  by  a  oompariscm  befewM 
Adam,  the  head  of  the  ffidlen  race,  and  Christy  the  author  of 
spiritual  life,  to  all  who  are  united  to  Him  (5.  12.31). 

(c.)  This  way  of  salvation  (x^»,  SucouKr^),  &younblB  ti 

holiness,    (See  3.  8). 

(i.)  We  cannot  go  on  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound;  for  wen* 

one  with  Christ  our  Head,  in  his  baptism,  death,  a«<^  ]ife  (6. 1.14); 

verses  12-14  illustrating  the  idea  that  Christ  is  our  King,  as  well  a 

Head.  ^^ 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  go  on  in  sin,  because  under  gnce  and  not  under 
law. 

For  the  servants  of  another  are  bound  to  obey  their 

master,-  and  moreover — 
Men  are  increasingly  swayed  by  that  authority,  Tduek 
they  heartily  acknowledge.    It  beoomes  a  yoke,  whidi, 
however,  if  it  be  righteousness,   is    free,  and  hta  » 
glorious  issue,  (6.  15-23). 
(3.)  He  illustrates  the  same  truth  as  in  6.  2,  by  an  ^r^mji^ 
founded  on  law  (7.  1-7). 

Hence  a  twofold  objection : 
(4).  Either  the  law  is  sin — 

No;  for  it  reveals  sin,  and  impresses  it  on  the  oonsdeDoe 

(7.  7-"): 
(5.)  Or  being  itself  good,  it  has  become  death  (7.  13-25). 

No;  for  we,  ("  our  umer  man,")  admit  it  to  be  spiiftiul, 
even  when  not  obeying  it;  a  fact  admitted  by  the 
awakened  and  regenerate. 
Both  facts  meet  the  objection,  and  show  our  need  of  a  90W 
system. 

(d,)  The  law  having  failed  to  justify  and  sanct^,  he  repeats 
and  expands  the  truth,  that  Christ  for  us,  and  Christ  m  vs, 
is  our  justification  and  hoUness. 
(i.)  Christians  justified  in  Clirist  and  sanctified  in  Him^  through 
the  Spirit;  which  sonctification  will  be  complete  (8.  z-ii). 
(2.)  Christian's  duty  and  privilege  (8.  12-17.) 
(3.)  The  connection  between  the  perfection  of  creation,  and  that 
of  the  children  of  God  (8.  18-25). 
(4.)  Other  blessings  (8.  26*27,  28-30,  31-39). 
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(e.)  As  in  chap.  i.  i8:-3.  20,  the  apostle  has  explained  the 
relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  law,  so  in  chap.  9. 
I  :•  1 1.  36,  he  explains  the  relation  of  both  to  the  gospel. 

That  salvation  is  by  Christ,  and  for  all  that  believe,  is  the  con- 
elusion  to  which  the  apostle  has  come;  but  if  so,  the  great  minority 
of  the  Jews  perish,  and  the  Gentiles  have  taken  their  place;  a  result 
apparently  severe,  and  to  the  Jew  particularly  startling.  The  apostle 
meets  this  feeling. 

(i.)  He  affirms,  that  he  is  himself  greatly  distressed  at  their  state 
of  rejection  (9.  1-6). 

(2.)  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  promise  is  unfulfilled, 
or  that  this  difference  of  treatment  is  without  precedent;  for — 

The  promise  did  not  extend  to  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
only  to  the  descendants  of  Sarah;  nor  to  all  her  descendants,  but 
only  to  Jacob  (7-1 3),  the  ground  of  the  difference  being,  not  the 
actual  merit  of  tiie  persons,  but  the  election  of  God. 

Least  of  all  does  it  follow  that  God  is  unjust,  for  all  mercy  on 
God's  part  is  evidence  of  kindness,  and  is  altogether  undeserved. 

That  Gk>d  has  a  right  to  make  distinctions  in  his  dealings,  and 
does  make  them,  is  further  shown  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  (14-18).. 

(3.)  But  does  not  this  idea  of  purpose  on  God's  part,  free  us 
from  blame?  To  which  the  apostle  replies  by  affirming,  first,  that 
God  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  wUl;  suggesting,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  there  can  be  no  wrong;  and  secondly,  that  in  exercising 
that  will,  both  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  will  be  the  more 
illustriously  revealed  (19-24;,  saving  all  on  the  same  conditions, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (24). 

(4.)  Both  this  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  salvation  of  a  remnant 
only  of  the  Jews,  are  foretold,  or  have  their  precedents  in  the  Old 
Testament  (25-29). 

(5.)  The  failure  and  rejection  of  the  Jews,  though  in  one  sense 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose,  are  really  results  of  un- 
belief (30-33). 

Chap.  10.  This  last  thought  is  expanded  in  chap.  10.  After  again 
expressing  his  distress  at  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  he  shows  that 
their  rejection  is  the  result  of  unbelief;  and  that  all  who  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  shall  be  saved  (1-13). 

It  is  then  objected,  that  the  Jews  could  not  call  upon  one  of  whom 
they  had  not  heard  (14-17),  and  the  apostle  answers  by  showing 
that  they  have  heard,  and  that  their  rejection  of  truth  was  not 
owing  to  ignorance,  but  to  disobedient  unbelief;  a  fiict,  which,  in 
all  aspects  of  it,  their  own  prophets  foretold  (18-21). 

Chap.  II.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  explain  his  statements. 
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(6).  It  must  not  be  mippofled  that  Inraal,  ap  a  wliolif,  bate  bM 
Yejected. 

It  is  not  Jews,  as  Jews;  bat  Jews  as  unbelieirerB;  far  *'  I  myiri^' 
says  he,  "am  an  Israelite"  (i),  and,  as  in  El^ah's  dmym,  time  wen 
thousands  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  so  now  there  Jb  a  xwmak 
according  to  the  eleotum  of  grace,  chosen  not  for  thmr  wnriu,  bsi 
from  free  favonr;  while  the  rest  haye  missed  tlte  blcwii^  thmi^ 
unbelief  (2-xo). 

Nor,  speaking  ai  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  is  this  utter  njeotSon: 

Their  mibelief  gave  occasion  for  the  proclamation  of  the  tnith  to 
the  Glentiles,  and  their  conyendon  will  be  oonneeted  witii  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  truth  (11-15),  of  all  which  the  finth  oiihm 
fiathera  is  a  kind  of  earnest  (16). 

(7.)  Humility,  fiBdth,  adoring  reverence  of  the  justloe  and  macy 
of  God,  with  hope  in  thia  general  issue,  become  all  Qemtile  convarts 
(17-24),  and— 

(8.)  By-and-by,   Israel  as  a  whole,  shall  be  eonyerted  to  Ckid 

(35-33). 

(9.)  The  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  an  evidence  of  the  nnfiHOMsn- 
able  wisdom  and  love  of  Qod  (33-36),  to  whose  praiae  all  will  uU^ 
mately  redound. 

(in.)  Ethical  development  of  Truth  (12.-15.  14)- 

(i.)  In  relati(m  to  general  behaviour. 

(i.)  All  previous  doctrine  points  to  oonseoratiou  of  the  whole  ISA 
as  the  appropriate  result,  and  witii  this  consecration  all  holiDen 
begins  (12.  I,  2). 

lliis  founded  in  humility,  t.  e.,  in  a  true  and  healthy  view  of  our^ 
selves,  and  of  our  position  (12.  3). 

This  consecration  will  include — 

(2.)  The  Christian's  relation  to  the  church  (i2.  4-13),  indad- 
ing  love,  faith,  and  hope;  and-^ 

(3.)  The  Christian's  relation  to  the  world  (12.  14-21). 

(4.)  Chap.  13.  Especially  is  this  spirit  of  consecration  seen  in 
submission  to  the  ruling  power,  which  has  the  force  of  a  Divine 
law  (1-7). — Obedience  in  such  cases,  is  another  form  of  the  great 
law  of  love  (8-10),  which  is  especially  incumbent  under  the  gospel, 
as  is  all  spiritual  holiness,  (11-14). 

(ii.)  In  relation  to    our   behaviour   in  things  indifferent  (14. 

i:-i5.  7)- 

Here,  forbearance  is  our  rule.  He  who  regards  things  indiflerent 
as  binding,  may  be  the  weaker  Christian,  but  God  has  received  him; 
he  does  all  to  Christ  who  is  his  judge;  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscience,  which  is,  subordioately,  his  law. 
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Therefore,  neither  is  he  the  less  welcome,  nor  is  he  to  be  tempted 
by  ridicule  or  rebuke  to  violate  what  he  himself  belieycB  (14.  2-23). 

The  example  of  Chi*iit,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Scriptures, 
teach  this  duty  on  even-  more  comprehensive  groimds— the  common 
good  (15.  1-7). 

The  lesson  is  repeated,  that  Gentiles  and  Jews  are  one  body,  and 
ihat  the  salvation  of  each  illustrates  ih.e  fiEtithfulness  and  mercy  of 
God  (15.  8-13). 

(IV.)  Personal  Communicaiums, 

(r.)  Explanation  of  the  apostle's  relation  to  the  Qentiles,  and  of 
his  earnestness  on  their  behalf  (15.  14-21). 

(2.)  Notice  of  his  proposed  journeys  (15.  22-23). 

(3.)  Salutations  (16.  1-23),  with  cautions  in  reference  to  such  as 
caused  divisions  (17-20). 

(4.)  Conclusion  (24-27). 

179.  Mark  in  this  Epistle  the  following  truths,  doctrinal  and 
moral. 

(i.)  Man's  extreme  need  of  Balvstion,  in  coofeqnenoe  of  hit  guilt,  depravity,  and 
wretchedness  (i.  i9.-i.  20,  compare  6. 19-21 :  8. 6-8):  Oal.  j.  10-21:  £1^.  2.  i-j: 
4. 18, 19:  OoL  J.  5-10:  Heb.  9. 1-9  :  10.  i-ii :  i  Pet.  4.  j :  Tit.  j.  3 :  Psa.  ijo.  ji 

I4i-*- 

(it)  Tke  only  way  of  Jostlflcation— tqr  the  free  fkvour  of  God  throng  fidth  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  explained  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  David  (j.  2X  :-4.  25 :  5.  x6 :  8.  i) :  (iaL  j.  6-29 :  Eph.  2.  8-xo :  FhiL  j. 
<;-io :  Titos  J.  4^ :  Heb.  10.  xx-x8 :  Psa.  22. 30,  jx .  I6a.42.  2X :  Jer.  2j.  5, 6.  This 
&ith  is  sanctii^ng,  see  James  and  Acts  26.  x8. 

(ilL)  Peace  and  reconciliation,  hope  and  Joy,  the  ftruits  of  faith  (5.  x-xi :  10. 15 1 
14.  rj) :  2  Cor.  5.  I8-2X :  Eph.  2.  xi-20 :  Col.  x.  X9-27 :  x  Pet.  x.  18-21 :  Isa.  J2.  71 : 
Psa.  8$.  8-xo :  16.  9-1 1. 

(iv.)  As  by  the  diaobedioice  of  (xms  all  are  einnen,  so  are.rightaouBness  and 
eternal  life  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  (5.  X2-3x) :  x  Cor.  15.  20-2;,  45*49 1 
I  Tim.  1-X4:  Gen.  3.  6 :  5.  j :  Isa.  5J.  io-x2. 

(t  )  The  evangelic  motives  of  obedience ;  deliverance  tram  the  dominion  and 
condemnation  of  ancient  law,  living  union  with  Christ,  and  submisston  to  his 
authority,  the  constraining  fnfluenoe  of  his  love,  the  efficacy  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rectiou,  the  transfbrmlng  power  of  his  example,  the  promised  aid  of  bis  Spirit,  and 
the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward;  in  one  word,  all  the  affections  and  desires  of  our 
new  life  (6.  x  i-^.  25) :  2  Cor.  5.  i^-V] :  6.  X4-X8 :  Gal.  2.  X9,  20 :  5.  24 :  6. 14 :  Eph. 
2. 4-10 :  Col.  2. 6-17  :  J.  X-J :  Tit.  2.  xo.14 :  x  Pet.  2.  20-25  :  4. 1,  2 :  2  Pet.  x.  4-9: 
Phil.  J.  17,  x8 :  Psa.  xi6u  x6 :  Jer.  31.  31-34 :  Acts  26. 18. 

(vL)  The  prlvUq^s  consequent  on  jnstifleation— adoption,  tlie  toward  presoioe, 
testimony  and  help  of  tibe  Spirit,  tlie  certainty  of  complete  salvation  and  a  glorious 
inhetitaoce  (8.  x-27  :  5.  5) :  2  Cor.  x.  2X,  22 :  Gal.  4. 1-7  :  Eph.  x.  14 :  6.  x8 :  1  Pet. 
I.  3-9 :  X  Joim  3.  x-3, 19-21. 

(viL)  The  somce  of  redenq;>tion— <3cd's  sovereign  love  and  eternal  purpoi* 
(8.  28-39) :  Eph.  X.  3-xo  •'  3  Thess.  2. 11-17  :  x  Pet  i.  2-5  :  2. 7-to :  2  Tim.  1. 9-II : 
J«kni7. 9-24. 
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(▼itt.)  The  priDC^Ml  doty  of  CtaMlm»,  indMdialty,  aocUIj,  m 

dmrdi  of  Christ,  and  as  sol^fecu  of  dvfl  goTenuiMnt  (ix.  iVic.  *V 
monUtjreqiiiiwiiidveiwlaadpenDaDentzectatiiile,*]iiiwt]K«cc^    ' 

heart,i>  be  based  OQ  religkm,  t.  «^  OQ  the  eooaecnUioD  or  DMB  in  AH  ^ 

affectkns  unto  Ood^e  needs  the  sanctuying  inflaezioe  of  tbe  S|rfrit,«  m1  ca  k 
offered  with  acceptance  only  throng  the  mediation  of  Chriat.*  TlifeiiMnaiTkte 
bettever's  cUef  concern ;  for  his  JnstiAcation  is  complete,  while  kis  MniiBiiiMah 
not;  and  tbe  attainment  of  it  is  tbe  bosineas  of  the  Gluistian's  life,  as  it  tom 
end  of  tbe  coming  of  our  Lord.' 

•  Compare  tbe  following  passages,  whidi  aO  treat  of  morality,  nd  it  will  lie  aa 
that  no  sin  is  excused,  nor  is  any  biancfa  of  rigfateoaaness  excepted  in  tbe  ChiteM 
code.  Rom.  12.  im5-  T-  i  Cor.  6:  11. 1-16:  2 Cor  4:  6.  14-18^  GaL5:6:  E^ 
4.-6:  PhIL  I.  27:-2.  16:  3.  18:  CoL  j.  1.-4.  6:  i  Theaa.  4:  »  Tbeaa-'j.  6^5: 
1  Tim.  2.  9-15 :  6 :  2  Tfan.  }.  1-9 :  Tit.  1. 12  i-j.  8:  PhUem.  :  Heb.  ij:  fmri  A 
(sec  2.  10):  I  PfeUi.  22;-2.  }:  2.  11  w.  17:  4.  8-11:  5.  1-7  ;  a  IVt.2;  j-n-if; 
I  John  2.  jii,  15-17,  29:  J.  J-18,  24 :  Jade. 

b  Eph.  4.  22-24 :  Col.  X.  22,  2j :  FhiL  2.  j-5 :  Bom.  12.  2.  All  the  pamp 
which  q)eak  of  motives  to  obedience,  and  tbe  very  sUuclure  of  the  FrWH 
addressed  as  they  are  to  Christians,  and  basing  precepts  on  doctrines,  obedieDoe  oa 
lUth,  Psa.  51. 10 ;  Ezek.  36.  25,  27. 

c  Rom.  12. 1 :  I  Cor.  6.  20 :  2  Cor.  5. 15 :  6.  x4-x8 :  7.  i :  8.5  s  FhiL  i.  ao :  x  fHi 
2.  24:  4.  2 :  Eph.  5.  25-27  :  x  Thess.  5. 23,  24 :  i  Jdba  j,  3. 

d  Rom.  15. 16 :  Phil.  4.  ij ;  Heb.  9. 14 :  i  VeL  i.  22. 

•  Eph.  1. 6 :  Phil.  i.  9>ii :  i  Pet.  2.  5 :  x  J<^m  j.  6-10 :  CoL  j.  17. 
t  Eph.  4.  xi-ij:  5.  25-27 :  PliiL  2. 12 :  j.  ij :  Titos  2.  ii-i4. 

The  various  duties  of  morality  are  easily  arranged.  They  nSer  to  God— to  oir- 
selves— to  others.  All  indeed,  are  epjoined  by  a  Dlrine  law  nr* 
j^^~|^^  must  be  performed  from  religions  motives.  Tet  is  tbe  rfj^^jiKifa" 
convenient  and  Scriptural.  We  find  it  recognised  in  the  12th  cf 
Romans,  and  elsewhere.  Living  devotedness  to  God  is  first  ex^Joined,  ver.  i  2* 
then  the  personal  virtue  of  humility,  ver.  j.and  lastly,  tbe  duties  we  owe  to'tke 
church  of  Christ,  and  to  the  world. 

(iz.)  In  relation  to  God,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us — ^to  ascertain  hia  diaracter  and  will, 
T  1  tl  t  ^^P^^^^'^^^  '^  revealed  in  his  Son  ;g  to  exerdse  appropriate  faith  and 
M^la  on  to  j^^g^  submission,  a^d  reverence  ;b  to  imitate  his  moral  perfectiooi, 
to  obey  bis  commands,!  and  to  express  our  feelings  in  acts  of  accep- 
table worship  J  The  sum  of  our  affection  is  reverential  love,  and  of  oar  service, 
living  consecration.i' 

g  2  Cor.  4. 6 :  2  Pet.  i.  2,  j :  i  John  5. 20:  John  17.  j :  Pte.  9. 10. 

h  X  John  5.  X0-12 :  x  Cor.  8.  j:  x  John  4. 9  :  Heb.  12.  9:  i  Pet.  1. 10-21 :  5.  6> 
James  4.  7, 10 :  2  Cor.  7.  x  :  E^di.  5.  2X :  Heb.  12.  28 :  Examples,  Heb.  n  :  Matt. 
8. 10 :  Psa.  18.  X  :  John  21 :  Job  2.  xo :  2  Sam.  15.  26. 

I  2  Cor.  J.  18 :  Eph.  4-  32 :  5.  i :  Col.  3.  xj  ;  Matt.  5. 44,  45, 48  :  i  John  4.  xx : 
X  John  2.  }-S :  John  X4.  23 :  Rom  x6.  X9-:  Examples,  our  Lord,  Eph.  5.  2  :  i  P^t. 
2. 21 :  Abraham,  X2.  x*4. 

j  Rom.  xo.  9, 10 :  Heb.  xo.  25 ;  Phil.  4. 6 :  James  x.  5,  6 :  x  John  j.  22 :  John  14. 
J  J ;  Eph.  5.  X9,  20 :  Col.  j.  x6, 17 :  Mark  X4. 26 :  Ex.,  Acts  i.  X4 :  2.  x,  2 :  4. 24.J1 ; 
Dike  4. 15,  x6 :  Acts  x8. 4. 

k  X  John  5.  2-5 ;  Marie  12.  29,  }o :  Deut  6.  5 :  10.  X2 :  io.  6 :  Rom.  12.  i :  i  Cor, 
6.  20 :  2  Chron.  jo.  8. 
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^x.)  In  relation  to  ourselves,  it  becomes  os  to  be  humble,  never  thinking  more 
highly  of  our  gifts  than  we  ought,  and  ever  remembering  that  they' 

ounelvesr  ^  *'®  ^^^ '  ™^*^'  '*8'*'«»^^8'  ^tWn  proper  bounds  all  irascible 
passions,^  contented  with  our  lot,<:  temperate,**  self-denying,*  careM 
in  preserving  for  Qod's  service,  our  health  and  life,'  diligent^g  and  pure.)* 

«  Bom.  12.  J :  I  Cor.  4.  7  :  2  Cor.  12.  7 :  Gal.  6.  j :  Phil.  ?. ;,  4 :  Eph.  4.  2 :  Col. 
3. 12 :  James  4.  6:  i  Pet.  5.  5,  6.  Ex.,  Gen.  18.  27  :  32.  xo:  18,  ij  :  i  Cor.  15. 9 1 
PhiL  2. 5-8.  False  humility  condenmed.  Col.  2.  i8-2i ;  2  Chron.  12.  6 :  x  Kings 
21.  29. 

b  Eph.  4.  2 :  Col.  J.  12 :  Tit.  j.  z :  Gal.  5.  2; :  James  j.  ij,  17 :  i  Pet  j.  4-15 : 
Ex.,  Numb.  12.  2 :  Psa.  131.  x :  i  Thess.  2.  7  ;  Christ,  2  Cor.  10.  x  :  Matt.  11.  29. 

c  Heb.  IJ.  5 :  Vhxl.  4.  6 :  i  Tim.  6. 6-8 :  Matt  6.  25  :  Ex.,  Paul.  Phil.  4. 11, 12. 

d  Rom.  IJ.  xi-ij :  Gal.  5.  2J :  x  Cor.  7.  jo:  9.  25-27 :  Tit  2.  2,  xi,  12 :  2  Pet. 
I.  6 :  Luke  21.  i4. 

e  Rom.  X4.  20 :  X5.  X :  8.  IJ  :  2  Cor.  8.  9  :  6. 4,  5-X0 :  x  Cor,  8.  x j :  Col.  j.  5 : 
Phil.  2. 4 :  X  Pet.  4.  X,  2 :  2  Tim.  2. 4, 15  :  Ex.,  Acts  2. 45  :  x  Cor.  8.  xj  :  Heb.  xx. 

24.25- 

<  Eph.  5.  29 :  x  Tim.  5.  2 :  Acts  16.  27,  28  :  27.  J4 :  Matt  10.  2j :  Acts  14.  6.  7. 

g  Rom.  12.  XI :  Eph.  4.  28 ;  x  Thess.  4. 11, 12  :  2  Thess.  j.  xi,  12 :  Col.  4. 12,  xj, 
see  Prov.  6.  6-8  :  22.  i J.  Diligence  in  seeking  our  Scriptural  improvement  is  aii 
ui^nt  duty,  Phil.  2.  12  :  J.  14 :  Heb.  6.  i,  4 :  2  Pet  x.  5, 10 :  John  6.  xo :  2  Cor. 
8.  7  :  Heb.  6. 12 :  Gal.  6. 9.  An  earnest  character  is  clearly  to  be  the  aim  of  each 
Christian. 

h  Rom.  IJ.  I J :  16. 8 :  x  Cor.  5.  xi :  6. 9,  i  j-iS :  2  Cor.  7. 2  :  Gal.  5. 19-21 :  Eph.4« 
19  •'  5-  i>  5 :  I*biL  j.  19 :  Ool.  J.  5-8 :  x  Thess.  4.  3 :  Heb.  xj.  4 :  2  Pet  2.  xj,  14  s 
Tit  J.  12. 

(xi.)  In  relation  to  others  we  owe  Justice  and  veradty—the  virtues  of  reciprocttif 
In  relation  to  ^  ^^y  '^  called— peace  and  love,  the  virtues  of  benevolence  or  good- 
others,  will. 

X.  We  owe  them  justice,  i.  c,  the  righteous  ftdfllment  of  righteous  expectatinui 
Duties  of  re-  ^^  mxat  respect  their  liber^,  and  neither  oppress  nor  unnecessarily 
dprocity,  viz.  condemn  them  p  their  property,  and  neither  steal  nor  covet,  nor  de- 
X.  Justice.  ftaud  ;k  their  character,  and  neither  slander  nor  misrepresent  them  ;l 
their  happiness,  and  not  envy  their  worth  or  rank;™  their  lives,  and  neither  quarrel 
with  nor  hate  them :» their  virtues,  and  withhold  neither  the  gratitude,  the  admlra« 
tion,  nor  the  love  which  they  may  Justly  claim. 

i  Rom.  IJ.  7 :  James  2.  6 :  5.  4 :  Mai.  j.  5 :  Zech.  7.  7-10 :  and  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Ex.  Job  29. 14 :  Jer.  2j.  25  (Josiah)  :  Luke  2j.  51  (Joseph) :  oar 
Lord  especially,  Psa.  98. 9-:  Isa.  xx.  4.  Injustice,  a  characteristic  of  the  ungodly 
and  of  hypocrites,  x  Cor.  6.  x  :  Matt  2j.  2j. 

J  Rom.  14. 4 :  2  Cor.  1. 14 :  Gal.  2. 4,  5 ;  Col.  2. 16, 17, 20 :  James  j.  x :  4.  xx,  X2 : 
x  Pet  5.  J. 

k  Eph.  4.  28  :  5.  j-5  :  i  Cor.  6. 10 :  x  Pet  4. 15 :  Col.  j.  5 :  Psa.  xo.  j. 

1  Rom.  x.  29 :  2  Cor.  X2.  20:  x  Tim.  j.  xx :  5.  xj :  Tit  j.  2.  Ex.  The  devil. 
Job  X  :  Rev.  X2.  xo :  Psa.  4.  ao. 

m  Rom.  XJ.7  :  Eph.  6. 5:  x  Pet  3. 17,  x8  :  Matt  22. 3X :  Phil.  3. 1:  i(3Qr.x2.2X : 
x  Pet  5.  5. 

n  Rom.  X2.  19:  Gal  5.  20:  Col.  j.  21 :  Eph.  4.  Ji :  x  John  j.  X5-i7:  Lev.  19. 

17. 18- 

The  relative  value  of  piety  and  rank  is  defined.    Piety  is  not  to  be  deq;>ised  be* 

2  D  3 
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caoM  of  poverty,  nor  la  wkkednev  tobe  reipectcdbecaiue  ofwealU^  J«aeii.H! 
Jad>i6. 

2.  To  othen  we  owe  veracity  or  tmtbfialneM.    This  i§  fbe  bub  of  a&  eMii» 

VcncitT     ^^  intercourse  between  intelligent  beings,  and  is  'frrrf^flll  to  vlriM. 

v«<*<^X*  jj,  oppodtes,  bypooiqr,  flsttsty,  slander,  lyinfr  are  either  tbepaiciti^ 
or  the  offffpring  of  many  vices. 

£ph.  4. 15  :  5. 4 :  Ck)l.  j.  9.    See  Pas.  51.  6 :  Prov.  11. 19^  22. 

Hark  the  origin  of  lies,  Gen.  j.  4  *  John  8. 44:  Acts  5.  j  :  and  their  end,  Bev.  n. 
8.  27:  22.  15.  Nstnral  to  num.  Pas.  58.  j:  ISS..57.  4:  hateftal  to  Qod,Rav.i 
i6>i9 :  Isa.  59.  2.  4.  Lies  form  one  of  the  marks  of  the  great  apostsqr*  2  Tbefl. 
2. 9 :  I  Tim.  4.  2  :  X  John  2.  22. 

J.  To  others  in  q;>ecial  relations,  there  are  owing  various  dnfies,  wfaicia  we  m 
boond  in  justice  to  discharge,  aee  Cor.  and  Titna. 

And  here,  perhaps,  heathen  morality  would  end.  The  goqpel,  however,  hss  fit- 
Duties  of  oepts  of  even  a  nobler  kind.  In  addition  to  duties  that  spring  out  cf 
benevolence :  what  is  due  to  man  it  enjoins  others,  the  duties  of  peace  and  love;  tf 
Peace  and  of  benevolence  to  all,  irrespective  of  character  or  desert  Kstonl 
love.  affection  is  a  feeling  which  ia  due  between  those  who  sustain  mstssl 

relations.  Gratitude  is  the  least  return  which  the  recipient  of  fcj^vtTmiB  can  piy  tt 
his  benefactor.  Admbtttion  is  the  homage  which  ia  paid  to  virtue.  But  over  aid 
above  these  feelings  the  gospel  hiculcates  universal  good-will,  in  spite  even  of  vioe 
and  hostility. 

Upon  ail  it  urges  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  a  calm,  patient^  fHesd^ 
p  temper  in  ourselves,  and  all  proper  effort  to  promote  a  kindred  Ibdinf 

fai  others.  No  duty  is  more  solemnly  enjoined,  and  tnxn  the  deao^ 
tions  as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  gathered  tliat  peace  is 
our  homes,  in  our  churches,  in  nations,  and  throughout  the  world  ia  the  «WTie  most 
needed  to  secure  individual  and  social  happiness,  and  that  soch  peace  is  the  fruit  «f 
the  gospel. 

Rom.  12.  x8:  14. 19:  2  Cor.  xj.  11 :  Gal.  5.  22:  Eph.4.  3 :  x  Theas.  5.  xj,  14: 
Heb.  12.  14:  James  j.  i6-i8 :  i  Pet  h  11 :  2  Thn.  2. 22. 

Peace,  like  truth,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  Phil.  4. 9 :  Col.  j.  15 :  i  Thess  5. 
23 :  2  Thess.  3.  16 :  and  of  the  gospel,  Eph.  6.  15.  In  value  it  is  second  only  to 
truth  and  principle,  Gal.  2.  Ii-i6  :  James  j.  X7,'x8. 

To  preserve  it,  cultivate  the  tempers  favourable  to  it  Eph.  6.  io-x8 :  GaL  5. 
16-26  :  Phil.  2.  2 :  James  4.  i-ii :  i  Pet  j.  4 :  x  Tim.  2.  2.  Avoid  all  hitter  eoo- 
tentious  language,  i  Cor.  10.  j2 :  Eph.  4.  ji :  and  seek  it  of  the  God  of  peace,  i  TIdl 
2.  2 :  Psa.  122. 6-8.  If  lost,  copy  Abraham,  Gen.  13.  8 :  or  Abimelet^,  21.  25-i2 : 
or  the  Israelites,  Josh.  22. 

Further,  as  religion  begins  in  love  to  God,  so  it  ends  in  love  to  man,  universal 
j^  good-will.     Its  principle  is,  a  desire  for  the  good  of  others ;  in  its 

operation  it  teadies  us  to  avoid  insincerity  (which  is  to  love  wLat 
hypocrisy  is  to  truth),  flattery,  censorionsness,  to  practise  liberality,  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  and  seeures  when  perfect  the  consecration  of  life  itself 
to  the  welfare  of  our  rone. 

The  neglect  of  this  second  class  of  duties  has  done  irreparable  mischief  in  f  ne 
world.  Men  have  everywhere  forgotten  that  bare  Justice  is  not  the  Scriptural  rule> 
Love  is  always  Just  but  Ju&tlcc  is  not  always  loving,  and  Christian  morality  reqidrcs 
them  both.  The  recollection  of  this  truth  raij^t  serve  to  humble  us ;  and  it  would 
sertahily  serve  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God,  of  whidi  our  good-will  is  a  iUnt 
tfpe,  and  commend  .the  gospel  to  the  admiration  of  our  race. 

Bom.  12.  10, 19,  20 :  X  Cor.  4.  X2, 13 :  ij.  i-ij :  Gal.  5.  x4 :  6.  xo :  x  These.  $.  X2 
James  2.  8  :  x  Pet  3. 9 :  Luke  6.  30-36,  etc. 

(zii.)  We  have  lastly  hi  this  £^>istte  a  rsveUtion  of  God's  derign  in  ivlatka  ts 
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(Eke  Setft,  and  propAgation  of  the  gospel  anKmg  the  GentOoi^  and  fhe  genoal 
voavcnion  of  both  in  the  last  di^s.  Chq;»s.  9.  to  11.:  read  the  three  toge* 
iher^  and  dbaip.  15.  8-X2.  Compare  Epb.  j.  1-12 :  Jer.  2i.'j;. :  Exek.  }6,-i^. : 
£ech.  I2.-I4. 

180.  Rich  as  this  Epistle  is  in  passages  fonnally  diaoussiiig 
Christian  truth,  it  is  not  less  rich  in  incidental  expressions  abound- 
ing in  spiritual  significance. 

(i.  I.)  The  gospel  is  called  with  nearly  equal  frequency  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  Chcts,  for  it  originates 
in  his  counsel  and  love,  illustrates  his  righteousness,  and  is  revealed 
by  his  Spirit.  It  is  Christ's,  for  he  is  its  theme  ;  it  is  preached  by 
his  servants,  and  in  his  name.    See  i  Cor.  i.  34:  Phil.  2.  11. 

(i.  3.)  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  evidence  and  effbot  of  the  com- 
pleteness  of  his  work;  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the 
earnest  of  our  resurrection.  Acts  2.  34:  17.  31:  Eph.  i.  30:  Heb. 
3.  14:  Bom.  4.  35.  Here  the  fact  is  made  an  evidence  of  his  Divine 
nature.  As  man  Christ  could  die;  as  the  Living  Qod,  the  Quicken- 
ing Spirit,  it  was  not  possible  that  Death  should  hold  him.  Acts  2, 
34:  John  30.  9. 

(i.  13-15.)  To  Paul's  thwarted  desire  to  visit  Rome,  we  owe 
Bubordinately  this  Epistle,  which  is  a  blessing  for  all  time.  It  pre- 
pared the  way,  moreover,  for  those  cordial  greetings  with  which 
Paul  was  afterwards  welcomed  to  the  imperial  city,  Acts  28.  14,  15. 
*' Still  out  of  seeming  ill,  educing  good." 

(i.  17.)  Christ  died  to  justify  God  in  exercising  mercy.  He  lived 
to  exhibit  the  Divine  holiness,  and  honour  the  Divine  law.  He 
obeyed  unto  death,  that  he  might,  lay  the  foundation  of  our  accep- 
tance, t.  e.,  of  pardon  and  holiness.  Hence  the  plah  of  justification 
is  called  the  **  righteousness  of  God."  It  vindicates  God's  hoh'ness 
while  illustrating  his  grace;  and  it  gives  to  the  sinner  who  believes 
the  perfect  title  of  our  righteous  Redeemer. 

(i.  19-31.)  Ignorance  is  clearly  not  the  primary  cause  of  man's 
hostility  to  Grod.  His  hostility  is  rather  the  cause  of  his  igno- 
rance.    Atheism,  practical  or  avowed,  has  its  origin  in  the  fieart, 

Pto.  53. 

(i.  35.)  The  same  heart  that  is  averse  to  holiness  is  prone  to  reli- 
gious observance.  Nature  pointing  to  a  Great  First  Cause;  con- 
science, implying  a  Supreme  Law-giver;  taste,  and  sentiment  even, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  One,  who  is  infinitely  fair  and  good,  combine  to 
make  a  Grod  a  natural  necessity.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  error  we  may 
marki  is  ever  downward  (v.  33).  Men  first  worshipped  an  image 
made  like  to  com^tible  man — and  at  last  creeping  things! 

(i.  31.)  So  little  did  man  feel  his  condition,  that  while  his  folly 
most  clearly  appeared,  he  was  boasting  of  his  wisdom. 
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(I.  16.)  Man's  depravity  begins  in  Godleaaness,  and  ends  in  monl 
corruption.  The  reason  for  each  is  given  in  verses  25  and  32.  These 
verses  describe,  not  the  Romans,  but  man. 

Nearly  every  word,  sentence,  and  verse,  is  thus  suggestive,  either 
in  itself,  or  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  If  in 
some  respects,  our  study  of  Scripture  cannot  be  too  comprehensive, 
in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  minute. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James,    Jerusalem,  a.  d.  6r. 

181.  There  were  two  apostles  named  James  or  Jacob ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  John,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Herod,  as  related  in  Acts  12.  2;  and  the  other,  called 
James  the  Less,  or  the  Little  (Mark  15. 40),  probably  in  allusion  to  hii 
stature,  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus  or  Cleopas  (see  Matt.  10.  3  s  Mark 
J.  18:  Acts  I.  13:  Luke  24.  18);  and  being  a  near  feinamnn  of  the 
Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Gal.  i.  19,  etc.  The  latter  of  these  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  thi^  Epistle.* 

After  most  of  the  apostles  had  gone  to  other  countries,  James 
appears  to  have  resided  permanently  in  Jerusalem,  superintending 
the  affairs  of  the  chiu*ch  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  (see  Acts 
12.  17:  15.  13-29:  21.  18-24:  Gal.  I.  i8,  19:  2.  9.  12);  and  main- 
taining such  reputation  for  eminent  sanctity  aa  to  acquire,  even 
among  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  the  honoiirable  appellation  of 
"  the  Just."  It  was,  therefore,  most  appropriate  that  James  should 
be  directed  to  address  this  letter  to  his  own  people,  exhibiting  to 
them,  not  so  much  the  peculiar  doctrines,  as  the  elevating  and 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  gospel.  For  he  knew  well  that  they 
had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  a  professed  belief  in  God's 
word,  whether  spoken  by  Moses  or  by  Christ,  without  cJlowing  it  to 
affect  their  hearts  or  conduct.  Hence  the  apparent  (though  not 
real)  discrepancy  between  him  and  Paul  on  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.    (See  Part  i.  §§  285,  297,  511  c). 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  gospel  to  our  con- 
dition, and  of  our  tendency  to  abuse  it,  that  when  the  gospel  was 
first  introduced  men  were  unwilling  to  be  justified  by  grace  alone: 
hence  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians.  Now  that 
the  gospel  has  been  established,  men  pervert  it  by  overlooking  the 
importance  of  works  as  an  evidence  and  necessary  result  of 
saving  faith.  The  gospel,  however,  has  an  appropriate  message  for 
both. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  t.  e,,  not  before  a.d.  58,  and  probably  in  61,  the  year 

*  See,  however,  Eitto's  Cyc.  Art.,  James. 
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before  the  apostle's  martyrdom.  Neander,  Davidson,  and  others, 
give  an  earlier  date,  about  a.d.  45.  The  whole  strain  of  the  Epistle, 
however,  indicates  a  state  of  degeneracy  both  degrading  and  exten- 
aive,  such  as  could  hardly  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gospel. 

As  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed  were  in  trying  ciroum* 
stances,  he  begins  with  encouragements  and  counsels  specially 
suited  to  their  condition  (i.  1-15).  He  then  describes  the  nature  of 
true  religion,  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  (i.  16-17);  enjoins  sincere  and  impartial  love,  without  re« 
ference  to  outward  condition  and  circumstances  (1.  1-13);  and  ex- 
poses the  hypocrisy  of  the  man  who  pretends  to  have  faith,  while 
his  works  do  not  answer  to  his  words  ;  quoting  Scripture  examples 
to  show  that  the  fidth  which  Qod  had  approved  had  been  always 
evidenced  by  works  (1.  14-17).  Then,  to  check  some  prevailing 
evils  arising  from  a  fondness  for  becoming  teachers  and  censors,  he 
gives  cautions  and  rebukes  on  those  subjects.  He  exhibits,  in  a 
series  of  striking  metaphors,  the  evils  of  an  unbridled  tongue;  and 
contrasts  the  disputatious,  envious,  and  angry  spirit  of  the  schools 
of  earthly  wisdom  with  the  pure,  peaceful,  gentle,  and  beneficent 
character  of  that  which  is  of  heavenly  origin  (3).  He  exposes  the 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  under  its  influence;  and  exhorts  to  submission  to 
God  and  resistance  to  the  devil.  He  calls  sinners  and  hypocrites  to 
repent,  and  to  humble  themselves  before  God;  and  warns  Christians 
against  speaking  evil,  censuring,  or  sitting  in  judgment  upon  each 
other  (4.  1-12).  He  reproves  the  presumption  of  those  who  formed 
their  worldly  projects  without  any  sense  of  their  dependence  upon 
God;  and  the  covetousness  and  oppression  of  the  rich  (4.  13-17:  5. 
1-6).  Then,  returning  to  the  suffering  Christians,  he  encourages 
them  to  patience  by  the  prospect  of  the  Lord's  coming;  cautions' 
them  against  swearing;  recommends  prayer  as  the  best  resource  in 
sorrow,  and  praise  as  the  best  expression  of  joy;  gives  special  direc- 
tions to  the  sick;  enjoins  mutual  confessions  of  fitults  and  interces- 
sions for  each  other;  the  efficacy  of  which  he  illustrates  in  the  case 
of  Elijah;  and,  finally,  lugesthe  duty  of  seeking  to  save  an  erring 
brother;  and  shows  the  blessed  consequences  of  such  an  effort 
where  successful  (5.  7-10). 

How  instructive  are  Scripture  examples.  The  history  of  Abraham 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  true  faith  produces  holy  practice.  The  his- 
tory tells  us,  moreover,  that  more  than  twenty  years  after  Abraham 
had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  justification,  he  was  called  upon  to 
exhibit  the  influence  of  his  principles,  by  his  readiness  to  offer  up 
even  his  only  son,  Gen.  15.  6  :  21.  9-11.    This  fact  again  is  a  lesson 
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to  m^  and  is  a  deciaiye  proof  tbai  juatifyhig  fidth, 
to  be  habitual.    It  is  not  ao  much  an  od  as  a  jtolv. 

Connect  and  read  as  Ibllowa: — 1. 1,2^^,%  la,  eS,  19,  33,  ai:  1 
I,  n:  14.  31,  35:  8.  I,  13:  4.  i»  4»  9i ",  18:  5.  ij  7.  9,  11,  f|,  ,^ 

7^  J^jpfe^Xff  e/  Paul  the  Apottle  to  the  Ephetkmt.     Some,  Aji.  6l 

183.  That  thia  Spiatle  waa  written  by  the  Apostla  IVnl  thwe  ■ 
abundant  evidenoe,  both  eztenud  and  intemaL  But  as  tbe  «•«• 
Ephesut  is  wantiQg  in  chap.  i.  i,  in  a  few  ancient  maaiiacr^pti^  it  hit 
been  doubted  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Soma  have  supposed  it  to 
be  the  Epirtle  to  the  Laodiceans,  re&rred  to  in  CoL  4.  i6.  Othflit 
have  conjectured  from  the  general  character  of  its  oontentSf  and  th» 
absence  of  local  and  personal  allusionB,  tibat  it  was  a  ekcular  latter 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  But  it  is  most  probalde  thai  the  m- 
oeiTed  reading  in  chap.  1. 1,  is  correct;  and  that  the  Bpiatle  waa  wiit> 

ten  to  the  Ephesian  Christians ;  although  probably  the  other  clinidMi 
in  that  district,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centreiy  were  iTiftl^njA^  in 
the  apostle's  intention  and  object. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Usher,  Hug,  lffiftliai>if«^  and  othoa. 
Paley,  Wetstein,  and  GresweU  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tbii 
Epistle  was  addreesed  to  Laodicea.  Ita  dreular  character  is  si»- 
tained  by  most  evidence. 

Ephesus  was  a  large  dty  in  Ionia,  the  ciqsital  of  tbe  Bomaa  pso- 
vince  of  Asia.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  I)iiiD% 
which  was  of  extreme  magnificence,  enriched  with  imwiyniift  trea- 
sures, and  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  inha* 
bitants  were  noted  for  luxury  and  yoluptuouaness^  and  for  the 
practice  of  magical  arts. 

The  book  of  Acts  (18.  18-26 :  19.)  mentions  two  visits  of  TnA  to 
Ephesus.  The  first  time,  on  his  way  to  Jonsalem,  he  praaciied  on 
one  sabboth  in  the  synagogue,  leaving  behind  him  FrisoiUa  and 
Aquila,  who  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Apollos.  On  his 
second  visit,  Pftul  remained  there  more  than  two  yean ;  probaUly 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  as  a  principal  seat  of 
idolatry,  and  a  great  centre  of  influence,  and  his  labours  wers 
crowned  with  signal  suooess,  both  smong  the  citiaens  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country.  About  a  year  subsequently^ 
when  he  was  on  his  way  from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  chuzoh  at  the  ne^^iboor- 
ing  sea-port  of  Miletus. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  hava  been  the  first  of  those  writteo  by 
Fbul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Botae,  about  five  years,  theialbre^ 
after  his  third  interview  with  them;  and,  like  the  two  which  IbUow 
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ity  if  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  pathos  and  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling.  His  whole  mind  seems  to  have  been  filled  ¥rith  the  trans- 
cendent ezoellenoy  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  believers  in 
Christ,  the  all-comprehensive  character  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  its  certain  triumphs  and  glorious  results. 

Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  Ephesian  converts,  the  apostle  was 
about  to  send  Tychicus  to  them ;  and  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  one 
object  of  which  was  to  remove  any  feelings  of  distrust  or  discou- 
ragement which  the  intelligence  of  his  imprisonment  might  have 
produced  in  their  minds;  and  to  prevent  that  circumstance  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  Jewish  sealots  to  lower  his  apostolic  autho- 
rity, or  oppose  the  great  truth  in  which  he  gloried — the  unity  and 
universalis  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  : — i.  Doctrinal  (1.-3) ; 
and  ii.  Practical  (4.-6). 

i.  After  the  opening  salutation,  Paul  breaks  forth  into  expressions 
of  praise*  to  Gk>d  for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  especially  for 
the  extension  of  them  to  the  Qentilee,  of  which  they  had  an  earnest 
in  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  dwells  on  the  two  wonderful  displays 
of  omnipotent  grace,  first  in  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  then  in 
that  of  his  regenerated  people  (1:2.  i-io),  and  reminds  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  their  former  heathen  state  of  spiritual  death  and  distance 
from  Qod,  and  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  by  being  now, 
through  his  sovereign  mercy,  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints  (3.  11 -12)^.  Then,  describing  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles,  he  speaks  of  the  special 
revelation  and  commission,  granted  to  him  in  reference  to  them; 
grounds  upon  it  an  exhortation  not  to  be  diseoumged  at  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  assures  them  of  his  prayers  that  they  might  be  increas- 
ingly enlightened  and  strengthened,  and  have  a  fall  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  redeeming  love  (3). 

ii.  In  ihe  remaining  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  which  are  chiefly 
practical,  the  apostle  beseeches  them  to  Tnft.iiifn.<«  a  conduct  and 
spirit  worthy  of  the  Mcalted  privileges  to  which  they  had  been 
called;  reminds  them  of  the  great  ends  which  the  spiritual  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them  were  designed  to  promote;  ex^oins  upon  them 
a  course  of  oonduet  in  direct  conteast  to  that  of  the  heathen  around 

^  Mark  how  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  offered  under  the 
gospel,  throned  ^®  Spirit,  and  by  the  Son,  Rom.  8.  a6:  1. 13-33: 
3.  14^21:  6.  18:  I  Jcbu  5 :  Ja>*  i:  Jude  ao:  Phil.  i.  3-11 :  OoL  x. 

9*I3. 

^  On  the  favour  nu^iifeated  towards  heathen  converts^,  see  Bom. 
4:  5:  Col.  2,  9-14:  I  Pet.  I.  18:-?.  10. 
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tUflia  and  to  their  own  former  livee;*  exhorts  ihem  particularly  to 
*uuty,  truthfulness,  meekness,  honesty,  and  mdustry;  to  purity  of 
»lMoch;  to  kindness  and  generosity,  after  the  example  of  Christ; 
:uid  to  uniTersal  uprightness  and  holiness  of  conduct  (4:  5.  i-2o.) 
He  then  enforces,  by  motiTes  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  an  exemplary 
distihaige  of  all  relative  duties  (5.  31 :  6.  9);  concluding  with  ani- 
mated exhortations  to  fortitude,  watchfulness,  and  prayer;  followed 
by  a  conmiendation  of  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by 
his  i^poetolic  benedictions  (6.  10-34).^ 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ephesian  church,  there  is  much  that 
is  instructive.  The  Epistle  which  dwells  most  on  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Qod's  wisdom  and  love,  was  written  when  its  author  was 
in  bonds.  A  heart  filled  with  thoughts  most  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly devotes  attention  to  relative  and  moral  duties  (4*  28 :  5. 6.1-9), 
and  enforces  them  by  appeals  founded  on  our  relation  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (4.  32:  5.  2-25:  6.  5:  4.  30).  The  churches  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  are  not  much  censured  here,  but  a 
few  years  later  they  were  in  a  very  different  state.  Rev.  2.  1-7:  3. 
14-19.  Their  history  is  a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  in  eveiy  age. 

Connect  and  read  as  follows  : — 1.  1,  3,  15  :  2.  1,  11,  19 :  8.  i,  14: 
20:  4.  1-7:  17.  25,  26,  28,  29,  31:  5.  3,  15,  35  :  6.  I,  4,  5,  10:  21. 
23. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.    Bome^  ▲.&.  62. 

183.  Colosse  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Fhrygia,  which,  at  the 
date  of  this  Epistle,  was  a  very  rich  and  fertile  country,  though  now 
under  the  Moslem  yoke ;  and  is  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated.  Phry- 
gia  was  twice  visited  by  Paul,  Acts  16.  8:  18.  23,  but  whether  he 
reached  Colosse  is  doubted.  The  tenor  of  the  Epistle  favoiirs  the 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  (see  especially  2.  i) ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  knew  several  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  of  whom  Archippus, 
their  minister,  and  Philemon  are  expressly  named.  The  Colosaians, 
having  heard  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  sent  to  him  Epaphras,  their 
minister,  to  comfort  the  apostle,  and  to  inform  him  of  their 
state.  Epaphras,  shortly  after  reaching  Rome,  was  also  imprisoned, 
Philem.  24. 

This  Epistle  was  written  diiring  Pftul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome  ( I.  24:  4. 18)  ;  and  probably  at  an  early  period  of  it,  about 

■  See  Col.  3.  1-13. 

b  On  the  warfare  and  armour  of  the  Christian,  see  6.  10-16: 
I  Thes.  5.  6-io:  i  Pet.  5.  7,  8:  Heb.  4«  12:  2  Cor.  6.  7. 
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the  same  time  as  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  ;  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  all  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  Tychicus  and 
Ouesimus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  returning  to  his  master,  Phile- 
mon, at  Colosse.  The  account  given  of  the  church  by  Epaphras 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  some  danger  from  false  teachers,  who  aimed  to  combine  with 
Christianity  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  (2.  4-8),  and  su- 
perstitious observances  (2.  16). 

The  striking  resemblance  between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  indicates  some  similarity  in  the  tendencies  of  the  two 
churches. 

The  two  Epistles  must,  in  fact,  be  read  together.  "  The  one  is," 
as  Michaelis  observes,  **  a  commentary  on  the  other."  Both,  more- 
over, are  exceedingly  rich  in  exhibitions  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel. 

This  Epistle  was  to  be  sent  to  Laodicea,  and  the  Colossians  were 
to  receive  from  Laodicea  the  Epistle  he  had  directed  to  be  sent  on 
to  Hwm^  probably  the  present  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts— doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical. 

i.  After  the  usual  salutation,  the  apostle  expresses  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  effects  of  the  gospel  among  the  Colossians,  and  his 
prayerful  anxiety  that  they  might  continue  to  advance  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  in  Christian  virtues  (i.  1-14) ;  he  sets  forth  the 
divine  and  the  mediatorial  glories  of  the  Redeemer,  and  gives  a 
sublime  view  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  reconciliation  by  Christ,  both 
in  its  amplitude,  as  affecting  all  created  beings,  and  in  its  individual 
application  to  believers  in  their  personal  conversion  to  God  (i.  14- 
21).  He  then  speaks  of  his  own  labours  and  sufferings  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  expresses  his  intense  solicitude  for  their  sta- 
bility and  perseverance  (1.21:  2.5). 

He  cautions  them  against  particular  errors;  showing  that  no 
philosophical  speculations,  no  human  ordinances  or  traditions, 
no  ascetic  austerities,  could  raise  the  soul  above  gross  pui^uits,  or 
enable  it  to  realize  unseen  and  eternal  objects.  But  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Christ  is  perfect  salvation;  faith  in  him  nut  only  re- 
conciling us  to  God,  but,  by  connecting  us  with  an  ascended  Re- 
deemer, leading  our  thoughts  and  desires  to  things  above  (2.6:  3.  4). 

ii.  He  then  expands  the  application  of  the  foregoing  doctrine/ 
points  out  the  operation  of  this  vitalizing  faith,  in  subduing  the 
propensities  of  the  old  sinful  nature,  and  producing  and  sustaining 
the  varied  holiness  of  the  new  man;  and,  above  all,  brotherly  love, 
which  is  to  be  exercised  in  social  worship  and  mutual  edification 
(3.  4-16).  He  gives  brief  directions  for  the  fulfilment  of  domestic 
duties  (3.  18-25 :  4.  i) ;  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  constancy  m 
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prayer  and  thankigiTing,  and  to  oonsiBtent  conduot  before  the  world 
(4.  1-6) ;  and,  in  conclusion,  mentions  Tychioua  and  Oneslmiu, 
who  would  give  them  full  information  of  all  his  eiroumstances;  and 
sends  salutations  from  his  fellow  labourers  and  from  himself,  ambng 
others,  to  their  minister  :  adding  a  touching  injunction,  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  letter,  to  remember  his  bonds  (4.  6-18). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows  : — 1. 1,  3,  9,  19,  31,  34:  >•  h  6,  8, 
16,  3o:  ?.  1, 5,  n,  16,  18,  20,  22:  4. 1,  »,  5*  7,  10^  15,  18. 

The  Epiaile  of  Paul  to  PhUemum,    Borne,  ▲.  d.  62. 

184.  This  inspired  model  of  private  Christian  correspondence 
was  addressed  by  the  apostle  Pftul  to  Philemon,  one  of  his  converts 
residing  at  Colosse  (compare  ver.  2,  10,  19,  with  Col.  4.  9,  1 7),  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  Uie  letter. 
IVom  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philemon  was  an  elder  or  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  that  Appia  was  his  wife.  Archippus  seems  to  have 
been  pastor  at  Colosse,  Col.  4*  17. 

This  Epistle  was  evidently  written  (see  ver.  i,  10,  23),  and  sent 
at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians  (see  Col.  4.  8  :  compare 
also  ver.  23,  24,  with  Col.  4.  io-i4).  Onesimus,  the  subject  of  this 
Bpistle  and  the  bearer  of  both,  was  a  slave  (probably  a  domestic 
servant)  of  Philemon,  who,  having  fled  from  his  master,  had  fbund 
his  way  to  Rome ;  and,  whjle  there,  had  been  converted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Paul,  ver.  10.  After  a  time,  Fbul,  thinking 
it  right  that  he  should  return  to  his  master,  wrote  this  ^egant  and 
persuasive  letter  in  order  to  secure  for  him  a  kind  reception. 

After  an  affectionate  salutation  from  himself  and  Timothy,  the  • 
apostle  expresses  his  thankfulness  at  hearing  of  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon  as  a  Christian  ex^oyed:  and  then  graceftilly  intro- 
duces the  main  subject  of  his  letter:  requesting  as  **  P&ul  the  aged," 
now  a  prisoner  for  their  common  faitii,  what  he  might  as  an  apostle 
have  commanded.  Acknowledging  the  fault  of  Onesimus,  he  men- 
tions the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him:  and  hJnti 
that  his  flight  had  been  overruled  for  his  master's  benefit  as  well  u 
his  own;  and  entreats  that  he  may  be  received  back,  no  longer  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  beloved  Christian  brother.  He  then  delicately 
proposes  to  make  good  any  loss  Philemon  might  have  sustained; 
whilst  he  intimates  how  great  were  his  friend's  obligations  to 
himself. 

This  short  letter  is  invaluable,  as  offering  an  example  of  humilityi 
courteousness,  and  freedom,  in  the  intercourse  of  Christian  friend- 
ship: and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  gentleness  and  address  of 
the  apostle's  pleading  were  effectual. 
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Copnaoi  and  rta^  1. 1,  4,  8,  21,  aj,  35.    Compare  <m  the  wholt 
BjHiit  of  ihif  EpiftU,  z  Tim.  6.  x,  3:  Jamee  i.  9-11:  Philip.  2,  3.8. 

The  Epistle  cf  Paid  the  AptrntU  io  the  PhOippiam. 
Pome,  ▲.  B.  63. 

185.  Philippi  waa  a  city  of  Hacedoniay  enlaiged  by  Philip  of 
liaoedon,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  Juliua  Caesar,  who  gave  the 
people  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city;  and  it  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  first  place  in  Europe  which  received  the  gospel, 
Paul  having  been  specially  directed  thither  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
opposition  to  his  previous  plans,  Acts  16.  On  arriving  at  Philippi, 
Pftul  followed  his  usual  custom  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the 
Jews;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  few  in  number.  Those  who 
met  for  worship  at  a  place  of  prayer  outside  the  city  were  chiefly 
women;  one  of  whom,  a  pious  stranger  from  Asia,  was  the  first  con- 
vert to  Christianity.  The  successful  labours  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
the  persecution  raised  against  them,  which  led  to  their  sudden  de- 
parture  from  it,  are  related  in  Acts,  chap.  16.  That  Paul  visited 
Philippi  again,  before  his  first  imprisonment  at  Home,  is  plain  from 
Acts  30.  I,  3,  6.  On  his  first  visit  he  seems  to  have  left  Luke 
behind  him  (16.  13:  17.  i).  Luke  also,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment  (Acts  37:  Col.  4.  14),  seems  now  to 
have  left  him  (3.  20,  3i). 

This  Epistle  was  manifestly  written  at  Rome  (see  chap.  i.  13-14: 
4.  33),  and,  probably,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  apostle's  first 
captivity  in  that  city.  For  Paul,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  antici- 
pated a  speedy  decision  of  his  case,  and  hoped  to  obtain  bis  release, 
(i.  35,  37:  3.  23,  34).  It  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  whom  the  Philippian  church 
had  sent  to  Rome  with  a  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  apostle's 
relief  during  his  imprisonment,  and  who,  while  zealously  performing 
this  service,  had  &llen  dangerously  ill:  the  tidings  of  which  so 
afflicted  the  Philippians,  that  the  apostle  was  induced,  upon  his 
recovery,  to  send  him  back  sooAer  than  he  had  intended  (2.  24-30). 
The  church  at  Philippi  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pure 
and  generous  of  that  age.  Its  members  showed  the  tenderest 
regard  for  Paul.  Twice  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and  once 
when  at  Corinth,  they  had  generously  sent  him  contributions  for 
his  support,  which  he  accepted,  to  prevent  the  gospel  being  burden- 
some to  more  recent  converts  (4.  15,  16:  2  Cor.  11.  9).  They 
had  also  cheerfully  borne  many  sufferings  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Saviour  (i.  28-30).  Their  conduct  had  been  uniformly  so  exem- 
plary that  he  had  only  to  rejoice  over  them.    Accordingly,  in  this 
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Epistle,  be  poors  forth  bk  beart  in  expresBioiis  of  deront  tbaakfol- 
nets  and  beertj  oommendstions,  not  irnmingled,  bowerer,  with 
exhortations  and  oounseL 

The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: — 
L  After  an  affectionate  introduction,  Ptol  exprcosee  bis  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  Philippians,  and  bis  earnest  desire  for  the  increaae 
of  their  knowledge  and  holiness  (i.  i-ii).  That  they  might  not 
be  flejected  on  bis  aoconnt  he  assures  them  that  lus  imprisonment 
bad  not  hindered  but  promoted  the  gospel ;  some  gathering  bold- 
ness from  bis  bonds,  and  others  preaching  Christ  of  contention.  If 
Christ  be  but  preached  and  magnified,  whether  it  be  bj  Fnd't 
labours  or  by  bis  martyrdom,  be  himself  ii  more  than  ccmtent. 
The  former  he  thinks  most  probable;  and  exhorts  the  Fbili|^Maii8 
at  all  erents  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the  gospel;  to  be 
stedlast  and  courageous,  united,  generous,  and  humble,  copying 
the  example  of  their  blessed  Lord,  and  reminds  them  that  their 
consistency  and  usefulness  are  bis  own  highest  rewards.  He  pro- 
mises to  send  l^mothy  to  them,  gives  his  reason  for  sending 
Epapbroditus,  and  adds  the  character  of  each  (i.  12 :  3).* 

ii.  He  exhorts  them  to  rejoice  in  their  Christian  privileges;  and 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  Judairing  teachers,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  distinctions  in  which  be  himself  could  more  than  com- 
pete  with  them;  but  which,  however  he  once  valued,  he  now 
regarded  as  utterly  worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  surpanmg 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  then,  referring  to  his 
own  holy  ambition  to  strive  after  perfection,  urges  upon  the  Fbi- 
lippians  a  similar  spirit ;  contrasting  with  this  the  conduct  of  some 
fidse  professors,  against  whom  he  bad  previously  warned  Uiem 
(3-4.  I). 

iii.  Admonitions  are  addressed  to  individual  members  of  the 
church;  followed  by  exhortations  to  holy  joy,  moderation,  prayer, 
and  thanksgiving ;  and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  all  that  is  true, 
just,  pure,  amiable,  and  praiseworthy  (4.  1-9).  The  Epistle  con- 
cludes with  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  proofs  of 
affection,  care,  and  sympathy,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Phi- 
lippians,  in  which  he  rejoiced  for  their  sakes;  intimating,  however, 
with  noble  delicacy,  his  contentment  with  eitiier  poverty  or  abund- 
ance, and  closes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (4.  10*33). 

Connect  and  read  as  follows:  1.  1,  12,  15,  ii,  27:  2.  i,  5,  12,  17, 
19,  25:  3.  I,  2,  12,  15:  4.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  15,  20,  21,  2}. 

■  Penecatloii  endured  with  stedfutneM  oonfomii  ns  to  CSulst,  and  is  a  token 
of  coming  Judgment*  i.  17 :  2  Thees.  i.  5,  6 ;  i  Pet  x  6-io:  j.  14:^  7.  ij-is; 
X  John  }.  I  J. 
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I%0  Epiitils  of  Paid  the  Apottle  to  the  ffebrewt, 
Borne,  A.D.  63. 

186.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  direct  the  author  of  this  Epistle  to 
insert  his  own  name,  or  to  specify  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  the  determination  of  these  questions  cannot  be  essential 
to  its  right  use:  nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  should  have  been 
much  diflference  of  opinion  upon  them.  Whilst,  however,  many 
both  in  former  and  in  later  times  have  thought  otherwise,  it  has 
always  been  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  its 
author.  The  following  remarks  will  show  how  strong  is  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  decision. 

(i.)  Those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  must  have  known  the 
writer  (see  chap.  10.  34:  13.  18,  19,  23):  and  in  preserving  and  cir- 
culating it  could  hardly  fail  to  communicate  their  knowledge.  Now 
the  early  fathers  of  the  Eastern  and  Alexandrian  churches,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  tell  us  that  the  "  ancients  "  (who  must 
have  been  contemporary  ¥rith,  if  not  the  same  persons  as  those  who 
received  the  original)  had  handed  it  down  to  them  as  a  writing  of 
Paul's.  And  the  most  learned  among  them,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  and  Eusebius,  though  sensible  of  some  difficulties  and 
doubts  on  the  point,  regarded  this  testimony  as  conclusive.— (2.) 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  system — so  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel;  and  Ms 
sympathizing  interest  in  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  people — so  like 
that  which  is  expressed  in  Rom.  9.  10.  11.,  and  Phil.  3. — (3.)  The 
few  personal  allusions  found  in  the  Epistle,  are  all  perfectly  com- 
patible with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Paul.— (4.)  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  with  Paul's  other 
EpLsUes.  If  it  differ  from  them  in  the  rhetorical  length  of  words 
and  finish  of  sentences,  it  is  only  the  more  like  his  speeches  re- 
corded by  Luke.  So  regular  a  composition  would  naturally  vary 
in  manner  from  letters  of  a  different  character,  written  imder  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Tet  the  careful  reader  may  sometimes  find 
the  concise  expressions,  abrupt  transition,  reasonings  addressed  to 
the  latent  thoughts  and  objections  of  the  readers,  and  the  occasional 
involutions  and  long  parentheses  resulting  from  the  kindling  oi  soul 
and  exuberance  pf  feeling,  which  characterize  the  apostle's  other 
writings.  So  that  the  internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  appears 
to  support  the  opinion  of  the  early  £&thers,  that  the  Epistle  is  sub- 
stantially Paul's;  though  he  may  have  adopted  occasionally,  as 
some  critics  suppose,  the  phraseology  of  his  companion  Luke. 
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Why  this  Epistle,  like  the  First  of  John,  was  anonymous,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  the  apostle  wished  that  its  first  hearers 
or  readers  should  feel  the  force  of  its  contents  before  knowing  from 
whom  it  came,  as  the  Jews  generally  were  greatly  prejudiced 
against  him 

The  Epistle  was  clearly  addressed  to  Ed/revo  Christiafu:  who 
appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  some  particular  city  or  region  (aee 
chap.  13.  13):  and  to  have  formed  an  organized  society  or  church 
which  had  existed  some  time;  haying  had  pastors  who  had  been 
removed  by  death  (13.  7):  and  having  now  teachers,  whom  they 
are  exhorted  to  obey  (13.  17).  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  resident  in  Palestine,  either  at  Jerusalem  or  Csesarea. 

To  this  class  the  Epistle  is  peculiarly  adapted:  Exposed  aa  they 
were  to  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  Judaism,  01'  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  ancient  law.  The  writer  sets  before 
them  the  supreme  authority,  the  peculiar  itonctions,  and  the 
transcendent  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  concurring  to 
render  unbelief  the  more  inexcusable,  and  apostasy  the  more  cri- 
minal  and  fatal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  whole  reasoning.was  fitted  to  those 
for  whom  the  Epistle  was  written.  Addressing  J^tos,  the  writer, 
exhibits  with  due  prominence  all  that  they  justly  venerated;  and 
draws  all  his  illustrations  (i3.  16,  18:  13.  i,  10,  I3,  14:)  and  el- 
amples  of  what  is  noble  and  excellent  (11.)  from  theif  own  records 
and  history.  When  about  to  make  a  statement  at  variance  with 
Jewish  views  and  feelings,  he  cautiously  prepares  their  minds  for  it 
(5.  11);  and  he  constantly  reasons  upon  their  on^  principles.  The 
Jews  had  looked  i:^n  themselves  as  especially  favoured,  in  pos- 
sessing a  I>ivine  revelation  which  appointed  Moses  as  the  lawgiver, 
Aaron  and  his  race  as  the  priests,  and  all  thd  temple  rites  as  thd 
worship  of  God.  The  apostle  doeis  not  overlook  this  peduliarity; 
but,  accommodating  to  it  his  line  of  proof,  showri  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  hut  the  completion  of  their  own. 

This  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  two  pi^cfpal  puta:  the  fint, 
intended  to  explain  the  tneaiiing,  and  prove  llHe  ihfisricrrity  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation:  the  se&ftid,  to  <!Onfifm  md  6t>mfort  Jewish 
Wievers  in  their  religious  profession. 

i.  Having  noticed  that  the  Mosaic  and  iXk6  dkHmtii  dispensatioci 
both  proceed  from  the  same  Divine  author,  tftte  Hi/tlteA  Writelr  thowi 
the  surpassing  excellency  of  thd  latter,  a#  beiJbig  ililaroidluoed  by  the 
Messiah. — i.  Greater  than  ptopihets,  ancl  eteA  HUfgeU;  hot^th- 
stauding  his  humiliation  unto  death,  wliicUy  so  tist  ^ol  <1<mi«>iWiii^g 
his  glory,  was  the  very  meanli  of  AocoHapUiddAg  his  fgt^iX  wcfA,  of 
redemption  (x.  l^— 1.  %av«A»t  Vi  Hbum^  ^^  twi6t«eed  law- 
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fpy^f  who  nsverthelea  whs  but  a  servant.  Here  the  apostle 
solemnly  warns  the  Hebrew  Christians,  lest  they  should  lose 
throng  unbelief  that  present  rest  and  final  glory,  of  which  the 
Canaan  into  which  Joshua  had  led  their  forefkfchers  was  but  a  type 
(3. :  4.  1-13). — 3.  Then,  as  the  Jews  rightly  attached  the  highest  im- 
portanoe  to  their  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  he  expatiates  at  length 
upon  the  superior  excellence  and  efficacy  of  iho  priesthood  and  saonfioe 
of  Christ ;  diows  that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  high  priest, 
namely,  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  God  and  able  to  sympathize 
with  men,  were  fotmd  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (4.  16:  5. 10):  and  haying 
dted  firom  the  prophetic  Scriptures  a  declaration  concerning  the 
supreme  and  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  as  typified  by  Mel- 
ohisedec,  he  interrupts  his  argument  with  a  reproof  to  those  whom 
he  addressed  for  their  small  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge; 
adding  warnings  and  encouragements  (5.  ii:-6).  Then,  return- 
ing  from  this  digression,  he  compares  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  in  several  particulars  (7.:  8). 
Ho  next  illustrates  the  emblematical  and  temporary  nature  of  the 
Leyitioal  services,  which  are  realized  in  Christ;  compares  the 
ministrations  of  the  high  priest  in  the  worldly  sanctuary  with  the 
intercession  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  Qod  above;  and  contrasts 
the  merely  typical  virtue  of  the  ofb-repeated  Jewish  sacrifices  with 
the  intrinsic  and  perpetual  efficacy  of  the  one  perfect  and  allnsuffi- 
dent  propitiation  (9.:  10.  i-i8). 

ii.  Upon  this  reasoning  the  apostle  grounds  his  practical  applica- 
tion. After  a  general  exhortation  to  stedfcurtness  in  fidth,  hope, 
tfnd  mutual  encouragement,  he  points  out  the  aggravated  guilt  and 
awful  isiiue  of  apostasy.  Then,  having  reminded  the  Hebrew  be- 
lievers of  their  fortitude  and  faithfiil  adherence  under  former  trials, 
he  points  out  the  indispensable  necessity,  in  order  to  their  perse- 
verance and  salvation,  of  maintaining  the  life  of  faith  (10.  19-25). 
Af^r  describing  the  nature  of  faith,  he  shows  it  to  have  becm  the 
main  prindple  of  religion  in  every  age;  and  illustrates  its  pow- 
erful operation  and  triumphant  efficacy  in  a  long  line  of  heroes, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  from  Abel  to  the  dose  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation;  and  above  all  in  j£8U8  Chbist  himself,  whose 
temptations  and  sufferings  were  finr  beyond  theirs  (11.:  13.  1-3). 
fite  furtheir  encourages  them  by  reminding;  them  tiutt  their  afflictions 
were  but  the  discipline  of  a  Father's  hand,  and  designed  fer  their 
tdtimaie  good  (12.  4-1 1):  enjbins  upon  them  teoidw  mtttnal  eond- 
deration  and  watchfulness;  warns  them  against  bartering,  lake 
Esau,  spiritual  privileges  for  prMent  gratifioations  (la.  11-Z7): 
ttinmlates  tbem,  by  4ohtraiting  the  terrific  material  splendours  of 
the  Mosaic  law  with  the  solemn  but  chjeeiitag  q^ixltiialr  i^oriita  oC 
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the  gospel;  and  infers  that,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
privilegee,  would  be  the  danger  of  neglecting  them  (i3.  18-39). 

In  conclusion,  he  gives  specific  precepts  on  Tarious  practical 
duties,  and  closes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (13. 1-35). 

187.  "MaA.  in  this  Epistie  the  following  lessons: — 

The  dignity  of  Christ,  as  the  express  image  of  the  Father,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  the  restorer  of  fiedlen  man,  the  ri^teous  King, 
the  object  of  angelic  worship: 

I.  i:-2.  9:  Col.  I.  13-19:  2,  10:  3  Cor.  4.  6:  i  Pet.  3.  23:  i  John 
I.  I,  3:  Rev.  4.  II:  5.  6-13:  19.  11-31:  John  i.  1-18:  3.  13-31, 
31.  36:  Zech.  9.  9:  Psa.  2.:  Isa.  I3.  2:  Acts  10.  40-3. 

His  incarnation  and  its  objects:  He  gives  a  complete  revelation, 
suffers,  is^mpathizes,  aids  ;  and  as  Captain  of  our  salvation  conducts 
to  glory.  The  plea  that  men  need  saintly  intercession  is  more  than 
met  by  the  humanity  and  sympathy  of  our  Lord: 

3.  10-18:  4.  15:  5-:  2  Cor.  5. 18-21 :  Phil.  i.  5-11:  2.  7,  8:  Qal. 
4.  4-7:  Bom.  8.  3:  Qen.  3.  15:  Isa.  7.  14:  John  i.  14. 

His  superiority  over  Moses,  Joshua^  and  Aaron;  and  the  conse- 
quent daty  of  hearkening  to  his  voice,  with  the  fearful  sin  of  unbe- 
lief and  apostasy: 

3.  i:-4.  13:  see  Numb.  12.  i-io:  Josh.  11.  15-23:  Rev.  7.  9-17; 
Isa.  9.  6,  7:  John  6.  32-58. 

4.  i4:-6.  20:  2.  17,  18:  10.  19-23:  Eph.  2.  18:  3.  12:  Exod. 
28:  29.:  Psa.  no.    Compare  2  Pet.  2.  15-22. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  Christ's  priesthood,*  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  of  Christ  as  Mediator,**  and  of  the  saciifioe  offered  by 
our  Lord,**  with  the  sentiments  and  responsibilities  appropriate  to 
each.<^ 

The  apostle  gives  the  significance  of  the  ancient  economy  and  its 
various  ordinances.  The  tchole  was  a  shadow  or  type  of  good  things 
to  come  (10.  i) :  but  the  significance  of  particular  parts  only  is  here 
explained. 

The  holy  of  holies,  as  entered  by  the  high  priest,  may  represent 
heaven  into  which  Christ  enters,  9.  1-14,  21:  Lev.  16.  The  sanc- 
tuary, as  dwelt  in  by  Qod,  may  represent  our  Lord  (John  3.  21: 
Col.  2.  9),  or  the  church,  Eph.  2.  19-22:  i  Pet.  2.  5,  9:  the  golden 

■  7.  i:-8.  6:  Rev.  5.  6-13:  i.  5,  6:  Eph.  i.  7:  Col.  1. 14:  i  John 
3.  2 :  l£att.  20.  28. 

»»  8.  7:  9.  1-22:  2  Cor.j.:  i  Cor.  11.  25:  Rom.  3. 19  31:  5.  a:  6* 
John  14.  6:  Exod.  34.  28:  20.  1-17, 

•  9.  23:-io.  18:  Eph.  5.  2:  Tit.  2.  14. 

^  10.  19-37:  2.  1-18:  4.  16:  Rom.  8»  28/39:  15-17:  I  Cor,  i<k 
1-12:  ReT.  3.  i-v.  B»^  ^1*  "^^ 
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candlestick^  the  church  as  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  Rey.  i.  20:  4.  5:  Phil.  2,  i^,  16:  Matt.  5.  14-16:  the  incense, 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  saints,  Heb.  13.  15 :  Rey.  8.  3,  4:  Exod. 
30.  1-8,  34*36:  the  second  yail,  Christ's  flesh,  rent  to  allow  access 
unto  God,  10.  19,  30:  Mark  15.  37,  38:  Exod.  26.31-33:  the  pot 
ofmanna,  the  true  bread,  Rey.  2. 1 7 :  John  6. 48-5 1 :  Exod.  16.  32-34 : 
and  the  mercy-seat,  the  throne  of  grace,  to  which  the  penitents  have 
free  access  by  the  blood  of  Christ  who  is  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
9.  5,  compared  with  4.  16:  Col.  2.  10-17:  Rom.  3.  25:  Psa.  40.  6-8: 
Exod.  25.  10-22. 

The  inferiority  of  this  ancient  dispensation  is  repeatedly  an 
nounced,  Heb.  7.  22:  9.  9:  Gal.  3.  1-5:  4.  9,  10:  2  Cor.  3.:  John  i. 

As  faith  is  the  grand  duty  of  the  gospel,  enforced  by  the  facts 
already  examined,  so  here  the  apostle  illustrates  it  by  Old  Testa- 
ment examples.  In  spite  of  mystery,  difficulties,  trials,  and  delay, 
andent  saints  confided  in  the  Diyine  word,  and  acted  in  accordance 
not  with  what  they  saw  but  with  what  they  belieyed.  So  must  we. 
Faith  is  the  principle  both  of  our  pard«m  and  of  our  stedfastness. 

II.  i:-i2.  13:  Rom.  4.  13-25:  5.  I,  2:  8.  24:  2  Cor.  4.  131-5.  8: 
1  Pet.  I.  8. 

The  practical  lessons  of  this  Epistle  are  remarkable  for  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  motiyes  to  which  the  inspired  writer  appeals. 

Be  thankful,  stedfast,  and  obedient,  for  the  darkness  and  terror 
of  the  ancient  law  haye  ceased,  and  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moyed  is  reyealed,  12.  18-29:  i  Pet.  2.  4-10. 

Be  content,  though  no  earthly  inheritance  is  set  before  you. 
There  still  remain  Joshua's  promise  and  the  care  of  Joshua's  God, 
13.  5,  6.  Note  the  beauty,  to  a  Jew  especially,  of  the  reason  giyen 
for  exercising  hospitality,  13.  i. 

Follow  faithful  teachers,  hold  fast  the  imchangeable  doctrine  of 
Christ,  discountenance  yain  traditions  and  ritual  obseryance,  joining 
Christ  without  the  camp,  and  look  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  return 
for  what  is  lost,  13.  7-14. 

The  closing  benediction  (yer.  20,  21)  is  beautifully  comprehensiye 
and  rich  in  allusions  to  the  chief  doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  the  New 
Coyenant,  and  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Mediator. 

The  First  Epistle  Qeneral  of  Peter,    Babylon,  a.d.  63. 

188.  Peter,  whose  original  name  was  Simeon  or  Simon,  was  a  na-> 
tiye  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  son  of  Jonas 
(whence  he  is  called  Bar-jona,  Matt.  16.  17.)  At  the  time  of  his 
first  appearance  in  the  gospel  history  he  was  married^  and  Hying  at 
Capernaum,  Mark  i.  29,  30;  and,  like  the  sons  of  ZebedeOi  fol< 
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lowed  the  oecupetion  of  a  fithermaiL.  He  was  brougfai  to  Jem  by 
his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been  a  discq^le  ol  Jcdin  the  Baptist, 
but  was  led  by  his  mastei's  testimony  to  attach  himself  to  the  Di* 
Tine  Teadier.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  two  brothers  continued 
to  follow  their  business,  nntil  they  were  summoned  by  onr  Lord  to 
be  in  eoustaat  attendance  upon  him.  Matt.  4.  18-20;  after  widdi 
they  were  his  devoted  followeri. 

The  numeroos  fiu;ts  rekted  of  Peter  during  his  attendance  upon 
our  Sariour,  throw  much  light  upon  his  character  at  that  period. 
His  sincere  piety,  ardent  attachment  to  his  Master,  and  zeal  for  his 
honour,  seem  to  hare  been  blended  with  some  measure  of  rashness 
and  inconstancy ;  but,  after  his  fiokll  and  restoration,  and  when 
"  endued  with  power  from  on  hig^,*'  a  great  change  is  observable  in 
him.  So  that  he  fully  justifies  the  i^>pellation  whidi  our  Lord  had 
prophetically  bestowed  on  him,  calling  him  Cephas  or  Fetrot;  the 
former  a  Syriao,  the  hitter  a  Ghreek  word,  both  signifying  a  stone  or 
rook.  Immediately  after  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spiiity  Peter 
was  honoured  by  being  commissioned  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  first  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  to  the  Gentiles. 

These  &cts  do  not  imply  that  he  had  any  supreme  dignity;  while 
Matt.  23.  8 :  Qal.  2.  2,  plainly  prove  that  he  had  not — a  ecmdusion 
which  the  testimony  of  antiquity  confirms. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  Peter's  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty; 
but  it  is  supposed  that,  after  his  visit  to  Antioch,  mentioned  QaL  %. 
1 1,  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  for  some  years,  and  then  visited  Syria 
and  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle^  which 
he  wrote  when  he  had  gone  into  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  was  there  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion,  in  fulfilment  of  the  i»x>phecy  of  our  Lord  reaped- 
ing  him,  John- 21.  18,  19.  Otiiera  maintain  that  he  died  in  Baby- 
lonia.* Both  parties,  however,  agree  that  he  wsa  put  to  death  early 
in  Nero's  reign,  probably  a.  d.  64  or  65,  and  in  the  persecutions 
excited  by  that  Emperor.  The  alleged  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Claudius  is  altogether  without  satisfiBMJtory  foundaticm 
(see  Introduction  to  Romans.) 

This  Epistle  is  generally  assigned  to  a.d.  63,  though  some  give  it 
an  earlier  date.  It  is  certain  that  Mark,  who  was  now  with  Peter 
(5*  I3)>  ^"^afl  thinking  of  leaving  Paul  in  62  a.d.,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  was  written,  Col.  4.  10,  and  was  absent  from  him 
in  64  A.i>.,  2  Tim.  4.  11.  These  facts  fi&vour  the  later  date. 

•  See  on  -the  one  side,  Gieseler's  Eocl.  History,  i.  §  27,  Philadel- 
phia; and,  on  the  other,  Simon's  Mission  and  Martyrdom  of  St, 
Peter,  Lond.,  1852. 
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Thk  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  scattered 
throughout  the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  not  altoge- 
ther  without  reference  to  the  numerous  dentile  converts  which  those 
churches  contained  (i.  14:  4.  3).  It  appears  to  have  been  written 
firom  Babylon  (5.  i}\  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  mystical 
name  for  Rome.  This  notion  has  been  favoured  by  writers  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  prove  the  contested  point  of  Peter^s 
residence  in  the  imperial  city.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that,  at 
that  early  period,  the  name  Babylon  was  ever  given  to  Rome;  nor 
can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  such  a  name  should  at  that  time  be 
applied  to  it;  or  why  Peter  should  choose  a  figurative  name,  which, 
though  adapted  to  a  symbolical  style,  is  plainly  unsuited  to  episto* 
lary  writing.  It  appears^  therefore,  most  reasonable  to  take  the 
name  in  its  obvious  and  natural  signifidation,  like  all  the  other 
names  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  to  refer  it  either  to 
the  region  of  Babylonia,  to  Babylon,  or  to  Seleucia,  which  had  been 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Jews  were  very  numerous  in  that  district, 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  ''  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision  ;"  and  amcmg  th^n  it  is  probable  that  a  Christian  church 
had  been  planted. 

It  is  well  described  by  Leighton,  as  "  a  brief  and  yet  very  clear 
Bmnmary,  both  of  the  consolations  and  instructions  needful  for  the 
encouragement  and  direction  of  a  Christian  in  his  journey  to 
heaven  ;  elevating  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  that  happiness,  and 
strengthening  him  against  all  opposition  in  the  way,  both  that  of 
oorruption  within,  and  temptation  and  afflictions  firom  without. 
The  heads  of  doctrine  contained  in  it  are  many;  but  the  main  that 
are  most  insisted  on  are  these  three,  faith,  obedience,  and  patience  ;-^ 
to  establish  in  believing,  to  direct  in  doing,  and  to  comfort  in  suffer- 
ing; often  setting  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  matchless  ex- 
ample  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  greatness  of  their  engagements 
tjp  follow  him." 

The  general  object  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  in  5.  12,  and  the 
whole  may  be  divided  into  «two  parts,  exclusive  of  the  salutation 
(i.  I,  2),  introduction  (3-1 2)^  and  conclusion  (5.  13,  14). 
i.  General  exhortations  to  love  and  holiness  (i.  13  :-2,  10). 

ii.  Particular  exhortations  on  specific  duties  (2.  ii:-5. 12). 

While  the  £^istle  has  thus  a  practical  design,  it  is  as  evangelical 
as  if  it  had  been  chiefly  doctrinal.  It  points  everywhere  to  Christ ;  to 
his  atonement  foretold  by  prophets,  contemplated  by  angels  appointed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  to  his  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  gift  of  the  Spirit;  his  example  as  a  suffering  Saviour,  and  the 
awful  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment.  Like  his  beloved  brother 
Paul,  he  urges  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  motives  to 
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boUneu  aod  psdecce;  like  him  he  degcends  to  the  cnfbiwnept  of 
ereiy  relatire  duty,  while  giTing  the  most  exalted  Tiev  of  oar  pfi- 
▼ileges  M  belieren  in  Christ. 

His  htmulitjr,  as  illustrated  by  the  Gospel  of  Xaik,  has  been  no- 
ticed alreadjr.  His  honoarable  notice  of  Paol,  2  Pet.  3,  who  had 
pablicljr  reprored  him,  and  then  recorded  that  reproof  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  to  whom  Peter  himself  was  now  wntin^  GaL  2. 
11:  I  Pet.  I.  i:  3  Pet.  3.  i,  is  a  fresh  manifestation  of  ihe  same 
spirit.  He  illustrates  in  this  way  his  own  precept,  i  Pet.  5.  5,  and 
had  clearly  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  last  days  of  our  Lord. 

189.  Mark  that  the  incorruptible  word  is  the  appointed  means  of 
the  Christian's  growth  in  holiness,  i  Peter  2.  3 :  CoL  i.  5,  6 :  2  Pet 
J,  8:  3.  18:  John  17.  17:  Psalm  119. 

Connect  and  read,  1.  1,  3,  10,  17:  2.  13,  17,  18:  3.  i,  7,  8,  18: 
4.  I,  7,  12:  5.1,  5,  8,  10,  II,  14. 

The  lint  Epistle  of  Foul  the  AposOe  to  Timothy. 
Macedonia,  a.d.  64  or  5  7. 

190.  The  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  l^tus  have 
been  called  pastoral  Epistles.  They  abound  in  instruction  relative 
to  the  oversight  of  the  church  and  other  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  They  also  abound  in  instruction  suited  for  the  churches 
themselves. 

Timothy  was  an  inhabitant,  perhaps  a  native,  of  Lydia,  Acts  16. 
I,  2.  Hifl  father  was  a  Greek,  his  mother  and  grandmother  pious 
Jewesses^  by  whom  he  was  carefully  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  3  Tim.  3.  14.  He  was  probably  converted  by  Paul  on 
his  first  visit  to  Lydia,  Acts  14.  6  (see  i  Tim.  i,  2:  2  Tim.  i,  3: 
I  Cor.  4.  17);  and  on  his  second  visit  was  chosen  to  be  the  com- 
panion  of  the  apostle  in  his  journeys  and  labours.  He  is  every- 
where spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise,  i  Thes.  j.  2:  Phil.  2.  30.. 
and  is  a  noble  instance  of  eminent  gifts  and  grace  in  one  young 
in  years  and  feeble  in  health  (4.  12:  5.  23). 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  when  this  Epistle 
was  written.  It  was  evidently  addressed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
and  when  Paul  was  either  in  Macedonia  or  on  his  way  thither  (see 
1.3).  From  Acts  30.  i,  we  learn  that  Paul  left  Ephesus  after  tiie 
uproar  caused  by  Demetrius,  and  went  to  Macedonia ;  and  some 
learned  critics  have  supposed  that  this  Epistle  was  vmtteu  at  that 
time.  There  are,  however,  several  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  supposition. 

(i.)  Before  Paul  left  Ephesus,  he  had  sent  Timothy  and  Erastna  before  him  into 
Macedonia,  proposing  to  follow  them  (Acts  19.  2i),  and  it  is  very  iml]ke\y  that 
Timothy  retanied  tmin  \b^  V»%  Jpoxnsj  befiora  Paul  left  Ephesus. 
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(z.)  Aboat  the  period  snpposed  Timothy  was  with  Paul  in  Macedonia  (gee  2  Cor. 
r.  x) ;  whereas,  when  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  It  appears  that  not  only  was  Timothy 
at  Kpbesos,  but  Fanl  expected  him  to  remain  there  for  some  time  (see  chap.  3. 15 : 
4.  d).  Timothy  was  also  with  the  apostle  at  Corinth  afterwards,  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom.  16.  21),  and  when  he  left  Greece  to  return  to 
l^yria.  Acts  20.  4.  Although  Paul  may  have  remained  some  time  in  Macedonia, 
and  have  written  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shortly  before  his  departure 
fhnn.  that  country,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  been  Joined 
there  t^  Tlmtothy  so  soon  if  he  had  given  him  a  diarge  to  abide  at  Ephesus.  (See 
cliap.  X.  I). 

(j.)  Fmrther,  in  tliis  Epistle,  Paul  expresses  his  intention  of  coming  to  Ephesus 
shortly  ( j.  15).  But*  at  the  period  now  in  quesion,  it  appears  from  Acts  19. 21.  and 
20. 3f  that  Paul  had  intended,  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jerusalem,  a^d  to  go,  not  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Troas  and  Ephesus, 
but  direct  ftom  Greece  to  Syria. 

These  and  other  considerations,  have  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  at  a  later  i)eriod,  after  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  while  upon  a  Journey  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  shortly  before 
his  final  impris<mment.  The  chief  difBculty  in  this  hypothesis  is  the  declaration  of 
Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  when  ho  met  them  at  Miletus,  Acts 
20. 25  ;  but  that  this  was  an  inference  of  his  own  appears  firom  verses  22,  2i,  where 
be  says  that  he  does  not  know  what  shall  befall  him,  only  that  he  is  assured  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  "  bonds  and  afOictions  abide  him."  (See  also  Phil.  i.  25,  compared 
with  chap.  2. 17,  2j,  24).  Upon  the  whole,  this  quesUon  must  be  considered  as  still 
doubtftd.  But  the  difficulties  attending  the  later  date  appear  less  than  those  con- 
xiected  with  the  earlier. 

The  Epistle  appears  to  have  two  chief  objects  : 

(1.)  To  counteract  the  false  doctrines  of  Jewish  teachers,  who,  whilst  professing 
adherence  to  the  Law,  taught  doctrines  at  variance  with  its  holy  requirements. 
Their  fallacies,  and  the  contrary  truths  are  forcibly  exhibited  in  diap.  i :  4.  7*10 : 
6.  j-5,  20,  21.    Compare  Acts  20.  27-J2 :  2  Cor.  4. 1-7. 

(ii.)  To  guide  and  encourage  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  directing  him  as 
to  (i,)  public  devotions,  chap.  2. 1-8;  (2,)  the  duties  and  behaviour  of  Christian 
women,  diap.  2.  9,  12:  compare  i  Cor.  11.  j-i6:  14.54-40:  i  Pet.  3.  1-6;  (j,) 
church  officers,  chap.  3.  i-ij  ;  (4,)  his  own  teaching,  chap.  j.  14  :-4 ;  (5,)  his  per- 
sonal holiness,  chap.  4.  ii-i6 ;  and  (6,)  his  church  administration  in  the  treatment 
of  offenders,  of  widows,  of  good  elders  and  bad,  of  slaves,  of  the  rich ;  and  the 
duties  of  those  several  classes  of  persons,  chap.  5,  6 ;  compare  Titus  z.  10 1-3.  zo. 
"With  these  are  mingled  many  urgent  and  affectionate  appeals,  tender  references  to 
Paul's  own  conversion,  and  solemn  anticipations  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  stated  in  the  following  passages: — 

I.  3,  4:   3.  15:    6.  20,  21. 

Connect  and  read  together: — 1.  1,  3,  5,  18 :  2.  1,  9:  3.  1,  8,  14: 
4.  1,  6,  12:  5.  1,  3,  i7>  I9»  20,  22,  33,  24:  6.  I,  3,  6,  11,  17,  20. 

191.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus — the  pastoral  Epistles— we  have  the 
Character  clearest  revelation  given  ta  Scripture  of  the  character  (o),  qualifica- 
and  duty  of  ^^ns  (6),  and  duties  (c),  of  the  Christian  minister.  Though  the 
Christian  whole  are  often  described  in  the  same  passage,  they  may  be  thus 
ministers.        arranged : 

(a.)  z  Tim.  z  :  2  Thn.  z.  6-8 :  2.  z-8,  Z4-26 :  2  Cor.  4.  x-7 :  Acts  20.  27  J2. 

(6.)  z  Tim.  J.  z-7 :  Tit.  z.  5-zz  :  z  Pet.  5.  z-j. 

(c.)  z  Tim.  4.  6  ;-6.  2Z :  Tit.  z.  zj ;  2.  x  :-j.  zz  (see  Rom.  z6.  Z7,  z8) :  2  Tim. }, 
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Witli  an  theMpMMgMOomfMure  Panl'sdiesciiptlaii  of  hiB  own  expertence,  motifNi 
tDd  laboon  (Me  Cor.)  i  a  m«M  cf  the  gospel  mioittTy. 

The  qnaUfleatkos  ot  deaoooft  are  dkitcrfbed  in  i  Tim.  j.  8-13  ;  Acts  6. 1-6:  lee 
■lao  lUL  1. 1,  where  miidAtert  and  deacons  are  addrcflsed  with  all 
T^^^'^coDB,        thesainta. 

On  the  90m  hand,  dnirches  owe  to  their  minislers  support  (a),  aflfectkn  lod 
rnrrMmoiul.    ^^V*^  00*  "^  Within  proper  lindts,  obedience  (c> 
ingdntieaof      (a.)  ,  Tfan.5. 17,  i8:  Gal.  5-6,  7-  «  Cor.  9'4-X4:  i  The«.|.8, 
«*»°'***^        9:  Matt.  10. 10:  Luke  10. 7. 

(b.)  I  Tim.  5. 17 :  i  Theas.  5. 12,  ij. 

(e.)  Heb.  ij.  17 ;  lor  the  limita  see  i  Cor.  11.  i :  FtdL  }.  17 :  Heb.  i  j.  7 :  i  Pet  5. }. 

These  i^iistles  oontaln  also  the  ItaUest  acooimt  of  the  f^yfoxxwhing  cormptioa  of 
AppToacfataiff  Christianity  (o),  and  of  the  extenrive  preralenoe  oi  infidelity  (b),  to 
tJm^iSaS[  what  Soiptnre  calls  the  last  times. 
Christianity.       ^^  ^  ^  j^^^  ^   ^^^ .  ^  ^jj^^  ^  j.,^  .  ^  i-jj^,,  ,  ^.^^ :  2  Pet.  1: 

Jude  17, 18. 

(b.)  I  Thess.  5. 2 :  2  Pet  j :  Bev.  x|.  11. 14 :  Lake  12.  j$-j8  :  18.  8. 

To  correct  these  errors,  inspired  writers  direct  us  to  i^ppeal  to  apostolic  doctrioe 
^^  and  example,  and  to  the  Scrfptm^s  generally,  x  Tim.  4.  6-11 :  2  Tim. 
How  met  J  14:^.5  J  2  Thess.  2.  1M7 :  2  Pet  i.  12-21 :  Jnde  20,  21.  Thi» 
Scrlptmnl  plan  of  cheicldng  error  is  highly  iostmcttve. 

The  Epistle  of  Paid  to  Titus,    Macechnia,  a.d.  64  or  5  7. 

192.  Of  Titos  nothing  more  is  certainly  known  than  we  find  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  From  incidental  allusions  to  him  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  Gal.  2.  3,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul,  GkJ.  1.4.  He  went  up 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  Gal.  2.  i,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  travels;  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
him  in  terms  of  approbation  and  affection,  2  Cor.  2.  i^  2,  13 :  7.  5, 7: 
8.  16-34:  12.  17-21. 

Being  the  son  of  Gentile  parents,  and  therefore  in  different  dr> 
cumstances  from  Timothy,  he  was  not  circumcised.  CircumdsioD 
in  his  case  would  have  involved,  as  Paul  reasoned,  a  compromise  of 
principle,  GkJ.  2.  5. 

At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Titus  had  been  left  by 
the  apostle  in  the  island  of  Crete,  that  he  might  establish  and  regu- 
late the  churches  there  (i.  5).  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when 
this  occurred;  no  opportunity  for  it  having  been  afforded  by  the 
only  visit  to  Crete,  recorded  in  Acts  27.  7,  8;  for  he  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  his  stay  was  short,  nor  could  he 
then  expect  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  Nicopolis  (see  3.  I3.) 

Some  have  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  been  at  Crete  on  his 
voyage  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  18.  18;  and 
have  written  this  Epistle  subsequently  from  Ephesus,  having  formed 
the  intention  of  spending  the  winter  at  a  town  named  Nicopolis, 
between  Antioch  and  Tarsus  (see  3.12).  Others  have  placed  Pbul'i 
visit  to  Crete  between  his  leaving  Ephesus  for  Kacedonia  and  his 
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seeond  Tisit  to  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Acts  20.  2.  But  the  more 
general  opinion  ia  that  the  visit  to  Crete  here  referred  to  was  upon 
a  journey  which  Paul  took  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
when  he  sailed  to  Asia,  taking  Crete  in  his  way,  and  leaving  Titus 
there ;  and  that  he  wrote  this  Epistle  from  Macedonia,  when  on  his 
way  to  Nicopolis. 

It  is  further  supposed  that  Titus,  according  to  Paul's  desire, 
joined  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  on 
his  last  journey  to  Rome,  being  with  him  there  during  part  of  his 
second  imprisonment,  2  Tim.  4.  10;  and  having  then  gone  into  Dal- 
matia,  probably  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  to  visit  churches  already 
formed  there.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are  not  informed. 
The  tradition  is  that  he  returned  to  Crete,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  94. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  gospel  into 
Crete,  but  as  there  were  Jews  from  that  island  among  Peter^s  au- 
dience on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  ir),  and  they  were  nume- 
rous there  (Philo),  it  is  probable  that  the  Christian  faith  was  carried 
thither  by  converts  from  among  them.  It  appears  also  from  this 
Epistle  that  Paul  had  laboured  there,  and  probably  with  consider- 
able success;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  been  hurried  thence 
before  he  could  order  the  state  of  the  churches  in  a  regular 
manner. 

The  commission  intrusted  to  Titus  in  Crete  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  difficult.  Although  nature  had  endowed  this  island  with 
all  that  <could  tend  to  render  man  happy,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
formerly  been  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their  constitution  and 
their  laws,  long  before  this  time  the  state  of  law  and  of  morals  had 
sunk  very  low.  The  character  of  the  people  was  imsteady,  insin- 
cere, and  quarrelsome  :  they  were  notoriously  given  to  licentious- 
ness and  intemperance.  Some  of  the  Jews  who  had  settled  among 
them  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  apostle  as  more  dangerous 
in  many  respects  than  the  natives  themselves. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  Epistle  and  the  First 
to  Timothy;  and  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  same  time.  This  Epistle  is  particularly  remarkable,  as 
compressing  into  a  very  short  compass  a  large  amoimt  of  instruc- 
tion, embracing  doctrine,  morals,  and  discipline.  Its  contents  are 
as  follows: — 

After  an  apostolic  salutation,  declaring  the  object  for  which  Paul 
had  invested  Titus  with  special  authority,  he  describes  the  qualifi- 
cations required  in  those  who  were  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry; 
and  which  were  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
principles  of  the  false  teachers  whom  they  had  to  oppose,  and  the 
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geDenl  ehancter  of  the  Cretans  (i).  He  next  deBcribes  ifae  in- 
gtmcdoDM  wbicfa  were  to  be  give&  to  Taiioas  cbflses  of  pexBGOiBy 
enjoming  upoo  the  aged  and  Uie  yomig  Uie  viitiieB  idudi  oogbt  ae- 
Tenhj  to  diatingniah  them;  ezhortmg  Titna  (himaelf  a  joung 
maaj  to  aet  apottran,  in  his  own  oondoct,  ci  the  viztnes  he  waa  to 
inculcate;  ieitrhmf;  aervaata  to  be  obediraxt  aiul  £uthfal;  for  the 
ealvation  of  the  goapel  waa  designed  for  aH  ordera  and  claaaea  of 
mankind;  making  them  holy  in  thia  life,  and  preparii^  them  fin*  a 
hi^^  and  bett^  (2).  Titna  ia  then  instructed  to  enj<nn  obedieooe 
to  rulerBy  and  apeaoeable  and  gentle  behaTionr  to  aH  men;  remem- 
bering their  own  formrar  sinfdlneaa,  and  their  aalration  throng^  the 
free  grace  of  CkKL  The  indispensable  obligation  ^diich  believers  are 
under  to  excel  in  good  works  is  insisted  upon;  cantionB  are  given 
against  engaging  in  frivolous  inquiries  and  unprofitable  disputations; 
and  after  aome  other  inief  directions  to  l^tus,  the  Epistle  is  closed 
with  salutations  and  a  benediction  (3)* 

It  ig  very  chearvwiAe  in  this  Epistie,  that  those  of  Uie  kumMat  nnk  an  ethorted 
to  adorn  lite  gpgpel  (2. 10),  and  that  while  our  nlvatSoa  is  ascribed  exclosivriy  to 
grace  (i*  ii)»  to  the  "  iHtwinp—  and  lore  of  God  our  Saviour  "  (j.  4),  tiiis  lact  is 
made  the  groond  of  most  urgent  exhortations  to  holiness  (i.  14 :  j.  8). 

On  the  duties  Christians  owe  to  civil  government,  Ht.  3.  i:  See 
Bom,  13.  i-io:  i  Pet.  2.  13-17:  2  Pet.  2.  10:  Jude  8. 

The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter.    a.d.  6^  or  6^. 

193.  The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  believers  (i.  i),  and  espe- 
cially to  the  same  persons  as  the  former  (3.  i).  It  was  written  not 
long'  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom  (i.  14),  a  circumstance  that 
gives  it  a  solemn  interest. 

Ab  in  the  earlier  Epistle  he  exhorts  to  patience  under  persecution, 
BO  here  he  exhorts  to  perseverance  in  truth  amidst  prevailing  error 
and  practical  infidelity.  The  best  preservative  is,  as  he  tells  them, 
progressive  piety  (i.  3-1 1):  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture  doctrine  being  given  also  by  irrefragable  testimony,  and 
fulfilled  prophecy  (i.  16-21).  In  terms  most  energetic  and  awful  he 
warns  false  teachers,  and  those  who  were  beginning  to  yield  to  their 
seductions,  of  their  guilt  and  danger  (2.  1-22),  and  assures  them 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  long  delayed,  through 
long-suffering,  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  the  deluge  (3.  1-3.)  He 
then  exhibits  the  bright  side  of  the  same  tmth,  and  bids  Christians 
be  diligent  and  holy  (3.  14-18).  Appealing  to  Paul's  teaching,  in 
confirmation  of  Jiis  views,  he  marks  how  men  had  wrested  his  teach- 
ing so  as  to  make  it  coimtenance  most  pernicious  practices,  an  evil 
to  be  remedied  not  by  neglecting  those  Scriptures,  but  by  increased 
hableness  and  hiunility  (5.  15,  16). 
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What  sect  of  heretics  is  here  condenmed  is  not  certainly  known 
Their  licentious  practices  (2,  10-15),  their  coyetousness,  their  denial 
of  the  Lord  (2.  i),  their  promises  of  freedom  (2.  19)  are  clearly 
defined,  and  serve  to  connect  the  advocates  of  such  views  with 
those  mentioned  (in  nearly  the  same  terms  throughout),  by  Jude 
and  by  John,  Rev.  2.  14,  etc. 

On  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  and  of  the  other  antilego- 
mena  (questioned  Epintles),  see  §  170,  and  Part  i.  §  153,  155. 

How  prone  men  seem  to  be  to  pervert  truth  I  The  Thessalonians 
supposed  that  our  Lord's  coming  was  to  be  immediate;  those  of 
whom  Peter  writes  supposed  it  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Amidst 
such  tendencies  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  Spirit  could  have  pre- 
served apostles  in  a  watchful  patient  frame,  nor  could  anything  less 
than  the  energy  of  the  same  Spirit  liave  taught  poor  fishermen  to 
speak  as  they  do  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  coming  judgment.  The 
sublimity,  spirituality,  and  harmony  of  these  revelations  are  among 
the  most  decisive  evidences  of  a  Divine  inspiration. 

We  treasure  up  the  last  words  of  great  men.  In  the  immediate 
prospect  of  martyrdom,  holiness  appears  to  Peter  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  stedfiustness  the  greatest  blessing.  His  last  precept 
is  **  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  his  last  testimony  is  to  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord, 
*'  To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen,"  2  Pet.  3.18. 

Diligence  and  eminent  piety  enjoined  from  various  considerations, 
I.  5-1 1 :  Heb.  3.  14:  4.  ir:  6.  7-18:  Gal.  6.  9:  Col.  i.  23:  Rev.  3. 
11:  I  John  3.  10-24. 

On  the  final  judgment  and  its  issues,  see  3.  10-13:  Rom.  2.  16: 

3.  5,  6  :  14.  10-12  :  I  Cor.  4.  5  :  2  Cor.  5.  10  :  i  Thess.  3.  13  : 
2Thess.  r.  7-10:  Phil.  i.  10:  2.  16:  Heb.  9.  27:  2  Tim.  4.  i:  Jude 
24  :  Rev.  20.  11-15  :  Matt.  13.  40:  16.  27  :  25.  31-46  :  John  5.  22-29  : 
Acts  10.  42:  17.  30,  31:  Psalm  96.  13:  Ecc.  12.  14. 

Connect  and  read,  1. 1,  3,  12,  16,  19:  2.1,4:  3.  1,  5,  8,  ir,  14,  17. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Pent  the  Apostle  to  Timothy, 
Eome,  A.  D.  65  or  66. 

194.  This  Epistle  was  apparently  written  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome  (see  chap.  i.  8,  16:  4.  6);  and  probably  during  his  second 
captivity,  not  long  before  his  martyrdom.  That  it  was  not  written 
during  his  first  imprisonment  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 
absence  of  several  who  were  with  him  then  (see  Phil.  i.  t  :  Col.  i.  i : 
Philem.  ver.  i:  Heb.  13.  23:  compare  also  chap.  4.  10,  11,  with 
Col.  4.  10,  14);  and  from  the  difference  in  the  apostle's  expecta- 
tions, which  were  now  fixed  upon  a  speedy  decease  (compare  chap. 

4.  6,  with  Phil.  I.  25:  2.  24:  Philem.  ver.  22:  Heb.  13.  23);  as 
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well  10  from  bis  cucmnstaiioeB  of  iaeraased  nstrietion  and  greater 
■olHude  (oompan  ehi^.  i.  17,  18,  ivith  Acts  18.  30,  31,  and  Phil 
I.  13).   But  more  dedare  evidence  ia  afforded  by  several  incidental 
allusions  to  erents  wfaidi  had  deariy  oceoned  not  long  before  this 
letter  iras  written.    MoitioQ  is  made  of  a  doak  and  books  left  at 
Troas  (4. 13),  which  Paul  had  not  visited  for  fire  years  before  his  fint 
imprisonmeot  at  Bome;  of  Trophimns,  who  had  been  left  sick  at 
Miletos  (4.  20),  but  who  had  been  with  the  c^rastle  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  his  first  ^prehension.  Acts  3i.  29:  of  Ek^stus  as  having 
stayed  at  Corinth  (4.  70),  where  Paul  had  not  been  since  his  visit 
thore  five  years  before,  acoompanied  hy  T^imothy,  Acts  10.  4.    All 
these  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  this  Epistle  must  have  had  a 
later  date,  probably  about  the  year  65  or  66  :  two  years  later  than 
his  First  Epistle.    The  interval  between  his  tvro  imprisonments  he 
seems  to  have  spent  in  Asia,  Philem.  33:  Phil.  3.  24:  i.  25:  Maoe* 
donia^  i  l^m.  i,  3:  wintering  in  Nicopolis,  Ht.  3.  13.    Why  he 
returned  to  Rome  we  are  not  told,  but  he  was  soon  imprisoned  as 
an  evil-doer,  2  Tim.  2.  9 ;  and  among  his  accusers  was  Alexander 
the  Judaizing  teacher  of  Ephesus,  *'  who  did  him  much  evil^" 
4.  14. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  and  this  Epistle  was  the  last  which  the 
i^>0Btle  wrote  before  his  martyrdom,  it  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest,  as  containing  the  dying  counsels  of  one  who  was  not 
'*  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles.^ 

One  object  of  writing  this  Epistle,  was  to  request  Timothy  to 
come  to  him  speedily  (4.  9);  because  his  other  Mends  had  left  him 
(see  4  10-12).  He  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy  and  Hark,  that 
they  might  both  cheer  him  in  his  trials,  and  aid  him  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  (see  ver.  ji).  The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Peter 
throws  light  on  the  question  raised  (on  p.  626),  in  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom. 

Commencing  with  strong  expressions  of  affectionate  regard,  he 
addresses  to  his  son  Timothy  a  series  of  earnest  exhortations  to 
stedfastness,  diligence,  and  patience  in  his  work;  to  courage  and 
constancy  under  persecutions;  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  personal 
virtues:  encouraging  him  by  calling  to  mind  his  early  training  in 
piety  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptiures:  reminding  him  of 
some  who  had  proved  unfaithful  in  the  hour  of  trial:  warning  both 
Timothy  and  his  flock  against  false  teachers,  vain  controv^vies,  and 
false  professors,  the  increase  of  whom  is  predicted:  foretelling  the 
grievous  times  which  were  yet  to  come:  and  enforcing  his  solemn 
charge  to  Timothy  to  be  vigilant,  faithful,  and  sealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ministry,  by  the  consideration  that  his  ovm  course 
nearly  nm,  and  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand 
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Throughout  this  letter  to  hk  beloved  friend,  Fbul  manifeits  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth' of  the  pnnbiples  he  had  embraced,  a 
happy  superiority  to  all  his  past  or  future  sufferings  in  support  of 
them,  and  a  triumphant  assurance  of  his  great  Jliaster's  approbation 
and  reward. 

Connect  and  read,  1.  1,  3,  6,  8,  13,  15:  2.  1,  8,  14,  19,  22:  3.  i, 
10,  14:  4.  I,  6,  9,  14,  16,  19,  22. 

This  Epistle  contains  a  noble  view  of  the  consolation  which  Chris- 
tians enjoy  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
I.  9-18:  2.  9-13:  4.  6-8,  i6-i8.  The  holiest  spiritual  affection  to 
Gk)d  and  Christ  is  not  only  consistent  with  human  friendships,  but 
productive  of  them,  i.  2-5 :  4.  9,  21.  No  where  are  privilege  and 
duty,  grace  and  holiness  more  closely  combined,  2  Tim.  2.  19.  In 
the  approaching  corruption  of  Christianity,  Paul  directs  Timothy  to 
the  true  conservative  principle  of  its  purity;  not  miracles  nor  a 
fresh  revelation,  but  the  doctrine  in  which  Timothy  had  been  in- 
structed, and  those  Scriptures  which  make  the  man  of  Gbd  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,  3.  14-17:  2  Thess.  2.: 
2  Pet.  I.  15-21:  3.  1-4,  14-17.  How  instructive  that  in  the  last 
writings  of  both  Peter  and  Paul,  nor  less  in  the  writings  of  John, 
(Rev.  22),  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  heresies  that  were  to  prevail 
in  the  church,  we  should  be  directed  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  we  are  thus  led  to  expect  no  additional  disclosure  of  the  Divine 
will.  The  Cross — our  hope,  our  model,  our  motive:  The  Crown 
— ^its  purity,  certainty,  blessedness :  The  Word — ^its  promise,  pre- 
cept, doctrine  all  complete — are  among  the  last  words  of  the  sacred 
page.  Only  let  these  continue  to  be  set  forth,  and  the  church  need 
not  fear. 

The  General  Epistle  of  Jude,    Syria,  A.  D.  7s  ^  64. 

195.  Jude,  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  was  called  also  Lebbasus 
and  Thaddseus,  Matt.  10. 3 :  Luke  6.  15.  He  was  the  brother  or  near 
relation  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  read  little 
more  of  him  in  the  Gk>spels  than  that  he  inquired  of  our  Lord  how 
he  intended  to  manifest  himself  to  his  disciples  and  not  to  the 
world,  John  14.  22.  His  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
to  Jewish  Christians  in  Syria  and  Arabia  where  he  is  reported  to 
have  laboured:  as  Peter's  Second  Epistle  was  written  to  persons  of 
the  same  character  in  Asia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  one  had 
seen  the  writings  of  the  other.  Compare  2  Pet.  2.  Those  who  think 
that  Peter  had  seen  Jude's  Epistle  give  to  the  latter  the  date  of  64 
or  65  A.  D.,  as  does  Lardner,  or  even  an  earlier  date:  while  others 
sondude  that  it  was  written  about  75  a.  d.,  or  even  later. 


»» 
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The  deBign  of  the  Epistle  u  clearly  to  guard  the  Christian  church 
against  those  feJse  teachers,  who  resolved  all  religion  into  epecula- 
tive  belief  and  outward  profession,  and  sought  to  allure  the  disciples 
into  insubordination  and  licentiousness.  The  whole  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first,  descriptive  of  the  punishment,  5-7:  the 
second,  of  the  character  of  these  seducers,  8-19.  To  guard  the  disci- 
ples against  being  led  astray  by  them,  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
Israelites  who  had  perished  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  angels  who  had 
fallen  from  their  original  dignity,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  which 
had  been  made  an  example  of  Divine  vengeance;  and  shows  that  a 
mmilar  fate  awaited  those  wicked  seducers.  He  reminds  them  that 
it  had  been  predicted  that  such  persons  should  arise  in  the  last 
period  of  the  world;  exhorts  them  to  stedfastness  and  prayer,  and 
to  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  others;  and  concludes  with  an  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  Him  who  alone  could  preserve  them  &x)m  fsdling. 
See  2  Pet.  2.  3.:  2  Thess.  2.:  2  Tim.  3. 

Ungodly  men  have  many  pleas  to  urge  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
**  They  had  experienced  deliverance:"  but  so  had  Israel,  ver.  5. 
"  They  had  lived  near  to  God,  and  his  £stvour  had  exalted  them:"  so 
had  the  lost  angels,  6.     "  They  but  yielded  to  natural  propensity: 
BO  did  Sodom,  7.    Thus  may  the  Old  Testament  be  used  to  illus 
trate  the  New,  and  facts  to  prove  principles. 


Sec.  4.  Seljps  to  i.  2.  and  3.  John  and  Bevelation, 

The  First  Epistle  of  Johti,    Tofwards  the  close  of  the  isi  Century  or  68. 

196.  This  sacred  writing,  though  called  an  Epistle,  has  more  of  the 
character  of  a  discourse  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 
It  appears  to  haVe  been  addressed  to  believers  generally,  especially 
to  Gentiles  and  residents  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  John  himself 
had  laboured  (2.  7:  2.  12-14,  20-27).  The  writer  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  prefix  his  name;  but  its  remarkable  similarity,  both 
in  matter  and  expressions,  to  the  other  writings  of  the  apostle  John, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christians,  and  affords  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  was  its  author.  It  was  certainly  written  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  person  and  labours  of  our  Lord  (1.  1-4: 
4*  1 4)  •  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus, 
but  at  what  precise  date  is  imcertain;  a  late  date  is  highly  probable 
from  the  errors  which  are  here  condenmed. 

It  was  evidently  one  object  of  this  Epistle  to  counteract  errors 
already  prevalent.  Some  questioned  the  Dimne  dignity  of  our  Lord, 
and  denied  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  These  the  apostle  calls  de- 
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oeiTers  and  antichrist*  (3.  22:  4.  15:  5.  i).  Others  denied  his 
humanity,  thus  contradicting  the  real  fellowship  of  Christ  with  men 
(Heb.  2.  16:  4.  15),  and  the  reality  of  his  death  and  propitiation. 
His  incarnation  was,  as  they  held,  but  an  appearance,  and  the  story 
of  his  life,  a  myth.  This  delusion  the  apostle  strongly  denounces 
(4.  3),  and  declares  that  he  had  himself  felt  with  his  hand  the  body 
of  his  Lord  (i.  i).  A  third  party  seem^  to  have  held  that  it  was 
enough  to  worship  God  with  the  spirit,  and  that  the  body  might 
have  all  possible  indulgence.  This  immoral  creed  the  apostle 
refutes  by  showing  that  every  sin  is  real  transgression  (3.  4);  that 
fellowship  with  Qod  purifies  the  Christian,  and  that  by  this  purity 
only  can  we  be  recognised  as  His  (3.  8-10:  2.  5 :  4.  13 :  5.  n). 

The  errors  which  are  thus  rebuked  early  ripened  into  heresy,  and 
their  advocates  were  known  by  different  names  (see  §  191  (3)0* 
Whether  they  had  made  such  progress  as  to  have  formed  defined 
sects  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written  is  doubtful;  but  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  refute  these  and  similar  errors,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  in  this  respect  it  possesses  peculiar  value. 

While  the  correction  of  prevalent  error  was  clearly  one  aim  of 
this  Epistle,  it  was  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  chief  aim.  Other 
topics  are  introduced  and  discussed  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  to 
these  the  correction  of  error  seems  regarded  as  subordinate. 

i.  We  are  taught  the  true  nature  of  fellowship  with  God  (i.  3^). 
He  is  Light  (1.5)  and  Love;  and  fellowship  implies  conformity  to 
Him:  light,  and  therefore  man  must  be  purified  and  redeemed 
(i.  7:-2.  2):  light,  and  therefore  man  must  be  holy  (2.  3-7):  love, 
and  therefore  we  must  love  one  another  (2.  27).  Let,  however, 
Christ  be  denied,  and  all  these  blessings  are  lost  (2.  22-24). 

ii.  We  are  taught  the  blessedness  and  duties  of  sonship.    Not 

■  The  word  Antichrist  occurs  only  in  these  Epistles.  It  means  either  one  who 
claims  to  be  Christ,  or  one  opposed  to  him ;  and  such  are  all  who  deny  that  Jesus  is 
Messiah  (or  Christ),  or  that  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  flesh.  When  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  Great  Apostasy  (2  Thess.  2.  >-io),  as  it  is  in  modem  discussions, 
it  means  that  that  apostasy  is  supremely  opposed  to  our  Lord  in  his  teaching  and 
oflSce. 

b  Note  the  revelation  here  given  of  the  theme  of  apostolic  teaching  (i.  i,  2),  and 
its  result  (j).  (i.)  Christ's  eternity  and  union  with  the  Father,  John  i.  i :  16. 28 : 
17.  5.  24.  (2.)  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  to  each  Christian,  John  1. 14. 
(J.)  Eternal  life' in  Atm,  John  10.  28:  i  John  5. 11.  In  its  results,  this  message 
brings  fellowship  with  apostles,  with  God,  and  with  our  Lord;  with  apostles,  for  we 
share,  t.e.,  have  '*  in  common"  with  them  (Acts  4.  ji),  foi^veness,  love,  and 
parental  discipline,  Rom.  5.  i:  Rev.  x.  9;  with  God,  for  we  share  his  holiness 
(2  Pet.  1 :  2  John  2.  29 ;  5.  18),  and  blessedness;  with  Christ,  for  we  share  his  Jus* 
tiflcation — sin  has  no  more  dominion  over  him, — his  resurrection,  adoption,  and 
glory.  This  idea  of  "  fellowship,"  of  which  pecuniary  contribution  is  one  and  a 
lower  form,  being  expressed  by  the  same  word,  Koiyvyla,  explains  many  passages. 
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only  fellowBhip,  but  adoption  is  our  privilege  in  Christ:  and  again 
we  are  led  to  the  same  results.  Gk>d  is  ri^^teona:  as  his  diildren 
^e  too  must  be  righteous  (2.  29:-3.  3).  Christ  came  to  take  away 
Bn;  ft"<^  in  him  is  no  sin;  to  him  we  must  be  conformed  (3.  4-10), 
0e  gave  his  life  for  us,  and  herein  his  loye  is  our  model  (ii-i8). 
Having  his  q^nrit  we  shall  share  his  other  bleasings  (19-24)*  •^^gaio* 
let  durist  be  denied,  in  his  human  nature  especially,  and  theae 
bleaeingB  are  lost  (3.  19  >4.  6). 

liL  He  had  begun  with  the  truth  that  God  is  light;  and  thence 
shown  what  feUowship  wiiii  him  and  sonship  involve;  now  he  gives 
another  view.  God  it  hoe  (4.  7,  8).  Love  is  his  essence,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  mission  and  character  of  his  Son,  and  is  the  neceesaiy 
condition  of  sonship  (5.  21).  Love  to  Qod  and  one  another,  faith 
in  Christ,  such  confidence  as  casts  out  fear,  are  all  among  the 
results  which  this  revelation  secures.  Only  let  tis  truly  believe 
that  Qod  gives  eternal  life,  and  that  life  in  his  Son  (5.  ii-i3)»  taid 
we  become  holy  and  happy;  we  are  forgiven  and  sanctified,  Beject 
this  truth  or  any  part  of  it,  and  we  are  left  without  hope.  like  the 
world  we  lie  in  wickedness  (5.  18). 

Very  beautiful  is  it  to  mark  how  from  the  holiness  (light)  and 
love  of  God  he  gathers  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  holiness.    Compare  i.  y,'2,  11:  and  4.  7-13. 

197.  The  general  charact^  of  this  Epistle  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  opinion  early  entertained  that  John  was  of  a  peculiarly  affec- 
tionate disposition  $  and  this  opinion  seems  just.  Tet  none  has 
spoken  of  false  doctrine  more  sharply.  The  gentlest  Christian  may 
be  a  son  of  thunder  (Luke  3.  13-19)  when  Christ's  honour  is  at 
stake,  and  charity  may  be  exercised  in  denouncing  sin  as  well  as 
in  loving  the  brethren. 

The  truth  most  largely  insisted  upon  in  this  Epistle  is  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness,  as  the  evidence  and  fruit  of  fiedth,  i.  6:  2.  3 -11, 
^9'  3'  3-15*  »9>  31,  24:  5.  18:  Bom.  8.  16:  James  2.  17-26:  Tit 
z.  16:  2.  II,  12:  Eph.  2. 10:  John  i^.  2. 

ITie  Second  Epistle  of  John, 

198.  Of  the  thirteen  verses  of  this  Epistle,  eight  are  in  substance 
foimd  in  the  first,  and  it  is  concluded  frx)m  the  similarity  of  styljo 
and  subject  that  both  were  written  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
reference  to  the  same  topics.  It  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  lady 
and  her  children  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  continue 
in  the  truth,  and  avoid  giving  any  countenance  to  deceivers.  He 
calls  her  Electa^  possibly  from  her  name,  but  more  probably 
(see  ver.  13),  on  accoimt  of  the  eminence  of  her  piety.    The  opinion 
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that  some  choieh  ox  the  church  at  largo  in  addrofuied  under  this 
title  can  scarcely  be  maintained. 

An  Epistle  so  addressed  shows  with  what  -vigilant  affection  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  dierish  the  piety  of  those  whom 
they  have  gained,  and  it  shows  no  less  the  importapce  in  the  sight 
of  Qod  of  the  station  of  a  Christian  mother,  axid  the  eamestnesq 
with  which  she  should  interest  herself  in  the  religiQU9  welfare  of 
her  children. 

The  Third  EptstU  of  John, 

199.  That  the  Gaius  or  Caius,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed^ 
was  the  person  mentioned  inRom.  16.  23,  and  i  Cor.  1. 14,  though  not 
certain,  is  highly  probable;  as  he  appears  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian,  particularly  distinguished  for  hi9  hospitality  to  Cbnstiaa 
eyangelists  or  missionaries.  The  apostle  expresses  his  affectbnate 
joy  at  this  and  other  evidences  of  his  piety;  cautions  him  against 
one  Diotrephes,  noted  for  his  ambition  and  turbulence;  and  recom- 
mends Demetrius  to  his  Mendship;  deferring  other  matters  to  a 
;^rsonal  interview, 

"  The  Elder/*  the  name  assumed  by  the  author  of  this  and  thQ 
preceding  Epistle,  xnlght  probably  be  applied  to  John,  when  all  the 
other  apostles  were  dead,  as  a  title  of  hoinourable  distinction;  for 
he  was  the  senior  of  the  whole  church;  or  he  might  modestly,  yet 
as  claiming  authority,  use  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Comparing  these  two  Epistles  with  Philemon,  it  is  evident  that 
the  apostles  wrote  as  apostles  even  in  their  private  letters,  and  that 
whatever  the  theme  of  their  communications,  they  imparted  to  each 
a  savour  of  Christ. 

The  Revelation  of  John,    Patmofi,  ▲.  D,  96. 

200.  This  book  is  styled  the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  (t.  e,  the  re^ 
vealing  or  unveiling  of  that  which  had  been  hidden),  as  consisting 
of  matters  chiefly  prophetical,  which  were  revealed  to  John  6^  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  took  place  when  he  was  in  the  i^e  of 
Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  whither  he  was  banished,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  a.d,  94  or  95.  Some,  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  this  happened  much  earlier,  duriug  the  persecu* 
tion  of  ISfero,  a.  d.  67  or  68;  but  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  this  opinion  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  Irens9us,  Eusebius,  and 
in  the  3rd  century  Yictorinus  expressly  refer  thQ  book  to  the  age 
of  Domitian;  a  view  favoured  by  the  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Alexandrisk,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  nor  is  there  any  other  toadition  in 
the  early  church.  Internal  evidence  also  confirms  it,  such  as  the 
prevalence  of  persecution,  and  the  great  declension  which  appeo^ 
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to  have  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church,  which  as  late  as  a.  D.  63 
was  warmly  commended  by  Paul,  for  the  fidelity  and  love  of  its 
members.  No  book,  it  may  be  added,  was  earlier  commented  upon, 
nor  is  it  surpassed  in  dignity  and  sublimity  of  composition. 

This  book  greatly  resembles  those  of  Ezekiel  and  of  Daniel  both  in 
form  and  in  substance.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  but  given  with  greater  fulness  of  detail; 
the  principal  topics  being  the  same,  and  the  termination  exactly 
identical.    It  consists  of  two  principal  divisions: — 

Part  i.  (1.-3.)  relates  to  "the  things  which  are;"  comprising  a 
preparatory  vision  exhibiting  the  Divine  perfections  and  the  human 
sympathy  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Addresses  or  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches;  each  of  which  consists  of  three  parts:  i.  The 
introductionf  referring  in  each  case  to  some  of  the  attributes  of  TTim 
who  addresses  the  church,  taken  from  the  preceding  vision,  in  which 
a  progressive  order  is  observable,  and  an  appropriateness  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle  which  follows;  2,  A  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  church,  with  suitable  encouragement,  admoni- 
tion, or  reproof ;  and  3.  Promises  of  reward  to  thoBe  who  overcome, 
which  are  addressed  to  all  the  churches. 

ii.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (4.-22.)  is  occupied  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter."  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  visions,  showing  forth,  by  means  of  symbolical  imagery  and 
figurative  language,  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  his  judgments  upon  their  enemies;  and  concluding  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  New  Jerusalem,  after  the 
final  judgment.  The  principal  contents  of  this  prophecy  are  as 
follows : — 

An  introductory  vision,  representing  the  Divine  glory  (4.),  the 
sealed  scroll,  and  the  Lamb  who  alone  is  worthy  to  open  it  (5). 
The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals  (6).  The  sealing  of  the  144,000 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  the  appearance  and  worship  of  the  innu- 
merable multitude  from  all  nations;  and  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal  (7.  8.  i).  The  vision  of  an  angel  offering  incense  at  the  altar; 
followed  by  the  sounding  of  the  first  six  trumpets  (8.  2-13  :  9).  The 
vision  of  a  mighty  angel,  with  a  little  scroll  open  in  his  hand; 
which,  after  the  seven  thunders,  and  the  angel's  proclamation, 
John  is  directed  to  take  and  eat  (10).  The  measuring  of  the  temple 
and  altar;  the  two  witnesses;  their  prophesying,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension;  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  (11). 
The  vision  of  the  woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon;  the  conflict 
between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels; 
preservation  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness  (12).  The  beast  rising 
np  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  second  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth 
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(13).  The  yision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  144,000  on  Mount  Sion;  the 
proclamations  of  the  three  angels;  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage  (15 )« 
The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials  of  plagues  (16).  The  angel's 
description  of  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast  (17).  Another 
angel's  proclamation  of  Babylon's  fall  and  destruction  (18.),  fol- 
lowed by  songs  of  praise  and  exultation  (18.:  19.  i-io).  "The 
Word  of  God"  attended  by  his  faithful  followers,  by  whom  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  confederate  kings,  are  over- 
thrown and  destroyed  (19.  ii-ai).  The  binding  of  the  dragon,  and 
his  imprisonment  for  a  thousand  years,  during  which  the  saints  live 
and  reign  with  Christ;  and  at  the  end  of  which,  Satan  being  again 
loosed,  gathers  the  nations  once  more  to  battle  against  "  the  beloved 
city,"  when  he  and  his  rebellious  hosts  are  finally  overthrown  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (20.  i-io).  Visions  of  the  last  judgment, 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(20.  io:-22.  5):  followed  by  final  addresses  from  the  angel,  &om 
Christ,  and  from  the  apostle,  declaring  the  Divine  origin,  the  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  these  predictions 
(22.  6-21). 

More  briefly  the  whole  has  been  summed  up  thus  : — 

We  have  first,  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  (1.-3);  and 
seventhly,  towards  the  close,  the  New  or  heavenly  Jerusalem  (21.-22). 

We  have  secondly,  seven  seals  (4.1  :-8.  i). 

thirdly,  seven  trumpets  sounded  (8.  2:- 11). 

fourthly,  three  enemies,  Satan,  the  beast,  and  the  false 

projphet  warring  against  the  church  (12.-14). 
fifthly,  seven  vials  are  poured  out  (15.  16). 
sixthly,  the  three  enemies  of  the  church  are  overthrown 
(i  7.-20). 

With  these  central  objects,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  Satan,  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet  and  other  visions  are  interwoven  as 
introductory  and  concluding  scenes. 

201.  In  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  we  meet  with  many 
difficulties.  The  general  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  indeed  com- 
monly clear,  founded  as  they  often  are  on  resemblance,  and  used  with 
imiformity,  but  the  application  of  symbols  to  specific  events  is  by 
no  means  obvious.  A  principle  adopted  by  Dean  Woodhouse 
seems  deserving  of  general  acceptance,  namely,  that  unless  the  lan- 
guage and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  require  another  mode  of  ap- 
plication, its  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  events  occurring  in  the 
progressive  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Bible  is  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  of  other  nations  only  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  it.    And  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  look  ih  revela- 
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tion  for  the  aaine  general  troth  which  we  find  elsewhere.    The 
whole  iDalc^  of  Scripture  is  ia  faivoar  of  this  Tiew. 

On  the  Pr^phetio  Visions  of  the  SevelatitM, 

Am  no  other  portion  of  sacred  Scripture  is  more  difficult;  so  of 
none  hare  the  explanations  been  more  yarious.  The  different 
theories  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads, 

I.  Some  consider  the  greater  part  of  these  prophecies  to  have 
had  their  fulfilment  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 

Jn  this  view  Grotius,  Hammond,  Wetstein,  Kichhom^  De  Wette, 
Lee,  Stuart,  and  Hug  concur,  and  of  course  maintain  the  earlier 
date  of  the  book.    This  is  Hiepreterist  interpretation.* 

Professor  Stuart,  who  advocates  this  view,  divides  the  whole  into 
three  great  catastrophes:  the  first  (chi^.  6-11),  describing  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting 
power  by  a  series  of  Divine  judgments;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the 
deliverance  of  the  Christians: — second  (chap.  11-19),  ^^  destruction 
of  the  Roman  persecuting  power  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism: — and  third  (chap.  20-22),  the  last  great  efforts  (still 
future),  of  heathen  antichristian  powers,  issuing  in  their  entire  over- 
throw; followed  by  the  general  judgment^  tiie  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the  righteous. 

II.  A  second  class  of  expositors,  comprising  the  greater  number 
of  Protestant  writers,  regard  these  prophecies  as  a  delineation  of 
the  great  features  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  of  the  church, 
from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  time. 

This  interpretation  regards  the  narrative  as  a  contiHUOus  history 
reaching  on  to  the  end  of  time,  though  some  parts  of  the  book  are 
treated  as  synchronological.  Its  advocates  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Newten, 
Vitringa,  Bishop  Newton,  Scott,  Forbes,  Frere,  Cuninghame,  Wood- 
house,  Elliott,  Keith,  and  Birks. 

While  agreeing,  however,  in  this  general  view,  they  dieplay  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  the  different 
symbols;  some  extending  them  more  or  less  to  the  events  of  secular 
history,  while  others  restrict  them  entirely  to  the  iiffairs  of  the 
church. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  late 

T,  Scott,  the  first  six  seals  (chap.  6),  predict,  first,  the  early  progress 

of  Christianity,  and  then  the  gradual  imdermining  of  the  Pagan 

persecuting  Roman  Empire  by  successive  judgments,  till  it  was 

terminated  by  the  conversion  of  the  en^peron  to  Christianity.    In 

•  These  outlines  are  taken,  as  are  portions  of  the  iatrodncUgns  to  teveral  of  th» 
Epistles,  f^m  the  Pocket  Faragrap}i  Bib}e,  pi9l>lishe4  by  tke  Beligioos  Tract 
Society.  . 
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the  first  four  tbumpets  (chap.  8),  is  foretold  the  gradual  subyeraiim 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Qoths,  Huns,  Moors'  and  Vandals; 
and  in  the  fifth  and  tixth  (chap.  9),  the  spread  of  Mohanunedanismy 
first  under  the  Saraoens  and  then  under  the  Turks.  Chi^.  11  is 
intj9rpreted  as  predicting  the  corrupt  state  of  the  nominal  Christian 
church,  for  a  period  of  1260  years;  during  the  whole  of  which, 
however,  there  is  a  competent  number  of  suffering  witnesses  for  the 
truth  who  protest  against  these  corruptions,  till  at  length  they  are 
slain,  and  their  testimony  is  silenced  for  a  very  short  time.  These 
last  drcimistances  are  considered  as  future.  Chap.  12  refers  again, 
in  more  detail  than  before,  to  the  revolution  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  became  professedly  Christian.  Chap.  13  jn^diots  the  rise, 
establishment,  and  dominion  of  the  papal  Roman  empire  as  the  ten^ 
homed  beast ;  the  Romish  clergy  as  the  two-homed  beast;  and  the  pope 
as  the  image  of  the  beast.  (These  are  supposed  to  be  afterwards 
more  fully  described  in  chap,  17).  Chap.  14  refers  to  the  opposition 
made  by  true  believers  to  this  antichristian  power.  The  seven  vials 
(chap.  16),  predict  a  succession  of  judgments  (the  whole,  or  by  ftr 
the  greater  part,  being  yet  unfulfilled),  by  which  the  papal  empire 
and  Rome  itself  will  be  utterly  desolated,  as  declared  in  chap.  18. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Mr,  Elliot  (Hora  Apooalypticcs),  proceeds 
upon  similar  principles,  though  in  greater  detail,  and  with  many 
important  differences  in  application.  He  supposes  the  first  six 
SEALS  (chap.  6),  to  depict  six  successive  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire,  between  about  a.  d.  96  and  3  24  ;  namely,  ist,  an  era 
of  conquest  and  prosperity: — 2nd,  Civil  war  and  bloodshed: — 3rd, 
Fiscal  oppression  and  grievous  distress : — 4th,Wide-spread  desolation : 
i—5th.  Persecution  and  martyrdom  of  Christians: — 6th,  Overthrow 
of  paganism  by  Constantino.  The  ^'sealing  of  the  servants  of  God'* 
(chap.  7.  1-8),  denotes  the  preservation  of  a  faithful  remnant  during 
the  long  apostasy.  The  first  six  tbumpets  (chap.  8,  9),  describe 
successive  scourges  upon  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Qoths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Saracens,  and  Turks.  The  ^*  little  book,'* 
and  the  following  visions  (chap.  10.:  11.  1-13),  are  a  supplementaiy 
revelati(Hi,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation; 
the  measuring  of  the  Temple  denoting  a  separation  of  the  true  from 
the  apostate  church;  and  the  tvco  witnessess  (chap.  11.  3-13),  signify- 
ing the  twofold  succession  of  fiiithful  Christian  churches  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom.  In  chap.  11.  14-19,  the  prophetic  his- 
tory is  resumed  with  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet;  but  is 
again  interrupted  by  a  distinct  series  of  visions  in  chap.  12,  13; 
that  of  **  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun"  (chap.  <2),  describing 
the  struggle  between  the  Christian  church  and  the  pagan  dragon* 
the  first  beast  with  ten  horns  (chap.  13.  i-io),  denoting  the  Roman 
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power  under  its  papal  head;  the  teoond  tKO-komed  beast  (diap.  13. 
it'iZ)f  repreeexitiiig  the  Bomuh  hierarchy,  with  its  two  orden  of 
clergy;  and  the  "  image  of  the  beast "  signifying  the  general  comi- 
dls  of  the  papal  church.  After  another  series  of  intermediate 
▼isions  in  chap.  14,  the  prophetic  history  is  carried  on  in  chap. 
14-16,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  seren  yials,  whidi  are  applied  to 
eirents  arising  out  of  the  French  Bevolution,  commencing  in  1789. 
The  sixth,  which  is  interpreted  as  signifying  judgments  upon  the 
Turkish  empire,  forms,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  boundary  line, 
separating  the  past  from  the  future. 

Dr,  Keith  interprets  the  first  six  seals  (clu^.  6),  as  representing 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  various  forms  of  Mae  faith  by  which 
it  was  to  be  assailed;  namely,  ist  seal,  Descriptive  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion;  2nd,  Mohammedanism  ;  3rd, 
Popery  in  the  dariL  ages;  4th,  Infidelity;  5th,  The  depressed  and 
persecuted  state  of  the  true  church  in  past  ages;  6th,  ''  The  great 
day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,"  yet  unfulfilled.  The  first  six 
TRUMPETS  (chap.  8,  9),  he  explains  as  describing  the  series  of  events 
which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  visions 
in  chap.  10,  he  refers  to  events  in  Europe,  at  and  after  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  The  tioo  witnesses  (chap.  1 1),  he  considers  to  be 
fcdthful  churches  of  Christ;  and  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth  for 
1260  years  not  to  have  yet  ceased.  The  Komcm  clot?ted  with  the  sun, 
etc.  (chap.  12),  represents  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  con- 
flict of  the  church  with  its  pagan  and  papal  enemies.  The  first  and 
second  beasts  (chap.  13),  are  imperial  and  papal  Rome.  The  seven 
TiALs  (chap.  14,  15),  are  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  papacy; 
the-  first  five  of  which  were  fulfilled  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  wars  which  followed  it;  the  sixth  vial  signifying  the  wasting 
away  and  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  in  progress  of  ac- 
complishment. 

Dean  Woodhouse,  adopting  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  religious 
reference  of  all  the  symbols,  views  the  seals  as  giving  a  general 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church;.— the  first  three  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  ages;  the  fourth  representing  the  papal  t3rranny; 
the  fifth,  the  martyrs  of  the  whole  period;  and  the  sixth,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  approaching  over- 
throw of  all  the  enemies  of  Gbd.  The  trumpets,  he  supposes  to  go 
over  the  same  ground,  in  more  detail;  describing  attacks  of  here- 
tics and  antichristian  corrupters  on  the  Christian  religion;  the  first 
four  relating  to  those  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  its  early  ages  from 
Jewish  and  pagan  enemies,  and  from  false  teachers ;  the  fifth  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  sixth  to  the  Mohammedan  pow^:^. 
The  VIALS,  he  reg^^rdB  «&  do&V^o&^in^svicoQssive  inflictions  of  Divina 
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vengeance  upon  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  church,  not  jet 
fulfiUed. 

Another  scheme  of  mterpretation,  proceeding  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  the  preceding,  but  differing  considerably  in  its  applica- 
tion, proposed  in  a  work  entitled  ''  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling, 
with  Notes,"  is  as  follows: — That  the  seals  (chap.  6),  represent 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  church;  namely,  ist.  The  early 
triumphs  of  the  gospel;  3nd,  Severe  persecution;  3rd,  Affliction, 
&mine,  and  general  distress,  both  temporal  and  spiritual;  fulfilled 
in  the  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Northern  nations,  and 
in  the  darkness  and  decay  of  the  church;  4th,  Awful  corruption, 
apostasy,  and  persecution;  comprising  the  period  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  papacy  to  the  Reformation;  5th,  A  period  of  com- 
parative repose  and  revival,  commencing  with  the  Reformation  and 
extending  to  the  present  time;  6th,  Shaking  among  the  nations, 
universal  revolution,  and  great  terror,  still  future,  but  near  at  hand. 
As,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  seven  tnanpetSf 
and  seven  vials  are  still  in  futurity,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
them;  but  the  series  of  visions  in  chap.  12.-16.  16,  are  considered 
to  be  illustrative  of,  and  to  synchronize  with  those  in  chap.  6-9: — 
chap.  6,  being  parallel  with  chap.  I3,  13 ;  chap.  7,  with  chap.  14,  15 ; 
ehap.  8,  9,  with  chap.  16.  1-16;  and  chap.  11.  15-19,  with  chap.  16. 
17-31. 

According  to  another  view  taken  of  the  plan  of  this  Book,  a  more 
general  meaning  is  given  to  many  of  the  symbols;  and  the  subjectR 
are  considered  as  not  being  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order. 
'  For  example,  the  scenes  presented  at  the  sounding  of  the  first  four 
trumpets  (chap.  8.  7-12),  are  supposed  not  to  refer  exclusively  to  any 
particular  places,  times,  or  persons,  but  to  predict  scenes  of  devas- 
tation, each  rising  above  the  preceding  in  fearful  signs  of  woe;  the 
cowUry,  with  its  fertile  fields,  first  suffering;  then  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts with  the  sea,  then  the  rivers  with  the  cities  upon  their  banks, 
and  lastly,  the  luminaries  of  heaven.  It  is  urged  that  the  presen- 
tation in  these  symbols  of  different  departments  of  creation,  the 
progress  of  the  series  to  a  climax,  and  the  recurrence,  in  each,  of  the 
statement,  that  a  third  part  of  each  was  affected,  indicate  the  general 
nature  of  the  prophecy.  In  like  manner,  when,  upon  the  pouring 
out  of  the  first  four  vials  (chap.  16.  2-9),  the  land,  the  sea,  the  rivers, 
and  the  sun,  are  in  succession  affected  by  the  judgments  of  Gk>d, 
in  a  still  more  dreadful  and  extensive  manner,  those  visions  are  re- 
garded as  having  no  restricted  or  exclusive  application;  but  as 
representing  generally,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  follow 
(chap.  16.  12-31),  the  judgments  of  God,  as  coming  with  increasing 
terribleness  upon  such  as  persist  in  rebellion  against  him. 
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One  scheme  which  has  been  jpropeeed  (^Biblical  Review,  1347),  Pi'O^ 
ceeding  upon  these  principles,  is  in  substance  as  follows : — That  the 
first  fix  SBJjiS  (chap.  6),  exhibit  successive  judgments  of  Qod  on  the 
Jewish  nation,  ending  in  its  complete  orefthrow,  on  account  of  its 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  <^  Christ,  and  persecution  of  his  people; 
while  the  virions  in  chap.  7,  signify  the  presOTvation  of  Uie  servants 
of  God,  first  among  the  JevHsh  people,  and  then  among  the  Qen- 
tiles:— That  the  trumpets  (chap  8,  9),  Which  form  the  central 
subject  of  the  next  series  of  visions,  are  general  symbols  of  universal 
devastation  and  of  severe  and  extensive  calamities  upon  heathen  and 
idolatrous  nations  (see  chap.  9.  20),  which  Were  fulfilled  in  part  bj 
the  disasteris  which  came  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  led  to  its 
fidl: — That  the  visions  Which  follow  (chap.  io.>  xi.  1-13),  are  de- 
signed  to  direct  the  mind  forward  &om  the  judgments  on  tiie  wicked, 
to  the  time  when  Gk>d's  promises  to  his  people  shall  be  accomplished : 
— That  the  two  visions  of  the  tiifriple  and  altar,  and  the  fivo  feitnesses, 
present  a  general  sketch  of  thd  office,  oomdition,  and  prospects  of 
the  Christian  church,  *— this  series  of  virions  being  closed  with  the 
Boundii^  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  the  judgments  of  Qod  are 
oon4>leted,  and  the  World  is  subjected  to  hk  goveitimeni^  chap.  11. 
14-19  :^-That  with  chap.  I3,  commeinoes  a  hew  series,  the  visions  in 
chap.  13,  rtdpresenting  two  chi^  agencies  employed  by  9atan  in  his 
opposition  to  Christ;  the  first  least  (ver.  i-io),  denoting  tyrannical 
earthly  power,  opposed  to  the  government  of  God,  and  pei«ecuting 
his  people;  and  tiiie  second  beast  (ret,  ii*i8),  wMch  Supports  the 
first,  representing  the  power  of  false  pHeiSthoods,  founded  on  delu- 
sion, and  exercised  by  means  of  tiodiai  privation  and  popular  Vio- 
lence : — ^That,  after  introductory  visions  in  chap.  14,  15,  the  seven 
viALB,  or  vessels  of  plagueis,  in  ohap.  16,  exhibit  severe  and  exten- 
sive calamities  on  the  votaries  of  the  world,  and  of  power  and  su- 
perstition amongst  professed  C^hristians;  and  that  the  toyman  sitting 
upon  the  beast  (chap.  17),  and  Babylon  (chap.  18),  are  a  twofold 
representation  of  the  same  object>  signifying  all  antichristjan  and 
persecuting  systems,  usurping  the  name  and  the  place  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  supported  by  worldly  power,  and  governed  by 
earthly  principles;  and  thus  referring  dearly  to  Rome  and  the 
papacy,  but  not  to  them  only. 

III.  Another  class  of  interpret^:«,  taking  an  entirely  different 
view  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  consider  the  grester 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  series  of  prophecies,  to  belong,  in  its 
strictest  and  fullest  sense,  to  the  last  days. 

This  interpretation  is  the  futurist,  and  has  been  advocated  by 
Maitland,  Burgh,  and  others. 

According  to  tboa  ac^em&,  «31  ^3ca  '^c^'^Wkal^^art  of  the  Apo- 
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oalypse  is  viewed  as  a  representation  of  eyents,  whidi  are  to  take 
|daee  ahcHrtly  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  ihe  eonsum- 
iBBtion  of  all  tilings;  the  Israel  spoken  of  here  being  the  Uter<U 
Israel^^^the  **  two  witnesses  **  being  two  individuals,  probably 
Hoses  and  El^'ah, — ^the  days  in  the  chronological  periods,  literal 
days,  ~ and  the  antichrist  or  apocalyptic  beast,'  under  his  last  head^ 
a  personal  infidel  antichrist,  who  is  to  rdgn  ever  the  whole  extent 
of  the  old  Boman  empire,  und  to  persecute  and  triumph  ovet  the 
saints  for  just  three  yearA  and  a  half,  until  CSirist's  coming  to  des- 
troy him.  Mr*  Burgh  conaders  tiie  "  sealed  book "  (chap.  5,  6), 
to  be  the  book>  or  title-deed  of  Christ's  inheritance  which  has  been 
purchased  (Eph.  1. 14),  but  is  not  yet  recovered  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  usurper  ;-^the  opening  of  the  seals  being  the  ubfolding  of  tiie 
acts  of  Christ,  when  he  shall  vindicate  his  inheritance,  and  assume 
his  throne, — and  the  whole  of  the  visions  which  follow  being  oocu>- 
pied  with  the  events  of  that  last  great  crisis, 

io3.  If  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  thid  book  any  ave 
tempted  to  treat  lightly  all  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  let  it  be  r^ 
membered  that  ancient  prophecy  was  probably  as  mysterious  to  a 
Jew  as  is  Bevelation  to  uSk  That  a  son  of  David  should  not  see 
corruption,  that  that  son  should  be  nimibered  with  male&ctors,  be 
put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  yet  sit  for  ever  Upon  bis  throne, 
seemed  profound  mysteries.  All,  however,  were  fulfilled,  and  they 
served  the  meanwhU^  to  sustiiin  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  waiting 
"  for  the  cbnjiolation  0^  Israel:"  so  of  this  book. 

303.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  etist  among  interptvteliB 
with  respect  to  the  precise  times  and  countries,  events,  and  perSbni, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  these  visions  refer,  they  are  mostly  agreed 
both  as  to  its  general  character  and  design,  and  as  to  the  lessons  to 
be  deduced  &om  it — lessons  more  ot  less  appropriate  to  every  age 
of  the  church.*  Thus  all  have  learned  from  these  symbolical  repre- 
sentations that  GSirist  is  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity  in  heaven, 
and  exerdses  imiversal  dominion  on  earth — that  the  state  of  the 
chtu^h  of  Christ  is  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  trouble  and  conflict 
— that  sted&stoess  and  fidelity  are  our  duty — ^that  after  the  over- 
throw of  its  first  adversaries  the  Jews,  the  great  enemy  would 
employ  agamst  it  other  agents^— that  "v^orldly  powelr  and  policy,  the 
persecutor  and  the  false  prophet,  would  be  allied  in  seeking  to  de- 
stroy or  to  corrupt  it — that  the  marks  of  this  unhallowed  combi- 
nation are  pride,  worldly  pomp,  a  persecuting  spirit,  a  careless  and 
luxurious  life  (13.  7:  18.  3-34)-— that  while  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  these  foes,  it  would  ever  be  under  Divine  protection— that  what- 

*  See  Delta  on  Bevelation,  Nisbet,  i850. 
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ever  was  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  certainly  be 
overthrown — that  even  now  there  is  a  constant  and  most  intimate 
connection  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  prayer  and 
praise  ascending  continually  to  the  throne  of  Gk>d,  and  messengers 
of  wrath  and  mercy  descending  thence — that  the  providence  and 
government  of  Qod  comprehend  all  subjects  and  events,  and  render 
them  subservient  to  the  best  ends — ^that  the  church,  after  passing 
through  a  condition  of  abasement,  warSare,  and  tribulation,  will  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  honour,  peace,  and  felicity — ^that  the  Saviour 
who  redeemed  his  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ever  regards 
them  with  infinite  tenderness  and  benignity,  aids  and  defends  them 
by  his  almighty  power,  and  will  receive  them  at  last  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom — and,  finally,  that  the  unholy  being  excluded,  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  of  every  age  and  country,  will  be  united  in  one 
glorious  society,  exhibiting  perfect  holiness,  and  enjoying  everlast- 
ing happiness,  in  the  presence  of  their  Gk>d  and  Saviour.  These 
are  some  of  the  most  important  truths  contained  in  this  book;  they 
are  presented  with  peculiar  vividness  and  power;  and  they  have 
contributed  much  to  the  faith  and  love,  the  fortitude  and  patience, 
the  hope  and  joy,  of  all  the  followers  of  the  Lord. 

204.  Among  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  one 
which  appears  peculiarly  prominent  (17.  18);  and  which  acquires 
the  greater  importance,  as  well  as  clearness  from  other  prophetic 
intimations  evidently  referring  to  the  same  subject,  2  These.  2.  3-13: 
I  Tim.  4.  1-5.  There  is  unusual  agreement  among  the  greats: 
number  of  the  best  expositors  in  explaining  these  combined  pro- 
phecies ;  although  some  consider  them  to  refer  to  events  still 
future.  They  are  regarded  as  predicting  the  rise  and  temporary 
ascendency  of  a  great  apostate  power,  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  should  be  distinguished  by  the  following  chaiticter- 
istics : — 

I  St.  Eminent  corruption  of  religion,  which  corruption,  by  fraud  as 
well  as  force,  It  spreads  and  maintains  throughout  the  world,  2  Thess. 
2.  3,  8-10:  I  Tim.  4*  I*  2:  Rev.  17.  2-5:  18.  3-5;  19. 2.  2nd.  Gross 
immorality  and  licentiousness,  combined  with  hypocritical  and  self- 
righteous  asceticism,  i  Tim.  4»  3>  3*  3rd.  Arrogant  and  blasphemous 
pretensions,  usurpation  of  Divine  prerogatives,  opposition  against 
Qod,  and  persecution  of  his  people,  2  Thes.  2.  4,  5  :  Key.  17. 
6-14:  18.  6-20:  19.  2.  4th.  Great  wealth,  magnificence,  and  lux- 
ury. Rev.  17.  4:  18.  7,  8,  11-19.  5th.  Reliance  upon  the  support 
and  aid  of  worldly  powers,  whose  tyranny  it  sanctions  and  upholds, 
Rev.  17. 1,  2,  15,  17:  18.  3,  9. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  prophecy,  of  this  rival 
and  enemy  of  Ood«  eoated  in  his  temple;  and  its  counterpart  is  but 
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too  dearly  seen  in  the  history  of  a  great  portion  of  Christendom. 
Out  of  the  abundant  proofs  furnished  by  the  records  of  the  church 
during  the  long  dark  night  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  even 
"by  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
leading  traits  of  character  which  mark  that  system  of  iniquity  in 
which  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  is  pre-eminently  seen. 
Gross  corruptions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship;— compulsory 
celibacy  and  imcommanded  austerities,  combined  with  meretricious 
-splendour  and  a  counterfeit  Jewish  ritual ; — ^bUusphemoua  assump- 
tions of  Divine  titles  and  honours,  claims  of  infallibility  and  supreme 
authority  over  the  conscience, — dispensations  and  absolution  of 
sins,  pretended  prophecies  and  miracles,— oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  people  of  God,  carried  on  with  the  concurrence  and  aid 
of  earthly  rulers ; — all  these  have  been  foimd  more  or  less  de- 
veloped in  those  antichristian  systems  which  have  so  greatly  pre- 
vailed both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  ruinous  delusion  of  myriads, 
who,  being  blinded  by  error,  perish  in  their  sin. 

The  fearful  errors  of  this  apostasy  are  not,  however,  the  closing 
scenes  of  this  book.  The  "wicked"  or  **  lawless  one"  "the  Irord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,"  2  Thes.  2.  8.  She 
that  did  corrupt  the  earth  shall  be  judged.  Rev.  19.  2.  And  this 
great  event,  which  will  cause  mourning  to  some  on  earth,  will  occa- 
8ion  great  joy  and  thanksgiving  in  heaven.  Rev.  18.  9-19:  19.  1-6. 
Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  cry  is  hciard  there,  **  Alleluia ;" 
and  the  servants  of  God  on  earth  are  summonfid  to  join  in  the 
song. 

205.  Our  work  is  done.  The  first  chapters  of  Matthew 
show  us  Christ  in  his  weakness ;  of  royal  descent  indeed,  and 
receiving  the  profoundest  homage,  yet  poor  and  persecuted ; 
the  last  of  Revelation  show  him  with  memorials  of  his  suffer- 
ing— for  he  is  a  Lamb  still — ^but  triumphant^  **  reigning  for 
ever  and  ever."  In  Genesis  we  see  Paradise  lost,  and  man 
driven  forth  from  the  presence  of  God ;  in  Revelation  m(yre 
than  Paradise  is  regained,  men  are  once  more  in  fellowship 
with  God  (22,  3,  4,  5),  a  fellowship  that  shall  know  no  end. 
Malachi  had  ended  with  "  a  curse,"  the  last  words  of  John 
are  of  blessing  (22.  21).  So  characteristic  are  the  various 
portions  of  the  Inspired  Volume  throughout :  so  complete 
the  whole. 
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moiled  uf  Mrriting,  $4 ;  of  reckoning, 
ii^-i*; ;  of  Old  Testament.  Z12-15  ; 
comparative  claim  of  filebrew,  Septoa- 
gini,  and  Samaritan,  215;  utility  of. 
in  teaching  moral  truth,  209 ;  difTerent 
epochs  of,  211 ;  rules  for  framing  a 
system.  218 ;  difficulties  in,  ^44-5 ;  an- 
cient, confirms  the  truth  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, j8i ;  of  the  Gospels,  S^iSi  ^ 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  580-2.  (See  A»- 
gjTiti,  £^7pt,  Pentateuch.) 

Chronologicid  arrangement  of  Scriptnre. 
127,  i9>-407 ;  458-60. 

Church,  its  character  and  members; 
its  discipline,  579;  described  histori- 
cally in  the  Acts,  576 ;  duty  to  minis- 
ters, 630;  the  fiible,  a  history  oU 
118;  Abraham's  seed,  289. 

Classic  usage  as  to  ^ew  Testament 
words,  iSi^ 

Claude's  Essay.  172. 

Climate  of  Judasa,  267-9. 

Coasts,  meaning  of,  266. 

Codex,  Code,  meaning  of,  21 ;  Cod.  Alex. 
Vati,  etc.,  6,  21,  27 ;  readuigs  of  Cod. 
Alex.,  32,  42. 

Cognate  languages  of  Scripture,  ij  ;  use 
of,  in  interpretation,  187. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  167,  616-17. 

Coming  One,  the,  192,  296,  joi. 

Coming  (second),  of  Christ,  joi. 

Conmiandments,  the  ten,  rules  for  inter- 
preting, J19 ;  moral  and  positive,  320-2. 

Comparison,  now  expressed  in  Heb.,  152 ; 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture  (see  Paral- 
lel8\ 

Complutenslan  New  Testament,  5. 

Concordance,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  197. 

Conjectural  readings  and  emendations, 
48. 

Connection  (historical),  of  the  two  Tes- 
taments, 5 J 7-44. 

Constitution,  the  Jewish,  described,  410. 

Context,  use  of,  in  fixing  sense,  159-62, 

.  178 ;  in  sn^estiug  lessons,  36J-4. 

Contradictions  (apparent),  of  Scripture, 
their  origin,  54, 14?,  I5>,  m6,  169,  172, 
216-17,  250,  J16;  how  refuelled  (tlie 
foregoing  pages,  etc.),  34?-5o- 

Controversy,  difficulty  of  conducting,  387. 

Conversation,  carriage,  charity,  meaning 

^  of,  55.7. 

Corinth,  its  character  and  importance, 

Connthians  (the),  Epistles  to,  «94-6oi. 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  how  met, 

630-5-6 ;  whence  originating,  585-99. 
Cosmogonies,   ancient,   compared   with 

Scripture,  examples  of,  121. 
Counsel  of  God  agrees  with  his  promises, 

322. 

(Covenant,  meaning  of,  2 ;  the  new  the 

old  unveiled  and  compleied,  ^^5.  1  j 

CoTeoants,  different,  meul\oTie4m^ctV^\ 


ture,  396 ;  with  T)avid ;  Umaelf  reftn 
them  to  the  Meaaiah,  411. 

Covetousness  coodemned.  134.  249,  453. 

Creation,  lessons  in  history  0^  392-3. 

Cretans,  their  character,  632. 

Cush,  156. 

Customs  explain  texts,  238,  251;  diffi- 
culties in,  344. 

Damascus^  its  diazacter,  234. 

Daniel,  book  of,  376.  ^99;  chronology, 
diviirions,  and  spiritoal  lessoDS^  500-2 ; 
Daniel  an  example  to  yoong  men,  502. 

Dates  of  English  Kble.  whence  taken, 
212 ;  discrepancies  of,  origin  ol^  216. 

Danbnz  on  symbolical  language,  304. 

Da%id,  a  man  after  God's  own  bout,  rw; 
his  ri^teousness  explained,  164;  his 
prophecies  o!  Christ,  432 ;  Christ  spo- 
ken of  under  his  name,  288 ;  his  dia- 
racter  and  reign,  436 ;  his  rin  and  its 
diastisement,  210. 

Davidson's  Biblical  Crit.,  ji,  etc 

Davison  on  proj^kecy,  97. 

Day,  Jewish,  how  divided,  249. 

Deacons,  thdr  qualifications  wid  duties, 
630. 

Dead  Sea,  156. 

DedicatiOD,  fieast  of;  418. 

Deductions  from  Saiptnre,  anthority  ai, 

313-I4- 

Delta  on  Revelation,  647. 

Depravity,  human,  iii,  131, 209,  314. 

Deuteronomy,  384. 

Development  in  Scriptme,  124-9;  abase 
of,  129. 

Devils,  meaning  ot  56;  the  devil,  his 
personality,  393>   (See  Satan.) 

Difficulties  of  Scripture,  how  far  to  be 
studied,  origin  of,  332 ;  in  words  and 
scope,  342-50;  in  truths,  revealed, 
351 ;  utility  of,  354 ;  not  all  to  be  re- 
moved, 359. 

Discrepancies,  apparent,  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings,  4?3-4 ;  of  the  Gospels,  566-7. 
(See  Contradictions.) 

Dispensations,  successive,  character  aud 
duration  of  each,  125-8. 

Divisions  of  Old  Testament,  3,  61 ;  of 
New  Testament;  Euthalian  sections, 
23 ;  into  chapters  and  verses,  60 ; 
occasional  inaccuracy  and  nile,  61. 
(See  Ammonian,  Eusebiau.) 

Divisions  among  (Christians,  the  sin  and 
cure  of,  600. 

Docetffi,  586. 

Doctrine,  how  illustrated  by  example, 
390. 

Doctrines  of  Scripture,  the  foundation  of 
morality,  317  :  to  be  held  consistently, 
312 ;  comparative  value  of,  314-15 ;  es- 
sential doctrines  the  same  in  all  ages, 
UO-3  ;  interwoven  with  precepts,  117; 
surnames,  150 ;  passages  proving  (see 
Uom.)  how  systems  ore  firamed,  311. 

Dogmatic  theology,  what,  311. 

\y]iQA%\^K^\)£M|^«sQj»t%th^  Jews,  240*3 
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Dress,  easteni,  **  naked  "  explained,  241. 

Duties  of  Christians  to  God,  to  num,  to 
themselves^  608-9;  daties  of  Justice, 
vcradty,  ahd  love,  609;  relative  du- 
ties, 610. 

Eaglk,  habits  oi;  illustrate  Divine  teach- 
ing. 220. 

Earths  mentioned  in  Scripture,  aii-4. 

Ebionites.  205-6. 

Ecclesiastes,  oook  of,  true  key  to,  455-7. 

Ecclesiastical  writers,  their  testinuMiy  on 
the  genuineness  of  Scripture,  "i ;  of  the 
Ikst  four  centuries  arranged,  66. 

Edom,  prophecies  on,  476 ;  ftilfllment  o^ 

98- 
Eoonomv,  the  old,  624-5. 

Egjrpt,  history  of,  119,  $33 ;  pr(q[>hecies 
on,  476;  its  climate,  268;  plagues  of, 
204,  402;  customs  of,  j8o;  tendency 
of  Jews  to  rely  on,  486-95. 

Egyptian  words  in  Pentateuch,  17 ;  in 
New  Testament,  20;  f^yptian  ver- 
sions, 14. 

Ekron.  prophecies  on,  493. 

Election,  how  taught,  ji2. 

Eli,  how  punished,  209-10. 

Elihu's  humility,  387. 

EUJah's  miracles,  9J,  522. 

Elisha's  miracles,  91,  522 ;  disintereited- 
ness,  248. 

Eminent  piety  enforced,  6|2-^ 

English  versions :  authorised,  what,  63 ; 
general  accuracy  of,  50;  corrections 
of,  51-9;  history  of,  62-i  ;  WyclilTe's, 
Tyudalc'Su  Ck>verdale's,  62 ;  Genevan, 
Douay,  Rhemish,  etc,  63. 

Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  C!on- 
cordances,  107. 

Ephcslaiis,  EpUtle  to,  167-8, 61^ ;  warn- 
ings suggested  by  histoiy  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  church,  616. 

Epicureans,  205,  545. 

Epistles,  how  to  be  studied,  58)-7. 

^a  of  Nabonassar,  487 ;  various  ens  or 
epochs,  211. 

Error,  its  progress  downwunda,  J98, 6x1 ; 
errors  of  the  early  church,  585. 

Esdraelcm,  valley  of;  255. 

Essenes,  545,  k^ 

Essential  truths,  what,  150,  J15. 

Esther,  book  of,  515-16. 

Ethics,  how  taught  in  Scripture,  123, 

Ethiopic  language,  15 ;  and  versions,  33. 

Ethnography,  use  of,  3S1. 

Etymology,  how  far  a  guide,  186. 

Eusebian  canons,  23. 

Euthalian  sections,  2|. 

Evangelists,  meaning  of  name,  554; 
candour  of,  104. 

Evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  das- 
sifled,  87-8 ;  external  and  internal,  89 ; 
moral,  100;  literary,  109;  spiritual, 
iiij  want  of  faith  in,  how  removed, 
115.  (See  Authenticity,  Ecclesiastical, 
Genuineness,  Pentateuch.) 

Evil,  how  overruled,  J99. 


Examples  of  Scripture,  how  to  be  used, 
i25 ;  applied  to  illustrate  princii^eat 
J90;  intended  to  promote  bolineMk 
329. 

Excuses  of  the  ungodly,  6i6. 

Exodus,  book  of,  J8i. 

Expiation,  191 ;  how  tan|^i  under  the 
law,  414-15. 

Ezekiel,  book  of,  502-5. 

Ezra,  book  ot  508-10. 

Fables  of  Scripture,  146. 

Fabricli  Oodex  Pseud.,  84. 

Faith,  defined,  160 ;  various  uses  of  the 
word,  IC7 ;  produces  good  woiks,  i6q» 
J17;  the  gift  of  Goid,  124;  mans 
re:q^nsibility  for,  J12 :  how  produced. 
124;  the  principle  of  obedience  and 
success,  loj;  examples  of,  IJ5,  JJ7  ; 
admits  increase,  j68;  taught  in  Old 
Testament,  33^. 

Fall,  history  of,  its  moral  completeness. 
118. 

False  teadiers,  three  kinds  of,  637. 

Fanciful  interpretations,  150^  282-4. 

Fasts,  Jewish,  418. 

Felix,  his  character,  i  J5,  207. 

Fellowship  with  Christ.  637. 

Festivals,  Jewish,  270-z  ;  416-17. 

Figurative  language,  origin  of,  140; 
cautions  on,  142-3,  175 ;  general 
nature  ot  145-59;  rules  for  inter- 
preting, 158-66-75.  (See  Allegories. 
Prophecy.) 

Flesh,  meanmg  ot  I57> 

Food,  eastern,  244-5. 

Foreknowledge,  consistent  with  human 
firced<nn,  469. 

Forty,  peculiar  use  of,  153. 

Francke  on  practical  reading  of  Scripture, 
361. 

Furniture,  eastern,  240. 

Furst's  CoQoordanoe,  197. 

Galatians,  the,  their  origin  and  dia- 
racter,  <Q2  ;  Epistle  to,  «93 ;  com- 
pared with  other  epistles,  id ;  various 
readings  ot   11 ;    scops  ot   168.9 ; 

Oalilaeans,  548. 

Gaza,  prophecy  oa,  ^3. 

Gehenna,  ori|^  of  the  name,  265. 

Gemara,546. 

Genealogies  of  Scripture^  use  ot  394. 

435. 

Genesis,  look  ot  383* 

Gentiles,  effect  of  Jewish  rule,  544; 
their  need  of  the  gospel,  572-5 ;  how 
met  by  the  goroel,  572 ;  preparation 
for  receiving  them  into  the  drarch, 
474-6-84. 

Genuineness  explained,  4;  effect  of 
printing  on  question  ot  5  ;  evidences 
ot  5-1 3>  85  {  of  Pentateuch,  378 ;  of 
Isaiah,  487;  of  Gospels  and  EpistloSr 
555-6. 

Geography,  utilitv  ot  253;  difficulties 
explained  hy,  266;  outline  ot  Vi"^ 
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G«nur4  »  iiuUtaus,  iS8. 
GfbboD  on  the  effect*  of 

Gifts  iini«ored  are  iDcnated,  )i5. 

Gi^pU,  LrMoos  eoonectcd  widi.  256^ 

Gilfft  ConuDentary.  204. 

Glory,  the,  410.  : 

GkMuries,  on  SalftUue,  191.  I 

Gooctka.  586.  i 

God,  bis  nature,  bow  rerealcd,  124;  ftt 
spirit,  174;  hiscfaaracier;biagcnreni-| 
ment,  ii4;  alone  bonoored  in  Scr^l 
tore,  101 ;  illostrated  in  Genesis,  191.   I 

Gospel  adapted  to  man's  wants,  iiz;| 
agreement  between  it  and  experience  1 
of  Christians,  ii2-ii ;  oontnated  with  I 
fidseqrstenis,  ijo ;  its  chief  excellence, ' 
iij\  influence  of,  among  heathen  na- 
tions, 107-8. 

Gospels,  the,  their  canonidtj,  76; 
aathcTity,  66-7;  meaning  of,  ooo- 
noction  of  the  four,  554-5 ;  chronolofj-, 
563-4;  verbal  agreement,  565-^: 
narmony  o(  564;  ^>parent  dia- 
crepoucies,  566-7  ;  topics  to  be  noticed 
in  studying,  570. 

Gotremment,  Christian  da^  to,  632. 

Gradual  diaclosnre  of  trath  in  Old  and 
New  Teatamenta,  552. 

Grayes  on  the  Fentateodi,  aignmeni  0^ 
i82. 

Gnclao,266. 

Greece,  most  civilized  and  most  idola- 
trous, 107,  207. 

Greek  language,  its  elements,  19 ;  Hel- 
lenistic, 18 ;  Lexicons  and  Grammars 
with  special  reference  to  NewTestar 
ment,  20, 182;  Greek  article,  import- 
ance of,  52 ;  rules  of^  198 ;  books  on, 
202. 

Greek  Scriptures,  earliest  versions  of; 
the  Septuagint,  9;  history  and  com- 
parative value  of;  chief  editions  of: 
versions   made   from.  n\   MSS.   o4 

5,  27;  quotations  from,  in  Fathers, 

6,  7 ;  use  of,  in  interpretation,  191 ; 
history  of  the  text  of  New  Testament, 
25  ;  textv*  receptuM,  5.  ^See  Ajristeas, 
Chlgen,  Various  readings.; 

Greeks,  peculiar  meaning  of.  266. 

GroUus  on  Scripture  Evidence  a  test  of 

•  character.  ri5. 

Groves,  worship  in.  j2i. 

Growth.  Christian,  through  the  word,  628. 


nmMxKk, 
Uante 

414- 
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Habakkuk,  book  of,  498-9. 

Habit,  power  of,  135. 

Habitations,  eastern,  deseribed,  2^8-40. 

Hogenbach  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Scriptures  must  be  studied,  148. 

Haggai,  book  of,  510;  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ,  511 

Hagiographa,  what,  j. 

Hales'  Chronology,  219. 

Hall,  Bishop,  on  virtue,  311  *,  on  Kuth's 
bUtory,  429. 


and 


Hatred,  in  what  aecae  tatjpiuti,  152. 
Head<!re8B,  243. 
Hethmiam,  InllwenreoC  108; 

of  man's  guilt,  God's 

fntore  life,  572-4. 
Hebnisms  of  Suipmie,  151. 
Hebrew 

history,  13, 16^  17 ;  helps  to  the  stody 

oC  181. 
Hebrew    Sciipiures^    eariiest    printed 


editions.  5;  MSS.  of.  5,  6;  critical 
editions  oC  JO ;  Hebrew  text  modified 
by  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
jj4\  dmlcnltiea  in.  Mi-4-  (See 
Targnms,  Haaora.) 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to^  621. 

HeU,  meaning  of;  56. 

Hellenisms  of  New  Testament,  18, 192* 

Hellenistk:  New  Testament,  196. 

Hercolaneum,  MSS.  foond  at,  22. 

Heresies  in  the  eariy  cfanrcfa,  586. 

Herod,  persons  so  called,  155 ;  date  of 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  ^;  Herod 
the  Great,  543. 

Herodians,  .5^. 

Hi{^  priest,  41 1. 

History,  how  to  be  studied,  390;  pro- 
fane, its  use  in  interpretatim,  Wi 
ecclesiastirad.  its  use,  207. 

History,  natural,  its  use,  219. 

History  of  the  ^ble,  on  what  principle 
written,  116;  r^jarded  as  allegorical, 
144,  281 ;  diflQculties,  345-8. 

Historical  books  of  Scripture,  Jewish,  an 
arrangement  0^  419 ;  by  wb«n  writ- 
ten, 420;  on  what  principles,  421; 
religious  character  of  Old  Testament 
history,  436;  chronological  order  of, 
422-3,  458-66. 

Hody  on  the  LXX.,  9. 

Holiness,  idea  ot  how  tan^t,  143-4 ;  sn- 

g rente  importance,  loi,  315 ;  promoted 
y  the  goq>el,  107  ;  the  fruit  of  faith, 
103. 

Holy  Spirit,  needed  in  reading  the  Bible, 
148 ;  how  revealed  in  Old  Testament, 
125 ;  his  personality  and  oflSoe,  578-9. 

Homologoiunena,  la 

Horeb  and  Sinai,  156. 

Horn,  the  little,  of  Daniel's  prophecy 
501-91. 

Home's  Introduction,  31,  etc, 

Horsley  on  the  English  Bible,  150. 

Hosea,  book  of,  482-4 ;  marriage  of  the 
prophet,  meaning  of,  485. 

Houses,  eastern,  239. 

Human  nature.  Scripture  teaching  on, 
1 1 6-3 1 ;  portraits  of,  131 ;  its  tenden- 
cies seen  in  Jewish  sects,  551. 

Humility,  idea  of,  new  to  the  Greeks, 

144 ;  Peter  an  example  of,  628 ;  Elihn, 

.      j8t  ;  honour  put  upon,  J15-61 ;  how 
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Idiox,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  importance 

ot  attending  to,  53. 
Idolatry,  under  the  law,  treason,  410. 
Idonuea  (See  Edom). 
Immortality  believed  in  by  Old  Testa- 

ment  saints  33-, ;  doubted  by  heathen, 

57J. 
Importance  of  tmths,  bow  ascertained. 

Incense,  185. 

Inns,  eastern,  252. 

Inspiration,  Scripture  teaching  on,  72 ; 
theories  of,  •jj ;  what  it  allows,  74 ; 
how  it  modifies  interpretation,  J55. 

Insults,  different  kinds,  251-2. 

Interpretation,  rules  of,  150-79;  sanc- 
tioned by  quotations  in  New  Testa- 
ment, i88 ;  helps  to,  202 ;  of  Psabns, 
447 ;  Song  of  Solomon,  448 ;  Proverbs, 
452;  Ecclesi&jtes,  456;  Joel,  480; 
Zechariah,5i3.  (See  particular  books). 

Intoxication,  meaning  of,  in  figures,  175. 

Introduction  to  books  of  Scripture,  best 
expositors,  )77.  (See  different  books.) 

Irony,  examples  of,  164. 

Isaifdi,  book  of,  485. 

Israel  and  Judah,  different  histories  of, 
466 ;  spiritual  meaning  of  '*  Israel," 
289. 

Isthmian  games,  594. 

Italic,  the  old  vera<m,  32. 

Italics,  meaning  of,  in  Scripture,  59. 

*Iva,  meaning  of,  3^3. 

Jacob's  conduct  to  Esau  and  its  results, 
J57-8. 

Jahn's  ATchsBology^  141). 

James,  Epistle  of;  his  history,  612 ;  re- 
lation of  his  Epistle  to  other  Epistles, 
169. 

Japheth,  prophecy  on,  96. 

Jehoshaphat,  521. 

Jephthah's  vow,  ^50. 

Jeremiah,  book  of,  494-7 ;  different  ar- 
rangement of  his  predictions,  496-7. 

Jericho,  prophecy  concerning,  423-4 ;  its 
history,  256. 

Jeroboam,  his  character,  466-7. 

Jerusalem,  history  of,  262-6. 

Jethro,  his  different  names,  156. 

Jews,  prophecies  on,  97-8 ;  their  history 
and  rites  typical,  144, 289 ;  God's  pur- 
pose in  relation  to,  610. 

Job,  book  of,  J84;  lesmns  taught  by, 
587 ;  prophecies  of  drist  in,  394 ;  dif- 
flcultios  of,  341 ;  peculiar  words  in,  17. 

Joel,  book  of,  479-81. 

John,  Gospel  of,  561-3 ;  Epistles  of,  636-9. 

Jonah,  book  of,  478-9. 

Jones  on  the  canon,  84. 

Jordan,  255. 

Joseph,  his  history  and  character,  367, 

399- 
Jose^ns  on  the  canon,  3 ;  his  account 

of  T'elix,  207 ;  use  of,  in  interpreta- 
tion, 189. 
Joshua,  the  hig^  priest,  513. 


Joshua,  book  of,  423;  relation  to  the 
Pentateudi,  426 ;  lessons  taught  in  the 
life  of,  424. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  419. 

Judcea,  heat,  seasons  of,  267-71. 

Judaizing  teachers,  their  character,  585. 

Jude,  Epistle  of;  connection  with  2  Pot., 

635- 

Judges,  book  of;  427 ;  moral  condition  of 
the  Israelites  unoer,  428. 

Julian  era,  563. 

Judgment,  the  last,  633 ;  qualities  needed 
in,  315 ;  shadowed  forth  in  Old  Testa- 
ment, 301. 

Justification  by  faith.  Scripture  view  of, 
607 ;  Paul  and  James  cconpared,  167-9 ; 
blessings  consequent  on,  607. 

KutAiTSS,  546. 
Keith  on  prophecy,  98,  etc 
Kenuicott,  his  labours,  5,  30-1. 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God,  203, 

361. 
Kingdoms  received  from  Rome,  253. 
Kings,  books  of,  433-4 ;  to  be  compared 

with  Chronicles,  415-^,  527. 
Kings,  comparative  view  of  reigns  of 

those  of  Israel  and  Judah,  467-8. 

LAXEMTATiONa,  book  of,  497-8. 

Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  272. 

Lardner,  109. 

Latin  words  in  New  Testament,  20. 

Law,  the,  its  true  purpose,  383  ;  outline 
of  its  provisions,  410-19  ;  origin  of  ce- 
remonial, 406 ;  how  to  be  interpreted, 
319. 

Lebanon,  254-60-1 ;  smell  of,  220. 

Leighton's  summary  of  i  Pet.,  627. 

Leland  on  Revelation,  108. 

Leslie  on  Miracles,  92. 

Letters,  how  to  be  written,  639;  pecu- 
liar, in  Hebrew  Scriptures,  547. 

Levites,  411-13. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  383. 

Lexicons,  authority  of;  Hebrew,  x8z; 
Greek,  182. 

Liberali^,  328 ;  its  motives  and  mea- 
sure, 600. 

Liberty,  sphitual,  in  things  indifferent, 
504.606. 

Li^t,  meaning  of,  143-59;  God  is 
light,  637. 

Li^tfoot's  Hone  Heb.,  204. 

Lion,  habits  of,  222. 

Lisco  on  the  Parables,  280;  on  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  the  rich  man,  371-2. 

I  Locke  on  Theology,  147 ;  on  general 
truth,  311;  his  Common-place  Bo<4c, 
372 ;  on  the  Epistles,  584. 

Lord's  Supper,  commemorative  not  sacri- 
ficial, 601 ;  of  two  kinds,  173 ;  primi- 
tive practices  in,  331 ;  how  to  be 
observed,  601. 

Love  constraining  motive  of  obedience, 
601 ;  sum  of  the  law,  610;  Christiau, 
its  Euprema(7,  601 ;  (jod  is  love,  638. 
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Udce,  Gospel  of,  5601. 
Lotber,  bU  ven^bo,  i3i; 
8cT^ycare  bisMfy.  i  JO. 


Maocabeza,  54J. 

SaEiSi,  bouk  oC  519-19. 

Malice,  57. 

lUn,  bow  revealed,  116, 134-5- 

Man  of  cin,  210;  591. 

iljuuM>eeb,  bb  rcpentaace,  517. 

IfaoiMcrtpU,  okteM  known.  212;  age, 
bow  fizcrl,  20'4;  materials  of,  21 ;  of 
claMic  antbors,  6 ;  nnmber  of,  5,  29, 
JH  circamstaaoea  fkyoaraUe  to  ac- 
curacy of  Scriptorea,  10;  comparatiTe 
▼aloe  o!,  25,  29 ;  claMUWaUkm  of  He- 
brew, }i ;  of  Gred^  by  Bentley,  Tre- 
gelles,  etc.,  25-6 ;  cmcbd  and  cuniTe, 
2J-Q.  (See  Codezl  Qfiminenesg,  Greek, 
Heorew,  llasora.) 

IfarKinal  glofiRet,  41 ;  reading*,  59. 

ifanc.  Gospel  of,  558-9. 

Marks  tft  tbe  Lord  Jeaua,  171. 

Marriage,  391-6;  ungodly,  misdiief  of, 
II j;  its  datiev,  599;  meaning  oU  in 
symbols,  308. 

Marsh's  Biblical  Critidsm,  31, 1)9. 

Masora,  547 ;  Maioretic  text,  29,  Ji. 

Matthew,  Qospel  of,  556-8. 

Meals,  eastern,  243. 

Measures.  Scriptnral,  247. 

Medio,  history  of;  515--7. 

Meditemuwan  Sea,  156,  254. 

Melcbiiiedec,  ij. 

Messiah,  preparations  for  his  coming,  391. 

Mesopotamia,  254. 

Metals,  2j6-8. 

Metaphor,  145. 

Metonymy,  145. 

Micah,  book  of,  489^. 

Michaelis'  lutrudoctum,  24. 

Mill'K  Symbology,  304. 

Minerals,  2?.)-4. 

Minister,  185 ;  Christian  ministers,  theb: 
qualitications  and  duties,  629. 

Mlroclet;,  evidence  of,  89;  number  of, 
90 ;  books  on,  89  ;  of  our  Lord,  569 ;  of 
Klijah,  522. 

Miraculous  gifts,  their  use,  600.  (See 
Leslie.) 

Mishna,  546. 

Mizpch,  155. 

Money,  early,  298-48. 

Montiaucon's  Paleec^p^phla  Oneca,  24. 

Months,  Jewish,  tables  of,  270. 

Morality  Christian,  its  peculiarities,  608 ; 
founded  on  doctrines,  jio.  | 

Moriah,  Mount,  262. 

Moses,  his  candour,  104 ;  how  be  honours 

God,  io|» 
Mothers,  their  influence,  639. 
Mourning,  eastern,  252. 
Myrrh,  222-9. 
Mystery,  58, 161. 


Vabuk,  book  of,  491-1. 


171. 


Saked,  meaniiig  oi;  241. 
Names,  proper,  tbeir 

185. 

Nathan,  bis  cfaaracter,  ajo. 
Nations  taogbt  ibeir  <taties  fai  fke  (M 

Testament,  436;  heathra,  hem  aottoed 

inScripcme,  118. 
Nannal  bistory,  utility  ot,  219 ;  BoCaqy, 

223-13 ;     mineralogy    of    Sorqione, 

233-8;  particular  exaiiq>les^  lao-a. 
Neander  on  tbe   ParaUes,  279-So;  ob 

diurdi  bistory,  330 ;  bis  mouo^  148. 
N^mdiadnezBr,  fab  dreams,  519-31. 
Ndiemiab,  book  of;  516;   a  nM>dd  of 

patriotii^n  and  pie^,  516-18. 
Nero,  by  what  name  called  in  Scripture, 


154;  bonuor  dne  to  bim. 


210; 
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bebeaded  by  bis  order,  633. 

New  Testament,  bocAs  of,  376 ;  tbe  ful- 
filment of  tbe  Old,  338-75 ;  set  finth, 
in  Christ,  551 ;  to  be  stodiad  with  com- 
parison, 570-1 ;  sense  of  doctrine,  314. 
(See  Testament.) 

Newton,  bisoop,  on  pnqihecy,  89. 

Newton,  J  no.,  00  systems  of  tbeolosy, 
455 ;  on  tbe  practical  reading  of  me 
Bible,  524. 

Newton,  sir  L,  00  times  of  pn^ihecy 
303. 

Nicolaitanes,  some  aoooont  of,  586. 

Night,  how  divided  among  the  Jews,  240. 

Nile,  156. 

Nineveh,  its  history,  534;  predkiions 
concerning,  100, 476 ;  state,  in  tbe  days 
of  Nahum,49i. 

Numbers,  book  of;  scope  and  contents, 
384. 

Nmnbers,  mis-translations  v€,  54 ;  liable 
to  erriNRB,  54 ;  peculiarity  in  use  c^ 
153. 

Oaths,  how  far  allowed,  327. 
Obadiah,  book  of,  505-6. 
Obedience,  evangelical,  motives  to,  608. 
Obsolete  words   of  i^lish  Scriptiues, 

57-8. 

Offerings  under  the  law,  413. 

Oil,  value  of;  how  used  as  medicine^ 
222;  at  feasts,  245. 

Old  Testament — meaning  of  name,  3; 
various  readings  of;  12 ;  our  Lonfs 
testimony  to,  68,  74 ;  a  moral  histoiy, 
117;  still  instructive,  132;  outline  of, 
375 ;  ^ise  of,  374;  its  importance  and 
inferiority  to  the  New  Testament, 
377;  is  the  New  unveiled,  282;  its 
temporal  promises  how  far  applicable, 
J23. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  265-7, 

Oracles  of  God,  what,  3. 

Onlain,  various  meauhigs  of,  56. 

Origen's  Hexi^la,  32. 

Palkstixe,  its  names,  257  ;  extent  and 
divisions,  258-9 ;  climate,  261 ;  moun- 
tfdns,  260 ;  popuUdou  in  ancient  and 
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Paley  on  the  Eridenoes,  86 ;  his  Hona 
F^olinae,  no;  on  devotional  virtues, 
lib. 

Palm-tree,  an  emblem  of  the  Christian, 
219. 

IVipyras,  32. 

Pitrables,  defined,  146 ;  how  differ  from 
figures,  27  j  ;  when  used,  274 ;  how 
far  interpretation  may  bo  pushed, 
277  ;  scope,  276 ;  of  Old  Testament, 
279;  of  New  Testament  classifled, 
279-81 ;  of  Good  Samarftan  and  Ih^)digal 
Son,  276 ;  rules  on,  275-9  i  hooks  on, 
285 ;  why  used  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
552.    (See  Ldsoo,  Neander,  Allegory.) 

Paradise,  meaning  of,  20. 

Paragraph  Bible,  389;  Paragraphs,  im- 
portance of  noting,  61. 

Parallel  passages,  importance  of  com- 
paring ;  verbal  parallels,  170-2 ;  paral- 
lels of  ideas,  17  j ;  influence  on  text, 
text,  42 ;  suggest  important  lessons, 
362 ;  importance  of  studying,  illus- 
trated, 170. 

Parallelism,  use  of,  in  interpretation, 
i6j ;  synonymous,  162 ;  antithetic, 
16} ;  constructive,  j88. 

Parchment,  21. 

Parentheses,  165. 

Parents,  their  duties;  examples  <)f 
godly,  600. 

Pascal  on  the  study  of  Scripture,  148 ; 
on  Scripture  difBculties,  K9. 

Particles,  importance  of,  165;  different 
meaning  of,  51. 

Pftssover,  402-16-17 ;  when  held,  218 ; 
customs  at,  251  ;  type  of  Christ,  272-8. 

Patience  involved  in  faith,  625. 

Patriarchs,  their  dispensation,  128 ; 
piety  of,  396 ;  their  regard  for  a  fiiture 

life,  331- 

Paul,  his  character,  apostolic  authority, 
598;  last  words,  635;  his  Epistles — 
authority  and  canonicity  of,  67,  76. 
(See  Felix.) 

P^tce.  the  fruit  of  faith,  607 ;  how  culti- 
vated, 610. 

Peace  offering,  416. 

Penance,  209. 

Penny,  58. 

Pentateuch,  its  titles ;  genuineness,  378- 
80;  first  questioned  by  Hobbes,  j8o; 
authenticity,  J80-4 ;  various  dociouents 
used  in  preparing,  j82 ;  peculiar  words 
in,  17. 

Pentecost,  417. 

Perfection,  meaning  of,  160. 

Persian  words  in  Scripture,  20 ;  version, 
37 ;  doctrine  of  evil,  205. 

Peter,  honoured  as  the  instrument  of 
earliest  conversions,  173  ;  his  humility, 
628 ;  his  last  written  words,  633. 

Petra,  history  of,  267. 

Pharaoh  hardened  by  mercy,  ji6,  401 ; 
kings  so  called,  154. 

Pharisees,— Pharisaism,  54$-6-8. 

Philemon,  Epistle  to,  618. 


Fhilipplans,  Epistle  to,  619. 

Philistia.  prophecy  against.  476-7. 

Philosophy,  iu  influeuco.  585-95;  evil 
infiuence  on  the  early  churdi,  5U5-6. 

Phceuician  language,  13 ;  customs,  205. 

Pingre's  tables,  219. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  J57  ;  their  sigulfi- 
cance,  401-2. 

Platonism,  its  infiuence,  586. 

Playfair's  chronology,  219. 

Plural,  how  used,  152. 

Poetry,  peculiarities  of,  387-9. 

Policy,  worldly,  often  destructive,  461. 

Polyglot,  Complutensian.  5 ;  London, 
25,  30. 

Popery,  novelties  of,  209;  false  interpret 
tatioDS  of,  166-73.  etc. ;  adds  to 
Scripture,  129 ;  mischievous  influence 
of,  136. 

Porter,  Scott,  31,  50. 

Powel's  summary  of  prophecies,  298. 

Practical  reading  of  Soripture,  suggestions 
on,  360-91  ;  theology,  what,  311. 

Praetorium,  what,  265. 

Prayer  of  Christians  asked  for  by 
apostles,  599 ;  how  offered  under  the 
gospel,  615  ;  promoted  by  promise, 
321. 

Precepts,  peculiarity  of  Scripture,  101-4, 
198 ;  based  on  doctrines,  317  ;  moral 
and  positive,  j2o ;  rules  on,  321.   (See 
Law.) 
Precious  stones  of  Scripture,  235-6. 
Presumptive  evidence,  87. 
I^ests,  meaning  of.  185 ;  their  dutiefi, 

support,  etc.,  411-13. 
Promises,  a  revelation  of  God's  counsel, 
322 ;  universal  and  particular,  absolute 
and  conditional,  323;  differ  from 
invitations,  324;  ou^t  to  guide  to 
prayer  and  holiness,  325. 
Proper  meaning  of  words,  what,  145. 
Prophecy,  revives  in  Samuel,  431 ; 
(^^ual  disclosures  of,  432 ;  moral  les- 
sons of,  119, 303 ;  peculiarities  of,  as  to 
time  and  language,  286^ ;  the  last  of 
Old  Testament,  519 ;  last  of  the  New, 
649 ;  nature  of,  as  evidence,  92 ;  per- 
vades Scripture,  93 ;  all  subordinate 
to  one  end,  94 ;  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  95,  295;  pagan  nations,  96; 
moral  and  evangelical,  119 ;  double  or 
repeated  applications  of,  291-2,  339  ; 
rules  of  interpretation,  293-5;  sanc- 
tioned by  New  Testaracnl^  339 ;  two 
systems,  296;  agreement,  301,  dif- 
ference, 297  ;  prophecies  in  historical 
books,  304 ;  symbols  of,  305  ;  time  in, 
302 ;  books  as  evidence,  8q. 
Prophetical    books,  epitomized,   471-2; 

tabular  view  of  472-6. 
Propitiation,  what,  193. 
Proselytes,  549. 

Proverbs,  book  of,  450-5 ;  rules  for  study 

of,  452 ;  examples  of  exposition.  452-5. 

Providence,— of  God  illustrated,  38^  516 ; 

lessons  of,  538 ;  mystery  of,  367  ;  God 
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in  hiBtory,  xoj ;  requires  salmiisiioii, 

pBalmB,  name,  Jewish  dividon  of,  439 ; 
Taloe,  440 ;  anthorabip,  4i9 ;  arrange- 
ment of  Townsend,  Tholnck,  etc., 
441 ;  chTonol<^cal  arrangement, 
442-5 ;  their  titles,  446-7 ;  roles  for 
studying,  447 ;  a  manual  of  devotian, 
127,  432;  arranged  as  such,  441. 

Ptolemy,  common  name,  154. 

Publicans,  246. 

Purgatory,  on  what  passage  it  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  167. 

Pcuiflcation  under  the  law,  spiritual 
gigniflcance  of,  416. 

Porim,  feast  of,  418. 

QuAUTiBS,  how  expressed  in  Hebrew, 
151. 

Questions  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 570. 

Quotations  in  the  fiftthers^  7  ;  influence 
of,  on  the  text  of  LXX.  42 ;  in  New 
Tegtameut  classified,  j  j2 ;  number  of, 
from  Pentateuch,  jjj;  variations  hi, 
reasons  for,  jjf;  omissions  in,  336; 
in  Revelation,  336 ;  truths  taught  hi, 

Bahab,  her  faith ;  an  ancestress  of  the 
Messiah,  424. 

Bain  under  God's  control,  260 ;  unusual 
in  harvest,  271 ;  early  and  latter,  272. 

Bambach's,  "  Institutiones  Hermeueu- 
ticae,"  372. 

Bather,  meaning  of,  165. 

Bationalism,  its  evils,  546. 

Bcbecca,  lessons  taught  in  her  history, 
358. 

Boconciliation,  meaning  of,  193. 

Bedeuipdon,  meaning  of,  194 ;  its  source 
Ck>d's  love,  607. 

Belativc  duties,  how  tauj^t  and  en- 
forced, 552,  600. 

Beligiou,  objective  and  subjective,  133; 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Scripture,  58 ; 
a  natural  necessity,  611. 

Bepentance,  two  meanings  of,  55 ;  ap- 
plied to  Gkxl,  142-J ;  a  irift  and  a  duty, 
J 12;  needed  but  not  eiAcacious,  illus- 
trated by  examples,  278,  329 ;  by  pa- 
rables, 370. 

Besurrection,  doctrine  of,  6ox  ;  of  Christ, 
its  significance  and  importance,  315 ; 
an  Old  Testament  type ;  the  fint 
fruits,  272. 

Bcvelation  progressive,  124;  unity  of, 
130. 

Bevelatiuu,  date  and  oontentu,  639 ;  its 
chief  theme ;  three  theories  of  inter- 
>retation,  642-3  ;  lessons  revealed  in, 
17 ;  closing  chapters   of,   compared 
Ith  other  chapters  of  Scripture,  649. 

Bevenue  of  Judcea  in  our  Lord's  day, 
260 ;  different  kinds  of,  how  collected, 
245-6. 
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Beverence  needed  In  studying  Scripture 
2,  148,  359- 

Rhemish  Testament,  63. 

Bice,  how  sown,  344. 

Kiddles  of  Scripture,  146. 

Ridley,  the  martyr,  on  Scripture  myste 
ries,  314. 

Bighteous,  meaning  of,  164. 

Righteousness  of  God,  why  Justificatim 
is  so  called,  611. 

Rock  of  the  cliurch,  173 ;  rocks  of  Scrip- 
tore,  234. 

Roman  empire  foretold,  96,  501. 

Romans,  Epistle  to,  scope,  contents  and 
argument,  601 ;  character  of  u>e 
church,  602 ;  various  readings.  11 ; 
scope,  169;   reconciled  with  James, 

349- 
Rossi,  De,  MSS.  of,  5,  30. 

Rules  of  interpretation,  X5o-7<,  and 
utility  of;  176.  (See  Prophecy,  Parable, 
etc) 

Ruth,  lessons  taught  in  her  history,  429 ; 
book  of,  428 ;  place  in  history,  460. 

Ryan  on  the  effects  of  religicm,  108. 

Sabbath,  when  instituted;  how  to  be 

ob£icrved,  303 :   law  of,  mixed,  320 ; 

sabbath-da/s  journey,  248. 
Sabbatical  year,  416. 
Sacrifice,  first  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

393 ;  meaning  of,  under  the  law,  144, 

185, 416;  essential  to  salvation,  132. 
Saddncces,  their  numbers,  tenets,  and 

immorality,  545-8. 
Salutation,  eastern,  251. 
Salvation  by  law  proved  hopeless,  374  • 

meaning  of;  I57-64-95 ;  man's  need  o^ 

607 ;  by  fire,  167. 
Samaria,  the  crown  of  pride,  267. 
Samaritan  language,  15  ;  Pentateudi,  15, 

35;  chronology,  212. 
Samaritans,  their  origin  and  views,  468, 

550. 
Samuel,  books  of,  429-33* 
Sandals,  customs  connected  with,  242. 
Sanhedrim,  how  composed,  549. 
Satan,  his   character   and   personality, 

393  ;  his  agency,  and  our  du^,  313. 
Satisfaction,  doctrine  of,  195. 
Schmidt's  Ck>ncordance,  197. 
Schoetgenins  Hors  Heb.  214. 
Sdioliasts,  Greek,  use  oi;  191. 
Scholz,  New  Testament,  26. 
Schools  of  the  prophets,  521. 
Science,  agreement  of  Scripture  with, 

122 ;  exceptions,  123 ;  not  to  be  sonc^t 

in  Scripture,  Z20. 
Scope,   importance  of   marking;    how 

learned,  167 ;  effect  of,  in  fixing  sense, 

168 ;  in  correcting  discrepancies,  169 ; 

in  teadiing  lessons,  362. 
Scribes,  549. 
Scripture,  study  of,  i,  148-9.    (See  Wble 

Old  Testament,  Written  revelation.) 
Sea,  meaning  of,  266. 
Sealing.  253- 
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Seasons  in  JndaBa,  270. 

Sects,  enumerated,  545-9 ;  Jewish,  ttlvs- 
trate  human  nature,  55Z. 

Self-deception  illustrated,  IJ5. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  158. 

Septuagint.    (See  Qreek  yersion.) 

Sepulchres,  252. 

Servants,  their  duties,  395;  may  adorn 
the  gospel,  600. 

Seven ;  seventy,  15J. 

Shall,  double  meaning  ot  56. 

Sheep,  tail  of,  whj  offered ;  habits  o^  221. 

Shepherds  in  Egypt^  206^  j8i. 

Sbew-bread,  410. 

Shiloh,  257. 

Silence  of  Scripture,  121. 

Simoa  the  Just,  541. 

I^moom,  268. 

Sin  punished,  as  dishonouring  God,  102 ; 
how  described  and  illustrated,  154-5  i 
the  first,  its  destructiveness,  118,  595 ; 
results,  iij,  398  ;  how  punished  in 
nations,  467 ;  referred  to  in  Job,  385. 

Sinai,  156,  260. 

Sodom,  guilt  of,  209. 

Sohar  of  B.  Simeon,  204. 

Solomon,  his  character  and  reign,  4^7-8 ; 
his  sin  and  its  results,  2x0;  prophe- 
cies concerning,  4^1. 

Son,  the  word,  how  used,  151-j. 

Song  of  Solomon,  canoi^ty  and  spiri- 
tual, 447-50 ;  significance,  abuse  in  in- 
terpreting, 449. 

Songs  of  degrees,  168,  446. 

Spirit,  Holy,  how  revealed,  125,  488;  his 
teaching  needed,  148 ;  given  at  Pen- 
tecost, 27J ;  his  personality  and  work, 
578. 

Spiritual  truth  revealed  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, 140. 

Spiritual  illumination,  limit  of,  149. 

furious,  meaning  of,  5. 

Stoics,  205,  545. 

Substitution,  196. 

Sufis,  546. 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  411. 

^neodoche,  145. 

Systematic  divinity,  how  firamed,  456- 
62;  differs  tnxa  interpretation,  4584 
evil  of  repudiating,  400;  canons  oa 
forming,  404 ;  examples  of,  599, 607. 

Tabesvaclb,  the,  410 ;  fieast  of  Tabeiv 
nacks,  417 ;  custom  at,  252. 

Tables  of  weights,  etcx,  247. 

Talbot's  Bible,  372. 

Talmud,  what,  546. 

Targums,  various,  8  ;  utility,  182,  204 ; 
orighi  of,  546. 

Tarshish,  255. 

Taxation,  245-6. 

Taylor's  Hebrew  and  English  Concor- 
dances, 197. 

Temple,  the,  a  type  of  Christ  and  of  the 
church,  289 ;  history  of, connected  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  438 ;  different  names 
of,  56 ;  brief  histoiy  ot,  262-i. 


Ten,  usage  as  to,  25J. 

Tenses,  translation  of,  5j. 

Tents,  eastern,  2j8. 

Testament,  New.  551:  connection  of  books 
of,  i^6;  peculiarities  ol,  375-7,  551; 
chief  source  of  doctrine,  J 12.  (SeeO.'d.) 

Twins  reoeptus,  5. 

Thaak-offerhigs.  415. 

Than,  therefore,  165. 

Theodotion,  version  of,  9.  * 

Theology,  what,  179;  dogmatie  and 
practical,  jii.  (See  Systematic  Di- 
vinity.) 

TherapeutsB,  546. 

Thessalonians,  JE^isUes  to,  589^1. 

Thessalonica,  its  character,  589. 

Tholuck  on  religious  insight,  148 ;  and 
grammatical  ooalysis,  150. 

Thomson  on  relative  importance  of  troth, 

JI5- 
Tiberias,  city  of.  266. 
Time  in  prophecy,  jo2. 
Timothy,  date  «id  contents  of  Epiatka 

to,  628- JO. 
Titus,  date,  scope,  and  contents  o^  6io. 
Towns  of  Palestine,  240. 
Tradition,  questions  or,  546. 
Translation  of  Scripture,  early,  8,  ji,  etc. 
Authorized  version,  62 
Armenian  version,  8,  34, 
Anglo-Saxon,  3$. 
Dutch,  184. 
French,  184. 
Qeoigian,  34. 
German,  i8j. 
Gothic,  J4. 
Italian,  184. 
Italic,  old,  1 2. 
Latin,  modem,  i8j. 
Sahidic8. 
Slavonic,  34. 
Spanish  184. 

(See  also  Arabic,  English,  Egypiian, 
Ethiopic,  Persian,  Greek,  Soript., 
Syriac,  Vulgate.) 
Translations,  utili^  of,  for  interpretation, 

Z84. 
Transubstantiation,  129,  209. 
Tregelles,  principle  of  dasdfying  IISS., 

26. 
Trespass-offerings,  415. 
Trinity,  what,  how  revealed  in  Old  Tes- 
tament, 124-5. 
Trommius  Concordance,  197. 
Tropes,  145-7.   (See  Figurative.) 
Truth,  summaries  of,  iii-50,  3x1,460. 
Types,    143-6,    2?4-5,   281-4,   411;   di- 
visible   into    (I.)  Personal,— Adam, 
Aaron,  Joshua,   Solomon,  etc.;  (2.) 
HutoriccUf— The  Brazen  Serpent;  (3.) 
ReUgious     InstUuteSy  —  Tabernacle, 
Hercy-seat,  Sacrifice,   Passover,  etc 
See  on  the  general  principle,  275,  85, 
88,  290. 

Ukbeuef  a  great  sin,  J12;  illustrated 
in  the  parable  df  the  rkh  man,  37 1. 
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UDcbantAkUneflf,  ifn  <<  J87. 

Vodtl  MHi.,  27. 

(JninottUted  wonkof  Scilyluie,  99. 

YAJUort  reateff,  omnber  cf,  11,  iz ; 
origin  <yr,  iS'44 ;  rnkt  for  MoeruiDiDg 
the  valoe  of,  44^,  difflcnlties  cxeated 
by,  i4i^.    (See  Coq|ectiinL) 

Verbs  of  action,  bow  used  in  Sa^ftore, 

VenAMM  (lee  TnuMlation). 
Vinef$tf,  what,  244. 
VimiM  have  their  ooontoiieits,  197. 
ViiUing  the  fins  of  the  fiubers  on  the 

ddktoi,  117-49. 
V<Htaire'i  abate  of  Ecdedaafea,  457; 

o1a!)(«tionft  to  Salptnres,  58-128. 
Tttlgaie,  history  c^  9,  ij;    errofs  in 

text,  Ji ;  Qtil^  of,  182- j. 

Wabbubxov  on  Scr^ttnre  diflicolties, 

Warftre,  the  Christian,  616. 
Weidits,  247. 
Wellft,  their  valiie,  269. 
WonyM'  Key  to  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  Scriptore,  104. 
IVetstdn's  New  Testament,  204. 
Whirlwinds,  effects  of,  268. 
White  stone,  25;. 
Will,  dooUe  minming  of,  56. 


WiadoDi^— iswiAtibeflMek,  149;  of  oar 
Lofdl,  106, 552 ;  man's  to  be  distmsted, 
J58-9 ;  wcvidly,  fbUy  iA,  in  Jeroboam, 
$20;  tested  by  sHlirtinn,  164 ;  inPTor. 
and  Eoelesw  457. 

Word  of  God,  dgmfieaooe  of  title,  4. 

Words,  common  meaning  €€,  i$o;  to  be 
piefened,  178 ;  kamw  taught  l^,j6i; 
nse  of  etymokgy  in  txfiaiaiog,  i86u 

World,  257  ;  elements  of:  oonrBe  of,  161. 

Worddp,  aeoeptaUe,  fint  recoided  act 
ot,  j^  '^J^f^  among  the  Jews,  410; 
adnty,  606. 

Written  revelation,  advantage  of,  6j; 
caption  re^)fcting  the  aaeof,64. 

Yeab,  civfl  and  eodesiastical,  249 ;  sath 
batkal,  of  JobOee,  41&-19. 

Zmal,  instance  c€,  272 ;  incalcated  on 
all,  609. 

Zealots,  who,  $48. 

Zecfaariah,  the  son  of  Rarartiiah,  147. 

Zpidiariah,  book  of,  512-14 ;  ^tyle  o^  161 
his  name  confounded  with  that  of 
Jeremiah,  512;  Psalms  ascribed  to^ 
515 :  mfaming  of  his  ]n:cdictions,  512. 

Zedekiah,  remarkahle  folfilment  of  pro- 
phecy on,  218.. 

Zephaniah,  book  <d,  492-} ;  style  o^  16. 

Zenibbabel,  an  ancestor  of  Quist,  511. 
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BIBLICAIi    WOBKS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

THE  EELIQIOUS  TEACT  SOCIETY, 

60,  FATEBNOSTEB  ROW,  AND  1»4,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


THE  ANVOTATEB  PASAGSAFH  BIBLK 
Volume  I.    Genesis  to  Solomon's  Sono.    Super  royal  8vo.   With 
eight  Maps,  etc.     los.  6d,  extra  cloth  boa^.    May  be  had  in 
Parts,  in  neat  cover.    Part  I.  3s.,  II,  43,,  III.  3s. 

THE  POCKET  PABAGBAPH  BIBLE. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  accord- 
ing to  the  Authorized  Version.  Arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Pa- 
rallelisms, with  an  entirely  new  selection  of  copious  References 
to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Prefaces  to  the  several 
Books,  and  Kotes.  With  Maps.  45.  cloth  boards;  58.  roan,  gilt; 
6s.  French-grained  morocco ;  7s.  Turkey  morocco,  best  style. 

THE  NEW  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  AKD  SCBIPTTTBE  GAZETTEER; 

With  notices  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  Containing 
Twelve  superior  Maps  and  Plans,  together  with  descriptive 
Letter-press.  Super-roval  8vo.  2S.  6(f.  plain;  outlines  coloured, 
45.;  on  imperial  drawmg  paper,  full  coloured,  and  bound  in 
boards,  6s.  6d. 

A  HABUONY  OF  THE  POUB  GOSPELS, 

In  the  Authorized  Version.  Following  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
in  Greek,  by  Edward  Hobinson,  d.d.,  ll.d..  Author  of  '*  Biblical 
ResearchcB  in  Palestine."  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Re- 
ferences to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages.  Two  Maps. 
Royal  i2mo.     35.  boards. 

A  COMHENTABY  OBf  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

From  Henrt  and  Scott,  and  other  Writers.    Six  Volumes,  12  mo. 
32s.  cloth  boards ;  388.  half-bound  ;  44^.  calf. 

HOLY  BIBLE  WITH  [COMKENTABY. 

Six  Volumes.  Super-royal  8vo.  545.  cloth  boards;  785.  half- 
boimd;  949.  calf;  1068.  calf  extra.  With  Plates,  bos,  cloth 
boards;  849.  half-boimd ;  1009.  calf ;  11 25.  calf  extra. 

THE  NEW  TESTADfENT  POCKET  COMMENTABY» 

With  nimierous  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.   i8mo. 

IS.  4c?.  neat  cloth  boards. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  POCEXT  COHHENTABY» 

Compiled  from  Henry,  Scott,  and  other  Writers.  With  nume- 
rous Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.  i8mo.  I.  Genesis  to 
Esther.  II.  Job  to  Malachi.  Each  18,  4i.  neat  cloth  boards; 
bound  in  one  volume,  is,  6d, 

BABNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS: 

Principally  designed  for  the  use  of  Simday  School  Teachers  and 
Bible  Classes,  from  the  American  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  is. 
each,  boards;  39.  half -bound. 
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A  BIBLICAL  CTCLOFJSDIA; 

Or,  Dictionary  of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
Sacred  Annals  and  Biography,  Theology  and  Biblical  Literature, 
illustrative  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.  Edited  by  John 
Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United 
Pretibyterian  Church.  With  Maps  and  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  75.  6d,  cloth  boards. 

A  COMPLETE  CO]rCOBJ)ANCE  TO  THE  HOLT  SGBIPTTJBES. 

On  the  Basis  of  Cruden.    Edited  by  John  EiU»E,  p.d.,  ll.d.    A 

New  Edition.    8yo.,  5  s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  BIBLE  NOT  OF  KAK; 
Or,  the  Arguments  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.    By  Gabdineb  Spring, 
D.D.     i2mo.,  38.  boanls;  4s.  half-bound. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Birth  of  Christ.    In  Two  vols. 

i2mo.,  6s.  boards,  los.  half-bound.    Illustrated  with  Steel  and 

Wood-Engravings. 

**  Those  volumes  taclnde,  it  an  unbroken  narrative,  the  contents  of  Hie  smaller 
publications,  entitled  The  Patbiabchs,  Tub  Jocbnets  of  thb  Childben  of 
Ibbarl,  Judges  of  Isbael,  Kings  of  Jcdah  akd  Isbael,  CAPrrviTT  ov  tHE  Jews, 
and  Thb  CoNKSxioir  or  ths  Old  akd  Kbw  Tksiaiibmts." 

AKTlQUrriES  OF  EGYPT; 
By  W.  OSBURN,  Jun.,  Esq.    Engravings.    8vo.,  los.  doth  boards. 

GEOCOtA^IY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Or,  some  Account  of  the  Countries  and  Places  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.   With  two  Maps.    is.  6d,  boards  ;  28.  half-bound. 

THE  JEWISH  NATIOK. 

Containing  an  Accoimt  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  Rites  and 
Worship,  Laws  and  Polity.  Engravings.  i2mo.,  5s.  cloth 
boards ;  65.  6d,  half-bound. 

THE  LAHD  OF  PBOHISE; 

Or,  a  Topographical  Description  of  the  Principal  Places  In  Palestine. 
1 2mo.  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  By  John  Kitto,  d.d., 
jr.s.A.    58.  extra  clatk  boards. 

SCBIFTUBE  NATUBAL  HISTOBY. 

Iloyal  i8mo.    Numerous  Eagravings.     2s.  6d,  cloth  boards ; 

3s.  6d,  elegant. 

EASTEBN  ABTS  AKD  AimaUITIES  MENTIONED  IN  TEE 

HOLY  SCBIFTUBES. 

i6mo.  square.    With  Steel-plate  Frontispiece,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    4s.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-edges. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTBINES,  AND  PBACTIGAL 

OFEBATION  OF  CHBISTIANITY. 

By  Joseph  John  Gurnet.    A  New  Edition.    i2mo. 

35.  cloth  boards. 

SCBIFTTTBE  ILLUSTBATED  BY  ENGBAYINeS. 

Super-royal  8vo.    Frontispiece.    5  s.  extra  cloth  boards  j 

coloured,  9s. 
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STABS  OF  TEE  EAST;  OB.  PBOPHETS  AITB  APOSTLEa 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton. 

Royal  iSmo.  39.  6d.  cloth  boards ;  45.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

A  COHPAinON  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

iSmo.  with  Maps.    25.  cloth  boards;  2s,  6d,  half-bound. 

Questions  to  Ditto,  4d, 


POE    THE    TOUNO. 

THE  UBACLES  OF  CHBIST  ULUSTBATED. 

i8mo.  IS,  bd.  cloth  boards;  25.  half -bound. 

THE  PABABLES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

i8mo.     15.  6J.  cloth  boards. 

SCBIPTTJBE  ULUSTBATIONS. 

i8mo.    Engravings,     is.  ^,  cloth  boards;  is.  6d,  half-bound. 

SCBIPTUBE  SIMllilT(/J)ES. 

iSmo.    IS.  6d,  cloth  boards;  2s.  half-bound. 

THE  chudben  or  the  bible. 

Beautiful  coloured  Engravings.    2s.  in  fancy  cover. 


ANCIENT   HISTOEY. 

ANCIENT  HISTOBT. 

The  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Asstbians,  CHALDiBANS,  Meder, 
Persians,  M^ceix>nian8,  the  Seleucida,  and  Pahthians. 
From  various  authentic  sources.  Super-royal  8vo.  With  Maps^ 
9s.  extra  cloth  boards. 

m 

THE  HISTOBY  OP  OBEEGE. 

From  various  authentic  sources.    Super-royal  8vo.    With  Maps. 

6s.  6d,  extra  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTOBY  OP  BOHE. 

From  the  best  authorities.    Super-royal  8vo.    With  Map. 
js.  6d.  extra  cloth  boards. 

HISTOBY  OP  THE  XINOB  XINOBOMS. 

The  Ethiopians,  Phcenicians,  Bactrianb,  Trojans,  iDUMEANfi, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Arabians,  etc.    Super-royaL  8vo.    2s. 


*»♦  The  following  volumes  in  the  Monthly  Series,  each  lod., 
cloth  boards,  gilt;  6d.  fancy  covev;  will  also  be  found  useful  to 
Bible  students. 

EiTTo*s  Ancient  and  Modern  Jerusalem,  2  vols. 
KiTTo's  Court  and  People  of  Persia,  2  vols. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  2  vols. — Egypt  and  Tyre,  2  vols. 
Bible  in  Many  Tongues. — Our  English  Bible. 
Plants  and  Trees  of  Soiiptube. — Idumea  and  Arabia. — Jor- 
dan AND  the  Dead  Sea. 
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EDITCATIOlSrAIi    SEBTBa. 


The  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  beg  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  managers  of  schools,  heads  of  famiUes,  and  the  public  in 
general,  to  the  subjoined  list  of  Educational  Works,  which  have 
been  prepared  under  the  conviction  that  such  a  series  was  much 
needed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  ;  from  the  Invasions  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  year  1852.  By  Thomas  Milneb,  a.m.,  F.a.G.s. 
i2mo.,  with  Two  Maps.     5  s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE;  from  the  EarUest  Times  to 
A.D.  1833.     1 2 mo.,  with  a  Map.     2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

LIVES  OP  ILLUSTRIOUS  GREEKS.    i2mo.    3s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME;  from  its  Rise  to  its  FaU.  With 
Maps.    35.  cloth  boards. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  William 
Paley,  d.d.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Supplement.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  BiRKS,  a.m.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
i2mo.     35.  cloth  boards.  ^ 

HOILE  PAULINA.  By  Willl/im  Paley,  d.d.  With  Notes 
and  Hone  Apostolicae.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  a.m.  i2mo. 
35.  cloth  boards. 

A  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY :— Historical,  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Political.  By  Thomas  Milneb,  a.m.,  f.b.g.s. 
Illustrated  by  Ten  Coloured  Maps,  by  A.  Pbtebmann,  f.b.g.s. 
i2mo.    5s.  cloth  boards. 

.  THE  BIBLE  HAND-BOOK ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  r.a.s.  i2mo.  With  a 
Map.    5s.  cloth  boards. 

Many  of  the  works  now  in  use  in  schools  and  families,  have  much 
merit;  but  they  are  generally  destitute  of  that  truth  by  which  alone 
the  understanding  can  be  enlightened,  the  heart  renovated,  and  the 
feet  guided  in  "  the  paths  of  peace."  To  supply  this  deficiency  the 
present  effort  is  made. 

Li  the  works  of  History,  objectionable  details  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded; all  events  are  viewed  as  imder  the  control  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. In  Biography,  the  conduct  of  men  is  estimated,  not  by 
the  maxims  of  this  world,  as  in  most  other  publications,  but  by  the 
only  infallible  standard,  the  word  of  God.  In  every  book  of  general 
instruction,  the  object  has  been  to  impart  sound  information  on 
decidedly  Christian  principles. 

With  the  view  of  arming  the  youthful  mind  against  sceptical  re- 
presentation,  the  popular  manuals  of  the  external  and  internal 
Christian  evidence — Pale/s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Paley's 
Horse  Paulinse,  have  been  republished,  with  valuable  and  extensive- 
Introductions,  Notes,  and  Supplements,  by  the  Editor. 

Anxious  for  the  spread  of  education  in  its  most  extensive  and 
highest  sense,  the  Committee  earnestly  call  upon  their  friends  to 
sustain  their  efforts  on  its  behalf. 


THE  lL¥ll.IGIOUS  TBACT  SOCIETY. 


^ 


